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- ABBOTTEMPO, II:3, August 19, 1964. 


1. ,Ravich, Robert A. “Such seething brains, such shaping fantasies,” 
pp- 28-35. Shakespeare “repeatedly reveals [his} awareness of psycho- | 
dynamic factors” in mental illness, an awareness reflected in the Abbess 
in Errors. In differentiating between a case of hysterical disability and a 
malingerer (Duke Humphrey’s exposure of Saunder Simpcox in 2 H. VI, 
Ili) and in using music, humor, and drama as psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques (L.L.L. and Shrew), Shakespeare further demonstrates his know- 
ledge of psychiatry. But Lear best shows this knowledge, especially in the 
physiciay’s treatment of the insane king. [Ilustrated] 
s —J. B. Shipley 


ALABAMA REVIEW, XVII:3, July 1964. 


2. Williams, Benjamin B. “The Identity of Alabama’s First Novelist,” | 
pp. 234-235. Wiley Conner (also spelled Willie Connor), proprietor of 
a news press in Courtland, Alabama, wrote and published the state’s first 
novel, The Lost Virgin of the South (1833), whose title page names “Don 
Pedro Casender” as author and “M. Smith” as publisher. 

-—Mother Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVI:2, May 1964. 


3. Juhnke, Anna K. “Religion in Robert Frost’s Poetry: The Play for 

Self-Possession,”” pp. 153-164. In Frost’s poetry the self is presented as 

the central value so that any sacrifice of self to gain religious salvation 

is rejected. Much of his poetry, however, demonstrates a playing with | 
the idea of self as a part of transcendental unity. It is the discovery of | 
imaginative form for this play that offers the poet security in the midst 

of the chaos of reality. In his three most ambitious poems of the last 20 

yeats—“Kitty Hawk,” A Masque of Reason, and A Masque of Mercy— 

Frost explores the possibilities of religion more deeply than elsewhere, 

but he fails to control his forms adequately. 


4, Guttmann, Allen. “Washington Irving and the Conservative Imagina- 
tion,” pp. 165-173. In England and Scotland Irving discovered that the 
traditions of the landed gentry offered metaphors through which he 
could express his sympathies with “Burkean Conservatism” in The Sketch 
Book and Bracebridge Hall. But his imagination recognized not only the 
static values of tradition but also the vitality of post-revolutionary Ameri- 
can society. Although “Rip Van Winkle” carries an undertone of regret 
for the changes brought by the American Revolution, “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” presents the triumph of the rough frontiersman, Brom 
Bones, over the traditional bearer of culture, Ichabod Crane. 


5. Baender, Paul. "The Date of Mark Twain’s ‘The Lowest Anifmat™" 
pp- 174-179. References made in the essay to external facts, thé continuity’ 
of argument and tone in the essay, and the nature of the Ms indicate that 
e Twain began “The Lowest Añimal” not after Susy Clemens’s death, as is 
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t 
often assumed, but on August 13, 1896, shortly before her death. Finish- 
ing the essay about two months later, Twain suppressed it, using it as a 


source for Following the Equator and later for the “God” continuation’ of 
What Is Man? 


6. Brashear, William R. “The Wisdom of Silenus in O'Neills Iceman,” 
pp. 180-188. One way of explaining the cathartic power of O'Neills 

he Iceman Cometh is to see the conflict in terms of Nietzsche's 
tragic forces—Apollonian and Dionysiac. The pipedreamers of the 
saloon escape chaotic reality through their small Apollonian illusions, and 
only Larry Slade recognizes the power of both forces. Hickey, giwag up 
his pipedream, does not attain truth but only a destructive nihilism, 
which Slade condemns but which elicits Slade’s pity for those trapped 
within it. The “exalted truth” emerging from the tragic conflict is 
Slade’s “ability to understand, to endure, to sympathize.” 


| 

| 7. Staples, Hugh B. “The Rose in the Sea-Wind: A Reading of Theodore 

| Roethke’s ‘North American Sequence,’ ” pp. 189-203. The poems of 
. “North American Sequence” portray a mystic spiritual quest structured 
by a series of contradictory symbols and images, extending from the 
“overture” of “The Longing,” in which the chaotic wasteland of the 
modern world is portrayed, to the attainment of a resolution to the 
multiple conflicts through the attainment of form in “The Rose.” ‘‘Medi- 
tation at Oyster River” and “Journey into the Interior” depict false 
paths taken during the quest and continue the discordant tone of the first 
poem. In “The Long Waters” and “The Far Field,” the poet begins to 
‘resolve the conflicts, to capture the right relation between past and pre- 
sent, body and soul. 


8 Aldridge, Alfred Owen. “A Religious Hoax by Benjamin Franklin;” 
pp. 204-209. The presence of typical ideas of Franklin and of parallel 
passages found in other Franklin works indicates that a parody and an 
optimistic meditation [both printed here} printed in The Pennsylvania 
: Gazette, August 1-8, 1734, should be assigned to Franklin. 


9. Philbrick, Thomas. “The Source of Cooper's Knowledge of Fort 
William Henry,” pp. 209-214. Most of the factual details of the battle 
episodes of Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans are derived not from family 
documents or extensive research but from Jonathan Carver's Travels 
through the Interior Parts of North America and David Humphrey's Life 
of Israel Putnam, the latter a source not suggested before. 


10. Rooney, Charles J., Jr. “A New Letter by Lowell,” pp. 214-215. A 

reviously unpublished letter [here printed} of James Russell Lowell to a 
TT arker, dated March 4, 1871, indicates that he did not write a dis- 
puted review of Swinburne’s Laus Veneris, 


11. Segnitz, T. M. “The Actual Genesis of Henry James’s ‘Paste,’” pp. 
216-219. James explains the source of “Paste” as a transposition of the 
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idea of de Maupassant’s “La Parure,” but de Maupassant had already ' 
written a story, “Les Bijoux,” containing this transposition, and it is the 
mere likely source for James’s story. 

—William T. Lenehan 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:2, Summer 1964. 


12. Tanselle, G. Thomas. ‘The Mitchell Kennerley Imprint,” pp. 185- 
193. Mitchell Kennerley is a neglected figure in the history of American 
literary publishing; examination of his lists between 1906 and 1924 
shows that he published the early work of Van Wyck Brooks, Joseph 
Hergeslfeimer, Vachel Lindsay, Walter Lippmann, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, among others. He was especially interested in encouraging young 
poets and in the art of fine bookmaking; he made the Forum an important 
magazine between 1910 and 1916; and he introduced several important 
European writers to America. [A list of 100 of his important publications 
is appended. } 


13. Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs L: George Bernard. 
Shaw, 1856-1950,” p. 195. Shaw’s “delicate bat strong and assured” 
hand between 1876 and 1894 can be illustrated by samples from the 
shorthand of Ms of W/dowers’ Houses (B.M. Add. 50594, f. 25) and the 
Ms of The Cassone (Add. 50595A, f. 10). [Illustrated] 


14. Russell, Norma H. “Some Uncollected Authors XX XVIII: Frances 
Sheridan, 1724-1766,” pp. 196-205. The mother of Richard Bririsley 
Sheridan was “one of the most original and versatile writers of her day”: 
her sentimental novel Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph (1761, 1767), 
her play The Discovery (1763), and her Eastern tale Nourjabad (1767), 
were all unusually popular on the continent as well as in England, and 
some of her work (especially the unfinished Journey to Bath) influenced 
her son’s writing. [A descriptive bibliography of 13 items follows. ] 


15. Barr, C? B. L.. “An Unrecorded . Pamphlet by Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham,” p. 206. In correction to the note in BC, XIII:1, 64-65, the 
last word of the wrapper title of The Life... of ... Lonsdale should 
be “WRANGHAM.” Further, it may be added that Thomas Zouch 
wrote a letter in 1808 criticizing Fox’s History, adding irony to the 1857 
publication of Lonsdale’s Memoir in the same volume. | 


16. Elkin Mathews, Ltd. “J. A. Symonds and the ‘Peccant’ Pamphlets,” 
pp. 206-207. Copies from H. F. Brown’s collection were sold by Elkin 
Mathews in 1947 and are now in the Houghton Library; a presentation 
copy of The Sea Calls, sold by Mathews in 1950, is now at Illinois. 








; + 
17. Nickerson, Charles C. “Gibbon’s Copy of Steele’s Dramatick W ork) 
p. 207. In this copy Gibbon has written the date November 6, 1749, bu 
the title page to The Conscious Lovers bears the date 1751; whatever th 
explanation, the copy was apparently in Gibbon’s library at Lausanne. 
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18. Tanselle, G. T. “The Case of the Missing Apostrophes,” pp. 210- 
211. Since a copy of Timothy Dwight’s Triumph of Infidelity (1788) 
has turned up with the proper apostrophes on p. 23, it may be that the 
blank spaces in some copies are the result of faulty letterpress rather than 
type shortage (as set forth in SB, XV [1962}, 259-266). 


19. Oldham, Ellen M. “Lord Byron and Mr. Coolidge of Boston,” pp. 
211-213. A footnote to Byron’s mention of a Mr. Coolidge of Boston 
is provided by a presentation copy of the first issue of Marino Faliero to 
Joseph Coolidge (dated June 26, 1821), now in the Boston Public 
| Library. Coolidge was the son of a distinguished Boston family tnd was 
granted an interview with Byron on a grand tour in 1821; Byron’s 
inscription comments on the frontispiece portrait of Marguerita Cogni 
| inserted by the publisher as a joke. 


|20. Freeman, R. B. “Issues of the Fifth Thousand of On the Origin of 
| Species,” pp. 213-214. In the fifth thousand (‘second edition,” 1860), 
i there are three forms of the casing (with the lettering of the imprint suc- 
 cessively smaller in each) and two forms of the advertisements (with and 
without a rule frame around the type page). 


—G. Thomas Tanselle 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, XLVII:2, Summer 1964. 


|21. Summers, Joseph H. “Christian Literary Scholars,” pp. 94-99. The 
Christian literary scholar must not confuse literature with religion, or 
dissipate his energies in producing indexes, or try to approve all creative 
writers. He should discover, preserve, and communicate truth; try to make 
available the achievements of the Christian literature of the past; make 
scholarly and Christian assessments of contemporary works; and “attempt 
to keep alive and potentially available certain obvious Christian insights.” 


22. Novak, Michael. “Philosophy and Fiction,” pp. 100-110. Bernard 
Lonergan’s philosophical concept “horizon” (Gregorianum, XLIV [1963}, 
314) is useful in the interpretation of the novel. A novel differs from a 
philosophical essay in trying to offer the experience of horizon rather than 
its technical articulation; it gives us a chance to criticize our own horizon. 
“The novel is to be encountered as a human being is.” Persons come first 
then fiction, and only finally philosophy. Anglo-American philosophy 
neglects the philosophy of the human subject and perhaps consequently 
English and American fiction seems to be “largely realistic, reportorial, 
and romantic in its approach to human experience.” 


23. Detweiler, Robert. “Christ and the Christ Figure in American 
a pp. 111-124. A Christ figure in fiction is not the Christ of 
istory or faith. The writer can work with (1) sign, producing a dis- 
guised Biblical Christ (e.g., Upton Sinclair’s They Call Me Carpenter); 
(2) myth, using Christ as a mythological archetype (e.g., Steinbeck’s 
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The Grapes of Wrath); (3) symbol, using the Christ figure as secular 
redeemer (e.g., Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage); and (4) allegory, 
with the Christ figure as a manifest device (e.g., Melville’s Billy Budd, 
Faulkner’s A Fable). In one sense, however, the novelist, in shaping the 
Christ figure with His traits but in the image of man, effects a secondary 
incarnation of his own, and thus confronts the reader theologically. 

ES 


24. Toms, Newby. “Eliot’s The Cocktail Party: Salvation and the Com- 
mon Routine,” pp. 125-138. The Cocktail Party is both comedy of man- 


ners and morality play; its importance lies with the Chamberlaynes and | 


their salvation. It fails as a morality play because Celia-Lavinia has been 
dividéd into two, and the poetic underpattern is foiled by a gross incon- 
gruity of tone. 


25. Jacobsen, Josephine. “A Catholic Quartet,’ pp. 139-154. Muriel 
Spark serves her religion by her style: her characteristic methods are an 
emotional and dramatic elision, and a consistent off-focus quality. Graham 
Greene’s characteristics are his pessimism and his addiction to paradox. 
J. F. Powers’s subject matter (apart from race relations) is the American 
Roman Catholic priest, the minutiae of his life and discipline, and his 
struggles for sanctity. Flannery O’Connor’s stories concern displaced 
persons and distorted manifestations of religious obsession; at their core 
is her theme of inexplicability and mystery. Although all four writers 
are determined never to elevate the material into the spiritual, their com- 
mon effect upon the reader is the inescapable necessity to be altered. 

—A. G. Newell 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, LHI:1, January 1958. 


26. Lelièvre, F. J. “Parody in Juvenal and T. S. Eliot,” pp. 22-26. Quo- 
tation or parody of other poets affords ironic commentary (on a debased 
age as contrasted with a glorious one) in Juvenal’s Satires and in much 
of Eliot. [C. M. Bowra’s Creative Experiment is cited extensively. } 


27. Hahn, E. Adelaide. “Iterum de Sanguine Equino,” pp. 34-35. 
{Points out reference in Louisa May Alcott’s Jo’s Boys to American 
Indians’ drinking horses’ blood when food ran out.} 


, LIV:1, January 1959. 


28. Huxley, Herbert H. “Sanguis Equinus (Virgil Georg. 3.463) and 
Dean Swift” 
on ancient Irish custom of drinking horses’ blood.] 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


CRESSET, XXVI:10, October 1963. > m 
29. Beringause, Arthur F. “James Joyce’s Philosophy,” pp. 10-15. 
Joyce’s philosophical goals were plotted carefully. He made Church doc- 


p. 122. [Quotes Jonathan Swifts Irish Tracts, 1728-1733, 
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trine a part of his philosophy. His “hieratic conception of art and the 
artist” caused him “to treat the act of writing as a kind of religious 
exercise.” He turned Lucifer’s non serviam not into a cry of revolt but 
a summons to life. ‘ 


, SX WII:2, December 1963. 


30. Spivack, Charlotte K. “The Comedy of Evil,” pp. 8-15. Comic 
“relief?” in medieval and Renaissance art was not meant as a balm but 
as a bold commentary on “evil as privation,” exposed “against the solid 
background of the only reality, the good.” It found expression, first in 
the mystery and morality plays, and later in Shakespeare’s Falstaff and 
Iago, Marlowe’s Barabas, Marston’s Colcledemoy and Morio, Chapman's 
Bassiola. It flourished also in subplots designed to contrast negatively with 
the action of the main plot. 


, XXVII:5, March 1964. 


31. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “Ruth Suckow’s The Folks: Universality 
in Jowa,” pp. 8-11. The Folks (1934) “is a collection of intimate, 
individual histories.” Its grasp of the relationship between a people and 
their environment is unerring. It recognizes a permanency that lies be- 
neath a world seemingly, made up. of mutabilities. As “folk art,” 
eschewing satire, morbidity, and melodrama, as a faithful record of “the 
quiet drama of ordinary people,” it has enduging value. 


, XXVII:7, May 1964. 


,32. Beringause, Arthur F. “The Religious Writings of Thomas More,” 
‘pp. 11-15. More’s religious pieces show that in youth he was liberal; in 
, maturity, conservative. At first he agitated for reforms within the Church 
but, as the Reformation progressed, he turned “to religion to preserve 
order.” The bold speculations of his early manhood yielded place to a 
desire for order, peace, and preservation of the status quo. 
| —John J. McAleer 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VI:2, Summer 1964. 


33. Cox, C. B., and A. R. Jones. “After The Tranquilized Fifties,” pp. 
107-122. The recent work of James Baldwin and Sylvia Plath is quite 
different from much of the characteristic English literature of the 50's. 
In contrast to the almost Edwardian tone of the literature of the 50’s, 
the new literature concerns itself with violence, neurotic breakdown, and 
experimentation in “the depiction of new areas of experience.” As a 
literary type the new literature is reminiscent of “romanticism in its sub- 
literary Gothic phase”; in it individual self-knowledge leads to anarchy. 
rme @ = 

34. Bergonzi, Bernard. “Before 1914: Writers and the Threat of War,” 
pp. 126-134. Contrary to the usual myths of pre-World War I England 
as a peaceful Eden, many writers and artists wéte aware of the dangers 
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of the future. Among these were E. M. Forster, G. K. Chesterton, H. G. 
Wells, Erskine Childers, Saki (H. H. Munro), T. E. Hulme, and Wynd- 
ham Lewis. A country of contrasts and turmoil, England found in World 
War I both fulfillment and deliverance. . 


35. Beja, Morris. “Matches Struck in the Dark: Virginia Woolf's 
Moments of Vision,” pp. 137-152. The “moments of vision” found in 
Virginia Woolf’s diaries, while trivial and mundane, are “essential to a 
full understanding of her work.” These records of everyday insights 
form the bases for her works of art, as she gives similar ‘moments of 
vision’ to many of her characters. 


36. MacBeth, George. “The Sick Rhetoric of War,’ pp. 154-163. 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s transformation of the fatal woman of the 
Romantic agony from a person into a country provides a rhetoric for 
persons so diverse as Adolf Hitler and Ernest Hemingway. 


37. Wain, John. “Engagement or Withdrawal?” pp. 167-178. Philip 
Larkin is “the best craftsman now working in English.” His work shows 
the precision that “the English language is still capable of,” while. his 
popularity is an encouraging sign of sanity in a world seemingly 
dominated by silliness in poetry. 

—Fred Erisman- 


DRAMA SURVEY, III:3, Winter 1964. 


38. Van Laan, Thomas F. “Form as Agent in Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea,” pp. 352-365. Synge’s Riders io the Sea combines “simplicity of 
action with complexity of form.” Much of the play's intensity is 
derived from Maurya’s antagonist and Synge’s method of establishing 
it (use of brevity, bleakness of development, inevitability, pre-enactment 
of the culminating moment, and suppression of individuality). Maurya’s 
defeat by her antagonist (an omnipotent force) is the defeat of all of 
us, and in Synge’s perception of the point lies the resolution of tragedy. 


39. Cohn, Ruby. “Latter Day Pinter,” pp. 367-377. Harold Pinter’s 
constant theme is “the ambiguous relationship between appearance and 
reality.” His early days open on a comic note,-and then menace seeps 
through the comic. In his later works, Pinter no longer needs violence. 
He continues to manipulate clichés, but in The Dwarfs he has, for the 
first time, an articulate protagonist. Pinter has consistently rejected 
clarity, though The Collection focuses on a single sexual event. In The 
Lovers appearance is reality as Pinter enters Pirandello’s dominion of the 
multiple aspects of personality. 


40. Nelson, Alan H. “ ‘Sacred’ and ‘Secular’ Currents in The Towneley, 
Play of Noah,” pp. 393-401. The farce element in Noah is an integral 


~ 
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part of the play. Noah’s wife’s disobedience contrasts to his obedience, 
though it occurs in a framework which leads to salvation. The “context 
of meaning” surrounds the action structurally. And farce prepares the 
spectators for the message of salvation. The play answers the problem of 
“countering the blasphemy inherent in any attempt at portraying events 
of divine import on a public stage.” 
| —Julian Mates 


_ ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIV:3, July 1964. 


| 41. Edgley, R. “The Object of Literary Criticism,” pp. 221-236. “The 
object of literary criticism is not a concrete entity at all, either pteysical 
or mental. It is something abstract, an abstraction of which there can be 
physical or mental records, and which can be the object or content of 
physical or mental processes, states and acts.” The usual physical-mental 
dichotomy is a delusion, and obscures the two relevant distinctions: 
concrete-abstract and descriptive-evaluative. The unacceptable form of 
the “‘words-on-the-page doctrine” exerts pressure on us to regard work 
like Restoration comedy as about nothing but its surface topics. A plot 


analysis of The Country Wife shows that it contains social criticism of 
folly. 

























42. Gérard, Albert S. “Of Trees and Men: The Unity of Wordsworth’s 
The Thorn,” pp. 237-255. Analysis of The Thorn as a whole must start 
with the assumption that the poem’s primary theme is the tree, and that 
the narrator and the Martha Ray story are Wordsworth’s “invention” to 
make the thorn impressive to his readers’ imagination. He has successfully 
unified the three elements of the poem: the thorn, the narrator, and the 
story. The narrator is both necessary and successful. Nature’s interven- 
tion on Martha’s behalf reinforces the narrator's bias and leads inevitably 
to the intense realization of human suffering which formed the starting 
point of the poem, for Martha Ray’s emotional predicament is identified 
with that of the thorn. The poem’s actual theme is the truth of human 
misery. 


43. Thomson, Patricia. “The Novels of Mark Rutherford,” pp. 256-267. 
Rutherford’s work shows an “almost obsessive interest” in husband and 
wife relationships and in the misery of marital incompatibility. In Clara 
Hopgood he uses literary taste as a touchstone of character and action. 
The treatment of Madge Hopgood in this novel runs counter to all 
Rutherford’s earlier teaching on marriage. Previously he had recommend- 
ed coming to terms with the situation; now, in his last novel, he makes 
Madge hold to her principles and eventually find the ideal relationship 
she sought, and for which all his other protagonists had yearned in vain. 


oe mv 

44, Ricks, Christopher. ‘The Nature of Housman’s Poetry,” pp. 268-284, 
The rhythm and. style of Housman’s poems modify what they say. Both 
his nonsense verse and The Name and Nature of Poetry show that “con- 
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trarities and disparities of feeling” fascinated him. He was fond of the 
pun which creates its double meaning by invoking but excluding. “Tell 
me not here, it needs not saying” apparently adopts an attitude which is 
almost absurd, but it is one of his best poems, conveying a powerful love , 
for Nature as well as powerful erotic feelings, and well illustrates this | 
interaction and tension eee: style and paraphrasable content. | 


45. Keene, Dennis. “Engagement,” pp. 285-300. Twentieth-century 
literary theory has failed to keep abreast of philosophy; yet to appeal to 
worn-out systems, or to world-denying Christianity, is unreasonable. The 
implicgtPons of the ideas of Wittgenstein, Heidegger, and Sartre should 
be discovered. Sartre’s use of “engagement” avoids most of the awkward 
associations of “commitment,” but concerns only the novel and prose 
drama. His view permits the novel for the first time decently to enter 
into literary theory, and insists that criticism must accept its relative and 
temporal nature. 

—A. G. Newell 


ETC., XXI:1, March 1964. 


46. Dettering, Richard W. “The Prospect for Semiotic Unity,” pp. 39-71. 
The study of syntactics (or the relationship between symbols) can be 
expanded to comprise not only the whole study of symbolism but the 
study of all human knowledge and behavior so far as they are uniquely 
human. 


47, Condon, John C. “A Bibliography of General Semantics: (Part 
IIl),” pp. 73-100. A continuation from ETC., XX:3, September 1963, 
this section covers the following topic: V. Interpersonal Communication, 
including A. General, B. Group Communication, C. Nonverbal Communi- 
cation, D. Public Speaking, and E. Professional Communication. 


ee i a a eaten Jul nnn 


, XXI:2, June 1964. 


48. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. “Julian Green: Bilingual Novelist,” pp. 
165-173. Because Green writes both French and English natively, he- 
makes an interesting linguistic study. The language he writes—which- 
ever it may be—affects the attitude and content of the work, for “speak- 
ing a language means adopting a way of life.” 

— James C. Austin 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVI:4, October-December 1963. 


49. Marienstras, R. “Jack Juggler: Aspects de la conscience individuelle 
dans une farce du 16 siècle,” pp. 321-332. Jack Juggler, a farce derived 
from Plautus and attributed to Nicholas Udall, has for its undeglying, 
theme an attack on the doctrine of transubstantiation. Furthermore, the 
dramatist makes use of the occasion to attack other vices of his age, and 
shows us that a mysterious, gratuitous, evil force wreaks havoc on man- 


+ 
® 
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kind. Perhaps, in spite of the slightness and mediocrity of the play, we 
can detect in it the awakening of the individual conscience among the 
middle and lower classes. (In French) 


50. Parks, L. C. “The Hidden Aspect of ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’” pp. 
333-344. Though Yeats’s poem is deceptively plain, it is important to 
note its place in his perennial search for unity, the importance he attached 
to the historical Byzantium, and the significance that Rosicrucianism held 
in his life and thought. In this poem Yeats implies that in paradise 
mysticism and art are one, and there all arts become one art. 


So 

51. Jacquot, Jean. “A Propos du Tragicall Raigne of Selimus: Le 
problème des emprunts aux classiques 4 Ja Renaissance,” pp. 345-350. 
This play, attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, is perhaps derived from Book 
I of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. However, we must be cautious of assumin 
a direct indebtedness because, given the reading habits of the Elizabethans, 
we must remember that a single classical allusion may have been prompted 
by a complex train of reminiscences. (In French) 


52. Lecocq, Louis. “Travaux Récents sur John Marston,” pp. 351-363. 
Recent criticism of Marston, though seemingly diverse, is all con- 
cerned with his philosophical position. The general concensus would 
seem to indicate that far from taking the part of his heroes, Marston 
maintains an ironic detachment. (In French) 


53. Laborde, G.-M. “Du Nouveau sur Aphra Behn,” pp. 364-368. 
W. J. Cameron’s New Light on Aphra Behn, which investigates the facts 
and fiction surrounding the journey to Surinam in 1663 and her activities 
as a spy in Flanders in 1666, is a readable, meticulous, and, for the most 
part, objective piece of scholarship, which suggests that the 17th-century 
novelist was a sympathetic and engaging character. (In French) 


54. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. “De Meilleur en Miller,” pp. 369-373. 
Lawrence Durrell’s The Best of Henry Miller includes much that is not 
Miller’s best; yet it effectively demonstrates his changing concerns, his 
vitality, his preoccupation with bodily functions and the eternal flux. 
(In French) 


—John Munro 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, No. 33, August-September 1964. 


55. Kott, Jan. “King Lear or Endgame,” pp. 53-65. Lear is a play which 
has remained meaningful only so long as each age has approached it from 
a point of view meaningful to the age. The Romantic Lear is not the 
emewern Lear, and the historicists who try to reconstruct a Lear of the 
Elizabethan stage create a dull and inert play. The world of Lear is the 
world of Endgame, a world of absurdity, in which man’s genes and 
illusions are stripped away. Even the techniques of Lear, like the mime of 
Gloster’s suicide, are reflected in the modern theater of the absurd. It is ° 
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not surprising that the name of Shakespeare is so often invoked in dis- 
cussions of playwrights of the theater of the absurd. 


56. Pinter, Harold. “Writing for the Theatre,” pp. 80-82. Pinter’s plays 
are begun simply: characters in a specific context are thrown together so 
that interaction may begin. The concrete in character and situation rather 
than the abstract and general is what matters. The shaping of words and 
actions is important, but “a play is not an essay,’ and the kind of con- 
sistency or pointing of a moral that the essay calls for is not the business 
of the theater. 


i —Donna Gerstenberger 
® 


EXPLICATOR, XXII:7, March 1964. 


57. Williams, Paul O. “James The Portrait of a Lady,” Item 50. 
Osmond’s description of his relationship to Isabel, after she has become 
his wife, as like that of candlestick and snuffers, combines a gross sexual 
metaphor and a metaphor of himself as upholding the flame of culture; 
both are intentional on Osmond’s part. At the same time the metaphor 
supports the reader’s perception of Osmond’s attempt to snuff out Tsabel’s 
individuality. 


58. Farmer, Norman, Jr. “Conrad’s The Heart of Darkness,” Item 51. 
The comparison of the Congo to a snake symbolically suggests both evil 
and its fascination. 


59. Zwicky, Laurie. ‘‘Marvell’s “The Definition of Love,’” Item 52. 
The lovers are not widely separated by geography; their “separateness” 
is that resulting from the impossibility of perfect union. 


60. Ferguson, Joe M., Jr. “Frost's ‘After Apple-Picking,’” Item 53. 
The word “just” in the last line suggests that human sleep is inferior to 
the woodchuck’s because it is shorter and more troubled, though finally 
“Frost does not regret a life of labor.” 


61. Kopper, Edward A., Jr. ‘Hopkins’ “The Windhover,’’’ Item 54. The 
last line is an allusion to the circumstances of Christ’s death. 


62. Tenfelde, Nancy L. “Longfellow’s ‘Chaucer, ” Item 55. The open- 
ing and closing lines of the poem describe “the transformation of the 
fresh and natural to the perfection of art”; at the center of the sonnet, 
the dawn is that of English art; the painted glass, Chaucer's artistry. 


63. Tirumalai, Candadai. “‘Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” Item 56. 
The Museum of Natural History represents the changeless realm of Being, 
the Museum of Art, the realm of Becoming. , 


64. Bonner, Francis W. “Browning’s “The Bishop Orders His Tomb at 
e Saint Praxed’s Church, ” Item 57. The opening line of the poem echoes 
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not only the opening verses but the cynicism of Ecclesiastes which the 
Bishop’s attitude parallels. 


65. Rickey, Mary Ellen. ‘“Donne’s “The Relique,’ 27-28,” Item 58. Re- 
inforcing the imagery which “raises the lovers to a level of sanctity” is 
the metaphor comparing their kisses “with the love feast . . . of the 
primitive Christian Community.” 


66. Olson, Robert C. “Shakespeare’s Othello, I, i, 25-26,” Item 59. The 
“fair wife” may be interpreted as “any fair wife,” foreshadowing the 
situation by which Cassio will indeed be “almost damn’d.”’ a 


67. Moseley, Virginia. “Joyce’s Ulysses (Epilogue),’’ Item 60. Molly's 
obscene monologue, “the clou of the book,” is a parody of what Joyce 
wishes to be taken seriously. “Displaying cosmic perception, this earthy 
woman ponders the soul to exhibit, paradoxically, an understanding be- 
yond reason . . . in a monotonous, continuous monologue implying her 
Infinity, Immutability, and Freedom.” 


, XXII:8, April 1964. 


'68. Kendle, Burton S. ‘“Trilling’s ‘Of This Time, Of That Place,’ ” 
‘Item 61. “The many references to “The Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Kubla 
‘Khan’... reinforce the central theme of the story: the destruction of 
‘imaginative values by forcing them into logical pigeonholes that label 
them only in terms of this time, of that place.” 


'69. Simmons, J. L. ‘‘Marvell’s “The Picture of Little T. C. in a Prospect 
iof Flowers,’” Item 62. The first and fourth stanzas present the little 
girl's innocence through allusions to the Garden of Eden; the second and 
| third stanzas look forward to the prospect of the child’s “god-like victory 
over evil”; the final stanza is given additional seriousness by an allusion 
ito and warning against Herrick’s advice to “Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may.” 
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70. Anderson, Charles R. “Frosts ‘Nothing Gold Can Stay, ” Item 63. 
The poem reflects the descent from dreams of perfection to the human 
‘condition and from the “golden moment” of creation to the created object, 
but “what remains after the gold vanishes is not so bad in itself.” 


71. Perrine, Laurence. ‘Yeats’ ‘An Acre of Grass,” Item 64. The 
second stanza does not deny that the imagination “can make the truth 
known”; the seventh line implies the necessity of a revolt against passivity; 
the wall upon which Blake beats is metaphorical. 


o az 

72, Laurent, Martha. “Shakespeare's The Tempest, V, i, 134-148,” Item 
65. The lady to whom Alonso is referred for help in his sorrow is 
Philosophy. 
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73. Peck, Virginia L. “Roethke’s ‘I Knew a Woman, ” Item 66. The 
oem contrasts a vital way of life with a conventional through the meta- 
phors of the dance and the harvesting of life. 


74. Dean, Christopher. “Sz Gawain and the Green Knight, 2231-2232,” 
Item 67. The Green Knight’s vaulting of the stream emphasizes his 
nonchalance, provides an ironic contrast between comic and serious uses 
of a axe, and suggests the superstition that running water “dissolves 
a spell.” 


73. Hagopian, John V., and Martin Dolch. “Faulkner's ‘A Rose for 

Emily, ” Item 68. “The long strand of iron-gray hair” may be explained 

as a lock cut off by Emily as “a ritual gesture of grief and farewell.” 
—Wendell V. Harris 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 21, Spring 1963. 


76. Eble, Kenneth. “John Jackson’s Arcady and The Great Gatsby,” pp. 
1-2. One important stage in the evolution of The Great Gatsby is Fitz- 
gerald’s 1924 “John Jackson’s Arcady,” a short story in which Jackson 
attempts to re-live a past romance and is disillusioned. 


77. Gross, Barry Edward. ‘‘Fitzgerald’s ‘Anti-Semitism’—A Reply To 
William Goldhurst,” pp. 3-5. William Goldhurst reads The Great Gatsby 
with neither intelligence nor honesty when he finds Fitzgerald anti- 
Semitic in his treatment of Wolfsheim. All the characters are caricatured; 
Carraway’s reaction to Wolfsheim is a criticism of Carraway; Wolfsheim’s 
character, appearance, and speech are no more suggestive of prejudice 
than the treatment of hero Gatsby; Wolfsheim is not “the center of 
corruption” in the novel. 


78. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Gatsbys Medal,” p. 7. Three Princetonians 
received decorations from Montenegro. 


, No. 22, Summer 1963. 


79.. Goldhurst, William. “An Answer To Edward Gross,” pp. 1-2. 
Wolfsheim is an anti-Semitic stereotype figure, one greeted as such by 
Edith Wharton. If Gatsby is a caricature, he is then “without stature or 
noble sentiment,” and neither Carraway nor Gatsby is finally seen in 
caricature, as is Wolfsheim. 


—Robert A. Davies | 


$ 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LVII:2, April 1964. 

80. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. “Matthew Arnold and the Poetics of Belief 
Some Implications of Literature and Dogma,” pp. 97-118. Calling for a 
new method in Biblical interpretation, Arnold says that man must not take 
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the Bible literally but must instead rely upon its poetry and myth to help 
him identify with a power greater than himself. The Bible’s emotional 
appeal should motivate one to experience God; its poetry and myth are 
not scientific explanations. To Arnold ritual expresses what man feels 
while faith is his “inward reorganization,” and Christ’s eternal message 
must be separated from outdated ‘‘extra-beliefs.” Somewhat anticipating 
Jung’s theories, Arnold calls “attention not [to] the objective content of 
Scripture but [to} its inherently poetic, subjective, mythical meaning.” 


, LVII:3, July 1964, 


81. Patrides, C. A. “Renaissance and Modern Views on Hell,” Pi 217- 
236. Most writers quote Jonathan Edwards when discussing Hell con- 
ceived of as a fiery lake; yet he had many Western European prototypes 
in both art and literature such as Breughel and Thomas Heywood. Church 
Fathers had always emphasized another kind of suffering, the loss of 
God's presence; after the Reformation both Catholics and Protestants held 
this view, “reflected in the poetry of Marlowe and Milton.” Both 
Catholic and Protestant theologians regarded Hell as both a condition of 
mind and a place. This was basically Milton’s view, though his Satan 
advances a concept of “inner Hell” (P.L., IV.73-78), a traditional view 
shared by many Fathers and doctors, which Milton applies to man as well 
(X.839-844). Since the Renaissance, however, Protestant thought has 
tended increasingly to regard Hell as a mental state, while Catholic 
thought continues to see it as both a place and a state of mind. 

——John Henry Smith 


HISTORY, XLII:144, February 1957. 


82. Hill, Christopher. “Diary of John Evelyn” (rev.-art., Diary of Jobn 
Evelyn, ed. E. S. de Beer), pp. 12-18. Evelyn is not important enough to 
deserve editing “with the care and devotion normally accorded to a major 
classic.” His diaty provided no information unavailable elsewhere, but 
does convey atmosphere. Notes on sermons heard indicate trends. 


, XLV:153, October 1960. 


83. Southern, R. W. “England in the Twelfth-Century Renaissance,” 
pp. 201-216. Twelfth-century English scholars studied abroad. Those 
who returned entered practical life (academic careers were non-existent) 
but betrayed their learning in works like John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon. 
Anglo-Norman rehabilitation of the Anglo-Saxon heritage “was the 
greatest intellectual achievement of 12th-century England.” Historiog- 
raphy, legend-gathering, and spiritual writing with a personal flavor 
flourished. 
a , XLVIII:163, June 1963. 

84, Holdsworth, C. J. “Visions and Visionaries in the Middle Ages,” 
pp. 141-153. Although seldom great literature, medieval accounts of 
visions convey information and insight as well as social and political + 
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criticism and local history. Treatises such as De Anima of Ailred. of 
Rievaulx set forth a psychology of dreams and visions recognizing other 
causes besides divine interventions. | 


, XLVIII:164, October 1963. 


85. Cobban, Alfred. “Carlyle’s French Revolution,” pp. 306-316. Social 
unrest in Thomas Carlyle’s England colored his view of the Revolution 
as the vengeance of God. His impressionistic history, based largely on 
memoirs, resembles “the confusion of actual life’ rather than a discussion 
of causes and results, 

o —Mother Mary Anthony 


HUDSON REVIEW, XVII:2, Summer 1964. 


86. Sale, Roger. “England’s Parnassus: C. S. Lewis, Charles Williams, 
and J. R. R. Tolkien,” pp. 203-225. The Anglo-Oxford group “sought 
to replace the humanistic with the pious, the broad public appeal of the 
novel with the more private iconography of fantasy, the New with the 
Old.” As critic, Lewis’s point of view is that of the amateur given to 
imaginative apprehension rather than to analysis. Williams's intellectual 
symbolic system is rigid and mechanical, iconographic rather than imagina- 
tive. Tolkien, though a believer in the Old, confronts the “problems of 
experiment, belief, obscurity, and imaginative apprehension” in the man- 
ner of almost every first-rate 20th-century writer. 

| —Barbara A. Paulson 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, II:3, Spring 1964. 


87. Shaw, Bernard. “Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction, Reviewed 
by Himself,” pp. 25, 29-32 [reprinted from The Novel Review, February 
1892}. Although Shaw’s novels will not satisfy the middle-class desire 
for love and adventure in fiction, they will interest those concerned with 
character and social problems. Cashel Byron’s Profession is rather popular 
only because it contains a good fight; Lydia Carew in that novel is super- 
human, but she fulfills the novelist’s purpose, i.e., “to provide working 
models of improved types of humanity.” The Irrational Knot is unpopular 
because it contains “‘dreary’’ characters and “commonplace and sordid” 
scenes and incidents. Love Among the Artists, which “exalts the willful 
characters to the utter disparagement of the reasonable ones,” contrasts 
artistic amateurism and real genius. Az Unsocial Socialist has an exem- 
plary hero, who defies propriety and popular sentiment. 


88. Matlaw, Myron. “Shaw, Farleigh, and the Black Girl,” Center 
Insert, iii-v vili-ix (pp. v, vili-ix excerpted from William Zeltmann’s 
brochure describing the Black Girl Collection and from “Shaw, Fagleigh 
and a Collection,” Shaw Review, IV:2, 24-28). Shaw’s The Adventures 
of the Black Girl in Her Search for God is “a more genial, but no less 
witty and biting satire than Voltaire’s Candide.” The episodes in the 
. Black Girl’s search depict thé history of man’s search for God, ending 
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with the discovery of the Shavian God of creative evolution. Shaw sug- 
gested subjects, supplied sketches and water colors, and offered specific 
criticism to John Farleigh, the illustrator of the story. 


, I:1, Fall 1964. 


89. Dunlap, Joseph R. ‘“‘Morrisian and Shavian Typography: A Few 
Ulustrations,” pp. 6-7. Shaw did not model the typography of his books 
on Mortris’s The Roots of the Mountains nor on Morris’s ‘‘pre-Kelmscott 
formula,” as Holbrook Jackson asserts. [Sample pages from Morris’s 
The House of the Wolfings, The Roots of the Mountains, apd from 
Shaw’s “Preface” to Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, Widower’s Houses, 
and The Perfect Wagnerite are provided for comparative purposes. ] 


90. Leary, Daniel J. “A Few Notes on Shaw and Tragedy,” pp. 10-11. 
Shaw's belief in an ever-progressing Life Force precluded a tragic view of 
existence. 


—Elsie Adams 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXII:4, Sum- 
mer 1964. 


91. Langer, Susanne K. “Abstraction in Art,” pp. 379-392. In scientific 
thought, abstractions are arrived at through progressive generalization; 
abstraction in art is presentational. ‘The establishment and organization 
of tensions is the basic technique in projecting the image of feeling, the 
artist’s idea, in any medium.” The gestalt principle inherent in perception 
“organizes the impinging sensations into large units. . . . The life of 
every: design springs from some interaction of these two creative pro- 
cesses.” Each art has its primary illusion, which is “the basic transforma- 
tion of the actual dimension . . . in which the work is presented, into a 
virtual one,” but there are also secondary illusions in which the primary 
illusion of another art intersects. These secondary illusions are symbolic 
products of the composition. The process of abstraction in art is immense- 
| ly complex, and the art symbol itself is tremendous in range and depth. 


92. Adams, Hazard. “Symbolism and Yeats’s A Vision,” pp. 425-436. 
A Vision is a commentary on poetry and on “the literal form of thought,” 
and it is a work of art which though freakish “partakes of recognizable 
traditions and literary conventions.” It is in the tradition of the anatomy, 
but “made immensely complicated by a thoroughgoing irony” which is 
indicated by the apparatus enclosing the five books. A Vision is itself an 
important literary work and is also helpful in establishing the context of 
Yeats’s poetry. 


)3 “Warnke, Frank J. “Sacred Play: Baroque Poetic Style,” pp. 455-464. 
Contemporary critics tend to explain away the intellectuality and playful- 
ness of a great deal of 17th-century poetry. The work of Herbert, Mar- 
vell, and Donne read in the light of Johan Huizinga’s theory of play, — 
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exemplifies the fact that “Baroque art is playful in a special and particu- 
larly intense way.” 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


LIBRARY, 5th series, XVIII:2, June 1963. 


94. Shapiro, I. A. “An Unsuspected Earlier Edition of The Defence of 

Conny-catching,” pp. 88-112. The Boxted Hall copy of this 1592 

pamphlet, when compared (through an analysis of typography and print- 

ing) with the two other known copies, in the British Museum and 

UR (STC 5656), proves to be an earlier edition; furthermore, 

its cagcel sheet D seems to contain three new or altered passages and sug- 

gests that it is a second state of the earlier edition. This discovery makes ' 
the theory of Robert Greene’s authorship less tenable; since the pamphlet | 
refers only to two of Greene’s conny-catching pamphlets, its date of entry 

in the Stationers Register must be for the later edition, and the earlier 

one must have been printed by the time of Greene’s Third Part (in early 

February of 1592). 


95. Tillotson, Kathleen. “Oliver Twist in Three Volumes,” pp. 113-132. 
The novel, which grew out of Dickens’s agreement to edit Bentleys 
Miscellany in November 1836 and contribute to it, was not planned as a 
three volume work until Dickens’s proposal of July 1837; the Ms for the 
final chapters was delivered to Bentley on October 20, 1838, after the 
appearance of 40 chapters in the magazine, and the book was announced | 
for November 7. The resulting double pressure of time is responsible 
for the dividing of the printing between two shops and the snatching 
away of the Ms from one (during sheet G of volume III) for use as 
magazine copy at the other. Dickens revised the Miscellany text consider- 
ably for its appearance as a book. The so-called “second edition” (Decem- 
ber 17) and “third edition” (1841) were complicated composites of re- 
issued and reset sheets, but Dickens made no more revisions until 1846. 


96. Mithal, H. S. D. “The Variants in Robert Wilson’s The Three Lords 
of London,” pp. 142-144. Since the list of variants in Leonard Nathan- 
son's article (Library, XIII, 57-59) is incomplete and incorrect, “his 
whole argument falls to the ground.” He misread the black-letter # and 
n, and he failed to include ten of the variants [here listed} revealed by a 
collation of the six available copies. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, IV:3, Spring 1963. 


97. Poggioli, Renalto. “Decadence in Miniature,” pp. 531-562. The 
neo-decadents of the early 20th century in Europe and in America imitated 
the decadent art of the second half of the 19th century, at the samessima 
reducing feeling and imagination. These neo-decadents are satirized in 
Auden’s “The Epigoni.” Their favorite master was Verlaine, and their 
favorite century was the 18th. The most typical neo-decadent in English 
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is John Crowe Ransom, whose beautiful “Here Lies a Lady” embodies 
| most of the characteristics of the style: “a predilection for the frail and 
the feeble, a liking for the quaint and old-fashioned, a fondness for the 
pretty and the doll-like, a curiosity, both mocking and tender, for the 
mummery of life.” 





































, 1V:4, Summer 1963. 


98. LeRoy, Gaylord C. “American Innocence Reconsidered,” pp. 623- 
646. The idea of a specially American innocence has suffered at the 
hands of literary critics who are at the same time philosophic ideaJists and 
philosophic materialists. A more rigorous philosophic materialism ‘would 
rid us of much confusion and nonsense, especially that of Hassan and 
Fiedler, turning us to the central need to change not our thoughts, but the 
structure of society. 


99. Lewis, R. W. B. “Hart Crane and the Clown Tradition,” pp. 745- 
767. Crane was influenced by Chaplin’s clown and Whitman’s comic 
language of the Yankee as well as Laforgue’s Pierrot and the 
French mythic Charlot. In his ‘‘Chaplinesque” Crane celebrates not only 
his image of the poet, but Everyman in a godless world “as he peers 
through a materialistic culture at an increasingly absurd universe in which 
he recognizes his own being—the human being itself—as irredeemably 
clownish.” Crane sparked a revival of the now vital American comic 
tradition, a tradition which, as in Crane, has also a “positive joy.” 


, V:1, Autumn 1963. 


100. Hansen, Chadwick. “The Character of Jim and the Ending of 
Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 45-66. Jim is comic stage Negro, the minstrel 
Mr. Bones, Mammy, sentimental family man, and “man in the abstract.” 
His function in the novel is “to be Huck’s moral burden.” His being 
freed is appropriate, even though it has to be Miss Watson’s doing. The 
Tom Sawyer ending is bad in that Jim, who is carefully developed to the 
point of being noble, is reduced to something sub-human. Huck, too, 
is reduced to an “insensitive idiot-boy.” The last two sentences redeem 
the Sawyer passage. Huck rejects civilization and escapes it, the Negro 
escapes slavery, and every man escapes civilization. 


101. Cox, James M. “The Muse of Samuel Clemens,” pp. 127-141. 
Samuel Clemens created in his wife an angelic editor and censor who was 
the only thing he could believe in and the means by which he could recall 
the redeemed past. Through his wife he could tell all the truth he saw in 
the tall tales of Mark Twain. 

—Robert A. Davies 


MIDSTREAM, X:1, March 1964. 


102. Ozick, Cynthia. “Novels for Adults” (rev.-art., Gerda Charles, 
The Crossing Point and A Slanting Light),*pp. 101-104. Despite stylistic 
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flaws, Gerda Charles’s novels can be read by adults. Her greatest 
strength lies in her handling of character in novels about compromise: 
“her best characters are so ordered that they cannot compromise, though 
they seem to live as if they had done so wholly.” 

—Julian ia 


MODERNA SPRAK, LVIII:2, 1964. | 


103. Hedberg, James. “American Speech,” pp. 99-111. While British | 
pronunciation has been standard for Europeans learning English, it now, 
seems better to teach American pronunctation, this being the ee) of | 
English "spoken by most users. Some rules for pronunciation have been | 
developed at Ann Arbor, but the speaker already accustomed to English 
pronunciation should be warned that American intonations are tricky. 


—Mary Daehler Smith 


MONTH, CCXVII, April 1964. 


104. Isham, Giles. “Tribute to Shakespeare,” pp. 230-234. The later 
plays of Shakespeare, born in an age when reason and faith often seemed 
to be opposed, most clearly embody his Christian philosophy, his tempta- 
tion to despair, his a a The timeless nature of his plays is 
especially evident when they are contrasted with the works of his con- 
temporaries. The immortal sonnets were written by a young man who 
felt youth slipping away and were not meant to be read by the world. 


, CCXVII, May 1964. 


105. Blehl, Vincent F. “The Apologia: Reactions, 1864-5,” pp. 267-277. 
The reaction of reviewers to the Apologia was not so uniform as Wilfrid 
Ward’s life of Newman suggests but “exceedingly complex, subtle, and 
nuanced.” Not many of the more than 50 reviews were detached enough 
to combine sympathetic understanding of Newman's successive religious 
positions, acknowledgement of his sincerity, and recognition of the high 
literary quality of the book. 


, CCXVIII, July-August 1964. 


106. Crehan, J. H. “Shakespeare and the Sarum Ritual,” pp. 47-50. The 
parallels between Oberon’s song in Dream, in which he commands the 
fairies to bless the nuptial chamber, and the second prayer in the Sarum 
ritual, which the priest read in the bedroom of the newly married couple, 
suggest that the play may have been intended for performance at the 
wedding of a Recusant. 


107. Belloc, Elizabeth. ‘“The Stories of Somerset Maugham,” pp. 67-72. 
Maugham has the great gift of the storyteller, the “plot mind,” apd 4 
craftsmanship that eliminates the unnecessary and concentrates on the 
significant. Setting is presented with singular vividness, the story is never 
merely an anecdote, and the characters are realistic. Maugham lacks great- 
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ness because he lacks faith and a strong ethical sense. He never judges 
his characters. As a writer he is completely disillusioned about life, and a 
sardonic cruelty haunts his soul. 


—Dougald B. MacEachen 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLV:2, April 1964. 


108. “Editorial,” pp. 105-107. Shakespeare’s musical allusions show only 
a music-lover, not an expert. He impresses more in scenes employing 
music, but his greatest interest for music specialists has been the inspira- 
tion and challenge to composers extended by his plays and their songs. 
Since speech moves faster than music and music can add nothing to sablime 
verse, most operatic composers have avoided using his text for libretti. 


109. Sternfeld, F. W. “Ophelia’s Version of the Walsingham Song,” 
pp. 108-113. Ophelia’s song “How should I your true love know,” re- 
shapes the popular lyric “As you came from that holy land of Walsing- 
ham.” Recent research has established more poetically and musically ex- 
‘cellent texts. [Details are given here. } 


110. Fiske, Roger. “The ‘Macbeth’ Music,” pp. 114-125. Semi-operatic 
versions of Macb. prevailed from the Restoration to the 1870's. Such a 
version was the only one Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, or Hazlitt could have 
seen. The music long attributed to Matthew Locke or Henry Purcell was 
almost certainly written by Richard Leveridge. [History of the musical 
interpolations is detailed and the music discussed. } 


111. Greer, David. “An Early Setting of Lines from ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ ” pp. 126-129. Music has been recovered for a setting of Venus, 
ll. 517-22, dating no later than the first quarter of the 17th century. 


112. Klein, John W. “Verdi's ‘Otello’ and Rossini's,” pp. 130-140. 
Despite some redeeming passages, Rossini’s long-popular Otello was a 
dismal artistic failure that reduced the Shakespearean masterpiece into 
crude melodrama. Verdi hero-worshipped Shakespeare and long hesitated 
to attempt Otello. His librettist, Boito, was a fine and sensitive artist, 
though his over-absorption with Iago threw his drama out of focus. 
Verdi “in his own medium . . . matched the dramatist in eloquence and 
poignancy” and produced the greatest of Shakespeare-based operas. 


113. Priestman, Brian. “Music for Shakespeare—Some Practical Prob- 
lems,” pp. 141-145. The work of the musical director of a modern Shake- 
spearean production demands singular tact and firmness. Modern Shake- 
spearean staging modes have reduced the use of music to the least ever 
known. Yet Shakespeare used music for many purposes, including simple 
telicf from continuous speech sound. That the music must be “live” 
raises vexing production problems. Musicians must be on or near the 
stage and ideally should themselves be actors. 
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114. Cudworth, Charles. “Two Georgian Classics: Arne and Stevens,” 
pp. 146-153. From the outpouring of Shakespearean settings, some of 
them surprisingly good, which the 18th century produced, the work of 
two composers, Thomas Augustine Arne and Richatd John Samuel 


Stevens, is still being sung. [Their personalities and circumstances of | 


composition are contrasted here. | 
—John O. Waller 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XVI:22, June 2, 1964. 


115. Hagt, Jeffrey. “Hemingway's Code” (rev.-art., Ernest Hemingway, 
A Masteable Feast), pp. 450-452. Hemingway's prose style reflected re- 
action against the middle-class Wilsonian moral uplift of the Oak Park, 
Illinois, of his youth, opposing the Widow Douglas’s values with Huck 
Finn’s “lower-class” facts. The proletarian vocabulary is combined with 
an essentially aristocratic discipline that reminds one of Kipling. Disci- 
plined irony and understaternent match the codes of his fictional charac- 
ters; but these attitudes “won't always do.” Hemingway recognized their 
limits—hence his manner of death. 

—John O. Waller 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVII:1, March 1964. 


116. Carpenter, Hazen C. “Emerson and Christopher Pearse Cranch,” pp. . 


18-42. A study of Cranch’s writing, much still unpublished, reveals a long 
and consistently dedicated discipleship to Emerson. This began to show 
in the prose and poetry Cranch wrote for the Western Messenger, which 
he edited 1835-1841, and continued in transcendental contributions for 
the Dial which the Master enthusiastically approved. Cranch’s first meet- 
ing with Emerson was possibly as early as 1839. In 1841, the younger 
man’s final decision to leave the ministry was probably influenced by a 
heartening letter from Emerson. A posthumous essay by Cranch, published 
in 1892, called Emerson “this great teacher of our century.” 


117. Vanderbilt, Kermit. “Howells and Norton: Some Frustrations of 
the Biographer,” pp. 84-89. [A rejoinder to Clara M. Kirk, NEQ, 
XXXVI:3, 291-319.} “The People” with whom Howells is said to have 
had deep kinship are not easy to identify, and Norton is by no means 
plainly undemocratic. As for their attitudes toward Europe, Norton 
criticized European despotism and snobbery, and Howells sometimes 
found non-European culture barren. Actually, ambivalence is present in 
the attitudes of both men. 


118. Levy, Leo B. “Naturalism in the Making: De Forest’s Honest John 
Vane,” pp. 89-98. A transitional work between realism and naturalism, 
Honest John Vane (1875) shows many of the features that became Pom- 
inent in the naturalistic novels of the 90’s and after. For example, 
Vane’s moral degeneration is described with imagery from the natural 
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sciences (his instincts are “sediment” deposited by his ancestors); and 
there is constant pressure on the characters from both internal and ex- 
ternal forces. As often happens in better-known examples of naturalism, 
the mechanistic presentation of life in Vaze is so complete that the author 
feels called upon, at times, to intervene and “repudiate the picture of 
society that men are no longer able to control.” 


, AXXVIT:2, June 1964. 


119. Sowder, William J. “Emerson’s Rationalist Champions: A Study in 
British Periodicals,” pp. 147-170. Although Emerson’s unosthodoxy 
earned disapproval generally from English commentators in thè 19th 
century, there were two notable exceptions, groups who applauded him and 
used him as an ally. The Secularists, a small group of crusading rational- 
ists, often quoted Emerson’s more anticlerical utterances in their organ The 
Reformer, Emerson, on his side, admired the courage of Secularist leaders 
like Charles Bradlaugh. The Theosophists seized upon certain aspects of 
Emerson's thought, such as his mysticism and interest in Asia, and after 
his death adopted him. 


120. Banta, Martha. “Henry James and “The Others,’ ’’ pp. 171-184. 
James’s family were interested in psychic phenomena, and he lived in an 
age exceptionally curious about the occult; but these facts alone do not 
explain the devotion of this “realistic” novelist to the ghost story form. 
It was a medium for his developing explorations of consciousness. Dis- 
carding mere mystification, he came to think of the successful ghost story 
as that in which the ghost sense richly appears in the consciousness of a 
sensitive observer. He even worked his idea of the influence of the dead 
upon the living into major novels such as The Wings of the Dove. 


121. Seigel, Jules Paul. “Puritan Light Reading,” pp. 185-199. Examina- 
tion of the inventories of Boston booksellers Michael Perry and John 
Usher provides a more accurate description than has been given hereto- 
fore of tastes in light reading among middle-class New Englanders of the 
17th century. There was a strong preference for the didactic; Pilgrim s 
Progress was a favorite. Also popular was vulgar humor such as The 
London Jilt (Increase Mather ordered a copy). Anti-Catholic works sold 
well, but the relatively sophisticated fiction of Aphra Behn did not. 
Tastes in America were much the same as in England, despite the Puritan 
theocracy. 


122. Pickard, John B. “Joha Greenleaf Whittier and the Abolitionist 
Schism of 1840,” pp. 250-254. A letter written by Whittier to his sister 
on June 30, 1840, not heretofore published in entirety, reveals the poet's 
»feeltags about the split, that year, in the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Urged by Garrison, the women’s rights leader Abby Kelley had taken a 
prominent position in the group, forcing a large opposition group to bolt. 
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Whittier, criticized by Garrison and “sick of all their folly,” nevertheless 
described Abby Kelley and the situation with tolerant humor. 
—D. Murray 


NEW SALTIRE, No. 11, April 1964. 


123. Honigmann, E. A. T. “Who Did Like Shakespeare?” pp. 47-50. 
Shakespeare was more highly regarded by discriminating playgoers and 
readers during his lifetime and the decades after his death than G. E. 
Bentley has argued. His acceptance was damaged somewhat by the 
strictures of Ben Jonson; but had he straightforwardly answered Jonson, 
he might have helped hold back the neoclassicism which later sidetracked 
true appreciation of his merits. Shakespeareans today may learn from his 
contemporary critics who objected to his bombast but valued his 
character-creating powers more than we have. 

—John O. Waller 


NEW STATESMAN, May 22, 1964. 


124. Ellmann, Richard. “Under the Ritz,” pp. 809-810. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald had a tendency toward self-disparagement as Ernest Hemingway 
had one toward megalomania. Their association was a pummeling for 
Fitzgerald, who debased himself to one holding contempt for him. 
Hemingway drew strength from self-containment, his writing being a 
partial release of suppressed material. For Fitzgerald writing was a form 
of dissipation. Yet Hemingway in The Moveable Feast admits his con- 
cessions to popularity. 


, May 29, 1964. 


125. Enright, D. J. “All in the Saga,” pp. 845-846. Christopher Hassall’s 
life of Rupert Brooke shows him more intelligent than commonly believed. 
The whole story of his search for perfect love is not given. War became 
an escape from his “dirty” feelings about it. The poems require, how- 
ever, no elucidation from his life. 


126. Pritchett, V. S. “Conrad the Pole” (rev.-art., Conrad's Polish Back- 
ground, ed. Zdzislaw Najder), p. 846. The letters of Conrad’s uncle, 
Tadeusz Bobrowski, much influenced his mind and character, including 
his pessimism. Conrad’s replies give the feeling that he is passionately 
Polish. He is not cosmopolitan, as is usually thought. 


, June 5, 1964. 


127. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. “The Last Magician,” pp. 879-880. The 
Neoplatonists did not see the fraud in hermeticism, and new science arose 
out of sublime nonsense. Even after Isaac Causabon destroyed the syth. 
of the Corpus Hermeticum, men like Robert Fludd, the metaphysical poets, 
or religious thinkers still clung to its doctrines. 
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, June 12, 1964. 


128. Gross, John. “Kipling,” pp. 913-914. Kipling’s philosophy of 
empire is part of his gift as is his sentimentality. His neurosis armored 
him against black thoughts but sometimes in unjustifiable ways. “Mary 
Postgate” is one example of self-indulgence. His imperialism is that of a 
prophet grappling for a substitute religion. His stories suggest the possi- 
bility of healing reconciliation but are not profound enough. He works 
best in the world of myth-fable with simple moral issues as in Kim or 
Mowgli. 
, July 3, 1964. > i 

129. Ricks, Christopher. “Incumbency,” pp. 18-19. The 19th century 
with its unexcited, pure diction in poetry was a great age for the erotic 
poem. A pure style includes the sense of the impure. Tennyson distin- 
guishes love from lust, mere fluency from love; Rossetti retreats to ex- 
cited poetry or dreams; Keats employs richly suggestive deviousness in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes.” In erotic poetry, inhibition is valued. 


, July 17, 1964. 


130. Pritchett, V. S. “Buck’s Biography” (rev.-art., Ulich O'Connor, 
Oliver St. John Gogarty), pp. 89-90. Gogarty delighted in the collisions 
of ideas. A heightened expression of the Irish norm, he had a foot in 
every camp. In life he achieved what he sought. In literature he did the 
amateur pastiche, little conceits, or occasional poems. He has no auto- 
biographical writings. Unlike Joyce and Moore, he lacked the single 
mind. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NEW YORKER, XXXVII:13, May 13, 1961. 


131. Maxwell, William. “The Outermost Dream of the Reverend 
Francis Kilvert” (rev.-art., Kilverťs Diary, ed. William Plomer), pp. 
168-178. Kilvert, who died at 39, kept a voluminous diary during the 
last nine years of his life (1870-1879). Discovered in 1937, it was first 
published in three volumes in 1940. He saw his life as a country curate 
as “humble and uneventful” but wished to record his sense of what “a 
curious and wonderful” thing life is. Although his bride of five weeks 
destroyed much of the diary, which had comprised 22 notebooks, “‘so 
long as English diaries are read” the portions surviving will be cherished 
as a record rare in tenderness, humanity, and delicacy of feeling. 


, SXXVIT:19, June 24, 1961. 


132. Galbraith, John Kenneth. “Sadness in Boston” (rev.-art., Edwin 
>O’Connor, The Edge of Sadness), pp. 87-94. As a subject for novels the 
struggle of the Boston Irish for acculturation is motheaten. O’Connor 
shifts the usual ground to set down a record of a struggle between the 
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Irish and the Irish. The theme is unimportant, but the styie is superb, the 
character design impressive. “O’Connor could, if necessary, work with 
Presbyterians.” He is bounded only by his materials. 


, AXXVIT:25, August 5, 1961. 


133. Liebling, A. J. “The Dollars Damned Him” (tev.-art., Stephen 
Crane: Letters, ed. R. W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes; and Lillian 
Gilkes, Cora Crane), pp. 48-72. Crane was beset by money worries dur- 
- ing the last years of his life. Trying “to live like a member of a profession 
that society took seriously” he amassed debts which he tried to defray 
by driving himself to write even when his health would not allow it. His 
letters hold the record of his desperate struggle to cadge small sums from 
his publishers for the countless short pieces they constantly demanded. 
Cora’s efforts to spare him were genuine but futile. He kept from her 
full knowledge of his illness. 


, XXXVII:31, September 16, 1961. 


134. Updike, John. “Beerbohm and Others” (rev.-att., Parodies: An 
Anthology from Chaucer to Beerbohm—and After, ed. Dwight Mac- 
donald), pp. 163-176. “There remains something abortive and not en- 
tirely pleasing about Beerbohm as a literary figure.” He never gave his 


creative energy full play, although he was a genius at parodying others. 
A parody must be inspired; “a pinch of invective sinks it.” Today, Ameri- 


can parody seems bent on scoring its point too quickly. 


, XXXVIT:32, September 23, 1961. 


135. Balliett, Whitney. “The Blaydon Boy” (rev.-art., Gabriel Fielding, 
In the Time of Greenbloom; Through Streets Broad and Narrow; and 
Brotherly Love), pp. 174-179. Fielding’s great genealogical saga is 
Victorian in structure. His dialogue is ‘‘unfashionably high-spirited and 
gabby.” But the form is governed by the content. All three books are 
“unbreakable wholes.” In his central figure, John Blaydon, Fielding “is 
assembling a human being before our very eyes.” As it progresses this 
brilliant, multi-volumed family chronicle grows in subtlety and in 
tightness of construction. 


, XXXVIT:33, September 30, 1961. 


136. Updike, John. “Creatures of the Air” (rev.-art., Muriel Spark, 
The Bachelors), pp. 161-167. Of Muriel Spark’s five novels, Memento 
Mori alone is superior to The Bachelors. ‘Personal impatience” limits 
her “moral cosmos,” but “her sharp invention and austere style have in 
them something of Dante.” Her specific information in technical areas 
is authoritative yet seems to be hers by natural right rather than something 
acquired through research. “Detachment is the genius of her fiction.” Her 
“fun-house plots” and casual supernaturalism shock the credulity of 
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materialists but are natural enough to a literature that “aspires to a certain 
dispassionate elevation above the human scene.” 


, XXX VII:37, October 28, 1961. 


137. Wilson, Edmund. “Cavalier and Yankee” (rev.-art., William R. 
Taylor, Cavalier and Yankee: The Old South and American National 
Character), pp. 197-205. Americans in the period following the Revo- 
lution sought to find an image of themselves to present to the world. 
William Wirt’s life of Patrick Henry was typical of the effort of South- 
erners to idealize their world to keep it from eroding. In the North, 
James Kirke Paulding and others worried about the effect of desfrocracy 
on Yankee character. As a study of what was in fact an “inharmonious 
organism,’ Taylor has made “a brilliant and original contribution to 
America’s understanding of itself.” 


, XAXXVII:39, November 11, 1961. 
138. Moss, Howard. “The Novels of Daniel Fuchs” (rev.-art., Daniel 


. Fuchs, Summer in Williamsburg; Homage to Blenholt; and Low Com- 


pany), pp. 231-242. Fuchs’s three novels, “buried in the thirties,” deal 
with the slum life of Brooklyn Jews, but avoid the usual pitfalls of novels 
which take as their theme the humiliation of a minority group. They are 
novels neither of special pleading nor of calculated social significance. 
Fuchs boldly tries to see the world he writes about from a comic viewpoint. 
In the first novel, the characters are real; in the second, “they are signifi- 
cant by implication”; in the third, they are both. Fuchs is “a writer both 
witty and loving.” These novels “rise up in the sixties and shine.” 


, XXXVII:52, February 10, 1962. 
139. Balliett, Whitney. ‘““Unclubable” (rev.-art., John Hawkins, The Life 


of Samuel Johnson, ed. Bertram H. Davis), pp. 134-138. Boswell’s 
biography so completely eclipsed Hawkins’s work that it had gone un- 
_ printed since the year of its publication, 1787. An irascible fellow, Sir 
John was dismissed, even by his contemporaries, as unduly severe in his 
estimation of Johnson. Yet Johnson himself held him in high esteem, 
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and with good reason. His Life, characterized by unusual objectivity and 
candor, shows a detachment few biographers achieve when so close to their 
subject. “The book is in certain ways better than Boswell’s.” 


, XXXVIII:10, April 28, 1962. 


140. Moss, Howard. “No Safe Harbor” (rev.-art., Katherine Anne 
Porter, Ship of Fools), pp. 165-173. Although the author’s main purpose 
is to study the German ethos just before Hitler came to power, her book 
is also “a human comedy and a moral allegory.” Her main theme actually 
is “order ws. need.” Yet she suggests that even the best of motives are 
never wholly realizable, that “need turns people into fools, order into 
monsters.” 
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, XXXVIII:36, October 27, 1962. 


141. Bliven, Naomi. “The Fabulous Invalid” (rev.-art., Arthur and 
Barbara Gelb, O'Neill), pp. 206-210. Time must prove whether or not 
the Gelbs are right in assigning enduring value to O’Neill’s works. If- 
they are right, his life, the subject of their book, may seem to matter 
less than it does now. 


, XXXVIII:50, February 2, 1963. 


142. Malcolm, Donald. “The Heroin of Our Times” (rev.-art., William 
Burroughs, Naked Lunch), pp. 114-121. If the pretensions of the author 
to seehis fantasies as “general parables of our time,” are disregarded in 
order to look at the book “as a raw document of personal history,” its 
merits become apparent. He is so “bent upon making horror start upon 
the page that he accomplishes very little else.” The satirist who “attacks 
a real evil for unreal reasons” plies his trade badly. 


, XXXIX:1, February 23, 1963. 


143. Wilson, Edmund. “That Summer in Paris” (rev.-art., Morley 
Callaghan, That Summer in Paris), pp. 139-148. In a book that deals 
mainly with F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway, Callaghan shows 
“his unobtrusive art is more subtle and his intelligence more mature” 
than those of either of the men he writes about. His account is perfectly 
accurate. Hemingway created a “false ies personality” to cover up a 
sensitive nature. A “life of acute moral strain” brought him to his final 
breakdown. 


, XXXIX:3, March 9, 1963. 


144, Auden, W. H. “An Improbable Life” (rev.-art., The Letters of 
Oscar Wilde, ed. Rupert Hart-Davis), pp. 155-177. The definitive text 
of De Profundis, appearing here for the first time, shows it to be a better 
document than earlier versions made it appear. Bosie Douglas used Wilde 
to revenge himself on his father, whom he hated. Wilde was not destitute 
after his imprisonment; he suffered only from the loss of “‘society’s 
approval” which was “essential to his self-esteem.” He lost his will to 
write when he lost social acceptance. Earnest is “perhaps the only purely 
verbal opera in English,” for which Wilde will “always enjoy the personal 
fame of an artist.” 


, XXXIX:18, June 22, 1963. 


145. Adler, Renata. “Salt into Old Scars” (rev.-art., Herbert Gold, 
Salt), pp. 104-111. The plot structure in four of Gold’s novels is the 
same. The hero is an ordinary type, his friend, an inscrutable type. They 
compete for the same woman and the narrative ends with a brawl in which ‘ 
the hero figuratively emasculates his friend. As a satirist Gold is almost a 
total failure. His talent, if he has any, is “smothered in his own mis- 
anthropy.”’ 
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, SXXTX:19, June 29, 1963. 


146. Balliett, Whitney. “Johnson Père, Boswell Fils” (rev.-art., Boswell: 
The Ominous Years, 1774-76, ed. Charles Ryskamp and Frederick A. 
| Pottle), pp. 78-82. Johnson and Boswell virtually have changed places. 
To the 18th century, Johnson was Literature, Boswell, Life. Now we are 
| interested in Johnson, the person, and in Boswell, the writer. The two 
men are thought of as the two halves of a single “outsize personality.” 


, XX XTX :36, October 26, 1963. 


147. Sargeant, Winthrop. “Viewing with Elan” (rev.-art., Asnold T. 
Schwab, James Gibbons Huneker: Critic of the Seven Arts), pp? 208- 
217. Huneker has valid claims to the title often given him—‘‘America’s 
greatest critic.” Because he lacked a formal education, he may have made 
a point of becoming an expert in things not taught in college. A shrewd 
judge of Shaw, when Pygmalion first appeared he said it was a comic- 
opera libretto, “fairly begging for a musical setting.” “He plowed more 
fresh ideas into the minds of his generation in America than any other 
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man, 


, XL:3, March 7, 1964. 


148. Updike, John. “Rhyming Max” (rev.-art., Max in Verse, ed. J. G. 
Riewald), pp. 176-181. The 84 pieces in this collection are, for the most 
part, “footnotes to serious literature.” Though ‘‘overrefined’” they have 
i value, for light verse “tends the thin flame of formal magic and tempers 
= inhuman darkness of reality with the comedy of human artifice.” 
—~John J. McAleer 





NOTES AND QUERIES, XI:7, July 1964. 


(149. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—lII,”’ pp. 
242-250. Later AS scholars owe a debt to Jacob Grimm and A. F. C. 
Vilmar, Grimm for demonstrating, in 1840, in his Introduction to Andreas 
and ‘Elene, a pervasive pagan spirit in nominally Christian poems, and 
Vilmar for following him in his analysis of the Heliand. Grimm’s em- 
phasis upon “the essentially Germanic characteristics and customs in these 
| Christian poems remained the standard approach to AS literature for a 
very long time.” “Not anti-Christian” in the early 19th century, English 
scholars in the 1830’s and 1840's became increasingly influenced by Ger- 
manic scholarship, “to their great gain in philological knowledge and 
great loss in literary good sense.” Exalting the pagan spirit, they blamed 
the medieval clergy for seeking to extirpate paganism in AS poetry. 








150. Tyner, Raymond. “Antedating of ‘Galore, ” p. 250. The word 
„galore, which is dated 1675 in OED, was actually used by William Lisle 
in his translation of Virgil’s Eclogues (1628). 
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151. Barr, D. J. “O.E.D. Antedatings,” p. 250. The terms “carry,” “if 
you please,” “other way about,” and “sun-helmet’’ were all used before 
their date of earliest use shown in OED. 


152. Whitfield, Christopher. “Four Town Clerks of Stratford on Avon, 
1603-1625,” pp. 251-261. Biographical and genealogical details are 
supplied for Francis Collins, Anthony Langston, Thomas Lucas, and 
Thomas Greene. The first three succeeded Greene, Shakespeare’s cousin, 
as town clerk between 1617-1624. 


153. Rusche, H. G. “Two Proverbial Images in Whitney's ‘A Choice 
of Emblemes’ and Marlowe's ‘The Jew of Malta, ” p. 261. Lines 26-47 
of The Jew of Malta (V.ii) contain two images found in Geoffrey Whit- 
ney’s A Choice of Emblemes (1586): Occasion, “bald behind,” and the 
ass that, bearing bread and wine, eats thistles. The first was a popular 
Renaissance figure, and the second goes back to Aesop, but Marlowe may 
have recollected them from Whitney, as they occur there in the same 
passage. 


154. Jump, John J. “Spenser and Marlowe,” pp. 261-262. The first 
four lines of the evocation scene of the 1604 quarto Dr. Faustus echo 
three lines in The Faerie Queene, III.x.46. 


155. Maxwell, J. C. “Notes on ‘Dr. Faustus, ” p. 262. Seven notes on 
Dr. Faustus reveal: echoes of Kyd in two phrases; a pun on reason-raisin 
and linking of the two fruits, echoing I H. IV and The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle; a parallel of motion used for mention from Marston’s 
T Antonio and Me Jida, an echo of Tamburlaine and a conjecture that two 
(B 218) may have been interpolated accidentally from the A text, with 
A 3 used as a source for B a bit earlier than has been thought; the absence 
of need to gloss “basest of the three” as “even baser than the other three” 
(philosophy, law, and physics), since Marlowe may have been ignoring 
philosophy; the intentional factor in two Latin lines of blank verse (B 
68), the lines ot being from the Vulgate Bible, contrary to Faustus’s 
statement. l 


156. Wood, James O. “Hecate’s “Vap-rous Drop, Profound, ” pp. 262- 
264. The picture of Hecate in Macb. IH.v can be linked to the picture 
of the sorceress in John Leslie’s De Origine Moribus et Rebus Gestis 
Scotorum, etymological and philological evidence suggesting Shakespeare’s 
transmutation of Leslie's Latin into English. On both linguistic- 
grammatical grounds and the ground of superior poetic merit, one may 
argue for Shakespeare’s authorship of this disputed passage. 


157. Goldman, Arnold. “The Fruitful Plot of Scholarism Graced,’ ”' 
p- 264. If we read this line as referring to divinity, the word immediately 
preceding it (Dr. Faustus, Prologue, //. 16-17), instead of to Faustus, it 
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becomes far more significant; by stressing God’s grace in divine studies, 
it introduces the antithesis of sacred and profane which as at the heart of 
the play. 


158. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson and 
His Family Circle, II,” pp. 264-270. [Biographical and genealogical 
details are supplied for the Leakes, the family of Richardson’s second 
wife. | 


, 41:8, August 1964. 


159. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—fIk.’ pp. 
282-287. “As a link between Germany and England,” J. M. Kemble “is 
of the greatest importance in the history of Anglo-Saxon studies in the 
nineteenth century’; from a prospective cleric, he became an ardent 
researcher into Germanic philology and “a naive admirer of paganism.” 
Although Grimm, Gervinus, and Kemble were “the greatest scholars” 
investigating AS literature and linguistics of the 19th century, some lesser 
men are worth examining—J. P. E. Greverus, who advocated the study 
of AS in the schools and praised the Nordic paganism of Beowulf, 
“tainted” with Christianity though it was; Charles Kingsley, and Mass- 
mann. Two anonymous critics in the Edinburgh Review, in 1845 and 
1848, reveal “the state of Anglo-Saxon learning in England” at the time; 
the first praises the pagan element in AS literature, and the second sees 
Beowulf as a basically Christian poem. 


160. Hoffman, Richard L. “The Wife of Bath as Student of Ovid,” pp. 
287-288. Not only does Chaucer’s phrase “remedies of love” in the WB's 
Prologue directly translate Ovid's Remedia Amoris, but the “art” whose 
“olde daunce” Alisoun knew refers probably to the Ars Amatoria; the 
“olde daunce” itself “is the dance of lechery,” which Alisoun preferred to 
.seeking remedies for love. 


161. Vichert, Gordon S. “Bernard Mandeville and ‘A Dissertation Upon 
Drunkenness, ” pp. 288-292. Re-examination of the evidence suggests 
that Mandeville did not write this anonymous work. Published in 1727 
(not 1708, as previously thought), the work copies Mandeville’s ideas 
and concerns. Far from advocating the drinking of gin because Dutch 
merchants paid him to do so (as has been charged even today), Mande- 
ville consistently opposed it. 


162. Dixon, P. ‘Edward Bysshe and Pope’s ‘Shakespear,’”’ pp. 292-293. 
Pope's approbations of passages in his edition of Shakespeare duplicate a 
number printed previously in the anthology section of Bysshe’s Art of 
English Poetry as especially commendable. Hence Pope’s Shakespearean 
preferences were not unique. 


163. Burgess, C. F. “Mr. Gay, Amanuensis,” p. 293. The letter of 
Septenber 21, 1726, from Pope to the Earl of Oxford is not in Gay's 
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handwriting, but that of September 27 is. (Pope had injured his right 
hand a few weeks earlier.) This helps to confirm Norman Ault’s con-. 
jecture that the rhymed recipe for stewing veal sent to Swift at Dublin 
about this time was really Pope’s composition, Gay merely serving as 
amanuensis. 


164. Bernard, F. V. “A New Note on Johnson’s ‘London, ” pp. 293- 
296. “London” comments upon two of Johnson’s friends, Richard Savage, 
seen as Thales, and Elizabeth Carter, as Eliza. Tender and compassionate, 
the portrait of “Thales” none the less contains hidden satire, the whole 
implyjag what Johnson specified in his life of Savage; by associating the 
name of Miss Carter with Queen Elizabeth’s, Johnson was paying a compli- 
ment to his old friend. 


165. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “An Early Miltonic Burlesque,” p. 296. The Bee, 
No. 11 (1733) reprints a burlesque of Milton titled “Chloe’s Chamber- 
Pot”; the poem, attributed to John Phillips, had previously appeared in 
1713 under a somewhat different title. 


166. Rothenberg, Gunther E. “ “The Fierce Croatian’ in “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, ” pp. 296-298. Rather than mere rhetoric, Johnson’s 
phrase “the fierce Croatian” (/. 249) is a specific reference to fighters 
for Queen Maria Theresa, in the War of the Spanish Succession, from 
the Military Border established by the Habsburg rulers in the 16th cen- 
tury against the Turks. These fighters, previously little known in Western 
Europe, gained a reputation for ferocity and barbarism that is seen in 
Johnson’s phrase “sons of ravage” at /. 250. 


167. Rawson, C. J. “The Phrase ‘Legal Prostitution’ in Fielding, Defoe 
and Others,” p. 298. In the 18th century, this term seems to have been a 
cant phrase for a loveless marriage. 


168. Stanley, E. G. “Dr. Johnson’s Use of the Word ‘Also,’”’ pp. 298- 
299. Johnson’s treatment of also in his Dictionary shows a personal 
dislike of the word, his definition and examples of its use being “some- 
what arbitrary.” (Cf. F. V. Bernard, “A Stylistic Touchstone for John- 
son's Prose,” N & Q, Feb. 1964, pp. 63-64; AES Item 1485, June 1964.) 
Since concordances to Pope and Gray fail to list also, Johnson apparently 
had company in his O of the word. 


169. McKenzie, D. F. “Samuel Richardson, Mr. W., and Lady T—.,” pp. 
299-300. Although the precise date when Richardson decided to end his 
connections with the Daily Gazetteer is uncertain, a newly discovered letter 
from him to one Charles Acres, another printer, reveals his concern early 
in 1746 that he lacked control of its editorial material. The letter warns’ 
Actes against taking anything from a recent issue of the Gazetteer relating 
to “Mr. W. and Lady T.,” complaints having been received from “several 
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Persons of Quality,” and asserts innocence concerning it. The item may 
have concerned a breach between Lady Townshend and her intimate 
Thomas Winnington, long subjects of town gossip. 


170. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson and 
His Family Circle, II,” pp. 300-304. [Detailed information concerning 
Richardson’s will and beneficiaries under it, and the facts about the 
deaths of his first three children are supplied.] His first son’s baptismal 
record shows that in October 1722, Richardson was living in Salisbury 
Court. 
171. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill—V,” pp. 307-312. 
{ The list is continued of words, word-compounds, and phrases from Mill 
antedating their earliest citations in OED.} 

——John S. Phillipson 


OBERLIN QUARTERLY, 1:2, Winter-Spring 1964. 


172, Ostroff, Anthony. “Introduction,” pp. 5-7. Karl Shapiro’s The 

Bourgeois Poet, the subject of the following essays, illustrates the 
essentially bourgeois nature of the Beat movement, yet supports the values 

which the movement attacked. However, in reading Shapiro’s essay on his 

own work, we must distinguish carefully “between what is said and what is 
really meant.” 


173. Rich, Adrienne. “Essay,” pp. 10-12. More recent sections of The 
_ Bourgeois Poet show improvement over the earlier ones in their handling 
of language, but moments of staleness still occur. When completed, the 
poem may give us a new vision of America. 


174. Justice, Donald. “Essay,” pp. 13-21. Of the three new sections of 
The Bourgeois Poet printed here, section 14 juxtaposes the oppositions 
involved in a centennial celebration for Baudelaire held in Iowa, section 
.15 more quietly conveys a mood “of pleasantly lazy expectancy,” and 
section 16 is a series of vignettes of the poet victimized by society. 


175. Dickey, William. “Essay,” pp. 21-28. Although seemingly shape- 
less, The Bourgeois Poet is unified by recurrent patterns and by the “I” 
of the poem. Sections 14, 15, and 16 form a unit and demonstrate 
Shapiro’s use of language in the poem: a pattern of repeated forms. 
The most impressive quality of the poem is its moral awareness. 


176. Shapiro, Karl. “Author's Comment,” pp. 29-32. The questions of 
good and bad raised by Adrienne Rich and Donald Justice are not too rele- 
vant. Dickey’s question about the poem’s unity is a valid one, but his 
comments on a language that is “poetic” are not. As for the prose poem, 
it is an attempt to get at the truth from which the audience has been 
shielded long enough. o 

—Frank M. Patterson 
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PARTISAN REVIEW, XXX1:3, Summer 1964. 


177. Trilling, Lionel. “Our Hawthorne,” pp. 329-351. According to 
Henry James’s evaluation (English Men of Letters series, 1879), Haw- 
thorne maintains only an aesthetic and playful attitude toward the re- 
ligious elements of his work; the modern critic, on the other hand, sees 
him as “grave, complex and difficult.” This difference suggests much 
about the decline of James’s popularity in the last two decades, and also 
points to the new relationship between a work of art and criticism: “The 
work exists less in itself than in the purview of one or another of the 
public agencies we have set up for the service of the inner life.”- We 
demand that an artist interpose a powerful imagination between us and 
the literal actuality of the world. Kafka is our touchstone for this sheer 
power; by comparison, Hawthorne falls short, suggests to us the limita- 
tions of art, and thus points to the stubborn core of actuality that is not 
to be overcome. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


PMLA, LXXVIII:5, December 1963. 


178. Hornstein, Lillian Herlands. “King Robert of Sicily: A New Manu- 
script,” pp. 453-458. A new 23-line Ms of an early 15th-century version 
of a portion of this ME verse romance has been discovered in the British 
Museum. f'The abbreviations used are described, and comparisons to other 
versions are made. } 


179. Van Laan, Thomas F. “Everyman: A Structural Analysis,” pp. 465- 
475. Structural analysis shows the greatness of Everyman. The drama 
expresses its religious ideas and at the same time keeps dramatic interest 
because of its two part structure: a falling action which shows the hero 
moving from prosperity to despair, and a rising action which brings the 
hero to salvation. Many parallels exist between the two parts of the play. 
The Seven Deadly Sins are implicit in Everyman and the other characters, 
and the structure of the play parallels the life of Christ. 


180. Bierman, Judah. “Science and Society in the New Atlantis and 
Other Renaissance Utopias,’ pp. 492-500. Bacon’s book not only 
presents a view of science not shown in his other works, but also con- 
trasts strikingly with the view of science in other Renaissance utopias 
such as More’s Utopia. ‘The fact that the College of the Six Days 
Works and Salomon’s House are physically separated from the city 
itseif emphasizes that the purpose of science is pure rather than applied 
knowledge, and research rather than education. 


181. Shawcross, John T. “One Aspect of Milton’s Spelling: Idle Final 
‘E,’” pp. 501-510. An examination of Mss known to have been written 
before 1651 shows the extent of consistency and change in Milton’s 
use of the idle final “e.” The study is of significance to future editors 
and to those concerned with Milton’s pronunciation and the dating of his 
Mss. 
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182. Jarrell, Mackie L. “A New Swift Attribution: The Preface to 

Sheridan’s Sermon on St. Cecilia’s Day,” pp. 511-515. The subject 

matter, prose style, vocabulary, and tone suggest that Jonathan Swift 
_ wrote the prefatory letter to the published version of Thomas Sheridan’s 
sermon (1731), preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral the previous year. 


183. Lockhart, Donald M. “ “The Fourth Son of the Mighty Emperor’: 
| The Ethiopian Background of Johnson’s Rasselas,” pp. 516-528. An in- 
vestigation of the possible sources for the Happy Valley section of 
Johnson’s novel shows that the name of the hero, the idea of a valley 
surrounded by mountains, and many of the edenic details wert derived 
from the travel books of Ludolf, Alvares, and Urreta respectively— 
some of which were published in translation by Samuel Purchas. The 
| multiplicity of sources leads to the conclusion that Rasselas was written 
from notes which Johnson had gathered earlier, probably for his Rambler 
essays 204-205. 
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| 184. Parnell, Paul E. “The Sentimental Mask,” pp. 529-535. The senti- 
mentalist in 18th-century drama is one who is relatively perfect, is willing 
to suffer the abuse of less perfect men, and is anxious to forgive the sinner. 
| The sentimentalist thus aspires to the character of Christ—sinless himself 
but willing to bear the burden of the sins of others. Examples from the 
dramas of Richard Steele and Colley Cibber bear out this interpretation. 








|185. Reiman, Donald H. “Shelley's "The Triumph of Life’: The Bio- 


graphical Problem,” pp. 536-550. Neither the Mss written shortly before 
Shelley’s death nor “The Triumph of Life” gives any evidence of a love 
_affair between the poet and Jane Williams. Although it is clear that 
Shelley and Mary were not compatible at the time, there is no reason to 
believe he was unfaithful to her. Shelley’s last poem does not reflect his 
attachment to Jane, but the relationship between Saint-Preux and Julie in 
Rousseau’s Jzlie or la Nouvelle Héloïse. 











186. Luecke, Sister Jane Marte. “Villains and Non-Villains in Haw- 
thorne’s Fiction,” pp. 551-558. Roger Chillingworth and Judge Pyncheon 
are the only major villains in Hawthorne's fiction. Although there are 
many other evil characters, only these two deliberately plot to do serious 
physical harm to others, the author’s implicit definition of villainy. How- 
ever, because Hawthorne's villains are always seen from the outside, they 
are not great artistic creations. 





187. Ehrenpreis, Anne Henry. “Swinburne’s Edition of Popular Ballads,” 
pp. 559-571. Thomas James Wise is responsible for two misconceptions 
about Swinburne’s edition of popular ballads. The collection, primarily of 
” Scots rather than English ballads, was begun in 1861, not in 1859 as Wise 
suggested. +The preface, included in MacInnes’s edition, is not connected 
with the ballads; it was written in 1895 as an essay attacking Andrew 
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Lang. An examination of the many changes the poet made of the ballad 
texts illuminates his poetic techniques at the time. 


188. Phillips, William L. “The Imagery of Dreiser's Novels,” pp. 572- 
585. Dreiser’s major novels contain complex patterns of imagery. In 
Sister Carrie and the Cowperwood novels, sea and animal imagery is used 
to portray the perils of modern city life. In contrast, magic palace and cave 
imagery derived from the Arabian Nights is used to symbolize the possi- 
bility of escape and safety. The latter imagery is continued in An 
American Tragedy, but the former becomes in The Bulwark a symbol of 
the essanfial beneficence of the world. 


189. Glikin, Gloria. “Dorothy M. Richardson: The Personal ‘Pilgrim- 
age, ” pp. 586-600. Very little has been known about the life of Dorothy 
Richardson. Newly collected biographical material shows that Pilgrimage 
is extremely autobiographical. Now that the relationship between the 
author and Miriam, the heroine of the novels, has been established, fuller 
critical comment on these novels is needed. 


190. Gurko, Leo. “The Lost Girl: D. H. Lawrence as a ‘Dickens of the 
Midlands,’ ” pp. 601-605. Although much of Lawrence’s writing contains 
comic satire, The Lost Girl, in addition to presenting some of Lawrence's 
favorite themes, contains a great deal of satire and a large gallery of 
Dickensian characters. This novel shows a side of Lawrence that is often 
under-emphasized. 


| LXXIX:1, March 1964. 


191. Hornstein, Lillian Herlands. “King Robert of Sicily: Analogues 
and Origins,” pp. 13-21. The ME poem about the king whose pride is 
abased by an angel who replaced him on the throne is the most skillfully 
narrated of the many versions of the tale. The Biblical and Talmudic 
motifs in the tale suggest that it probably originated not in India, as has 
been suggested, but in the Near East. 


192, Rothstein, Eric. “Farquhar's Twin-Rivals and the Reform of 
Comedy,” pp. 33-41. Farquhar’s drama and his Discourse upon Comedy 
are both attacks on Collier's A Short View. The Twin-Rivals was written 
as the kind of comedy that Collier favored; the fact that it was a failure, 
despite its considerable merit, shows that Collier's principles of drama 
were not acceptable to audiences of the time. An examination of Far- 


quhar’s earlier plays, especially Love and a Bottle, shows the extreme 
differences between the popular drama of his time and The Twin-Rivals. 


193. Pagliaro, Harold E. “Paradox in the Aphorisms of La Rochefou- 
cauld and Some Representative English Followers,” pp. 42-50. The 
short aphorism used by La Rochefoucauld and such English writers as 
George Savile (Marquis of Halifax), Swift, Lord Chesterfield, and 
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- William Shenstone almost invariably centers around a paradox. The two 


parts of the paradox are related in one of five ways: antithesis, analysis, 
synthesis, equation, or comparison. 


194. Preston, Thomas R. “Smollett and the Benevolent Misanthrope 
Type,” pp. 51-57. In Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, Matthew Bramble, 
the culmination of the character type of the benevolent misanthrope, was 
probably derived immediately from the Man in Black in Goldsmith’s 
The Citizen of the World. Earlier occurrences of a similar type are found 
in George Colman’s The English Merchant, Sarah Fielding’s The Adven- 
tures of David Simple, Corbyn Morris's definition of the humofist in his 
Essay on Wit and Humour, and Samuel Foote’s The Englishman Returned 
from Paris. The type later occurred in Richard Cumberland’s The Fashion- 
able Lover and in many other novels and plays. 


195. Chayes, Irene H. “Rhetoric as Drama: An Approach to the 
Romantic Ode,” pp. 67-79. Little attention has been given to the form 
of the Romantic ode. Coleridge's “Dejection: An Ode,” Shelley's “Ode 
to the West Wind,” and Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale” arg analyzed 
from an Aristotelian point of view. These odes, and others mentioned 
more briefly, tend to begin with the poet in a “subjective state of weakness 
or depression” and deal “openly with failure of some kind, especially a 


| failure of heightened creative consciousness. . . . The final product [is} 


. . a work of art which by virtue of its very coming into being repre- 
sented a victory over its subject.” 


196. DeLaura, David J. “Arnold and Carlyle,” pp. 104129. Carlyle 
was an important influence on the early ideas of Arnold, even though 
Arnold began to criticize Carlyle’s ideas publicly as early as 1849, and 
most violently in the 1860’s because of Carlyle’s essay “Shooting Niagara” 
and his attitude toward Governor Eyre. Although Arnold never acknowl- 
edged it, his ideas toward the aristocracy, the use of force by the state, 
Goethe, and duty; terminology such as Philistine, machinery, mechanical, 
and anarchy; and his methods of presentation were all influenced by 
Carlyle. Arnold often misrepresented Carlyle’s ideas in his attacks on him. 


197, Feltes, N. N. “George Eliot and the Unified Sensibility,” pp. 130- 
136. Eliot’s concept of wholeness of perception is the theory that there 
is no meaningful distinction between thought and feeling. The concept 
appears first in her Scenes of Clerical Life, and the necessity for this 
type of perception is the main point of Middlemarch. The most likely 
source of this psychological theory is G. H. Lewes. 


198. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. “Pure Exercise of Imagination: Archetypal 


' Symbolism in Lord Jim,” pp. 137-147. There are many symbolic parallels 


between thfe Patna and Patusan sections of Conrad’s Lord Jim. Despite its 

lack of thematic unity, the book is his most successful attempt to explore 

the world of the imagination. The major archetypal pattern is that of 
e 
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the hero. The major images are those of light and dark, time, rebirth, 
and fire. 


199. Bass, Eben. “Dramatic Scene and The Awkward Age,” pp. 148- 
157. James’s novel is divided into ten acts, each of which is further sub- 
divided into scenes. The moral conflict between Mrs. Brook and Longdon 
is emphasized by having alternate acts dominated by one or the other. 
The scenes, particularly in the Mrs. Brook sections, are treated in the 
manner of French classical drama, and to some extent, the Longdon acts 
are “pictures” in the Jamesean sense. Although the pattern of the novel is 
extremel¥ formal and elaborate, it is varied enough to make it “plausible 
and pleasing.” 


200. Wilde, Alan. “The Ilusion of St. Mawr: Technique and Vision 
in D. H. Lawrence’s Novel,” pp. 164-170. St. Mawr is not a story about 
a horse, but about the progress of Lou Carrington from a state of 
confusion in England to one of solitary self-knowledge in New Mexico, 
The horse functions primarily as one of the means to this end. The struc- 
ture of the novel is not confused, but parallels Lou’s progress. The first 
third is rambling and loosely knit—indicating her distaste for her hus- 
band and his friends. The subsequent vision of evil causes her to return 
to America in her search for certainty. As Lou begins to find answers, the 
novel becomes more vividly symbolic. 


201. Hapgood, Robert, and Robert Y. Turner. “Dramatic Conventions 
in All’s Well That Ends Well,” pp. 177-182. Hapgood feels that Turnet’s 
article (PMLA, LXXV:5, 497-502) is in error both in its dating of As 
W. in 1601 or 1602 and in its contention that it derives from contempor- 
ary prodigal son plays. The plays cited were, in the main, written after 
1602, and are not similar in plot to Shakespeare’s drama. Turner asserts 
that the plays in question “conform” rather than “duplicate” the plot 
pattern of All’s W. Hach hero acts prodigally and later reforms. The 
exact dating of the plays is not relevant to an argument that Shakespeare 
shared the literary conventions of the period. 


202. Yates, Norris W. “Social Comment in The Nigger of the ‘Nar- 
cissus,’”’ pp. 183-185. Conrad’s novel contains socio-historical criticisms 
of attempts made by Samuel Plimsoll and other liberal reformers to im- 
prove the working conditions of British seamen. Donkin, Wait, Belfast, 
and Podmore have all been lured away from an acceptance of the necessary 
stratification of men on shipboard by landsmen such as Plimsoll. The 
book is thus “a tale of the land as well as of the sea.” 


203. Arnold, Armin. “D. H. Lawrence’s First Critical Essays: Two 
Anonymous Reviews Identified,” pp. 185-188. Lawrence’s first book 
reviews appeared in the English Review in 1912. The first is an approv- 
ing review of an anthology of German poetry; the second unfavorably 
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reviews a collection of translations of German poetry. The reviews, 
quoted fully, “tell us a great deal about his taste in poetry at that time.” 


, LXXTX:3, June 1964. 


204. Meyer, Sam. “The Figures of Rhetoric in Spensers Colin Clout,” 
pp. 206-218. Figures of speech were not entirely ornamental according 
to Elizabethan rhetorical theory. They also functioned as means to help 
achieve the three ends of oratory: to teach, to please, and to move to 
virtuous action. Spenser’s reference to the ‘‘meanesse of the style” of 
Colin Clout is probably mere conventional humility, for the multiplicity 
of rhetorical figures in the poem indicates “a conscious and albei 
control” of rhetoric to achieve a clearly envisaged end. Figures of speech 
are important both to the texture and organization of the poem. 


205. Adams, Maurianne S. “ ‘Ocular Proof’ in Othello and Its Source,” 
pp. 234-241. Shakespeare’s use of verbal echoes shows that he read 
Cinthio’s De Gli Hecatommithi, the novella universally considered to be 
the source of Ot. A comparison of their treatment of key word clusters 
such as ocular proof, sight, revenge, and justice shows how Shakespeare 
transformed Cinthio’s thematic concepts, and at the same time rejected his 
simple moral perspective in order to universalize the concepts of justice, 
the delusions of mere physical sight, and their relationships. Shake- 
speare’s similar transformation of another Cinthio tale in Meas. is briefly 
mentioned. 


206. O Hehir, Brendan. ‘‘ ‘Lost,’ ‘Authorized,’ and ‘Pirated’ Editions of 
John Denham’s Coopers Hil,” pp. 242-253. The preface to J. B.’s 1655 
edition of Coopers Hill has caused several commonly accepted misunder- 
standings about the early publication history of the poem. J. B. is in 
error in several of his statements, and scholars have erred in assuming his 
accuracy. For instance, there is evidently only one lost edition of the 
poem. The 1655 edition was not an authorized one, nor were the earlier 
1642, 1643, and 1650 editions piracies. They were very probably as 
authorized as the 1655 edition. Denham probably revised his poem in 
1653; this revision would account for the many changes between the 1650 
and 1655 editions. 


207. Rosenberg, Bruce A. “Anus Mirabilis Distilled,” pp. 254-258. 
Dryden’s poem contains “an intricate, yet unified system of alchemical 
and astrological metaphors.” Alchemy was still widely known in 1666, 
and Dryden, a member of the Royal Society, uses alchemical allusions in 
other poems. The basic ae in the aaa is that of base metal (King 
Charles, London, England) being transformed by the fire of 1666 into 
gold, or arising like the phoenix. The astrological metaphors center 
around Charles as Jupiter. 


208. Adams, M. Ray. “Della Cruscanism in America,” PP. 259-265. 
Della Cruscanism, a literary movement associated with Robert Merry, 
+ 
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which flourished in England between 1787 and 1791, had considerable 
influence in the United States during the last decade of the 18th century. 
Merry’s poems were often printed in American magazines and many native 
imitations were published. At the same time anti-Della Cruscan 
satires were written by Richard Alsop, Theodore Dwight, Royall Tyler, 
and Philip Freneau. American poetry had a tradition of extreme floridity 
even before the Della Cruscan influence; Joseph Brown Ladd is the most 
famous example. 


209. West, Muriel. “The Death of Miles in The Turn of the Screw,” 
pp. 283-288. The cause of the sudden and mysterious death of Miles by 
heart failure in James’s short novel has never been explained. The boy 
had been in good health throughout the story, and the questions of the 
governess seem to be insufficient reasons for his death. A close reading 
suggests that the governess, while questioning him, literally squeezed 
him to death. Such an act has been prepared for in the novel; the 
governess is compelled to grip or clutch someone whenever she sees 
nen Probably the “governess’ account of her own violence is merely 
a dream.” 


210. Scholes, Robert, and William T. Noon. “James Joyce: An Unfact,” 
p- 355. Scholes feels that Noon’s article (PMLA, LXXVI, 254-276) errs 
in saying Joyce wrote the Commonplace Book. It was written by his 
brother Stanislaus. A quotation in the book is not, as Noon suggests, 
ascribed to Aristotle. Noon replies that the Commonplace Book was 
erroneously thought to be by James Joyce at the time his article was 
written, but asserts that the quotation in question is a paraphrase from 
Aristotle's Poetics. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, L:1, February 1964. 


211. Hartung, Charles V. “The Scope of Linguistic Study,” pp. 1-12. 
Concern with language has accompanied turning points in Western 
thought, and today’s concern with language stresses the present as critical 
in intellectual history. A historical survey of linguistics shows that the 
major problem in linguistics today is defining its scope (note that the 
mechanistic school, the aestheticist school, and contextualist school each 
handles the problem differently). 


212. Faulkner, Seldon. “The Great Train Scene Robbery,” pp. 24-28. 
Augustin Daly’s Under the Gaslight (1867) used a scene wherein a man 
is tied to railroad tracks and released just before a train runs over him. 
The popularity of the scene caused Dion Boucicault to use it in After 
Dark, A Drama of London Life; the play, a hit in London, was brought | 
to America. Daly sued for copyright infringement and won., The case 
resulted in various dramatic subspecies being protected by the law; too, 
an author now could copyright a dramatic situation. 
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, L:2, April 1964. 
213. Wilson, William S. “The Eagle’s Speech in Chaucer’s House of 
Fame,” pp. 153-158. The three seemingly unrelated episodes in the three 
books of Chaucet’s Howse of Fame are thematically related to the trivium; 
the Eagle’s speech in Book II illustrates “the techniques of Ciceronian 


persuasive rhetoric on a relevant science, the physics of sound.” The 


poet’s journey for tidings of love is really a spiritual journey, and the 
poet is confronted with grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic as rivals to 


-= poetry. Chaucer tests rhetoric as part of the characterization of the Eagle 
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and separates “poetry and persuasive rhetoric as intellectual methods.” 
—Julian. Mates 


QUEST, No. 41, April-June 1964. 


214. Bhatt, Keshab D. “Wordsworth’s Lucy,” pp. 46-53. The depth of 
emotion in the Lucy poems makes it highly unlikely that Lucy is a wholly 
ideal figure. Of the three women in Wordsworth’s life, Dorothy comes 


closest to being the inspiration for Lucy. 
—Mary Daehler Smith 


RESEARCH STUDIES (Washington State U.), XXXI:3, September 


. 1963. 
215. Dudley, Fred A. “A Letter from William Allen White,” pp. 139- 


140. “Notably thoughtful and courteous,” the letter (1935) from White 
to Dudley concerns White’s obituary editorial, “Mary White” (1921), 


. which elicited much correspondence with others. [The letter is here pub- 
~ lished for the first time. ] 


—~Richard Lettis 
REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XV:58, May 1964. 


' 216. Mitchell, Bruce. “Pronouns in Old English Poetry. Some Syntacti- 


cal Notes,” pp. 129-141. [This article discusses pronoun variants and 
their effect on passages of OE poetry. Lines from Maxims, Paris Psalter, 
Seasons for Fasting, Juliana, Guthlac, Exodus, Creed, Elene, Judge- 
ment Day, Riddle, Christ, Beowulf, and Genesis are cited. } 


217. Southall, Raymond. “The Devonshire Manuscript Collection of 


Early Tudor Poetry, 1532-41,” pp. 142-150. {The Devonshire Ms is 
described and the history of its ownership traced.} The selections 
emphasize vernacular poetry; love, loyalty, and secrecy are the most com- 
mon concerns. 


218. Krueger, Robert. ‘The Publication of John Donne’s Sermons,” 
pp. 151-160. While gathering 50 of his father’s sermons for publication 
in 1638, the younger Donne received a larger collection from Henry 
King. These he printed with Walton’s Life before the first 50 were 
gathered and licensed—even though he had already contracted with a 
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printer for them. This explains, perhaps, why both F80 and F50 were 
entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1639/40, even though F50 was 
published nine years later. 


219. Owen, W. J. B. “Wordsworth and Jeffrey in Collaboration,” pp. 
161-167. In spite of Francis Jeffrey’s unfavorable reviews of The Ex- 
exrsion and other poetry and Wordsworth’s sensitivity to them, both men 
showed indebtedness to each other in their attitudes about poetic 
diction and subject matter, and in their ideas on the relation of popularity 
to poetic merit. 

220. Barish, Evelyn. “A New Clough Manuscript,” pp. 168-174. A Ms 
for Clough’s “Solvitur Acris Hiems” survives in a volume of miscellaneous 
letters in the Bodleian Library. It “appears to be a second folio of a 
published but evidently incomplete letter from which it was probably 
accidentally separated.” The Ms helps date the poem and describes 
Clough’s mood at the time it was composed. The added verses show 
Clough’s most engaging use of “light lyricism laced with irony.” [Text 
included. } 


221. Greene, Richard Leighton. “Wyatt's ‘J am as I am’ in Carol-form,” 
pp. 175-180. The unidentified carol on a front fly leaf of Ms Latin 35 
in the library of the University of Pennsylvania is a variant of Wyatt's 
poem beginning “I am as I am and so will I be.” [Texts of both the 
carol and the Wyatt poem are included. ] 


222. Kennedy, R. F. “Another Davies Manuscript,” p. 180. “In addition 
to the four manuscript collections of Sir John Davies’s epigrams .. . , 
there exists yet another manuscript compilation, of 43 poems, in the 
Cambridge University Library.” 


223. Carey, John. “Miltons Ad Patrem, 35-37," pp. 180-184. Lines 
35-37 of Milton’s Ad Patrem have been misinterpreted by commentators. 
What Milton claims is “that his fiery spirit soars, even now, while he is 
still alive, to the outermost sphere of the universe and there, whirling 
among the other spheres, joins in the immortal song of the starry choir.” 


224. Rees, Joan. “ ‘But for such Faith.’ A Shelley Crux,” pp. 185-186. 
The phrase, “But for such faith,” at the end of “Mont Blanc” is best 
taken as “for the sake of faith alone.” 

—Lewis B. Horne 
SCIENCE, CXLIV:3619, May 8, 1964. 


225. See, Richard. “Mechanical Translation and Related Language 
Research,” pp. 621-626. “Item-for-item” substitution, the most primitive 
form of computer translation, has limited, but genuine value as an aid to 
eventual translation. More sophisticated translations result from “mor- 
phological processing,” accounting for derived forms of words, and from 
“synthetic processing,” accounting for grammatical structures. ‘“Trans- 
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formational translation” handles complex sentence patterns, while the 
most sophisticated form, “semantic processing,” considers multiple mean- 
ings of words. None of these forms of machine translation is wholly 
successful; all are well supported by government money. 

—Randolph Hudson 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, CCXI:2, August 1964. 


226. “Automatic Muse,” p. 44. Richard Ragan has programed a com- 
puter to compose “strangely powerful” rhymed quatrains, which illumi- 
` nate that element of poetry achieving its effect by the juxtapgsition of 
dissonant elements. *. 

—Randolph Hudson 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, XVII, 1964. 


227. Reddaway, T. F. “London and the Court,” pp. 3-12, 241. The 
London area was bulging in Shakespeare’s time, perhaps quadrupling its 
population in the 16th century. City legislation focused on supplies (like 
water), fair prices (for bread, fuel, etc.), services (hospitals, sanitation), 
and the restriction of rogues and vagabonds. The court affected the City 
through its seven residences in the area, by exacting heavy taxes from it 
for wars, and through patronage. Jonson reflects London more than 
Shakespeare does. ' 


228. Hoskins, W. G. “Provincial Life,” pp. 13-20, 241-242, Shake- 
speare’s England had a small population (3,000,000), but many more 
people lived in the country than in the city. Market towns were the 
center of country life, gay enough with its 27 holidays a year (besides 
Sundays). Despite serious inflation, life then was happier than today, 
with satisfying work, and a sense of security through close roots in place 
and family. 


229. Quinn, D. B. “Sailors and the Sea,” pp. 21-36, 242-245. Pride in 
the Navy-royal in the 16th century stimulated study of ship design and 
of navigational aids. Adventure and the chance of rapid advancement 
attracted men to a life at sea made difficult by poor diet, disease, piracy, 
and national enmity. The many accounts of voyages reflect the good 
public image enjoyed by sailors, at least through Elizabeth’s reign. Temp. 
opens with a most convincing sea scene. 


230. Hunter, G. K. ‘“Elizabethans and Foreigners,” pp. 37-52, 245-249. 
Elizabethans maintained a medieval religious attitude to geography, feel- 
_ ing no clash between religious-inspired maps and newly discovered facts. 
Foreigners being rare in England, the less common ones served as moral 
examples. Thus Italians served for the study of the dangers of money, 
Jews as the opposing norm for judging truly Christian behavior, and 
Moors as the devil himself. Othello as a rare exception shows Shakespeare 
turning the tables by giving Christians a spectacular standard in this unique 
leader of Christegdom against the Turks. 
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231. Curtis, M. H. “Education and Apprenticeship,” pp. 53-72, 249- 
250. Elizabethans respected learning highly and endowed grammar 
schools extremely generously. Perhaps half the boys in England attended 
them. Education in the petty nee stressed English, and in the gram- 
mar schools Latin, with a generally uniform Latin curriculum ensured by 
the law on texts. The universities thrived with a new vigor, stressing 
Latin but adding other subjects. Apprenticeship provided a technical 
and moral training and was strictly regulated. It flourished most in 
London, a diverse center of learning, with considerable adult education 
available (as in the Gresham professorships). 


232. Ives, E. W. “The Law and the Lawyers,” pp. 73-86, 251-252. 
Elizabethans had close contact with the law, Shakespeare’s knowledge 
being typical. Types of law and the types of courts administering them 
were numerous and overlapping, but real attempts were made to offset 
their proverbially bad reputation. The Inns of Court fostered a society 
of gentlemen more than a thorough education, but barristers who per- 
sisted could prosper and also rise rapidly in society. Details of trials 


show the impression of the courts that an average Elizabethan would have 
had. 


233. Dobb, Clifford. “London’s Prisons,” pp. 87-100, 252-255. There 
were 18 prisons in Elizabethan London, with some specialization in 
offenses. Imprisonment was not regarded as a punishment, but it could 
be lengthy (e.g., for debtors). Prisons were run as business enterprises, 
with numerous charges, often according to a socially graded scale. “Prison 
life in Shakespeare’s day was a microcosm of the world outside.” 


234. Styles, Philip. “The Commonwealth,” pp. 103-119, 255-257. 
Elizabethans looked on the commonwealth (their word for state) as a 
religious rather than political concept. Although they would explain it as 
a community of free men, they thought in terms of “unity rather than 
freedom to differ.” As part of the great chain of being, it was a ‘‘mani- 
festation of the will of God” and so ideally static rather than changing. 
Hence Elizabethan laws aimed at restoring the true law, not at change. 
The chief influence on political thought was not the Wars of the Roses, 
but the pulpit. Puritan political thought, much different from that of the 
17th century, stressed absolute obedience to the civil government. 


235. Harris, Bernard. “Dissent and Satire,” pp. 120-137, 257. As the 
short-lived Elizabethan compromise was coming to an end in the 1590's, 
the tone of Catholic. exiles became increasingly harsh, and the Puritan 
dissent found its most vigorous voice in satire (especially the Martin 
Marprelate tracts). Then the tone of literary satire changed from the 
Apocalyptic and moralizing concern of the University wits to the epigram 
and generalized attack on society of young men like Donne and Marston. 
Unlike these latter Shakespeare never presents the evils of society as 
distinct from individuals. 
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236. Hall, Marie Boas. “Scientific Thought,” pp. 138-151, 257-258. 
Theoretical astronomy advanced considerably during Shakespeare’s life- 
time, with Copernicus’s work available in English in 1556, and popular 
from 1576. Tycho Brahe (writing in 1573 and 1588) showed that 
crystalline spheres do not exist (and Kepler and Galileo published im- 
portant ideas in 1609 and 1610), Shakespeare was uninformed about 
these advances, though he drew a few images from standard theoretical 
astronomy; but he was well-informed on astrology. He also drew images 
from alchemy. Medicine was in a primitive state; and any zoology, vir- 
tually unavailable in English before 1601. 

237. Poynter, F. N. L. “Medicine and Public Health,” pp. 152-166, 258- 
259. Elizabethan emotions about disease and filth differed greatly from 
ours today, and there was much more concern to mask odors than to 
remove their causes. Highly trained physicians were very rare, and their 
success in cures not superior to that of amateurs and quacks. Surgeons, 
a distinct group, dealt with surface diseases, bloodletting, and broken 
bones. Drugs and herbs were numerous but their chemistry unknown. 
Syphilis and the plague were very common. 


238. Briggs, Katharine M. “The Folds of Folklore,” pp. 167-179, 259- 
260. The stories, songs, and games of childhood, which greatly influence 
a person all his life, seem to become increasingly influential in Shake- 
speare’s later plays (e.g., Lear, W.T., and Per.). Shakespeare may have 
thought of death as a sergeant through a vivid memory of a play 
seen in childhood, and his fairies are clearly of folk origin (e.g., size, in 
Dream). 


239. Pellegrini, G. “Symbols and Significances,” pp. 180-187, 260-261. 
Pictorial symbols were common for conveying moral messages in Eliza- 
bethan times, from the queen on down. Emblem books, with pictures and 


_terse messages combined for didactic purposes, illuminate passages in 


Spenser and in plays of Marston, Chapman, and Jonson. In Shake- 
speare the influence of emblem books appears in the casket scene in 
Merch., the “sponge” passage in Ham., and especially the scene of the 
suitors’ shields in Per. 


240. Armstrong, William A. “Actors and Theatres,” pp. 191-204, 261- 
262. Acting styles and stage arrangements varied greatly in the Eliza- 
bethan theater. Shakespeare may have seen the eel violent Herod 
of the Coventry miracle plays. He shows a detailed knowledge of the 
history of the theater (cf. Dream). Dramatists (e.g., Marlowe) disliked 
Richard Tarlton’s improvising in the 1580’s, and Shakespeare may have 
been trying to curb that of Will Kempe when writing the lines for Peter 
(Romeo) and Dogberry (Much). Playwrights instructed actors, tradition 
supposedly recalling some of Shakespeare’s instructions. Among the 
various stagings, simultaneous settings were much used. Curtains were 
used in staging thrones, tents, bowers, and possibly a recess behind the 
stage proper. . 
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241. Brown, Arthur. “The Printing of Books,” pp. 205-213, 263-264. 
Elizabethan dramatists sold their plays to acting companies, which were 
then usually responsible for any arrangements with printers. -Acting 
companies which were breaking up (e.g, in time oe plague) would 
probably sell plays to printers. Fredson T. Bowers in On Editing 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists lists 13 kinds of copy [here 
reviewed} which came to printers. Problems in studying the printing of 
the text include the type of casting-off used, difficult handwriting, 
mechanical printing errors, and the very casual proofreading. Dramatists 
like Heywood were scornful about the printing of plays and likely made 
no effart"to read proof. 


242. Sternfeld, F. W. “Music and Ballads,” pp. 214-222, 264. Eliza- 
bethans assumed that music had supernatural implications (and at times 
sources), as their history books told them. Music of the appropriate sort 
would, they felt, provoke action that was religious, or martial, or lasciv- 
ious. Per. makes much use of these beliefs. Balladry was also the source 
of many dramatic allusions. There were many more ballads than tunes, 
so that tune echoes from one ballad to another would be available for 
dramatic allusions (e.g., Lear). 


243. Byrne, Muriel St. Clare. “The Foundations of Elizabethan Lan- 
guage,” pp. 223-239, 264-265. The bulky correspondence, both personal 
and official, in the collection of Viscount Lisle covering the years 1533 
to 1540 provides an excellent basis for studying the speech of 16th- 
century England. The rhythm is based on the five-stress unit, with sylla- 
bic runs from seven to 16; four-stress and three-stress units are frequent 
and provide variety (many of the five-stress units parallel lines in Shake- 
speare closely in rhythm). In vocabulary, there are both colloquialisms 
used by Shakespeare and ones used by us today but not by him. Latinisms 
are frequent. Proverbs are surprisingly frequent, and light punning also 
shows a parallel to Shakespeare. Assemblages of nouns, verbs, and ad- 
jectives sometimes suggest Exphues. 

—Wailliam H. Magee 


SOUTH ATLANTIC BULLETIN, XXVIII:2, March 1963. 


244. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “Pulitzer and Williams,” pp. 3-4. 
Although he was “the most dynamic and skillful poet of the century,” 
Williams’s books habitually were uneven because of his “public experi- 
mentation.” Pictures from Brueghel is not uneven. It earned a Pulitzer 
Prize for Williams not in his role as “godfather of American poetry,” 
but “as its greatest producing poet.” 


, XX VIII:4, November 1963. 


245. Calhoun, Richard James. “Existentialism, Phenomenelogy, and 
Literary Theory,” pp. 4-8. The phenomenologist is interested in what a 
work of art “means to say, what it is, and what happens during the inter- 
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action between the art object and the viewer.’ René Wellek, Austin 
Warren, Francis Fergusson, and Murray Krieger have made effective use 
of the phenomenological approach. It might be applied profitably, also, 
both to the “Theatre of the Absurd,” and the poetry of the Robert Lowell 
school, 

—John J. McAleer 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, I:1, December 1963. 


246. Krause, Herbert. “Myth and Reality on the High Plains,” pp. 3-20. 
Any study of the cowboy, in history or literature, must begin with a con- 
sideration of him as a transplanted Easterner, shaped to the infage he 
became by the demands of an arid, brutal land. 


247. Chillman, Dawes. “Miss Morland’s Mind: Sentiment, Reason, and 
Experience in Northanger Abbey,” pp. 37-47. Jane Austen is not a 
“throwback to the era of rationalism.” Northanger Abbey reveals her as 
“a disciple of Hume, not of Hobbes.” She “acknowledges the importance 
of emotion, and represents social order as a product of man’s essentially 
benevolent nature.” 


, 1:2, May 1964. 


248. James, Stuart B. “The Home’s Tyranny: Robert Frost’s ‘A Servant 
to Servants’ and Andrew Wyeth’s ‘Christina’s World,’” pp. 3-15. 
Wyeth’s painting and Frost's poem follow one of the most insist- 
ent traditions in American art—the use of homes and houses as haunted 
prisons. Suggesting the tragic incompatibility between love and security, 
these two pieces corroborate the truth that great art is tragic and trans- 
cending. 


249. Joselyn, Sister M. “On the Making of Ship of Fools,” pp. 46-52. 
A study of the growth of Ship of Fools reveals that Miss Porter, on final 
publication, eliminated almost nothing from the 11 chapters previously 
published, though she rearranged much, rewrote meticulously for diction 
and style, composed approximately 28 “bridges” and added 174 pages. 
The results were a stress on allegorical significance, firmer chronology, 
creation of climactic parts, new character emphasis. 

—Sister Robert Louise, O.P. 


SPECTATOR, No. 7099, July 17, 1964. 


250. Behan, Brian. “My Brother Brendan,” pp. 77-79. These reminis- 
cences present incidents that reveal Brendan Behan’s love for people, his 
belief in their goodness, and his degeneration when success and spongers 
, and flatterers drove away his true friends. 

—Robert Yackshaw 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, IV:3, Summer 
1964. 


251. Paulson, Ronald. “Smollett and Hogarth: The Identity of Pallet,” 
pp. 351-359. Smollett seems to have had William Hogarth in mind when 
he created the painter Pallet in The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 
Pallet likes the same kind of art as did Hogarth; like Hogarth he poses 
as an art critic and has an overdeveloped business sense. Adding to the 
evidence are numerous parallels—in dress, age, and manner. Even the 
name Pallet seems to support the identity since an artist’s palette was a 
Hogarth trademark. 


252. Pettit, Henry. “Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening’ and the Critics,” pp. 
361-369. Critics of Collins’s Ode to Evening up to the publication of 
H. W. Garrod’s Warton lecture on Collins in 1928 lauded the poem. 
Garrod found the poem less than pleasing. Since Garrod, critics have 
broadened and varied their approaches to the poem, some progressing 
beyond earlier criticism by searching for an organic unity in the poem. 
Today the poem can be seen as derivative in its theme and materials, 
derivative of the classics in its imagery, and especially of Milton in its 
diction. “The success of Collins is his originality within perfectly 
traditional patterns.” 


253. King, Bruce. “The Significance of Dryden’s State of Innocence,” 
pp. 371-391. In The State of Innocence Dryden considers man’s moral 
responsibility for his instincts in the light of 17th-century argument on 
free will and determinism. The work gives a personal, new meaning to 
Milton’s “Paradise within’: “Paradise within” represents “those virtues 
of temperance and self-regulation that Dryden felt were necessary if man 
was to avoid life’s unrest” —a state of constant appetites, conquests, and 
fears. The imagery and themes of The State of Innocence dominate Dry- 
den’s most important works, even to the point in The Unhappy Favorite 
of alluding to the danger of rebellion against the government of England, 
Godď’s ordained government, and a consequent disastrous anarchy filled 
with nature’s wars. 


254. Benson, Donald R. “Theology and Politics in Dryden’s Conver- 
sion,” pp. 393-412. Dryden’s Relzgio Laici, his answer to Stilling- 
fleet, and The Hind and the Panther are not basically arguments of 
philosophical skepticism but of traditional Christian apologetics directed 
against religious rationalism. Dryden’s reservations on reason lay more 
in the political sphere than the theological, and he gradually felt that 
religious questions had to be authoritatively resolved before they could 
become political. He came to doubt that the Established Church could 
stop religious controversy, thus losing its integrity and causing loss of 
the integrity of society; his answer was in an enforced public agreement 
which could be effected only by the Roman Catholic Church because it 
claimed the necessary spiritual authority. 


+ 
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255. Ward, Addison. “The Tory View of Roman History,” pp. 413-456. 
Roman history to English writers in the early 18th century was slanted 
toward the Whig, or Republican, view. Swift, Steele, Thomas Gordon, 
and endless others propagated the conventional, almost mythical, ideas 
of the revered classical writers and of later historians that the Roman 
Republic was destroyed by Caesar and his followers. Early undercurrents 
of challenge to this view appear in a work by Basil Kennett, Romae 


| Antiquae Notitia, or, the Antiquities of Rome; in writings of John 


Dennis and Aaron Hill; in Lord Bolingbroke; and in Baron Lyttelton’s 
Observations on the Life of Cicero. Nathaniel Hooke’s Roman History 
(1738-1771) completely reversed the Whig view and may be térmed the 
culmination of the “Tory? view. Anti-Republican historians in the 
18th century anticipated many discoveries of modern historical research 
and were probably important in a move toward objectivity, but they had 
little grasp of historical forces. Their attack seems a part of the general 
movement away from Augustanism. 


256. Chapin, Chester F. “Samuel Johnson’s Religious Development,” 
pp. 457-474. Johnson’s religious attitudes were not static all his life but 
changed significantly shortly before his death. An extraordinary religious 
experience in February 1784 led him to abandon his theory of the Atone- 
ment as a kind of exemplum for men to remember. Instead he viewed 
Christ’s death as expiatory and “faith in the sacrifice of Jesus as necessary 
. .. for salvation.” His last days thus became “Evangelical” as he also 
acknowledged conversion to mean a particular type of sudden spiritual 


_ experience and Christ as an active saving force within man. 


257. Stewart, Mary M. “Boswell and the Infidels,” pp. 475-483. Boswell 
reveals most clearly the high value of the Christian faith to himself in his 
attacks against the infidels (especially Edward Gibbon) of his time. But 
he did not always have ready arguments to defend Christianity and felt the 
need for help from Dr. Johnson. Thus he feared the infidels and their 
attacks. His violent imagery corroborates his fear. His attacks not only 
provided an antidote to his age but also strengthened his own faith. 


258. Ohlin, Peter. “‘Cadenus and Vanessa’: Reason and Passion,” pp. 
484-496. Basically, the conflict in “Cadenus and Vanessa’ is between 
reason and passion, specifically as it appears in the relationship between 
men and women. On the biographical level the poem implies rejection 
of Vanessa's (Esther Vanhomrigh’s) type of love—a love ruled by 
passion. It suggests a rational relationship, emphasizing friendship, 
esteem, true judgment, and wit. On a more important level the poem 
presents a dialogue between reason and passion, exploring the possibilities 
of a human love and concluding that the only kind of love possible is 


” similar to a Christian selfless love, a reflection of God’s divine love for 


mankind. “Lastly, the detailed conflict foreshadows parts of the fourth 
book of Gulliver's Travels. 
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259. Spacks, Patricia M. “Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eight- 
eenth Century,” pp. 497-517. [Critical reviews of books and articles 
from 1963 to early 1964 on Restoration and 18th-century writers. } 

—M. F. Orth 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 25, Spring 1964. 


260. Greenberg, Robert A. “Matthew Arnold’s Refuge of Art: ‘Trist- 
ram and Iseult? ” pp. 1-4. Arnold could have omitted “Tristram and 
Iseult” from his 1853 volume, one might suppose, for the same reasons he 
gave for qmitting “Empedocles on Etna.” The story of Tristram and Iseult 
does not inspirit and give pleasure, nor is it a noble action. ‘Yet he felt 
he could retain it because in the poem he created a detached narrative 
voice not his own which can provide the wide and luminous comforting 
view that art affords. Callicles in “Empedocles” cannot perform the same 
kind of service because he is committed to the action. 


261. Packer, Lona Mosk. “Sun and Shadow: The Nature of Experience 
in Tennyson's “The Lady of Shalott,’’’ pp. 4-8. In “The Lady of Shalott” 
Tennyson is grappling with the problem of the relation between appear- 
ance and reality. Reality takes on a specialized meaning in the poem; it 
becomes ‘knowledge of love, but more particularly, knowledge of sexual 
love.” Yet this kind of experience may be destructive of the creative 
power of the artist. 


262. Leach, Elsie. “Alice in Wonderland in Perspective,” pp. 9-11. Alice 
in Wonderland has been subjected to far-fetched interpretations by some, 
and the action as well as the character of Alice sacrificed for the sake of 
the language by others. But the book can be read as a meaningful whole 
simply by seeing it as a dramatization of the child-adult conflict, a protest 
against adult didacticism and the kind of literature for children prevailing 
at the time. 


263. Hellstrom, Ward. “Hardy's Use of Setting and Jude the Obscure,” 
pp. 11-13. The shift of setting in Jude the Obscure illustrates modern 
unrest‘and reflects Jude’s alienation from the land. A measure of unity 
of setting is achieved through Christminster, with which Jude finds him- 
self in conflict and by which he is ultimately defeated. 


264. Merton, Stephen. “George Eliot and William Hale White,” pp 
13-15. White showed the great affection and admiration which he had 
for George Eliot in the character of Teresa in his novel The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford and in several non-fiction publications. 


265. Kenney, Blair Gates. “The Two Isabels: A Study in Distortion,” 
p. 15-17. There are many correspondences between Trollope’s The 
Duke’s Children and James’s The Portrait of a Lady, and it seems likely 
that James got many hints for The Portrait from reading Trollope’s novel. 
However, James reverses Trollope’s theme. Trollope’s Isabel Boncassen, 
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an image of the new, triumphs over the old; Isabel Archer, James's 
image of the new, is triumphed over by the old. Trollope’s world is 
normal and natural; the world of James, with his greater interest in the 
abnormal, is a distorted one “in which isolation and impotence are the 
normal conditions of life.” 


266. Levine, Richard A. “Carlyle as Poet: The Phoenix Image in 
“Organic Filaments,’ ” pp. 18-20. Carlyle is not often thought of as a 
conscious literary artist. Yet in his work there are passages that are 
poetic in their tone, execution, and rhythm. An outstanding example is 
the chapter “Organic Filaments” in Sartor Resartus, in which Carlyle 
subtly interweaves the phoenix image, symbolic of the continuity and re- 
newal of mankind, throughout the entire chapter. 


267. Poston, Lawrence, HI. “Romola and Thomas Trollope’s Filippo 
Strozzi,” pp. 20-22. Parallels in the careers of Tito in Romola and the 
historical Florentine Filippo Strozzi, the subject of a biography by Trol- 
lope published in 1860, suggest that the biography may have influenced 
the shaping of George Eliot's Tito. 


268. Peterson, William S. “The Landscapes of ‘Rugby Chapel,’” pp. 
22-23. The two landscapes in “Rugby Chapel,” mountain and arid desert, 
show not only the difference between those who achieve only individual 
salvation in life’s journey and those who save themselves and others as 
well, but also the difference between a son and a father who have become 
“symbols of the changing temper of their age.” 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, VII:3, March 1964. 


269. Coulling, Sidney M. B. “Matthew Arnold’s 1853 Preface: Its 
Origin and Aftermath,” pp. 233-263. Into the Preface, Arnold com- 
pressed general and specific attacks on contemporary critics, condemnations 
of romantic excess and of Alexander Smith, a reply to reviews of his earlier 
poetry, and an answer to the objections to that poetry by Clough and other 
friends. Reviewers generally noticed the Preface with hostility; Arnold’s 
Preface to the second edition suggests a weakening of his earlier position. 
“On the Modern Element in Literature” modifies his earlier position by 
the introduction of the criterion of “adequacy”; in it we see Arnold turn- 
ing toward his role as critic. 


270. Altholz, Josef L. “Newman and History,” pp. 285-294. Newman's 
research on the Church Fathers led him toward conversion; once he had 
accepted Authority as the source of certainty, he drew back from the 
consequences of the historical analysis of doctrine. “Newman .. . used 
history to release theology from mere reason, conscience to release it from 
mere history, and Authority to release it from private judgment.” Thus 
for Newman history was always subservient to theology. 
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271. Knoepflmacher, U. C. “George Eliot, Feuerbach, and the Question 
of Criticism,” pp. 306-309. George Eliot can be fully appreciated only 
when we see her simultaneously as artist and philosopher. For example, 
in Adam Bede she depends not only on Feuerbach’s philosophy, but draws 
upon his interpretation of the sacraments to present symbolically Adam’s 
conversion to Feuerbachian religion. : 

—Wendell V. Harris 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, IX:4, December 1963. 


272. Hindus, Milton. “Notes Toward the Definition of a Typical Poetic 
Line in “Whitman,” pp. 75-81. Understanding of Whitman's artistry has 
been hampered by the poet’s many statements denying aesthetic goals. If 
Whitman is to be rescued from those who uncritically worship him as 
merely a religious and social spokesman, he must be seen as a poet who 
took great pains with the choice and arrangement of his words. Scansion 
of the line “Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring” reveals 
Whitman's greatness as a word-master. The three-beat pattern of this 
line is maintained throughout “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,” reinforcing the poem’s imagery, structure, and thematic 
content. 


273. DeFalco, Joseph M. “The Narrative Shift in Whitman's ‘Song of 
Myself; ” pp. 82-84. In Section 24 of “Song of Myself” the point of 
view shifts from the generic “P? to the specific personality “Walt Whit- 
man.” This change marks an alternation in thematic attitude prepared for 
in earlier section of the poem. By speaking as the individual “Walt Whit- 
man,” the poet could progress from the scientific attitude of man as a 
creature strictly limited by his physicality to the view of man as a spirit- 
ual being related to all other men and unlimited by time and space. 


274. Harris, Marion. “Nature and Materialism: Fundamentals in Whit- 
man’s Epistemology,” pp. 85-88. In Whitman’s epistemology, knowledge 
is gained by sensory perception of Nature and materialism (the works 
of man). This perception, in turn, stimulates a higher form of know- 
ledge—the individual’s apprehension of the spiritual unity of the world. 


275. Byron, John E. “Significance of T, I, and O in ‘Crossing Brookiyn 
Ferry, ” pp. 89-90. The frequencies and positions of the letters “T,” 
“I,” and “O” in “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” indicate that Whitman may 
have used the ancient cabalistic meanings of these letters to support the 
poem’s themes and images. 7 


276. White, William, and P. V. Rizzo. “Whitman: A Current Biblio- 
graphy,” pp. 93-94. 
, X:1, March 1964 . 


277. Cook, Raymond D. “Empathic Identification in ‘Song of Myself’: 
A Key to Whitman’s Poetry,” pp. 3-10. The secret of Whitman's appeal 
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lies in his rare ability to communicate his identification with nature and 
men. Whitman gives his readers great pleasure by expressing the mystic 
sense of oneness with the external universe which all men feel in some 
degree. His faculty of identification is particularly valuable to readers in 
today’s space age because it reminds them that they are “citizens of the 
world” and prepares them to become “citizens of the cosmos.” 


278. LeWinter, Oswald. “Whitman’s ‘Lilacs, ” pp. 10-14. The symbols 
in “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” are not “progressively 
redefined,” as some of the New Critics have claimed, but their most im- 
portant meanings remain unchanged. The star and the thrush" represent 
a conflict in the poet’s mind between the Western and the Oriental views 
of death. These two opposing theologies are brought to a synthesis in 
the last four lines of the poem. 


279. Clare, Sister Miriam. “The Sea and Death in Leaves of Grass,” 
pp»14-16. The sea in Whitman’s poetry symbolizes the fusion of life and 
déath, the voyage of the soul to the Oversoul, the birth of the soul into a 
new existence, and the union of the soul with the Oversoul. 


280. -Heavill, Sister M. Kathleen. “A Whitmanian Look at Whitman,” 
pp. 17-18. Some of Whitman’s own poems illustrate the “sublime murki- 
ness and original pent fury” that he observed in “The Sower,” a picture 
by the French artist Jean F. Millet. 


281. Freedman, Florence M. “Caricature in Picture and Verse: Walt 
Whitman in Vanity Fair, 1860,” pp. 18-19. A caricature of Walt Whit- 
man and a parody of his verse entitled ‘‘Counter-Jumps: A Poemettina” 
appeared in Vanity Fair on March 17, 1860. The caricature has never 
before been reproduced. [The parody and caricature are shown on the 
back cover of this issue of WWR.] 


282. Lindfors, Berndt. ‘““Whitman’s ‘When I Heard the Learn’d Astron- 
omer,’ ” pp. 19-21. The two parts of “When I Heard the Learn’d Astron- 
omer” generate a series of contrasts between certainty and uncertainty, 
reason and intuition, abstract and concrete. These contrasts, aided by its 
rhetorical structure, give the poem its meanings. 


283. Bracker, Jon. “The Conclusion of ‘Song of Myself,’ ” pp. 21-22. In 
the First Edition (1855) of Leaves of Grass, the period at the end of the 
last line of “Song of Myself” may have been omitted intentionally in order 
to imply that the action of the poem is continuous. 

-—Henry B. Rule 


WISCONSIN STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 1:2, 
Spring-Summer 1960. 


284. Hassan, Ihab H. “The Daydream and the Nightmare of Narcissus,” 
pp. 5-21. Truman Capote’s style is characterized by two contrasting modes: 
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a nocturnal style, defined by its involvement with the supernatural; and a 
daylight style, defined by its humor. Both betray an impulse to regress 
to the narcissistic state. In Other Voices, Other Rooms, Joel’s search for 
the Other (god, sweetheart, or father) ends in the discovery of Self. The 
initiation of Collin Fenwick in The Grass Harp leads to “a nostalgic 
awareness of past innocence and lost love.” For Holly Golightly, picar- 
esque heroine of Breakfast at Tiffany s, morality consists in loyalty to-her 
own feelings, as these may be defined “in the privacy of the passing 
moment.” 


285. Feiedman, Melvin J. “Samuel Beckett and the Nouveau Roman,” 
pp. 22-36. In The New Literature, Claude Mauriac places Samuel Beckett 
with .the school of writers who derive from Franz Kafka. Like other 
practitioners of the new method, Beckett permits his creatures a minimal 
identity. For him, all words mean the same thing. Spatial dislocation con- 
tributes to the dissolution of the sense of self. Repetition—of idea, situa- 
tion, words-—-is basic to his work. Beckett, like many contemporary 
French writers, tends to digress in his work, suggesting the method of 
the essayist and the manner of the literary critic. 


286. Lehan, Richard. “Camus and Hemingway,” pp. 37-48. Camus 
learned much from Hemingway. Among the personae common to both 
are the dislocated hero, the natural man, the sensualist, the artist, and the 
bullfighter. Both employ setting to “objectify the subjective state of their 
heroes.as well as to reveal cosmic attitude.” Both use first person point 
of view to create a sense of “immediate contact with experience.” For 
both, style is an extension of “‘cosmic perspective.” 


287. Hoellerer, Walter. “The Cunning of Language in the Face of 
Violence,” pp. 49-65. The works of George Trakl, Robert Musil, Franz 
Kafka, and Bertolt Brecht as well as others characteristically employ in- 
direction, parable, omission, and ambiguity to carry their message. The 
effect of external catastrophe upon the internal structure of language is 
most evident in the literature of Germany, but similar shifts toward 
indirection and cunning are widely observable elsewhere, since “the 
literature of all civilized countries is in the same situation.” 


288. Kerr, Elizabeth M. “Snopes,” pp. 66-83. To be fully understood, 
The Mansion must be viewed as an integral part of the trilogy which it 
completes. It extends the events of The Hamlet and The Town in both 
time and space. Few Negroes are included in Snopes. The society here 
depicted is white, through the various levels from poor white to aristocrat. 
With the exception of the rise of Flem and Clarence Snopes, the picture 
is one of a static, not a mobile, society. The major theme of the action is 
the victory of man against Snopes, a theme developed through the pre- 
sentation of economic and sexual struggle. In The Mansion, Snopesism 
defeats itself through the exercise of “animal cunning and shrewdness 
without knowledge or imagination.” 

-Dorothy Walters 
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ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XIII:32, Winter 1963. $ 


289. Myers, Margaret. “Editorial,” pp. 3-6. Critics-in general a 
been equipped to evaluate the work J John Cowper Powys: His stran; 
complex life-perspective requires the most prolonged view; life to him w 
relative in all its aspects and dogmatism was impossible. Yet he oft 
abandoned this sense of diffusion for a dualistic system of good and ev 
and the contradiction may have been fundamental to his problems as 
novelist. His novels lack the point of impact which drama deman 
plot and motivation are not joined, and unity and disunity exist togett 
in both his philosophy and his work. i 


290. Hawkes, Terrance [a], and Michael Quinn {b}. “Two Points 
View on Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 7-18. [a}.Dryden’s All for Lo: 
or, The World Well Lost crystallizes most of the critical misconceptic 
about Antony. Shakespeare’s highly complex play, with its Te 
ambiguities of time, place, and action, presents a subtler view than t 
choice Dryden’s title implies. By assuming that he must choose betwe 
“all” and “love?” Antony makes “love” more and “all” less than reali 
many critics have fallen into the same trap. [b] Despite the innumeral 
ambiguities in Antony, the whole produces a single dramatic effect. ‘T 
idea of “all for love,” not necessarily silly, demands precise definition 
moral status according to the situation. These lovers are culpable, a 
they pay the price; yet they have chosen love as the one thing necessa 
Thus the play says for each of us there is a best love “around which c 
honour and our integrity must harden.” 


, XIV:33, Summer 1964. 


291. Elliott, Charles [a], and R. George Thomas [b}. “Two Points 
View: The Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale,” pp. 9-17. [a} The Prolog. 
an insertion, assaults corrupting weakness in Church influence. The t 
itself; moral, didactic, eloquent, using irony, contrast, and minute descr 
tion, makes a sermon out of key with the Pardoner’s ribald temperami 
and his own condemnatory Prologue. [b} The inset tale, a high point 
Chaucer’s dramatic-narrative verse, is central both to the entire conc 
of the’ pilgrimage and to moments of honest piety that peep through 1 
Pardoner’s avaricious harangue; it presents and develops his character a 
disposition in a piece of skillful acting to an audience prepared to 
amused and completely undeceived. The Host’s angry outburst is a i 
bute to the storyteller’s skill. a 


292. Raine, Kathleen. “Vernon. Watkins: Poet of Tradition,” pp. : 
38. Watkins, highly praised by Dylan Thomas, understood his own ne 
for roots and tradition, rejected positivism for inspiration, and: chose as 
central theme the cosmic mystery of birth, death, immortality. With » 
gift of rhapsodic, incantatory speech and lyrical form, and a great me 
physical sense, he adhered to the sacred content of his symbols, a 
went beyond emotions, sensory impressions, and complexity of images a 
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feelings, to reach a true cosmic vision—a modern return to a poetry like 
that of Herbert and Vaughan. 


293. Lockley, R. M. “Pembrokeshire,” pp. 48-56. Because of a long 
chain of historical events, the small Welsh county of Pembrokeshire has 
two distinct races of people, and remains today ethnologically divided. 
After centuries of struggle with invaders, during which they kept their 
ancient Welsh language, the Celts retreated to the northern hills of the 
county. Few Welsh names survive in the south and even fewer English 
in the north. Welsh is the only language of the northern primary schools, 
but is not taught or spoken in the south, where the dialect derives from 
Norman-French, Welsh, Saxon, and Flemish influences. International 
trade, an influx of English farmers and. Irish laborers, and television are 
altering the south, but north Pembrokeshire is hardly touched; the 
eisteddfod flourishes, along with Welsh traditions, customs, and language. 


294, Williams, John Stuart. “The Poetry of Alun Lewis,” pp. 59-71. 
Lewis's place in Anglo-Welsh literary history is important, but his 
achievement as a writer, while considerable, is less certain; at times he is 
guilty of carelessness, of lapse in tone, of intrusive self-revelation. His 
short stories are rooted in poetry, and the best of his poetry is good 
indeed—with impressive visual quality, bright focus, simple powerful 
language, and concentrated images compact with meaning. 


295. Bennett, Gilbert. “Conventions of the Stage Villain,” pp. 92-102. 
The villain, a fruitful source and demonstration of dramatic conventions, 
needs such devices as the soliloquy and the aside, to show the audience his 
true character while he deceives associates. Lorenzo in Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tragedy (1588) and Barabas in Marlowe’s The Jew of Malta (1591), 
prototypes of villainy, show the importance of such means of communica- 
tion, which persisted for some 300 years, wearing “a deep groove into 
language” with words and phrases which completely characterized and 
conventionalized the villain. Withstanding the attack of burlesque, these 
conventional words and phrases faded only with the end of the 19th 
century. ~- l 

—Edith Copeland 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FACULTY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 1963-64. (Formerly ASTC Bulletin.) 


296. Sawey, Orlan. “Bernard De Voto’s Historical Novels,” pp. 45-53. 
De Voto’s historical novels reveal his ideas about the influence of the 
frontier on American life. The general theme of these: novels is the 
validity of the frontier ideal, but De Voto was also interested in analyzing 
the mind of the frontiersman. He believed that the land was ennobling 
and that some freedom was to be found on the frontier, although not so 
much as Some writers maintain. | 


27 
, 1964. 


297. MacBryde, John P. “Spenser's Use of Rogue Materials in Mother 
Hubberds Tale,” pp. 24-29. In his Mother Hubberds Tale, Spenser 
incorporated rogue material to expose and satirize evils of his day and to 
add realism to the medieval beast fable. 


298. Sawey, Orlan. “Another Look at East of Eden,” pp. 54-58. 
Although the chief objection ‘of critics to Steinbeck’s East of Eden is its 
concern with a moral theme, the theme is the most important aspect of 
the novel. Steinbeck faces the question of whether or not man is master 
of his oyf fate. Rejecting scientific determinism, he answers this question 
in the affirmative. The characters are not two-dimensional figures of a 
morality play, but are fully developed; and Steinbeck’s adherence to a 
consistent theme gives the novel unity. 

—Richard L. Capwell 


APPROACH, No. 51, Spring 1964. 


299. Fowler, Helen. ‘Notes and Cross References: Poetic Fashions,” 
pp. 6-7. Poets are now writing occasional narrative poems; the shift from 
an excessive concern with the poets’ own sensibilities is refreshing. 


300. Fowler, Albert. ‘Possessed by the Holy Spirit: The Poetry of 
Thomas Merton & Vassar Miller,’ pp. 33-42. Mertons new book, 
Emblems of a Season of Fury, is filled with rage; sometimes the poet 
holds back his tears only with a bitter humor. Miss Miller’s My Bones 
Being Wiser, on the other hand, is filled with faith that the values of the 
past can be used to create a better future. 


—— No. 52, Summer 1964,” 


301. Luce, Ralph. “Towards Wholeness: A Commentary on The Selected 
Poems 1928-1958 of Stanley Kunitz,” pp. 12-16. Most of Kunitz’s 
poems “are poems of loss or poems of protest.” Ce 


302. Kliewer, Warren. “Theological Form in Anne Ridler’s Plays,” pp. 
22-32. The religiousness of a religious play exists not in its content but 
in its form, which establishes a relationship between itself and divine 
reality. Miss Ridler’s The Trial of Thomas Cranmer, despite its religious 
content, is not a religious play, “for it is based on concerns, on an action, 
and.on motives which are purely human, that is, no more than human.” 
The Shadow Factory, on the other hand, leads to a theological insight, 
to the audience’s participation in an act of worship, and consequently to 
salvation. l 

—S. J. Sackett, 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIX:4, Winter 1963. | 


303. Baker, James R. “Why It’s No Go: A Study of William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies,” pp. 293-305. It is in Euripides’s The Bacchae, not in 
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Genesis, that Golding found a metaphor to illuminate his theme of man’s 
fall in Lord of the Flies. Unlike the Christian myth of unqualified good 
in contest with unqualified bad, the Greek myth illustrates the complexly 
tragic nature and destiny of man which he can deny only at his own peril. 
The boys on the island, like the Dionysus worshiping bacchantes, sweep 
away reason and order as they submit to the “unrestrained potency” of 
animal life. Their evil results from defects in their own nature and 
mirrors the adult warfare and evil. Because of the beast in all mankind, 
“it’s no go.” 


304. Bryant, Jerry H. “The Last of the Social Protest Writers.’ pp. 315- 
325. Novels of social protest did not stop with World War II. The young 
war novelists simply put the old situations into new contexts as they 
equated the power-hungry senior officer with the grasping businessman of 
the 30’s. The Naked and the Dead and From Here to Eternity are the most 
eloquent of the many war novels to make this equation. Each contains a 
fascistic general who advocates a totalitarian centralization of power, and 
each emphasizes the class struggle. The prosperity and complacency of 
the 50’s weakened the suspicion of the general and businessman. Mitchell 
Goodman’s war novel, The End of It, is more interested in its hero's 
survival than in social injustice. 


305. Gray, Thomas A. “Elinor Wylie: The Puritan Marrow and the 
Silver Filigree,” pp. 343-357. Elinor Wylie might aptly be called an 
“Imagist/Romantic” poet because her practice of refining an image to an 
“unearthly” point and her use of fable-like subjects and methods create 
a romantic element in her poetry. Her muted and delicately sensuous 
images are at the opposite extreme from John Gould Fletcher's gross and 
blatant sensuousness. Poems such as “Fable” and “Velvet Shoes” achieve 
a precise and controlled emotion through a refinement of image and 
figure without coercing the reader’s emotions with direct statements and 
banal sentimentalities. 


, XX:1, Spring 1964. 


306. Metzger, Deena Posy. “Hart Crane’s Bridge: The Myth Active,” 
pp. 36-46. In The Bridge Crane used the middle American myths of 
Quetzalcoatl and of the Serpent and the Eagle, each dealing with the 
origin of culture, to explore the “mystic possibilities of America” and to 
express his view of America’s messianic role. He treats the myth of 
Pocahontas as the manifestation of these older stories in American history. 
However, Crane finds only the betrayal of the myths in his scrutiny of 
American society and ends by looking to the future for their fulfillment. 


307. Gillis, Everett A. “Religion in a Sweeney World,” pp. 55-63. The 
religious elements in Eliot’s early poems are often overlooked. “Sweeney 


Among the Nightingales” obscures the religious emphasis behind the gro- 
tesque night club facade of its foreground. But the thinly disguised 
travesty of the Catholic mass and the repeated references to Agamem- 
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non’s assassination point up the impotency of salvation and regeneration 
in Sweeney's calloused modern world. 

-——Robert J. Ward 


AUMLA, No. 21, May 1964. 


308. Seymour, M. C. “Mandeville and Marco Polo: A Stanzaic Frag- 
ment,” pp. 39-52. [Reprints from Bodleian Library Ms e Musaeo 160, 
a late 15th-century or early 16th-century adaptation in verse of portions of 
Marco Polo’s Le Divisament dou Monde and of Mandeville’s Travels.| 


309. Steyems, Joan. “A Note on Photography: The MS of ‘Vanity Fair,’ ” 
pp. 84-88. Errors made in “Note on the Manuscript,” by Geoffrey and 
Kathleen Tillotson, in the 1963 (Houghton Mifflin) edition of Vanity 
Fair resulted from mistakes and misunderstandings in using photographs 
of the Ms of 13 chapters of the novel in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

| —]ohn Patton 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, VI:4, Fall 1962. 
310. Hartman, Geoffrey H. “Romanticism and ‘Anti-Self-Conscious- 


ness,’ ” pp. 553-565. The Romantic disease of depressing self-analysis 
finds its antidote in the consciousness itself. Knowledge was not to be 


escaped or limited, but converted “into an energy finer than intellectual.” 


311. Rosenberg, Bruce A. “Swindling Alchemist, Antichrist,” pp. 566- 
580. An understanding of alchemy’s basic assumptions and operations is 
necessary to understand Chaucer's Canon's Yeoman’s Tale. Alchemy held 
not merely pseudo-scientific ramifications but also “spiritual and religious” 
ones. The “alchemical opws is an analogue of the Mass.” The Canon is an 
inverted Christ symbol “who conducts black masses.” He is the antichrist. 


, VII:2, Spring 1963. 


312. Kahler, Erich. “The Forms of Form,” pp. 131-143. Artistic form 
is “created by a human, intellectual act.” The classical standard of form, 
with its “insistence on strict unity and closeness of artistic form,” co-exists 
with the more “open form,” which transgresses the classical concept. In 
our time “the processes of the unconscious have come to prevail in the 
arts over the acts of consciousness,” thus jeopardizing the essential mean- 
ing of art. Art ends when the human and intellectual no longer prevail. 


313. Mandel, Oscar. “The Meaning of Drama,” pp. 144-170. Drama 
has at least nine separate meanings. It presents “a situation of instability 
tending to stability or of stability tending toward instability.” Minimally, 
it portrays instability only. 


314, Greenhut, Morris. “Sources of Obscurity in Modern Poetry: The 
Examples of Eliot, Stevens, and Tate,” pp. 171-190. “The main source 
of obscurity in 20th-century poetry . . . is the absence of a common 
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cultural and literary tradition” linking “the poet with his proper public.” 
Yeats’s poems, while difficult, are not obscure. Wallace Stevens is often 
genuinely obscure. A poet such as Allen Tate seems deliberately to com- 
plicate essentially simple themes. 


315. Bork, Alfred M. “Durrell and Relativity,” pp. 191-203. Lawrence 
Durrell in his Alexandria Quartet consciously employs aspects of the 
theory of relativity. Durrell’s knowledge is based on popularizations of 
the theory. 


316. Gross, Harvey. “The Aesthetic Function of Prosody,” pp. 204-218. 
Prosody and its structures “articulate the movement of feeling in a poem 
and render to our understanding meanings which ate not paraphrasable,” 
communicating for the poet “states of awareness, tensions, emotions, all 
of man’s inner life” which “ordinary propositional language cannot 
express.” Prosody is meaning. 


317. Duffey, Bernard. “Romantic Coherence and Romantic Incoherence 
in American Poetry,” pp. 219-236. The essence of romantic coherence is 
that the divine spirit can be presumed, though it is unchartable. The 
coherence is “formed by a common attitude of belief analogous to ortho- 
dox religious belief,” and-collapses into romantic incoherence upon impact 
with naturalistic fact. | 


318. Elliott, Robert C. “The Fear of Utopia,” pp. 237-251. The unpleas- 
ant connotations surrounding the word topia are relatively new. The 
reason is that “to have faith in the possibility of utopia, one must believe 
in progress.” There are few true utopias today, only anti-utopias. 

—Jack B. Moore 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XIII:1, Summer 1964. 


319. Leech, Clifford. “When Writing Becomes Absurd,” pp. 6-24. All 
serious writing may be seen as absurd in that it suggests a norm for man’s 
affairs and for the cosmos but also the absurdity of forgetting how fragile 
that norm.is. From Marlowes Tamburlaine to Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot mam is seen either as magnificent and absurd or as comical and 
absurd in his conflict with human irrationality and cosmic unreasonable- 
ness. Literature’s depiction of absurdity extends even to the origins and 
mode of literary composition: an author's attempt to objectify experience 
by fixing it outside the flux of experience is doomed to fail because 
literature itself is part of the stream of experience. 


320. Leech, Clifford. “The Acting of Marlowe and Shakespeare,’ pp. 
25-42. Marlowe's plays, especially Faustus and Edward II, reveal a single 
manner of acting depending primarily on the formalized set speech arid 
secondarily on the choric use of comedy. By-their eloquence and detach- 
ment the actors convey the smallness and vulnerability as well as the grand 
assertiveness of a “sick giant” unaware of his sickness. However, Shake- 
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speare’s giants such as Richard II know their sickness from the start and 
forego their detachment from the audience as they convey the sense of a 
man very aware of being provoked and thwarted. Both writers depend on 
thetorical eloquence, but Shakespeare adds to it a depth and variety of 
character and action missing in Marlowe's plays. 

—Robert J. Ward 


COMMENT. (New Zealand), V:3, April-May 1964. 


321. Bertram, James. “C. S. Lewis,” pp. 11-12. “It is hard to believe, 
when two or three may be gathered together on any of the cornices of 
Mount Burgatory, that assertive and challenging voice will ever be 
stilled.” 

—S§. J. Sackett 


COMMENTARY, XXXIV:4, October 1962. | 


322. Solotaroff, Theodore. “ ‘Ship of Fools’ and the Critics,” pp. 277- 
286. The critical acclaim for Katherine Anne Porter’s Ship zt Fools 
grows primarily from its “solid” quality: the book seems “a spacious, 
resonant, self-assured novel.” Despite the problems of technique and 
theme which it raises, however, the novel is “stagnant and repetitive,” 
and reveals “little more than misanthropy and clever technique.” 


, XXXIV:6, December 1962. 


323. Moers, Ellen. “F. Scott Fitzgerald: Reveille at Taps,” pp. 526-530. 
Fitzgerald’s short stories, particularly the Pat Hobby stories of 1939 and 
1940, contradict the usual image of him as a writer infatuated with him- 
self and the rich. The Hobby stories give a “brilliantly indirect account 
of the rise and fall of Hollywood”; they show Fitzgerald as the “humorist 
of the bum,” rather than “the romantic eulogist of Love.” 


, XXXV:1, January 1963. 


324. Magid, Marion. “The Innocence of Tennessee Williams,” pp. 34- 
43, Williams’s work is characterized by a passion for absolutes, a longing 
for purity, and an absence of ideas; its crucial quality is intensity. Despite 
their emphasis upon the sexual and excretory functions, his plays reveal a 
romantic and virginal heart. - i 


-, XXXV:2, February 1963. a 
325. Schickel, Richard. “Raymond Chandler, Private Eye” (rev.-art., 
Raymond Chandler Speaking, ed. by Dorothy Gardiner and Katharine 
Sorley Walker), pp..158-161. In his Philip Marlowe stories, Chandler, 
through his “concern with: the real psychological issues of his time” and 
his “ability to focus these issues by his excellent anti-hero,” becomes “at 
least the equal of a middle rank ‘sertous’ novelist.” a 


| 


, XXXV:4, April 1963. 


326. Chester, Alfred. “Edward Albee: Red Herrings & White Whales,” 
pp. 296-301. Albee’s plays, particularly Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf, show him in the role of “the artist as judge.” Albee despises 
rather than comprehends, and, by limiting himself to this judgment, 
limits himself to the useless. A passion for symbolism and message- 
finding has overshadowed the real meaning of art. 


, XXXV:6, June 1963. 


327. Chester, Alfred. “Salinger: How to Love Without Love,” pp. 
467-474. J. D. Salinger’s stories of the Glass family never cofne alive; 
they are, instead, chess-like manipulations of a contemporary New York 
type of family. Only in “Seymour: An Introduction” (1955), does 
Salinger come to grips with his artistic failure; it is the only truly honest 
story in the Glass chronicle. 


, XXXVI:2, August 1963. 


328. Steiner, George. “On Paul Goodman,” pp. 158-163. Goodman's 
career has three periods: radicalism, eclipse, and breakthrough. The 
last period, beginning in 1960 with Growing Up Absurd, is character- 
ized by a “positive regional anarchism” and attacks upon power-hypocrisy. 


, XKXXVI:5, May 1964. 


329. Jacobson, Dan. “Jewish Writing in England,” pp. 46-50. “The 
Jewish contribution to English writing has been as meager as it is because 
the Anglo-Jewish community has not yet found any role for itself, as a 
community, to play in the life of the country as a whole.” Even the best 
Jewish writers (Benjamin Disraeli, Israel Zangwill, and Isaac Rosenberg) 
are not wholly successful in using Jewish themes in their work, and in 
transforming these themes into art. 


, AXXVIT:46, June 1964. 


330. Solotaroff, Theodore. “Irving Howe—The Socialist Imagination” 
(rev.-art., Irving Howe, A World More Attractive), pp. 61-64. This 
collection of Howe’s literary and polemical writing reveals the complex 
and intimate ways in which ‘““Howe’s purposes as a man of letters and a 
socialist make up a close communion.” 


———, XXXVIII:4, October 1964. 


331. Ellison, Ralph. “On Becoming a Writer,” pp. 57-60. The most 
difficult task for a Negro writer is to reveal what he honestly feels, 
rather than stating simply what society tells him he should feel. Ellison 
came to this knowledge through a romantic childhood, which led him to 
a consideration of literature, to a refusal to interpret the world in terms 
of race, and, finally, to a challenging of everything in an effort to find 
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the truth. Fiction, for Ellison, became the means through which he could 
attempt to answer the questions of “Who am I, what am I, how did I 
come to be?” 

—Fred Erisman 


CORNHILL, No. 1040, Summer 1964. 
332. Huxley, Aldous. “Shakespeare and Religion,” pp. 75-85. What 


Shakespeare gives us is not a religious system; it is more like an assort- 
ment of commentaries on the human predicament offered by persons of 
dissimilar temperament and upbringing. But his own religion can be 
inferred fdm hints dropped by his characters. He obviously -believed in 
a Heaven, in a Purgatory, and in a Hell. His later plays stress the divine 
scheme of redemption, the need for forgiveness of others, and a conviction 
that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, God has given us the best 
of all possible worlds. 


333. Kazin, Alfred. “Ernest Hemingway as His Own Fable,” pp. 139- 
147. It-is the intense accuracy with which Hemingway has been able to 
convey the self’s sensations (what the self thinks, wants, eats, drinks, 
loves, and hates) that is behind the physical excitement with which one 
reads Hemingway. He is the great modern poet of the self as all-sufficient 
subject; his lyric imagination was bound up with it. | 
—Robert Yackshaw 


CRITICISM, 1:2, Spring 1959. 


334. Pearce, Roy Harvey. “Robin Molineux on the Analyst’s Couch: A 
Note on the Limits of Psychoanalytic Criticism,” pp. 83-90. In Haw- 
thorne’s “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” the protagonist’s situation is 
Oedipal: he seeks a father-figure whom he ultimately helps to destroy. 
Simon Lesser’s Fiction and the Unconscious recognizes this much, but 
ignores the protagonist’s relation to the total world the imaginative writer 
creates. 


335. Foster, Richard. “Criticism as Poetry,” pp. 100-122. The New 
Critics, “avowed anti-romantics,” use romantic rhetoric. R. P. Blackmur in 
particular is guilty of “the rhetoric of speculation” and “poetic cunning 
and the induction of pieties.” Allen Tate and John Crowe Ransom also 
Jean to a religion of poetry. 


336. Mills, John F. “Ruskin and Burckhardt in Venice During the 
Renaissance,” pp. 139-151. Byron and Ruskin first “advertised?” Venice. 
Jacob Burckhardt differed from Ruskin’s artistic judgments but “grasped 
at once the fundamental fascination” of Venetian painting which juxta- 
posed Byzantine and Renaissance. Both Ruskin and Burckhardt urged 
immediate experience rather than history of art. 


337. Pittock, Malcolm. “Chaucer: The Complaint Unto Pity,” pp. 160- 
168. Chaucer's poem seems “a conventional medieval exercise in the 
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courtly love mode” but allegorically describes a rebuff and renewal of 
suit with “sophisticated artistry.” 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIV:1, Spring 1964. 


338. Braybrooke, Neville. “Robert Lowell and the Unjust Steward: A 
Study of His Poetry,” pp. 28-34. Lowell’s use of New Testament parable, 
such as the good thief and the unjust steward, has become the foundation 
of his genius. 


339. Fraser, John. “Splendour in Darkness: B. Traven’s Ibe Death 
Ship,” pp. 35-43. The Death Ship is the most remarkable of Traven’s 
novels, including the Treasure of the Sierra Madre. 


340. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “Henry James and Disease,” pp. 57-63. 
James makes more of the physical in his novels than has generally been 
recognized. In Wings of the Dove Milly Temple’s mortal illness has 
power to purify and clarify so that the novel is almost tragic in the 
classic sense. 

—Keith Rinehart 


EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES, XII:4, June 1964. 


341. Jensen, Franklin L. “Mark Twain’s Comments on Books and 
Authors,” pp. 5-53. Twain’s criticism was subjective and slashing; 
his principal interest was in style. The three writers he disliked most 
were James Fenimore Cooper, Sir Walter Scott, and Jane Austen. Twain's 
two most commonly exercised criteria were realism and simplicity. He 
tended to be hostile toward the “classics” of the past and uncritically 
generous toward his contemporaries. 

—S. J. Sackett 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, 1:2, December 1963. 


342. Buhler, Curt F. “Middle English Apothegms in a Caxton Volume,” 
pp. 81-84. A British Museum volume of two of Caxton’s French publi- 
cations contains Ms maxims, possibly copied from the Boke of St. Albans 
or from an earlier original. 


343. Carson, Mother Angela. “The Green Knight’s Name,” pp. 84-90. 
The meaning of “Bercilak de Hautdesert” fits the dual role of the Green 
Knight as host of the castle and challenger at the Green Chapel. 


344, MacLean, Hugh. “Fulke Greville and ‘E.K.,’” pp. 90-100. Paul 
McLane’s tentative identification of “E.K.” as Fulke Greville is not 
convincing. 


345. Illo, John. “Dryden, Sylvester, and the Correspondence of Melan- 
choly, Winter and Cold Age,” pp. 101-104. What to Dryden is an 
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example of “abominable fustian” in Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas is actually organic as well as ornamental. 


346. Hudson, Randolph. “Henry Mackenzie, James Beattie, et al., and 
the Edinburgh Mirror,” pp. 104-108. Various sources, including a bound 
volume of the Mirror in the University of Wisconsin library with hand- 
written notations made in 1790, contribute to a somewhat more accurate 
listing of Mirror authors than has previously been available. 


347. Tennyson, G. B. “Unnoted Encyclopaedia Articles by Carlyle,” pp. 
108-112. The references to “Persia” and “Quakers” in Carlyle’s letters, 
as well as internal evidence, clearly indicate that these two articles in 
David Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopaedia should be added to the 18 
articles already accepted as Carlyle’s. 


348. Davis, Kenneth W. “George Henry Lewes’s Introduction to the 
Blackwood Circle,” pp. 113-114. William Henry Smith introduced Lewes 
to Alexander Blackwood of Blackwood’s Magazine in December 1842. 
Thereafter some 35 contributions from Lewes were published in the 
magazine. 


349. Baum, Paull F. “Crossing the Bar,” pp. 115-116. Two conceptions 
of death are presented in Tennyson’s poem, one in the nearly perfect first 
stanza, the other in the second stanza. ; 


350. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. “Swinburne and Carlyle,” pp. 117-121. 
Despite Swinburne’s contempt for Carlyle, there are parallels to Carlyle’s 
ideas and images in the poet’s work. 


351. Vogel, Joseph F. “ “White Rose’ or ‘White Robe’ in “The Blessed 
Damozel, ” pp. 121-123. The earliest known Ms version of Rossettt’s 
poem has in “white robe” a copying error in the third line of the second 
stanza. 


352. Hirsch, David H. “William Dean Howells and Daisy Miller,” pp. 
123-128. Howells chose Daisy Miller for discussion in his Heroines in 
Fiction because he earlier had been unable to satisfy himself regarding 
James’s heroine. 


353. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Stephen Crane’s ‘Fierce Red Wafer, ”- pp. 128- 
130. Crane’s concluding statement in Chapter IX of The Red Badge of 
Courage may not be symbolic at all: in earlier work words suggesting 
hostility, e.g. fierce, are actually no more than neutrally a y 

—O. W. Frost 


ENGLISH RECORD, XIII:4, April 1963. 


354. Duncan, Graham H. “The Thing Itself in ‘Rabbit, Run, ” pp. 25- 
28, 36-37. John Updike’s stated purpose as a writer is to feel and express 
the relationship between himself and the heart of all life. In Rabbit, Run, 
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he makes the protagonist the symbol of life’s meaning, and opposes him 
with people who, like his wife, represent negation and death. 


355. Helton, Tinsley. “Theme as a Shaping Factor in ‘Volpone and “The 
Alchemist,’ ” pp. 38-46. Jonson shapes his material in each play to em- 
phasize his major theme—greed in Volpone and fraud in The Alchemist. 
Since greed is a personal sin, Jonson shows its effects in debasing personal 
relationships and the punishment is appropriately severe; but fraud is 
shown in its effect on society, and no personal punishment is administered. 


356. Bernard, Kenneth. ‘“Marlow’s Lie,” pp. 47-48. Marlow lies to 
Kurtz’s fiancée, telling her his last words were her name, because women 
must be spared the knowledge of man’s essential evil, so that they can 
provide man with relief from the burden of this knowledge. 


- XIV:1, October 1963. 


357. Nichols, James W. “In Incomplete Amalgam: The Tone of “The 
Great Gatsby,’ ” pp. 26-31. The Great Gatsby begins as clever satire, but 
the tone breaks in the middle and the reader is asked to admire Gatsby 
rather than laugh at him. Fitzgerald admitted that Gatsby began as a 
sketch of an acquaintance and finished as a partial self-portrait. 


358. Johnson, Ira. ‘‘Roundheads and Royalty in ‘Babylon, ” pp. 32-35. 
The character names in Fitzgerald’s “Babylon” have historical overtones 
which divide the characters into royal and Puritan camps, thus emphasiz- 
ing the complex contributions of history to the problems of modern 
society. 


, XIV:2, December 1963. 


359. Sternlicht, Sanford. “A Source for Golding’s ‘Lord of the Flies’; 
Peter Pan?” pp. 41-42. Lord of the Flies seems almost a parody of Peter 
Pan, with Wendy replaced by the sow and Peter's “oral-oriented” group 
of youths replaced by Golding’s ‘‘anal-oriented’’ boys. 


, XIV:3, February 1964. 


360. Law, Richard A. “'‘A Streetcar Named Desire’ as Melodrama,” 
pp. 2-8. Streetcar cannot be considered a tragedy, whether Blanche or 
Stan is considered the protagonist. Blanche is pathetic, not tragic, and 
Stan is never presented with a clear-cut moral choice. The action repre- 
sents order threatened by violent disorder, the disorder violently removed, 
and order re-established. This is melodrama, not tragedy. 


361. Allen, James L., Jr. “Edwin Arlington Robinson: Poet or Versi- 
fier?” pp. 9-15. Only Robinson’s later poems show the figurative, meta- 
phorical. qualities that distinguish poetry from verse; much of his early 
work is arid and abstract. 
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362. Slabey, Robert M. “Salinger’s ‘Casino’: Wayfarers and Spiritual 
Acrobats,” pp. 16-20. It is clear that Salinger expects his work to be 
considered zn toto, for he connects his two major families, the Caulfields 
and the Glasses, by a complex system of cross-reference, not always 
accurate; in addition, the theme of spiritual search is developed in several 
of his latest works. 


363. Loughlin, Richard L. “Tradition and Tragedy in ‘All My Sons,’” 
pp. 23-27. Miller intends his title to emphasize his theme of man’s 
responsibility for man, and he uses classical and Old Testament parallels 
for the same purpose. 


, XIV:4, April 1964. 


364. Sternlicht, Sanford. “Imagery in Elizabethan Drama,” pp. 2-7. 
The functions of imagery in poetic drama are “rapid characterization, 
economic exposition and . . . establishment of mood, enlargement of 
thematic values, architectonic structuring, deepening of the imaginative 
significance, [and} evaluation of the author's character.” 


366. Cortland, Peter. “Durrell’s Sentimentalism,” pp. 15-19. Durrell 
pp. 8-15. Lawrence has inherited the concerns of Romanticism and is like 
Blake in his profound anti-intellectualism and preference of body to mind. 


366. Cortland, Peter. Durrell’s Sentimentalism,” pp. 15-19. Durrell 
ornaments his book with glittering but meaningless rhetoric; his characters 
are sentimentalists who take themselves seriously; sex and mysticism are 
kinds of escapism, not a serious enlightenment of human relationships. 


367. Pomeranz, Regina. ‘‘Self-Betrayal in Modern American Fiction,” 
pp. 21-28. The betrayal of self is a continuing theme in American fiction, 
but while writers like Hemingway, Dreiser, and Fitzgerald explore the 
consequences of betrayal, younger writers like McCullers, Knowles, and 
Gold show the self rejecting betrayal and searching for honor. 


368. Madeo, Frederick. “‘Flight’—An Allegorical Journey,” pp. 55-58. 
Critics have pointed out Pepe’s identification with nature, and Steinbeck’s 
symbolic use of the Passion in “Flight,” but no one has indicated the 
essential lesson of the tale—that Pepe, like Lennie, is an idiot, and his 
death is not the culmination of a rite de passage, but the result of man’s 
inhumanity to the helpless and retarded. 


369, Calderwood, James L. “The Seduction of Innocence: Blake's 
‘How Sweet I Roam’d,’”” pp. 60-61. “The imagery of the opening line 
picks up that pastoral euphoria” of earlier poems. “The reciprocal involve- 
ment of innocence and the pastoral world endures only until the ‘prince 
of love’ is beheld—experience in the form of tempter.” Seeming flower 
symbols are really symbols of experience and “the very qualities which 
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make innocence appealing also make it susceptible to the appeal of 
experience.” 


—John Henry Smith 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XVII, 1964 (Shakespeare Quatercentenary 
Edition). 


370. Matthews, William. “Language in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’” pp. 
1-11. Shakespeare was always very much preoccupied with the strengths, 
weaknesses, and resources of language. In L.L.L. his linguisticism 
becomes most apparent. The three social groups in the play correspond 
roughly to a stylistic division into U, Would-be-U, and NonU. Lexi- 
cographical abundance, alliteration, and puns are the most important 
devices employed in the play, which thus seems to be quite in tune with 
the general Elizabethan linguistic obsession. Shakespeare, however, seeks 
a cure for the linguistic disease by focusing his comedy on the contrast of 
painted words and empty matter. 


371. Hill, R. F. “‘Cortolanus’: Violentest Contrariety,” pp. 12-23. 
Shakespeare’s play exhibits a series of ‘“‘violentest contrarieties,” bee moral 
and physical, in the grouping of the characters (patricians vs. plebians, 
Coriolanus vs. plebians, Aufidius, Volumnia, and Rome itself), as‘ well 
as in the moral conflicts in Coriolanus himself. The opposing forces are 
marked by an all-pervading intransigence which “springs from class 
prejudice and an inadequacy of the moral imagination.” The imagery 
of the play matches the antithetical scaffolding of the structure. 


372. Bullough, G{eoffrey}. “The Lost “Troilus and Cressida, ” pp. 24- 
40. British Museum Add. Ms 10449 contains the “plots?” (i.e. 
prompter’s and call boy’s outlines) of five plays produced by Henslowe’s 
Admiral’s Men. Among them is a Troilus and Cressida written obviously 
by Henry Chettle and Thomas Dekker, who drew material for their play 
from Lydgate’s Troy-Book, Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, and Henryson’s Testament of Cressezd. 
Shakespeare’s play bears resemblances to Dekker and Chettle’s somewhat 
longish e {whose plot is reconstructed in the article}, but it also 
tries to do better than its predecessor by introducing more realistic and 
satiric elements. [With a photograph of B. M. Add. Ms 10449} 


373. Sidnell, Michael J. “A Moniment Without a Tombe: The 
Stratford Shakespearian Festival Theatre, Ontario,” Pp 41-54. “For 
eleven years, Shakespeare has been peo at Stratford [Ontario} .. . 
with a consistency of style probably unequalled anywhere else. As a 
sustained and successful attempt to establish modern conventions for the 
performance of Shakespeare to a wide public, Stratford continues to be a 
stable centre amidst the flux of experiment.” [With three photographs] 


374, Stamm, Rudolph. “The Glass of Pandar’s Praise: The Word- 
Scenery, Mirror Passages, and Reported Scenes in Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Cressida, ” pp. 55-77. The play's text contains many references to 
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place and time and to gestic and vocal expression. They make visible the 
inner form of the play-in-performance which is “part of the ideal exist- 
ence of the play.” A recognizance of these elements and a respective 
production could define the border-line between the freedom and origin- 
ality of the theater producer and the play’s ideal existence which should 
not be destroyed. 


375. Boas, Guy. “The Speaking of Shakespeare’s Verse,” pp. 78-87. 
The ideal Shakespearean actors (of which there are not too many nowa- 
days) should aim at “a balance whereby histrionics do not intervene 
between the author's poetry and the audience’s imagination.” Poetic 
drama has to be produced in terms of music: Lear’s curses suggest an 
allegro brutale, Shylock’s leaving the court a lento tragico; the graveyard 
scene consists of a baritone (Horatio), a bass-buffo (First Gravedigger), 
a tenor (Hamlet), etc. The actor’s deep breathing (as in singing) will 
help a lot here. 


376. Kitchin, Laurence. “Shakespeare: The Actor’s Problem,” pp. 88- 
97. The English theater neglects its greatest playwright to an alarming 
degree. Shakespearean productions are very expensive and require a 
great cast of first-rate actors. The attraction exerted on the actors by 
film and light entertainment is too great. There is no school of Shake- 
spearean acting. It appears to be impossible to keep a group of actors 
together for a repertory theater. And when there is a company “com- 
mitted first and foremost to Shakespeare’s text,” like the National Youth 
Theatre directed by Michael Croft, it is blithely ignored by both the 
Old Vic and Stratford-on-Avon groups. 

—K. P. Jochum 


FORUM (University of Houston), IV:3, Winter 1963. 


377. Durham, John. “Did the ‘Lionel Trilling Syndicate’ Murder 
Sherwood Anderson?” pp. 12-14. Despite the attack on Anderson’s 
writing by Lionel Trilling, Alfred Kazin, Alexander Klein, and Irving 
Howe, such critics as Maxwell Geismar, Horace-Gregory, and Brom Weber 
have made a truer evaluation of Anderson’s work. 


378. White, Robert L. “The English Instructor as Hero . . . Two Novels 
by Roth and Malamud,” pp. 16-22. Bernard Malamud in A New Life 
and Philip Roth in Letting Go “examine American culture in general,” 
are not restricted to “Jewish” subject matter and point of view, and deal 
extensively with the academic world. Malamud’s novel is limited, how- 
ever, because it is restricted to a homogeneous society, while Roth’s 
characters “representa wide range of American social strata.” 


379. Wycherley, H. Alan.. “Levels of Recognition in ‘Prufrock,’” pp. 
33-36. Eliots “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” may be understood 
on several levels: those of character (the fictional character of Prufrock), 
autobiography (Prufrock as partial projection of Eliot himself), self- 
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identification (the male’s initial fear of relationships with women), and 
the universal (the poem as a “great mirror” that reflects to all men their 
feelings of failure and frustration). 


380. Wellborn, Grace Pleasant. ‘Willa Cather and the Southwest,” 
pp. 38-41. Willa Cather in Death Comes for the Archbishop and The 
Professors House has made a definite contribution to the literature of the 
Southwest, revealing her estimate of the anti-materialistic values of the 
pioneer who affirmed a way of life “that placed emphasis upon values, 
not things.” 


, 1V:4, Spring and Summer 1964. 
381. Simpson, Herbert. “The Problem of Structure in A Farewell to 
Arms,” pp. 20-24. The two themes of Hemingways A Farewell to 
Arms—war and love—are not brought adequately together because of 
weaknesses in characterization and plot development. 


382. Casey, Bill. “Commitment, Compassion, and Cant: The Quality 
Fiction Formula,” pp. 28-30. Many modern writers, among them Edward 
Lewis Wallant in The Pawnbroker, deal with the brutality and waste of 
human life but, in their desire to end with an affirmative point of view, 
create a new type of sentimentality—that of the “Magnificent Failure.” 


383. Baker, James V. “Catching up with Coleridge,” pp. 31-36. 
Modern scholarship and criticism have made it possible to judge Coleridge 
as one of the “great seminal minds of the nineteenth century.” He 
anticipated existentialism, phenomenology, the Gestalt psychology, Freud’s 
interest in dreams and the unconscious, Jung’s theories on the archetypes, 
modern theories of semantics, and the fundamental tenets of the New 
Critics. 


384. Strozier, Robert. “Susanne Langer, Virtual Critic,” pp. 41-46. 
Susanne Langer in Philosophy in a New Key and Feeling and Form 
concentrates upon a discussion of artistic symbolism. While her critical 
theory is weak in that it rejects a consideration of historical context by 
the critic and that it assumes all art appeals similarly to all educated and 
sensitive people, her examination of art, showing the value of a syn- 
aesthetic view, and “her insistence on the value of the conscious artist” 
are substantial achievements in the field of aesthetics. 

——Joyce Carol Smith 


FOUR QUARTERS, XHI:4, May 1964. 


385. Smith, Thomas F. “Balance in Henry James’s The Portrait of a 
Lady,” pp. 11-16. The ending of James’s The Portrait of a Lady has been 
the subject of much controversy, with some critics defending Isabel's 
decision, others seeing it as a flaw in James’s heroine or in the novel as 
a whole. James’s repeated reference to “half” and “middle,” his use of 
compound sentences, suggests a thematic device designed by the author to 
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strengthen the impression “that Isabel’s decision is necessary, reasonable, 
and praiseworthy.” : 
—Lionel D. Wyld 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XLII:1, March 1958. 


386. Green, David Bonnell, ed. “A New Joel Chandler Harris Letter,” 
pp. 106-109. On November 12, 1883, Harris wrote a letter to James 
Ripley Osgood, the publisher of Nights with Uncle Remus. Harris 
complains in a friendly and witty fashion about the failure of the publisher 
to remove a footnote explaining that the stories were supposed to be those 
of a family*servant to a little boy on an ante-bellum plantation. The note 
was intended only for the magazine series. Chandler also asks Osgood 
to work up the “Remus Cult” in New York. 


, XLIUI:1, March 1959. 


387. Griffith, Ben W., Jr., ed. “A Lady Novelist Views the Recon- 
struction: An Augusta Jane Evans Letter,” pp. 103-104. Miss Evans in 
a letter to General P. G. T. Beauregard sees many signs that retribution 
is at hand for the Yankees. In a visit to New York she saw effeminate 
men and masculine women. Such a corrupt society cannot last, and “Even 
now, our Moses may be a pampered pet in the house of Pharaoh.” 
Biblical allusions and references to theories of historical cycles are 
plentiful. 


, XLIII:4, December 1959. 


388. Wright, Nathalia. “The Italian Son of Richard Henry Wilde,” 
pp. 419-427. Poet and ex-congressman Wilde lived in Italy for several 
years, after having been defeated in a Georgia congressional race. Wilde 
left Florence hurriedly, a week before the birth of an illegitimate son. 
Letters from the son, Niziero Nouvel or Novelli, are included. 


, XLIV:1, March 1960. 
389. Graber, Ralph S. “New Light on the Dedication of Richard Henry 
Wilde’s Hesperia,” pp. 97-99. Aubrey H. Starke’s hypothesis that the 
Marchesa Manfredina di Cosenza to whom Wilde dedicated his Hesperia 
was Mrs. Ellen Adair White-Beatty seems established beyond dispute by 
new evidence. 


, XLVI:1, March 1962. 


390. Dornbusch, Clyde H. “Joel Chandler Harris Visits the White 
House,” pp. 41-43. Harris paid visits to the White House in 1902 and 
1907. President Theodore Roosevelt was delighted with the Uncle Remus 
stories and Harris himself. 


, XLVI:3, September 1962. 


391. Huff, Lawrence. “The Literary Publications of Joseph Addison 
Turner,” pp. 223-236. Turner was an author as well as planter, educator, 
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lawyer, legislator, and editor. Turner’s literary ambitions were somewhat 
discouraged by a letter from William Gilmore Simms in 1849 that 
pan him he could not earn his living as a writer. Among Turner's 
ater publications were “The Old Farmhouse of My Uncle Simon,” 
Southern plantation sketches modelled on Washington Irving's Brace- 
bridge Hall, and The Nigger: A Satire, a post-bellum work. Joel Chand- 
Jer Harris served his literary apprenticeship on Turner’s publication, The 
Countryman. 


392. Wrigbt, Nathalia, ed. “The Letters of Richard Henry Wilde to 
Hiram Powers,” pp. 296-316. Wilde, the American poet, met Powers, 
the expatriate sculptor, during Wilde's five-year residence in Italy. Wilde 
praises Powers’s work and that of Greenough. The letters span the years 
from 1838 to 1844. (To be continued) 


, ALVI:4, December 1962. 


393. Wright, Nathalia, ed. “The Letters of Richard Henry Wilde to 

Hiram Powers, Part II,” pp. 417-437. The letters are generally concerned 

with Wilde’s attempts to secure sculpting commissions for Powers. 
—Anthony Channell Hilfer 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XVI:1, April 1964. 


394. Euwema, Ben. “Editorial Comment: The Universal in Hamlet,” 
pp. 1-3. Confiding only to us his concern over the nature of reality and 
over sex and friendship, Hamlet makes us one with himself and speaks for 
us all. 


395. West, Paul. “Respecting the Daedal Anonym,” pp. 5-19. Shake- 
speare’s plays intermix the unchangeable (atropy) and the changeable 
(entropy). Balance is achieved through use of the concrete. Thus we 
know what Shakespeare thought about but not what he thought. He 
wished to be honest about man without slighting his spirituality, to exalt 
this spirituality without exaggerating it. In their emphasis on struggle 
and their seemingly haphazard resolutions, the tragedies are a “non- 
didactic presentation of phenomena and possibilities.” 


396. Zitner, Sheldon P. “Macbeth and the Moral Scale of Tragedy,” 
pp. 20-28. Macbeth remains within the lise of humanity because his 
crimes are set against a lowered standard of behavior. Especially the 
porter’s speech and the interview between Malcolm and Macduff 
emphasize the baseness of all men. Shakespeare’s strategy within “the 
natural abyss” marks an advance over movement between the polarities 
of good and evil. 


397. Weisinger, Herbert. “Myth, Method, and Shakespeare,” pp. 29-49. 
If source studies are to give us insight into an author’s creative purposes 
and processes, they must consider to what ends the sources were put and 
in what ways they were used. These questions are especially important in 
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the myth and ritual approach, which must recognize rejection as well as 
acceptance. Shakespeare must not be thought a Christian allegorist: he 
saw men not as we would have them but as they are. 


398. Kreisman, Arthur. “The Oregon Shakespearean Festival,” pp. 50- 
54. Since 1935 “America’s First Elizabethan Theater” has been presenting 
plays in an authentic manner. Since 1953 the Institute of Renaissance 
Studies has been offering courses and publishing Ashland Studies in 
Shakespeare. , 


399. Reed Robert R., Jr. “Richard II: Portrait of a Psychotic,” pp. 55- 
67. Neither a martyr nor a victim of Fortune’s wheel, Richard suffers 
from a psychosis which causes his downfall. He welcomes despair, which 
eases his tensions and gives him reasons for self-pity. Indulging this self- 
pity, he is unable to take action or to make compromises. His tendencies 
toward masochism spring from the loss of a “‘love-object,” viz., his king- 
dom and subjects. Richard’s death is “kingly” because his long self- 
abasement has been cathartic. 


400. Bowman, Thomas D. “Two Addenda to Hotspur’s Tragic 
Behavior,” pp. 68-71. In 1 H. IV Hli, Hotspur’s tactlessness alienates 
Glendower and Mortimer; IV.iv prepares for the culmination of his errors 
(V.ii), viz., his choleric refusal to stop and read the letters from the 
Archbishop. 

—Martha Seabrook 


JOURNAL OF MISSISSIPPI HISTORY, XX:4, October 1958. 


401. Pilkington, John. “History and Literature in Mississippi since 1900,” 
pp. 234-243. In the search for a usable past Mississippi literary writers 
have contributed more than professional historians, and both have contri- 
buted more than literary historians. There is a need for a literary history 
of Mississippi, but this cannot be undertaken until there is a complete 
bibliography of Mississippi writers. Stark Young’s So Red the Rose is 
the finest Mississippi historical novel. William Faulkner’s great contri- 
bution was to “throw light upon the present by exploring the usable 
past.” Faulkner explores the Mississippi past but raises universal 
problems. 


, XXIV:2, April 1962. 


402. Howell, Elmo. “William Faulkner and the Plain People of 
Yoknapatawpha County,” pp. 73-87. Faulkner has given the plain 
Southern country man a unique place in American fiction. “It is Faulk- 
ner’s novels, and not the grubby books of the sociologists, that give a 
correct picture of the plain man of the South.” Faulkner shows the 
dignity and integrity of characters like V. K. Ratliff and the MacCallum 
family and apotheosizes the country man in the tall convict of “Old Man.” 
The tall convict is a Christian hero willing to bear his cross. 

-—Anthony Channel] Hilfer 
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JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXV:4, October-December 
1964. 


403. Cannon, Walter F. “The Normative Role of Science in Early 
Victorian Thought,” pp. 487-502. For early Victorians there could be 
only one truth; its norm was natural science, specifically Newtonian 
science. Science and religion were in alliance, science leading one 
ultimately to thoughts of the Great First Cause. Darwin’s Origin of 
Species shattered the alliance, destroyed the norm for truth, and forced 
Jate Victorians (and moderns) to live with many truths. 

—Keith Rinehart 

® 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XT], Winter 1964. 


404. Green, David Bonnell. “Hanson’s Partner, John Birch,” pp. 5-6. 
John Birch, the law partner of John Hanson (Byron’s attorney, business 
agent, and friend), “was inevitably connected with Byron’s affairs and 
left an account of them.” 


405. Dunleavy, Gareth W. “Two New Mary Shelley Letters and the 
‘Irish’ Chapters of Perkin Warbeck,” pp. 6-10. Two hitherto unpublished 
letters from Mary Shelley to the Anglo-Irish antiquarian, Thomas Crofton 
Croker, point to Croker’s writings as the source of the descriptive details 
in some chapters of The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, 


406. Hughes, Daniel. “Kindling and Dwindling: The Poetic Process 
in Shelley,” pp. 13-28. Shelley’s comparison (in “Defense of Poetry’) 
of the mind in creation to a fading coal applies eminently to his own 
poetry. He frequently uses the verb “kindle” to describe the stirring and 
the sustaining of the poetic process in the poem, and its antonyms 
(“dwindle” or—more often—‘“quench’’) to describe its departure. 


407. Wagner, Robert D. “Keats: ‘Ode to Psyche’ and the Second 
‘Hyperion,’” pp. 29-41. “Ode to Psyche” is a poem about anti- 
romanticism. In it, by recognizing the limits of the imagination, Keats 
becomes free to imagine reality without limit. The same view of the 
imagination is seen in the second “Hyperion,” in which the narrator retro- 
spectively evaluates the relationship of the real and the ideal. 


408. Lane, William G. “A Chord in Melancholy: Hood’s Last Years,” 
pp. 43-60. Several previously unpublished letters add to knowledge of the 
relationship between the writers Thomas Hood and Richard Harris 
Barham and the publishers Richard Bentley and Henry Colburn, a 
relationship which concluded with Hood’s decision to publish his own 
monthly, and the Royal Literary Fund’s ‘assistance to Hood during his 
final illness. 


409. Baker, Paul R. “Lord Byron and the Americans in Italy,” pp. 61- 
75. Byron received numerous American visitors in Italy, and, even after 
his death, places associated with the poet were sought out. Childe Harold 
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served as a guide book for American tourists. Byron liked Americans and 
Americans liked Byron—for his genuine sympathy toward them, for his 
antipathy toward the English, and, of course, for his literary accomplish- 
ments. 


410. Smith, Paul. “Restless Casuistry: Shelley's Composition of The 
Cenci, pp. 77-85. That the center of interest in The Cenci for Shelley 
was the ethical dilemma suggested by the legend is brought out by the 
manner in which he revised the legend to concentrate on “the restless and 
anatomizing casuistry’’ of Orsino, Giacomo, and Beatrice. 


411. Guy, E. F. “Keats’s Use of ‘Luxury’: A Note on Meaning,” pp. 
87-95. Though Keats sometimes uses “luxury” merely in the sense of 
“pleasant sensation,” his most common meaning for the word refers to 
“sensual pleasure.” 

—Paul C. Doherty 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVI:4, Autumn 1964. 


412. Young, Philip. “Our Hemingway Man,” pp. 676-707. Hemingway's 
A Moveable Feast, a collection of anecdotes and reminiscences, is never- 
theless a minor work of art: witty, hard-hitting, moving, and evocative. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


LANDFALL, XVIII:1, March 1964. 


(“For Shakespeare's Quatercentenary”: general title governing the next 
four articles.) 

413, James, Bertram. “Shakespeare’s Birthday,” pp. 26-32. Although 
Shakespeare was “aware of his own glorious power” and “prepared to 
stretch it to the utmost,” still “no writer has seemed more content.. . . to 
be a brisk journeyman in a profitable trade.” Tolstoy, “the most Shake- 
spearian of European writers,” resented Shakespeare’s refusal to “argue, 
preach, or convert.” Keats “came nearest to being right” about Shake- 
speare with the theory of Negative Capability. 


414. Marsh, Ngaio. “The Quick Forge,” pp. 32-40. Three “notable 
trends” in modern theater shed light on the interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
plays as poe specifically for the theater. The Stanislavsky System of 
“thoughtful, truthful acting” is now generally aad in Shakespearean 
and most other productions. The “Method” school can be and often is 
“wildly irrelevant” in Shakespeare. Brecht’s non-representational scenery 
and his “breadth of treatment and bold use of grotesque” have affinities 
with Shakespeare’s theater. 


415. McKenzie, D. F. “Shakespeare’s Dream of Knowledge,” pp. 40-48. 
The early and late Shakespeare sought to create “a quintessential drama 
that would unite as never before players and audience in the common 
intuition of an emergent truth.” Dream is Shakespeare’s first attempt 
“to explore and justify the distinctive qualities of his art as a way to 
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knowledge.” W.T. shows us “the miracle of illusion becoming knowl- 
edge.” 


416, Sargeson, Frank. “Shakespeare and the Kiwi,” pp. 49-54. The 
splendor of Shakespeare’s imagination was rooted in Dene His primary 
value “resides in the range and variety of his verbal images.” Even 
though Shakespeare wrote for the stage, the modern reader thoroughly 
familiar with the text “has never seen the play he derives from it per- 
formed on stage.” For the New Zealander the “serious disadvantage of 
Shakespeare’s way with words is that there is no easy and obvious relation 
with everyday speech and affairs.” ra 
417. Curnow, Allen. “Louis MacNeice,” pp. 58-62. MacNeice does not 
confront us with a secret code, nor does he pose as the expert who has 
cracked the code. Rather, he is a poet of sentiment (but less romantic 
than Auden) whose poetry has an “essential moderateness of tone.” His 
life work contains “almost every variety of poetic composition.” The long 
discursive poems, like Autumn Journal, are his “most durable and 
original contributions to the poetry of our times.” 

—John Patton 


LANGUES MODERNES, LVIII:1, January-February 1964. 


418. Talon, Henri-A. “Sur Un Poème de Tennyson,” pp. 32-37. An 
analysis of the five strophes of In Memoriam, XIII, shows a remarkable 
artistry in the use of the evocative image, of vocabulary, of grammatical 
structure and verb tenses, serving to indicate a resistance to grief that is 
scarcely conscious of itself. The sounds of this poetry support the 
impression of an artistic discipline that conveys the mastery of grief at the 
very moment when the poet seems overcome by it. (In French) 


, LVHI:2, March-April 1964. 


419. Dommergues, Pierre. “Le Dernier Roman de Jack Kerouac,” pp. 
77-80. The latest novel of Kerouac, successively heir to the primitivism 
of D. H. Lawrence and Henty Miller, is important as a summation of the 
author’s previous works. Like them, Visions of Gerard manifests a pref- 
erence for contemplation over action, a denial of violence, love for a 
particular individual rather than for humanity as a whole, and affection 
for a number of things, including animals. Everything in the universe is 
blessed to Kerouac, who matvels at existence, eschews materialism, seeks 
a certain purity, and desires real communication with others. (In French) 


, LVIII:3, May-June 1964. 


420. Dommergues, Pierre. “Des Nouvelles de Tennessee Williams,” pp. 
75-78. The themes and structure of Williams's plays have influenced his 
short stories in Hard Candy. Most of his stories are resurrections of the 
ast as is The Glass Menagerie. Williams creates an unreal world marked 
y dream, hope, and anguish, in which anything is possible. He aa 
man as suffering from a fundamental sense of incompletion, of which 
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sexual frustration is but one aspect. Man reaches out into the world and 
seeks to form couples, the basis of this act being not physical attraction 
but rather an affinity for beauty, an intense need for a partner to con- 
front the world’s absurdity. Most of Williams’s couples fail through 
egotism and an inability to synchronize. (In French) 


421. Berger, Hélène. “Conrad Aiken,” pp. 79-81. Jay Martin’s Conrad 
Aiken, A Life of His Art fails to reveal the true Aiken. The latter, an 
extraordinary artist comparable in certain. ways to Donne, Yeats, and 
Mallarmé, is not appreciated in the United States, although he is innocent 
of the mpet striking defects of Pound, Jeffers, Cummings, and Eliot. 
Cursed like Baudelaire, Aiken, America’s only universal poet, is a restless 
skeptic who seeks to fuse the microcosm and the macrocosm. His work 
is this endless quest. For Aiken, to write is to question, and he places the 
interrogation on the level of conscience as he asks: “Where am I? 
Where does the world begin and end in me? Where does the I become 
the word?”’ (In French) 

—John Van Eerde 


LISTENER AND BBC TELEVISION REVIEW, LXXIJ:1833, May 14, 
1964. . 


422. Kitchin, Laurence. “Shakespeare on the Screen,” pp. 788-790. 
The more elaborate the dialogue of poetic drama, the more redundant its 
illustration. Thus Shakespeare’s best plays do not lead to outstanding 
cinema. But of the several Shakespeare films Oliviers H.V., R.II, and 
Ham. are superior in respecting both text and camera. 


, LXXI:1835, May 28, 1964. 


423. Eliot, T. S. “Edwin Muir: 1887-1959,” p. 872. Though deeply 
impressed now by the “complete integrity” of Muir and his poetry, Eliot 
in his early development was not influenced by him. Eliot was concen- 
trating on “experiment in metric and language”; Muir on “what he had 
to say,” which is compressed in “The Horses.” 


—______—,, LXX1:1836, June 4, 1964. 


424. Powell, Enoch J. “Politics in Shakespeare,” pp. 915-917. The 
Lancastrian and Yorkist plays (early 1590's) are intense and compre- 
hensive in their treatment of the political passions, principally patriotism 
and ambition; the Henry plays (later 1590’s) less so. In the great 
tragedies (1600's) politics are simplified, giving way to the internal 
drama of the individual. 


425. Thwaite, Anthony. “Labelling the Poet,” p. 930. British poets of 
the last decade, though sharing hostility to those of the preceding two, 
hold no common doctrine or set of rules, and, hence, resist labelling. 
But as Josephine Miles has indicated by calculating the ratios of adjectives, 
nouns, and verbs in poems by Elizabeth Jennings and Thom Gunn, ‘The 
Movement’’ may have a common tone. 
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, LXXI:1837, June 11, 1964. 


426, Williams, C. B. “Literature and Statistics,” pp. 960-961. Seeking 
additional evidence for determining doubtful authorship, Augustus de 
Morgan, in 1857, averaged the number of letters per word of works in 
question. Mendenhall, in 1887, calculated the frequency of an author's 
use of words of various lengths: Shakespeare’s average length is slightly 
over four letters, with the four-letter word most frequent; Bacon’s is 
three, with the seven-letter word far more frequent in his works than in 
Shakespeare’s; no such differences exist between Shakespeare and Marlowe. 
Such statistical methods only provide additional evidence for or against 
a postulated theory. “° 


, LXXI:1838, June 18, 1964. 


427. Priestley, J. B. “Comedy in Shakespeare,” pp. 985-988. When 
overshadowing royalty the character of Falstaff reveals Shakespeare writing 
out of his unconscious depths, responding to “an explosion of rebellious 
energy.” One half of Shakespeare was “conservative, respectable, con- 
formist’’; the other rebellious against the ordered world of power and 
glory. Falstaff is “almost an archetype, a symbol of the self raised to its 
highest power of wit and humor, ease and enjoyment.” He refuses to 
do what “official Englishmen have been doing for hundreds of years— 
that is, talk a lot of cant, solemn and dangerous nonsense, born of 
hypocrisy or elaborate self-deception.” But the Falstaff in man produces 
no fortunes or empires; it must be rejected. To secure the Establishment 
Hal must denounce and banish him. The action “symbolizes a strange 
division in the English national character and life, in which Falstaffs 
are being forever created only to be rejected.” 


, LXXII:1840, July 2, 1964. 


428. Auden, W. H. “Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” pp. 7-9. Seeking bits of 
Shakespeare’s biography in the Sonnets is idle curiosity, in no way con- 
tributing to an understanding of them. The Sonnets themselves disclose 
that they are not sequential; that their arrangement makes no “emotional 
sense”; that only 49 of the 154 are excellent throughout; that the Shake- 
dee form, largely because of an often repetitious, glib, or trite con- 
cluding couplet, tends to be less beautiful than the Petrarchan; that Shake- 
speare’s ear was unerring; that he was a master of every rhetorical effect; 
and that without artifice the inferior sonnets “might be much worse than 
they are.” 


, LXXII:1841, July 9, 1964. 


429. Auden, W. H. “‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets-II,” Pe. 45-47. Contrary to 
the interpretations of conventional moralists and homosexuals the pri- 
mary experience from which the Sonnets spring is mystical, the ‘Vision 
of Eros.” Such a vision “is concerned with a single human person who is 
revealed to the subject as of infinitely sacred importance, his beatitude.” 
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The labels heterosexual and homosexual are, then, irrelevant, for contact 
with the beloved dims the vision. Thus, the Sonnets seem to be the story 
of an “agonized struggle by Shakespeare to preserve the glory of the 
vision he has been granted in a relationship, which certainly lasted over 
three years, with someone who seemed intent . . . upon covering the 
vision with dirt.” At the publication of such naked autobiographical 
confession,” Shakespeare must have been horrified. 


, LXXII:1842, July 16, 1964. 


430. Kitchin, Laurence. “The Lion-Tamers,” pp. 87-89. Violence in the 
works of etrious writers and other artists is always significant, for they 
have “digested it into a body of myth, poetry, philosophy, or formal 
structure.” Modern works involving violence take their tone from the 
inexhaustible sources of a recent history in which cruelty, principally that 
of the concentration camps, is a “systematic instrument of policy.” 


431. Drew, Philip. “The Case for Victorian Poetry,” p. 96. The 
Victorians have pitifully diminished in the 20th-century perspective 
because the common reader prefers a novel to a poem, considers the long 
poem as nothing but “a kind of over-emphatic prose,” and views any 
poetic language as an alternative mode of discourse inferior to plain prose. 


, LXXII:1844, July 30, 1964. 


432. Walker, Roy. “Doublet and Slacks,” pp. 158-159. Because clothing 
in the theater should help body forth what is being said, because the 
language of a good play is the fit clothing of its ideas, and because its 
ideas are the clothing of its values, doing Shakespeare in modern dress 
and in ideological and prose paraphrase is unpardonable. 


, LXXII:1846, August 13, 1964. 


433. Spender, Stephen. “A High-Pitched Scream,” p. 242. The 1930's 
were like a man screaming while tormented behind a wall by the agents 
of a self-perpetuating system which kept the screams from the ears of the 
outside world. But the writers heard. “At the center of their work is 
a victim”: history, the map, the future. Beyond these abstractions are 
“real people, real prisoners.” But while having the sound of the scream 
in common, they debated and wrangled over how a writer should react 
to it. Only the dead and their immolaters, who were more concerned with 
the cause than their art, came out with “honour unscathed.” The Oxford 
poets did not worry about the scream and were judged frivolous. 
Scrutiny, with its “system of pure literary value dependent entirely on 
past literature,” found the writers of the 1930’s traditionless, unprece- 
dented, and inferior. 


, LXXJI:1847, August 20, 1964. 


434, Rose, W. K. “Editing the Leftovers,” p. 278. The publication of 
letters, notebooks, diaries, and Mss has become “surprisingly haphazard 
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and negligent.” Improvement will come with common agreement on 
central issues: useless or trivial material should be deleted; knowledge- 
able and intelligent editors should decide questions of deletion; for 
writers of the first importance, editions should be as complete as is 
feasible; for lesser writers, completeness should be reduced appropriately; 
the amount of annotation should depend on the nature of the material— 
on the whole, heavy American annotation is better than insufficiency; 
the editor should provide enough biography to give his material focus 
and meaning. 


, LXXII:1848, August 27, 1964. Si 


435. Bowen, John. “The Young Man from Iowa,” p. 314. The 
journalistic approach to literature, a preoccupation with fashions and 
movements, leads to the forcing of books into patterns of unfitting, 
preconceived ideas. 


, LXXTI:1850, September 10, 1964. 


436. Gross, John. “Who Reads an American Book?” p. 396. Though 
insularity and snobbery have long resulted in the neglect of American 
literature in Britain, it is now a subject of systematic study, particularly in 
the newer universities. English students will dwell on the “Americanness” 
of American literature: such elusive themes as the American Imagination 
and the American Dream. But such study will be artificial unless accom- 
panied by a study of American history. 

—David G. Osborne 


LONDON MAGAZINE, IV:6, September 1964. 


437. Worsley, T. C. “Terence Rattigan,” pp. 60-72. Though on a small 
scale and hence in a narrow range, Rattigan’s plays are (within that 
range) exact and true. They are content to take a small corner of human 
weakness and persuade us to experience it truthfully and poignantly. In 
all six of Rattigan’s last plays, the hidden theme is Aumiliation. On the 
subject of humiliation, and perhaps obsession too, he does in fact go 
deeper than is generally recognized. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


MODERN DRAMA, VII:1, May 1964. 


438. Luyben, Helen L. “James Bridie and the Prodigal Son Story,” pp. 
35-45. The moral of The Black Eye, The Baikie Charivari, and all of 
Bridie’s major plays is that the hero is not justified by a series of sensible 
social acts. Indeed, his acts of superhuman achievement, which are 
logically impossible and represent a reversal of the laws of probability, 
are greeted with irrational or undeserved triumph, such as the triumph 
of the prodigal son. 


439. Wells, Arvin R. “The Living and the Dead in All My Sons,” pp. 
46-51. All My Sons is much more than a mere social thesis play. It 
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demands of the reader an awareness of human motivation and a fine 
perception of cause and effect. The characters do not simply reflect 
particular values and attitudes, but rather use these values and attitudes 
in their attempts to realize themselves. 


440. Moss, Leonard. “Arthur Miller and the Common Man’s Language,” 
pp. 52-59. Miller’s ability to manipulate language for dramatic effect 
progressed through his early work to reach its height in Al My Sons, after 
which there was some regression. Frequently he uses colloquial terms to 
great advantage, especially in arguing general propositions and in express- 
ing inner urgency of emotion. Also, his use of rhetorical contrast and 
dialect is of note. 


441. Mendelsohn, Michael J. “‘Drop a Tear . . .’: Henry James 

Dramatizes Daisy Miller,” pp. 60-64. James's failure to create a success- 

ful play from his Daisy Miller was due to his use of the devices of 19th- 

century melodrama, to his violations of his original plot and characters, 

and to his failure to put into his play the novel's most dramatic scene. 

ae his death many of his stories have been turned into successful 
ramas. 


442. Scrimgeour, Gary J. “Naturalist Drama and Galsworthy,” pp. 65- 
78. Galsworthy’s drama has failed to be permanent because of his strict 
adherence to naturalistic principles. 


443. Roy, Emil. “Imagery in the Comedies of Christopher Fry,” pp. 
79-88. Through each of his comedies Fry consciously works with a com- 
plex cosmic imagery that has usually been associated with poetry rather 
than the drama. The imageries of traditional and modern thought are 
aa side by side in conflict, resulting in a definition of our present 
world. 

-~—Ronald McReynolds 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXV:1, March 1964. 


444, Carnochan, W. B. “Gulliver's Travels: An Essay on the Human 
Understanding?” pp. 5-21. GT is a satirical comment on Locke’s theory 
of man’s nature and a statement of some difficulties in his epistemology. 
Gulliver is Lockean man, getting knowledge through his senses, then 
noting correspondences among ideas. Swift mistrusted the view that 
reality exists only in the mind: he relied on the senses but thought that 
truth must force itself to be recognized. He seemed to accept innate 
ideas. By his satiric method he did not show Gulliver wrong; but the 
reader is not sure that Gulliver is right. 


445. Parks, George B. “The Turn to the Romantic in the Travel 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 22-33. Before the 18th 
century, travel literature did not recognize the traveler's emotional response 
to nature. In 1736-67, after mountain travel had become less hazardous 
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and knowledge of geology more popular, after landscape painting had 
encouraged an emotional response, and after a new poetic vocabulary had 
been created, the traveler's emotional response became fashionable in 
England, in America, and on the Continent. 


446. Reiman, Donald H. “Appearance, Reality, and Moral Order in 
Richard H,” pp. 34-45. All the important characters in R. IJ practice 
dissimulation or compromise. Unlike Bolingbroke, Richard learns to 
distinguish between appearance and reality. He realizes that he is respon- 
sible to God and that the only source of morality is right motive. His 
self-knowledge transforms him into a tragic hero. r 
447. Hoffman, Richard L. “The Burning of ‘Boke’ in Pzers Plowman,” 
pp. 57-65. In X. 252-257 but is a subordinating conjunction (“unless”), 
to lyue is an infinitive (“to live”), and gladye, conforte, brynge, vniotgnen, 
and vnlouken are parallel infinitives. “Boke” represents the New Law, 
the letter and spirit of the New Testament. His second conditional state- 
ment emphasizes that his faith in the conversion of the Jews is as great as 
his faith in the events of Christianity which have already come to pass. 


448. Mitchell, Charles. “The Worthiness of Chaucer’s Knight,” pp. 66- 
75. The terms virtvous, courteous, and worthy all have amoral as well as 
moral meanings. As the terms overlap, the pilgrims are related to each 
other. The Knight is courteous in that he has courtly manners; he is 
worthy in that he plays his chivalric role efficiently. He does not 
exemplify a spiritual ideal. 


449. Badger, Kingsbury. “Christianity and Victorian Religious Confes- 
sions,” pp. 86-101. A survey of spiritual autobiographies shows that the 
Victorians cherished more than one Christian tradition. Both the orthodox 
and the liberal, the latter going back to apostolic times and gaining great 
strength in the 18th century, must be recognized. 

—Martha Seabrook 


MOREANA, No. 1, September 1963. 


450. Reynolds, E. E. “An Unnoticed Document,” pp. 12-17. In the 
Letters and State Papers of Henry Vill is the primary account of the 
conversation between Sir Thomas More and Sir Richard Rich on June 12, 
1535, in the Tower of London. It reveals that More did not speak the 
words which denied Henry his new title. Thus, Roper’s charge that Rich 
perjured himself at More’s trial is confirmed. 


451. Schoeck, R. J. “The Intellectual Milieu of More’s Utopia: Some 
Notes,” pp. 40-46. There is much to be learned regarding the intellectual 
milieu of Utopia: for example, the historical background (the Lateran 
Council.in particular), the academic scene, the theological controversies 
of the time, the function of the island, and the legal milieu. 


© 
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452. Marc'hadour, Germain. “Additions et Corrections à ’Univers de 
Thomas More,” pp. 70-81. [A number of corrections and additions to 
Father Marc’hadour’s history of More and his times are listed. The illustra- 
tions not identified in the book are identified here.} (In French) 


, No. 2, February 1964. 


453, Blackburn, Elizabeth Brooke. “John More’s ‘A Sermon of the... 
Aulter,” pp. 5-37. A sermon of the sacrament of the aulter made by a 
famouse doctoure called Fryderyke Nausea in Almayne and lately out of 
latyn translate into englysh by Iobn More is bound with A letter of Syr 
Tho. More*kuyght impunynge the erronyouse wrytyng of Iohn Fryth 
agaynst the blessed sacrament of the aultare. Both defend a literal 
interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, although it is not certain how More's 
son came to know about Nausea, a German theologian and friend of 
Erasmus. [An edition of More’s translation of Nausea’s sermon follows. } 


454, Welti, Manfred E. “A Propos des Premiéres Collections d’Ecrits de 
Thomas More,” pp. 51-52. Early editions of his work give differing 
views of More. That of Nicolas Episcopius of Basel consists largely of 
works by More, the pre-Reformation humanist. The edition by the 
Catholic emigrés at Louvain emphasizes More, the polemical and anti- 
heretical martyr. (In French) 


455. Marc'hadour, Germain. “Additions et Corrections 4 ’Univers de 
Thomas More,” pp. 71-82. [A number of corrections and additions to 
Father Marchadour’s history of More and his times are listed.| (In 
French) 


———, No. 3, June 1964. 


456. Derrett, J. Duncan M. “The ‘New’ Document on Thomas More's 
Trial,” pp. 5-19. E. E. Reynold’s discovery of the record of the conver- 
sation between Thomas More and Sir Richard Rich (Moreana, No. 1, 
September 1963) is significant for the light it throws upon More’s con- 
duct at his trial. Reynolds is incorrect, however, in concluding that More 
did not deny the supremacy during the interview and that Rich perjured 
himself at the trial. More did commit a crime within the Act of Treasons 
in his interview with Rich. His denial took the form of an academic 
opinion, not a personal statement; and on this quibble he was able to say 
at the trial that he had not denied Henry’s supremacy. [The article is 
followed by an untitled list of responses by Reynolds (pp. 20-22).] 


457. Egretier, Sister Noélle-Marie. “ “Thomas More, Le Meilleur des 
Anglais’ (Reginald Pole),” pp. 23-35. The deaths of Bishop Fisher and 
Thomas More marked a turning point in the life of Reginald Pole, the 
scholar and cousin of Henry VIII. Henceforth, Pole chose the course ot 
Christian humanism, truth, and justice. (In French) f 
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458. Marchadour, Germain. “Additions et Corrections à l'Univers de 
Thomas More,’ pp. 39-60. [A number of corrections and additions to 
Father Marc’hadour’s history of More and his times are listed.} (In 
French) 

—Paul C. Doherty 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XIII}:7, July 1964. 


459. Carstensen, Broder. “Zur Struktur des englischen Wortverbandes,” 
pp. 305-328. [Two types of the verb-plus-particle construction (e.g., “to 
slip on a stair’—'‘To slip on a coat”) are discussed and classified in the 


which Wulfstan surely knew very well. (In German) ° 


460. Schlegelmilch, Wolfgang. “Der Raum des Humanen: Zu Harold 
Pinters The Caretaker,’ pp. 328-333. The locale of The Caretaker, a 
disorderly room in West London, has symbolic functions in the play. It 
mirrors the derelict state of Aston’s inner life. Mick’s leaving the room 
indicates that he loses his inner life. Davies cannot occupy the room 
because he has lost his identity. Thus the symbol covers three variants of 
the human condition. (In German) 


461. Heisig, Karl. “Franz. tort, ital. torto, span, tuerto, port. torto, engl. 
_ wrong= Unrecht,” pp. 333-337. English wrong comes from Old Norse 
vrangr (awry, incorrect). Its ethic and religious connotations are first 
observed in the sermons of Wulfstan. The change in meaning is due to 
the influence of the Latin tortam in St. Augustine’s Enarrationes in psalmos 
which Wulfstan surely knew very well. (In German) 


462. Böhm, Rudolph. ian leben 1964 in Bochum,” pp. 337- 
341. [This account of the Shakespeare Festival 1964 in Bochum, Ger- 
many, gives summaries of three papers read by Wolfgang Clemen, Walter 
Muschg, and Siegfried Melchinger on “Shakespeare's Drama,” “Germany 
Is Hamlet—The Romantic Shakespeare Myth,” and “Shakespeare Today 
_ as Seen by a Theater Historian” respectively. (In German) } 


, [XIH}:9, September 1964. 


463. Krumpelmann, John T. ‘“‘Longfellow’s Shakespeare-Studies in 
Heidelberg,” pp. 405-413. Longfellow’s attendance at a lecture on the 
“Aesthetics of Shakespeare” at Heidelberg University during the winter 
term 1835-36 is responsible for his active interest in Shakespeare’s work 
“almost until his dying day.” A personal interview with August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, the German Shakespeare translator, and his acquaintance with 
Clara Crowninshield and Fanny Kemble also helped to stimulate Long- 
fellow’s interest in Shakespeare. 


464. Feldges, Alfred. “James Thurber: The Secret Life of Walter Mitty. 
Eine Interpretation,” pp. 433-440. Walter Mitty is not only a comical 
character who makes us smile; he is also a miserable, tortured man whom 
we pity. His end in the story is almost tragic: he becomes a passive hero 
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in front of the firing squad. He loses the fight against his fate. Thurber 
does not answer the question whether this intrusion of reality into Mitty’s 
life will result in final despair or in a new start free from illusions. (In 
German) 


—K. P. Jochum 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLI:4-5, July 25, 1964. 


465. Howe, Irving. ‘The Stature of Theodore Dreiser,” pp. 19-21. 
Despite the recent disdain for Dreiser by New Critics, disciples of Henry 
James, liberals, and intellectuals, he is one of the very few Americans 
to have created a fictional world of his own. His novels show an excep- 
tional sense of American institutions, and in spite of his awkward prose 
he could evoke strong emotions, especially over the struggles of his 
characters for realizing individuality. (To be continued) 


—_—_—_——.,, CLI:8-9, August 22, 1964. 


466. Howe, Irving. “Dreiser and the Tragedy,” pp. 25-28. An American 
Tragedy is national in a way that none of Theodore Dreiser's other 
novels are. Clyde Griffiths represents the “collective smallness” of 
Americans, especially as it is centered on shoddy morality. In character- 
izing Clyde, Dreiser succeeded in combining dull realism with an absorb- 
ing individual urge, and a panorama of realism with rhythmical form. 
The power of the novel is provided both by the strength of Dreiser’s 
sympathy for his characters and by his clever manipulation of his distance 
as an author from them. Dreiser’s prose is less “adorned” here than in 
his earlier novels, and his ideas do not obtrude as undigested philosophy. 

— William Magee 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XVII:5-6, 1964. 


467. Gijsen, Marnix. “Frank Harris en Conscience,” p. 607. In a 
review of Hendrik Conscience’s De Leeuw van Vlaanderen Harris wrote 
that he preferred the Flemish author to Turgenev and George Eliot. (In 
Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, No. 1963, July 1964. 


468. Natale, Eleonora Taglioni. “Solitudine di Hawthorne,” pp. 373- 
385. His childhood home, a three-year convalescence from a boyhood 
injury, solitary skating on Lake Sebago, and subsequent lonely contempla- 
tion of life in Salem nurtured Hawthorne’s position of isolation, Melan- 
cholic Hawthorne, influenced perhaps by the contemporary atmosphere of 
biblical vehemence and Cotton Mather’s theological fanaticism, sought an 
otherwise unattainable communication with mankind through imagina- 
tive artistic creativity. Nevertheless, such works as The House of the 
Seven Gables and Blithedale Romance are strongly rooted in reality, The 
ethic that inspires Hawthorne—namely, the struggle between good and 
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evil—is best seen in The Marble Faun, a work of incomparable style, 
although its setting was uncongenial to its author. (In Italian) 


, No. 1964, August 1964. 


469. Martini, Carlo (rev.-art., James Fenimore Cooper, The Pilot), pp. 
552-553. Cooper's gift was that of interesting the reader. He may be 
considered a precursor of Melville, Twain, Conrad, and in certain ways, 
of Poe. He belongs to one of the most interesting periods of American 
literature, between preromanticism and romanticism, influenced by Frank- 
lin, the French Enlightenment, and Rousseau, With Irving, Cooper 
pioneered the creation of an American tradition. The Pilot (1823), in 
which Cooper inaugurates the new genre of sea novel, contains all his 
favorite themes. (In Italian) 


470. Pardi, Francesca (rev.-art., Bernard Malamud, The New Life), pp. 
554-556. Unlike the self-made American writers young in 1929, writers 
today reflect their college background. Salinger and Kopit have shown 
college life from the outside, while Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf and Bernard Malamud’s A New Life reveal the inside picture. 
Malamud’s book, published in the year of President Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion, shows how deeply rooted is the obscurantism that runs its course 
from Senator McCarthy’s witch-hunts to Dallas. Selfish pettiness and 
blind conformism that is inimical to humanism on the campus have contri- 
buted their share to what is wrong with America. Yet humanism survives, 
a love for culture and for America, a country of extraordinary recupera- 
tive powers despite McCarthy and Goldwater. (In Italian) 

—John Van Eerde 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVIII:3, Third Quarter 1964. 


471. Fleeman, J. D. “Johnson’s Journey (1775), and Its Cancels,” pp. 
232-238. It is now possible to have the full text of the cancelled leaf U4 
(about the smothering of the islanders of Eigg), for it appears in a copy 
in the Donald F. Hyde Collection—which also contains a copy with the 
uncancelled D8 (about the clergy of Lichfield Cathedral). In addition to 
these two known copies, references in sale catalogues suggest that “there 
may be four still untraced copies of the Journey with one or other of the 
uncancelled leaves.” 


472. Jerman, B. R. “The Production of Disraeli’s Trilogy,” pp. 239-251. 
The cost sheets, now at Hughenden (the Disraeli estate), show that 
Henry Colburn, the publisher (despite the unfavorable opinions expressed 
of him), paid Disraeli a total of nearly £3000 for the trilogy. Coningsby 
went through three printings in May and June 1844, amounting to 4000 
copies; the first two issues of Sybil sold well (2000 copies in May-July 
1845), but a new printing (500 copies) did not; Tancred, with a first run 
of 2250 copies in March 1847, finally had to be remaindered. 
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473. Woodward, Daniel H. “Notes on the Publishing History and Text 
of The Waste Land,” pp. 252-269. In the summer of 1922 a meeting of 
John Quinn, Gilbert Seldes, and Horace Liveright resulted in the 
publication of the poem in the Dial (in November) and as a volume (with 
notes) by Boni & Liveright (in December). Little is known about the 
earlier, much longer form of the poem (despite Pound’s letters, which 
suggest that it was a series of poems), for the whereabouts of the Ms 
(which Eliot sent to Quinn in 1922) are unknown; but the typescript at 
Harvard antedates all published versions and contains several unique 
readings. There are a number of variants (particularly in punctuation) 
among thespublished versions, and the 1963 New York edition does not 
incorporate the changes of the 1961 “standard” text. 


474. Mitchell, Stephen O., and Loren Sears. “An Information Retrieval 
System for Modern Language Studies,” pp. 270-278. In a Syracuse Univer- 
sity experiment, sections of the 1958 MLA Annual Bibliography were 
punched on IBM cards, each item being provided with classification 
numbers and labels; then a program was set up, so that the machine was 
able to produce upon request all items on a given subject. The system 
is “effective, highly useful, and immediately practical,” but further 
research is needed to develop “a complete system which would eliminate 
even more of the drudgery involved in enumerative bibliography.” 


475. Ploch, Richard A. “Abbé Nicolas de Montfaucon de Villars’ The 
Count de Gabalis, 1714,” pp. 279-281. Pope's reference to this work in 
The Rape of the Lock occasioned the 1714 London edition but was not 
responsible for its being popular enough for two editions within the 
year—the truth is that the second (with a title page beginning The 
Diverting History of .. . ) is only a reissue of the same sheets with a 
title page designed to stimulate sales. 


476. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Negative Evidence About “The Celestial 
Rail-Road,’”” pp. 290-292. Machine collation of the two 1843 pirated 
imprints of this Hawthorne piece suggests that they are two printings 
of the same edition, with no textual differences, but “there is no internal 
evidence to indicate the order of issue.” 


477, Dennis, Rodney G. “Attributions of Critical Notices in the North 
American Review,” pp. 292-293. The Palfrey Papers in the Houghton 
Library contain evidence for identifying the authors of all but 11 of the 
critical notices not identified in William Cushing’s Index (1878). 
l Attributions here listed. ] 


478. Brooks, Roger L. “The Story Manuscript of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘New Rome,’” pp. 295-297. Discovery of a Ms of the poem (now at 
Columbia), apparently extracted from the album kept by W. W.. Story’s 
daughter, settles the speculations about the earliest version, for the 
previously known 1873 diary Ms (with nine variants from the Cornhill 
text) is earlier than this Story Ms (with three variants). 
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479. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Five Notes on Ring Lardner,” pp. 297-298. 
(1) Stop Me was separately published as a promotional item in 1929; 
(2) My Four Weeks in France (1918) exists in both gray-blue cloth and 
dark blue boards; (3) Gwllible’s Travels (1917) has been noted in both 
S- and V-cloth; (4) Treat ’em Rough (1918), without poem, is bound in 


yellow-green cloth—-but with poem, in both blue-green and forest green; 
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(5) the 1925 edition of O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms carries a state- 
ment by Lardner on its dust jacket. 
—G,. Thomas Tanselle 


PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENGE, ARTS, 
AND LETTERS, XLIX, 1963. 


480. Baker, Sheridan. “The Idea of Romance in the Eighteenth- 
Century Novel,” pp. 507-522. The 18th century did not, as most critics 
now suppose, consider “romance” merely a generic term roughly equiva- 
lent to the novel. Based on popular French romances of the preceding 
century, the central idea of romance was the rise of a low, unknown 
person to a known and high estate. Romance matter derived from this 
wish-fulfilling, chivalric notion—evident in Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Godwin, and Austen—provides “a constant measure from 
phe we may describe the innovations and life of any 18th-century 
novel.” 


481. Davis, Gilbert R. “Malory’s “Tale of Sir Lancelot’ and the Question 
of Unity in the Morte Darthaur,”’ pp. 523-530. Malory’s additions to, 
deletions from, and changes in position of Lancelot matter—especially 
regarding Lancelot’s chivalry and his relations with Guinevere—from his 
French sources reveal thematic and artistic purpose, and argue strongly 
against Eugène Vinaver's contention that Morte Darthur is not a contin- 
uous whole, but eight separate tales. 


482. Eastman, Arthur M. “King Lear’s ‘Poor Fool,’” pp. 531-540. 
Glossing Lear’s “poor fool” in his last speech as an exclusive reference 
to Cordelia requires a reading of “fool” that is most uncommon in 
Shakespeare’s use, and several questionable arguments from context [here 
refuted}. Two alternative glosses are that Lear means the Fool, and that 
Lear “is expressing some kind of fusion or confusion of the two in his 
mind,” consistent with other double visions in the play. 


483. Kinney, Arthur F. “ ‘Delta Autumn’: William Faulkner’s Answer 
for David H. Stewart,” pp. 541-549. Stewart’s criticism of Ike McCaslin 
as a fraud [‘‘The Purpose of Faulkner’s Ike,” Criticism, III (Fall 1961), 
332-342] supposes Ike to be the same person in “Delta Autumn” he was 
in The Bear, But the whole context of the later story has changed; so has 
Ike. Personal repentance, romance, pride, and honor here are replaced by 
communal repentance, reality, and love. Ike, now more knowing, 
struggling to accept sin, is neither saint nor sinner, but man. 

—Norman S. Grabo 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
LXXII:2, October 1963. 


484. Wall, Alexander J., Jr. “William Bradford, Colonial Printer —A 
Tercentenary Review,” pp. 361-384. This tercentenary of the birth of 
William Bradford (1663-1752) calls for a re-assessment of his 60-year 
career as printer for the Society of Friends in Philadelphia (1685-1691), 
where he anticipated Zenger as defender of the freedom of the press; 
and then as printer for the Crown in New York (1691-1744), where he 
printed New York’s first lawbook, paper currency, history, and newspaper, 
and America’s first legislative proceedings and Book of Common Prayer. 


485. Walett, Francis G., ed. “The Diary of Ebenezer Parkman, 1748,” 
pp. 385-464. [A continuation of LXXI:1, April 1961; LXXI:2, October 
1961; LXXII:1, April 1962; LXXII:2, October 1962; and LXXTI:1, 
April 1963.] 


486. Welch, D’Alté A. “A Bibliography of American Children’s Books 
Printed Prior to 1821, D-G,” pp. 465-596. [A continuation of LX XTII:1, 
April 1963, containing items numbered 241-441.] 


, LXXIV:1, April 1964. 


487. Morgan, Edmund S. “Perry Miller and the Historians,” pp. 11-18. 
Miller’s devotion, industry, and accomplishment rebuke historians all. 
From Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (1933) through The New England 
Mind (1939) and From Colony to Province (1953), Miller’s willingness 
to take religious ideas seriously in themselves created a new genre of 
intellectual history; showing the ways in which the human intellect 
apprehended reality in America, he discovered “order where others saw 
chaos . . . tracing unsuspected patterns in the raw materials of the past’’; 
his accomplishments cannot be measured in the terms by which other 
historians are judged. 


488. Walett, Francis G., ed. “The Diary of Ebenezer Parkman, 1749- 
1750,” pp. 37-203. [A continuation of LXXI:1, April 1961; LXXI:2, 
October 1961; LXXII:1, April 1962; LXXII:2, October 1962; 
LXXII:1, April 1963; and LXXTII:2, October 1963. ] 

—Norman S. Grabo 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXXI:2, Summer 1964. 


489. Hamilton, Kenneth. “J. D. Salingers Happy Family,” pp. 176- 
187. The members of Salinger’s Glass family are not to be loved for 
themselves but for what they stand for. Their family name is symbolic: 
one has to see through them to realize the religious message Salinger 
wishes to convey: “wisdom consists in going beyond appearance to 
reality, beyond matter to spirit.” Salinger would, however, be a more 
acceptable writer if he suppressed his too overt preaching. 
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490. Nierenberg, Edward. “The Prophecy of E. M. Forster,” pp. 189- 
202. Though professedly non-Christian, Forster is an essentially religious 
writer. He claims that a “spiritual life is necessary, mysterious and real.” 
Every institutionalized church fails to see it. Forster attacks the Chris- 
tian Church because it exerts an “ascetic tyranny over the goodness of 
life?” His insistence on the complexity of life and spirit and on the 
possibility of a synthesis of existing religious concepts deserves the 
attention of everybody, Christians included. 


491. Estall, H. M. “Philosophy’s Dry Light,” pp. 226-237. John Wain 
thinks that some philosophers are not properly men of lettess. On the 
other hand, men of letters like Nietzsche, Croce, and Sartre are taken not 
to be properly philosophers. J. S. Mill’s contemporaries thought that his 
concern for Wordsworth’s poetry muddled his philosophy. Locke, how- 
ever, condemned poetry since it wastes time and corrupts the morals. 
Earlier, Sidney and Bacon avoided a conflict between poetry and 
philosophy by locating poetry “in the sphere of delight and not of truth.” 


_ On the whole, philosophers might learn a good style from men of letters, 


which would enable them to produce excitement resulting from intelligi- 
bility. 
—K. P. Jochum 


= RAMPARTS, III:2, October 1964. 


492. Turnell, Martin. “Books,” pp. 50-56. As “positive instrument of 
exploration” and “unifying principle’ providing perspective, religion 


= can render criticism dynamic. [Examples are cited from Edwin Muir, 
T. S. Eliot, John Henry Newman, and several French critics. } 


, 111:3, November 1964. 


493. Dick, Kay. “Portrait: Angus Wilson’s Countryside,” pp. 5-8. 
Wilson’s early literary success (The Wrong Set, 1949) was followed by 
a steady and varied output of work, especially novels in which he 
constantly experiments. The title of his projected autobiography, The 
Wild Garden, reflects his “purely symbolic solution” of life’s polarity. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XIV:2, Summer 1961. 


494, Ringler, William A., Jr. “Spenser, Shakespeare, Honor, and 
Worship,” pp. 159-161. Elizabethans used the terms of address “his 
honor” only when referring to a nobleman or to a person of equivalent 
dignity, and “his worship” when referring to a knight or to a gentleman. 
Edmund Spenser’s reference to “his honor’ in the dedication to 
Shepheardes Calender refers to the originally intended patron, the Earl 
of Leicester and not to Sir Philip Sidney. Likewise, Henry Chettle’s 
reference to Shakespeare's admirers (in Kind Heart’s Dream) using the 
term “worship” cannot refer to noblemen, as the passage has generally 
been interpreted. 
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, SIV:4, Winter 1961. 


495. Robbins, Caroline. “Influence or Coincidence—a Question for 
Students of Machiavelli?” pp. 243-248. Many of the ideas in Niccolo 
Machiavelli's Discorsi and Prince were commonplaces of political writers 
in England and France for the next two centuries. Does this fact reflect 
a ae aaa influence of Machiavelli or a common classical 
tradition: 


496. Snyder, Susan. “Guyon the Wrestler,” pp. 249-252. The name of 
Guyon, Spenser's Knight of Temperance in Book II of the Fairie Queene, 
refers not ohly to the river Gihon but to its popular meaning, “wrestling.” 
“George” also had the meaning of “wrestler.” Thus Guyon is both a 
wrestler and linked with St. George, the hero of Book I. 


, XV:1, Spring 1962. 


497. Lynch, Arthur, and Leicester Bradner. “On St. Thomas More, an 
Epitaph of Uncertain Origin,” pp. 1-2. On March 23, 1535, 103 days 
before St. Thomas More’s execution, an epitaph for More was presented 
by Salmonius Macrinus to someone who inscribed it in a copy of More’s 
Epigrammata. 


498. Cutts, John P. “The Strange Fortunes of Two Excellent Princes and 
The Arbor of amorous Deuices,” pp. 2-11. Two of Nicholas Breton’s 
lyrics, the song from The Strange Fortunes and “Leaue me O life, the 
prison of my minde” in The Arbor of amorous Deuices were set to music. 
| The settings for the songs follow. } 


——, X V:2, Summer 1962. 


499. Wiatt, William H. “The Lost History of Wyatt's Rebellion,” pp. 
129-133. The early history of the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
Younger (December 1554) to which John Proctor’s account refers is 
that of John Mychell, some six pages near the end of A breuiat Cronicle, 


, XV:3, Autumn 1962, 


500. Bradner, Leicester. ‘New Poems by George Herbert: The 
Cambridge Latin Gratulatory Anthology of 1613,” pp. 208-211. The 
volume presented to Frederick, the Elector of Palatine, upon his visit 
to Cambridge University in 1613 contains contributions by members of 
the colleges, including Giles Fletcher, William Gager, and George 
Herbert. Herbert's two Latin poems in the collection, one on the visit, 
the other on the marriage, suggest his future powers of compression and 
metaphor. 


, &V:4, Winter 1962. 


501. Calhoun, Jean S. “Hamlet and the Circumference of Action,” pp. 
281-298. In Ham. reality is action. Characters act and react in accordance 
with the boundaries of their individual worlds. The actions of Claudius 
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ate bounded by the concerns of this world; the dimensions of Hamlet's 
actions are eternal. 


-———-—,, XVI:1, Spring 1963. 


502. Gottfried, Rudolph. “Spenser Expands His Text,” pp. 9-10. In 
the ninth canto of Book HI of the Fairie Queene, the 54 lines in which 
Britomart reveals her sex were written later than the rest of the scenes in 
which they appear and were inserted after the middle of the 19th stanza. 


, X VI:2, Summer 1963. 


"a 

503. Bryant, Jerry H. “Richard Johnson’s Masarum Plangores,” pp. 94- 
98. The recently recovered Musarum Plangores, an elegy on the death of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, is most certainly an early work of Richard John- 
son. The poem, in form much like Edmund Spenser's Tears of the Muses, 
divides into two sections, the first a conventional invocation to the muses 
to mourn and testimonials to Hatton’s worth, the second the complaints 
of the nine muses. 


504. Chambers, A. B. “ ‘The Mind is its Own Place’: Paradise Lost, 
I, 253-255,” pp. 98-101. René Descartes, building on Aristotle, argued 
that mind, not being dependent on material things, has no place. 
Theologically, however, only God is without place; all other things are 
formed from the substance of God. Thus Satan’s statement is “a curious 
mixture of truth and error.” 


, &VI:3, Autumn 1963, 


505. Hoeniger, F. David. “Thomas Dekker, the Restoration of St. Paul's 
and J. P. Collier, the Forger,” pp. 181-200. Two poems by Dekker are 
in Matthew Day's commonplace book now in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. One is a bawdy ballad; the other, an ode on the restoration of 
St. Paul’s, suggests that the restoration began in 1632, earlier than is 
generally supposed. It is possible that Sir Paul Pindar made a special 
gift toward the restoration before the actual work began. It does not seem 
that these poems are forgeries by J. P. Collier. 


, XVI:4, Winter 1963. 


506. Phillips, James E. “Elizabeth I as a Latin Poet: An Epigram on 
Paul Melissus,” pp. 289-298. A Latin epigram attributed to Queen Eliza- 
beth I was printed by Paul Melissus, the German humanist at the end 
of a collection of his own Latin poems. Its authenticity seems likely in 
view of Melissus’s reputation for integrity, his friendship with Sir Philip 
Sidney, Daniel Rogers, and George Gilpin, his visit to Queen Elizabeth 
I in 1584, and the political relationship between Melissus’s Heidelberg 
and England. 

—Paul C. Doherty 
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REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXVI:2, April-June 1962. 


507. Graham, V. E. “The Pelican as Image and Symbol,” pp. 235-243. 
The legend of the pelican which nourishes or revives its young with its 
own blood is a very ancient one, linked to commentaries on the Psalms, 
but probably going back to Eygptian sources. In medieval literature and 
iconography, the pelican is usually a symbol of Christ, but in the Ancren 
Rzwie it stands for the peevish recluse whose bad temper kills good works 
(as the bird is sometimes said to kill its young) until they are restored 
by the blood of repentance. The young may be represented as ungrateful, 
and by extension this form of the legend is used to describe the pangs of 
unrequited tove. The pelican image is used by Byron, Goethe, and Musset 
to represent the anguish of the self-sacrifice needed in literary creation. 


508. Bundy, Jean. “Fréron and the English Novel,’ pp. 258-266. 
During the mid-18th century, English fiction came to have a great vogue 
in France. One may follow the fortunes in France of the English novel, 
during the early period of its proliferation, by studying the reviews in 
Elie Fréron’s two major periodicals: Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce 
temps (1749-1754) and the Année littéraire (1754-1755). In following 
the patterns of his comments, one can see that Fréron, more than many 
of his compatriots, grew to appreciate the English novel. He made a 
significant effort to seek in this body of fiction elements foreign to the 
French novel, which might allow the development of a fuller set of 
critical standards for the novel in general. 


509. Palacio, Jean de. “Shelley's Library Catalogue. An Unpublished 
Document,” pp. 270-276. An unpublished Shelley book list in Mary 
Shelley’s handwriting, found among various Mary Shelley papers in Sir | 
John C. E. Shelley-Roll’s collection (now at the Bodletan Library), | 
affords a glimpse of Shelley’s library at a date which may be the autumn 
of 1819. It allows us to set right several minor inaccuracies in Jones's 
edition of Mary Shelley’s Journal, concerning a book she read in 1815, 
and a journal entry for that year. 


510. Lombard, C. M. “Timothy Flint. Early American Disciple of 
French Romanticism,” pp. 276-281. Timothy Flint was a pioneer in 
furthering the cause of French letters in 19th-century America. 
Especially fond of the Romantics, he avidly read works like the Génie du 
Christianisme and the Méditations poétiques. Flints reading of Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine was reflected in his own writings, particularly in his 
attitude toward nature and above all religion as a source of poetic inspira- 
tion. Impatient with the American reading public whose taste did not go 
beyond English writers, he urged his fellow countrymen to read the 
literature of France. A more extensive knowledge of French authors, 
Flint felt, would improve the general quality of American letters. 

——Jules C. Alctatore 
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SHAVIAN, II:8, February 1964. 


511. Pirandello, Luigi, with an introductory note by Frederick May. 
“Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan,” pp. 6-12 (in part a reprint of Pirandello’s 
review, New York Times Magazine Section, January 13, 1924). Piran- 
dello says that Shaw’s play, “a work of poetry from beginning to end,” 
indicates we have to accept people for what they are, and most are not 
saints. Basically, Joan “is a Puritan, like Shaw himself.” 


512. McKee, Irving. “Shaw’s Saint Joan and the American Critics,” 
pp. 13-16. Shaw did more than anybody else “to perfect the comedy of 
ideas as a genre in English’; and the American critics, from its*New York 
world premiere in 1923, through two revivals, have softened their earlier 
judgments on Saint Joan until after the second New York revival in 1939 
almost all treated it as a classic. 


513. Smoker, Barbara. “Simpler Than ABC” (tev.-art., Shaw’s Alphabet 


_ Edition of Androcles and the Lion), pp. 22-26. An improved version of 


Kingsley Read’s Tar sent to Shaw in 1942 has been chosen to imple- 
ment Shaw’s alphabet bequest. It may be the alphabet of the future. 


, 11:9, June 1964. 


514, Shaw, Bernard. “On Cutting Shakespear,” pp. 6-7 (reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review, CXII, August 1919 [no pages given}). No pro- 
ducer should impose his own taste on the plays by cutting them since 
“the people who really want Shakespear want all of him.” 


515. Webb, Clifford. “Shaw and the Twentieth Century Theatre,” pp. 
13-17. Shaw’s immortality will rest primarily ‘‘on his achievement as a 
comic dramatist.” Early in this century many dramatists were influenced 
by Shaw, and since 1920, J. B. Priestley, James Bridie, Sean O’Casey, and 
Denis Johnston have exhibited “signs of Shavian influence.” The recent 
drama of social protest produced by the Angry Young Men, owing nothing 
directly to Shaw, exists because of the favorable climate which he created 
for plays of this type. Brecht’s interests resemble Shaw’s though their 
methods differ, and Shaw's later “intellectual fantasy” connects him with 
today’s Theater of the Absurd. While Shaw founded no school, his con- 
tribution was great, and the establishment of a National Theater resulted, 
in part, from his efforts. 

—John Henry Smith 


SHAW REVIEW, VII:1, January 1964. 


516. Nethercot, Arthur H. “A Plea for BERNARD Shaw,” pp. 2-9. 
Shaw hated the name George and wished to be known to posterity 
simply as “Bernard Shaw.” He early dropped the “George” fon his 
signature, signing himself variously as “G. Bernard Shaw,” “G. B. 
Shaw,” “G. B. S.,” and “Bernard Shaw.” 
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517. Gerould, Daniel C. “ ‘Saint Joan’ in Paris,” pp. 11-23. Although 
Shaw objected to the 1925 production of Saint Joan at the Théâtre des. 
Arts by Georges and Ludmilla Pitoéff, it established Shaw's fame as a 
dramatist in France. For the Pitoéff production the authorized translation 
of Saint Joan was revised; the staging, direction, and acting emphasized - 


the saintly and miraculous aspects of the Joan story. Thus the French 


critics who praised this production were praising non-Shavian qualities 
in the play. However, Shaw’s—not the Pitoéffs’—Saint Joan has exerted 
a permanent influence on modern French historical drama by its applica- 
tion of a comic view of man to a serious historical subject. 


+ 
518. Ayling, Ronald. “The Ten Birthplaces of ‘Saint Joan’: A Letter 
from G. B. S.,” p. 24. A letter from Shaw in answer to a controversy 
about exactly where Saint Joan was written reveals that the play was 
written not in one but in ten places. 


519. Brown, Jack R. “Iwo Notes on Shaw’s ‘Advice to a Young Critic,’ 
“You Never Can Tell’ and ‘Arms and the Man, ” pp. 25-27. [Addenda 
to E. J. West’s commentary in Advice to a Young Critic and Other 
Letters, concerning (1) Shaw’s considering Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
for the role of Gloria in You Never Can Tell and (2) the occasion of 
Golding Bright’s hiss at the opening performance of Arms and the Man.] 


520. Stanton, Stephen S. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana,”’ pp. 
30-34, 


, VII:2, May 1964. 


521. Bosworth, R. F. “Shaw Recordings at the B. B. C.,” pp. 42-46. 
Ten recordings (1932-1947) of Shaw’s voice in the record library of the 
B. B. C. attest to his skill and power as a public speaker. [Included is a 
description of and brief commentary on each of the recordings. } 

522. Rosset, B. C. “McNulty’s ‘How I Robbed the Bank of Ireland,’ ” 
pp. 47-53. Shaw’s boyhood friend, Matthew Edward McNulty, failed to 
achieve the literary fame to which both Shaw and McNulty aspired as 
boys. In 1891 McNulty published a short story, “How I Robbed the 
Bank of Ireland,” which may contain “a friendly dig at Shaw.” [Story, 
from the Weekly Irish Times, is reprinted. } 


523. Weintraub, Stanley. “The Two Sides of ‘Lawrence of Arabia’: 
Aubrey and Meek,” pp. 54-57. Both Private Meek and Aubrey Bagot in 
Too True To Be Good are partial portraits of T. E. Lawrence. The 
obvious Meek-Lawrence identification has obscured the recognition of 
Lawrence in Aubrey, the young officer disillusioned by military horrors. 
Aubrey, like Lawrence, has lost a brother in the war; he shows contempt 
for his military medal, has an “incorrigibly superstitious mother,” and 
in his disillusion becomes a kind of confidence man. 
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524. Geduld, Harry M. “The Lineage of Lilith,” pp. 58-61. In creating 
Lilith in Back to Methuselah, Shaw must have been aware of the Talmudic 
tradition in which Lilith is a demon who seduces men and kills babies. 
However, Shaw’s Lilith is modified by other sources, including Faust, 
Shelley’s translation of the “Walpurgis-Night” scene of Faust, and 
Rossetti’s “Eden Bower.” In Back to Methuselah Lilith combines the 
ruthlessness of the traditional evil spirit with the protectiveness of the 
guardian of the Life Force. 


525. Meisel, Martin. “Cleopatra and “The Flight into Egypt,’” pp. 62- 
63. The painting which Shaw said suggested the Sphinx sceng in Caesar 
and Cleopatra is Luc Olivier Merson’s Repos in Egypte. The portrayal 
“of the new god asleep in the arms of the old” in the painting is par- 
ticularly relevant to Shaw’s dramatization of the New Man and the Old , 
Adam in Caesar and Cleopatra. Pictorial suggestion in Shaw’s drama 
needs systematic examination. 


526. Weisert, John J. “One Amongst So Many: A Minority ee 


' from Germany,” pp. 64-65. In 1925-1926 a German writer, Herbert 
' Eulenberg, published numerous attacks on Shaw, including a brochure, 


Gegen Shaw. But Eulenberg received support neither from his editors 


= nor from Germany's leading Shavian, Julius Bab. 


527. Stanton, Stephen S. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana,” pp. 
66-71. 
—Elsie Adams 


SOUTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, LIX:3, July 1958. 


528. Cohen, Hennig, ed. “John Esten Cooke to Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
1873,” pp. 139-143. Cooke’s letter praises Hayne’s edition of The Poems 


- of Henry Timrod and urges him to write a life of William Gilmore 


Simms. He offers his own letters from Simms as a partial foundation for 


a biography. 


, LIX:4, October 1958. 


529. Jones, Claude E. “Charles Woodmason as a Poet,” pp. 189-194. 
The “C. W.” of South Carolina who wrote several pieces for the 
Gentleman's Magazine of London appears to have been Charles Wood- 
mason. Sections of a Horatian imitation by C. W. (c. 1754) that describe 
South Carolina are reprinted. 


, LX:3, July 1959. | 
530. Salley, Alexander S. ‘‘Horty’s Notes to Weems’s Life of Marion,” 
pp. 119-122. General Peter Horry made marginal corrections in Mason 
Lake Weems’s Life of Marion (1809). In one note Horry comments 
“Mr. Weems Inventions are Great.” 


a? 


, LXII:3, July 1961. 


531. Robillard, Douglas J. “Henry Timrod, John R. Thompson, and the 
Ladies of Richmond,” pp. 129-133. Some Timrod letters to Thompson 
written in 1867 are reprinted. Timrod was so poor that he could not for 
a time afford to send a photograph that Thompson requested. The 
photograph was to be raffled at a bazaar of “The Ladies of the Hollywood 
Memorial Association of Richmond.” Eventually he mailed the photo- 
graph, but refused the Richmond ladies’ request that he write a poem on 
the history of Fort Sumter. 

F —Anthony Channell Hilfer 
SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, XXXIX:3, 
December 1958. 


` 532. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “Bernard Shaw and Economics,” pp. 242-248. 
Shaw’s early P economic works show the influence of Henry 
George, David Ricardo, Stanley Jevons, and John Stuart Mill. These 
“Anglo-Saxon” thinkers influenced him more than Proudhon, Lassalle, or 
Marx. Shaw’s economic ideas were inconsistent but free of rigid dogma. 
—Anthony Channell Hilfer 


SPECTATOR, No. 7104, August 21, 1964. 


533. Rees, David. “Windy Boy and a Bit” (rev.-art., H. H. Kleinman, 
The Religious Sonnets of Dylan Thomas; Ralph Maud, Entrances to 
Dylan Thomas’ Poetry; Aneirin Talfan Davies, Dylan: Druid of the 
Broken Body), pp. 246-247. Thomas’s gifts were essentially lyrical ones, 
and his work pes not that of a major poet) is impressive because he 
was able to fuse his own experiences into new images and metaphors 
mside his poetry. | 


, No. 7106, September 4, 1964. 


534. Cox, C. B. “Brutalities of Power” (rev.-art., J. B. Steane, Marlowe: 
A Critical Study, A. L. Rowse, Christopher Marlowe), pp. 313-314. 
Marlowe’s attitude toward power is surprisingly modern. After “‘indulg- 
ing himself” in the Fascist lusts of Tamburlaine, Marlowe becomes 
increasingly distrustful of the human will, and very conscious of how the 
desire for power can end in sensual brutality. His Edward I] best presents 
his insight into the ambiguities of power. 

` —Robert Yackshaw 


SPECULUM, XXXIX:1, January 1964. 

535. Malone, Kemp. “An Anglo-Latin Version of the Hjadningavig,” 
pp. 35-44. The Hjadningavig has five northern versions, and though it 
seems not to exist in southern vernaculars, section 42 of the Marvels of 
the East offers an Anglo-Latin parallel to this tale of the perpetual feud 
between brothers and of the woman who heals their wounds. The English 
folk tale has been de-mythologized, given a Christian ethical purpose, 
and moved from the Baltic to Asia Minor. 
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, XXXIX:2, April 1964. 


536. Bühler, Kurt F. “Prayers and Charms in Certain Middle English 
Scrolls,” pp. 270-278. [Three texts containing religious supplications 
are printed here.} In each of the charms, the promises made for fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of the charm are similar. 

—Paul C. Doherty 


STENDHAL CLUB, VI:23, April 15, 1964. 


537. Hooreman, Paul. “Promenades romaines. La rencontre inopinée de 
Stendhal et de Robert Browning,” pp. 185-200. Although Stendhal and 
Browning never met, their common interest in the crime committed by the 
petty nobleman Guido Franceschini, who killed his wife and her foster 
parents, serves as a bond. Browning found in Florence an account of the | 
crime in a book he called the “old yellow book,” the chief source of The 
Ring and the Book. Stendhal discovered a long relation of the crime 
in a Ms included in the 13 volumes of Italian Mss he had had copied 
and entitled Causes célébres de Rome vers 1600. Stendhal decided that 
-Franceschini’s crime was “plat” since it was motivated by a sordid love 
of money, and he never turned it into a short story. Browning, using the 
“old yellow book” as well as other documents, developed in his master- 
piece the many tragic, absurd, and pitiful aspects of the crime. (In 
French) 


, VI:24, July 15, 1964. 


538. Alciatore, Jules C. “Stendhal, Shakespeare et la connaissance de 
soi,” pp. 297-299. In his autobiography, Ve de Henry Brulard, Stendhal 
used two expressions——“quel oeil peut se voir soi-même” and “Toeil ne se 
voit pas lui-méme’—to stress one’s inability to know himself and to 
judge his talent, but asserted Montesquieu would enlighten him in the 
next world. In Caesar (Iii) Brutus says to Cassius that “the eye sees not 
itself but by reflection,” and Cassius tells Brutus that he will be the mirror 
in which he, Brutus, will see his own worthiness. Stendhal knew and 
admired Shakespeare’s plays; it is in Caesar he found the reference to the 
eye and the idea that one cannot judge one’s talent without the aid of 
another. (In French) 

—Jules C. Alciatore 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, IV:3, Summer 1964. 


539. Goldman, Lawrence. “The Political Vision of Norman Mailer,” 
pp. 129-141. Because of Mailer’s commitment to a “radicalism” that 
believes reason to be the great reactionary and “a dreary welfare state the 
greatest threat,” his latest book, The Presidential Papers presents an over- 
simplified view of contemporary American life. 

—Joyce Carol Smith 
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THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVIII:4, Summer 1964. 


540. Avery, Emmett L. “A Poem on Dorset Garden Theatre,” pp. 121- 
124, On July 23, 1706, Narcissus Luttrell purchased a broadside con- 
taining the anonymous poem “A Description of the Play-House in — 
Dorset-Garden,”” now in the Louis Silver Collection of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. The poem [here reprinted] “describes, satirically but 
not venomously, the contrast between the theatrical roles and the actors 
performing them.” It contains allusions to Congreve and D’Urfey. There 
is also a passage which may have served as a model for Belinda’s pre- 
paration at the toilet table in Pope’s The Rape of the Lock. 

a —K. P. Jochum 


THOTH, V:1, Winter 1964. 


541. Kolker, Robert P. “Toward a Definition of Myth in Literature,” 
pp. 3-21. Myth has three distinct literary referents. The first use of the 
word refers simply to an old, understood story. The second, the “arche- 
type,” may be seen in the light of William James’s statements about the 
organic nature of the totality of human experience. The third refers to 
the process of verbal symbolization as an attempt to give form to the 
pure stream of experience through the use of metaphor. 


542, Smith, Curtis C. “Metaphor Structure in Swift's A Tale of a Tub,” 
pp. 22-41. Though the narrator of A Tale of a Tub is not to be confused 
with Swift, the distance between the two is not always the same. Situa- 
tions in which Swift does not wholly agree with the narrator are often 
stated by Swift by some metaphor showing the disparity between what 
man may know and what he may not. i 


543. Kiehl, James M. “The Valley of Unrest: A Major Metaphor in 
the Poetry of Edgar Allan Poe,” pp. 42-52. Poe frequently compares the 
fallen mortal world to a “valley of unrest.” The metaphor effectively 
illustrates defiance of death, one of his main poetic themes. 


, V:2, Spring 1964. 


544. Zucker, David H. “Miranda’s Nature and Her Education,” pp. 
55-61. Miranda in Temp. is the embodiment of the Renaissance doctrine 
of melior natura. Her natural goodness has been supplemented by her 
father’s magic and by the humane education she has received from him. 


545. Mollach, Francis L. “Thematic and Structural Unity in Mrs. 

Dalloway,” pp. 62-73. Mrs, Dalloway is structured around the struggle 

of Mrs. Dalloway and Septimus Warren to achieve a kind of psychic 
integrity in which the individual is free from the repressive and rational | 
influences of society. This conflict, the theme of the novel, is reinforced 

by symbols—French doors, a window, and an airplane. 
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546. Scott, James B. “The Theme of Betrayal in Robert Penn Warren’s 
Stories,” pp. 77-84. The stories in The Circus in the Attic and Other 
Stories are concerned with the theme of betrayal. The final three stories, 
however, are stories of affirmation; in these, men do not betray themselves. 


547. Hudspeth, Robert N., ed. “The Thoth Annual Bibliography of 
Stephen Crane Scholarship,” pp. 85-87. [This first annual supplement 
_ to the Stephen Crane bibliography appearing in the Winter 1963 issue of 
' Thoth contains new items and items previously overlooked. ] 
ss —Paul C. Doherty 

` 


TOPIC, IV:7, Spring 1964. 


| 548. Craig, Hardin. “The Shadow of Pompey the Great,” pp. 5-11. That 
Shakespeare never wrote a play with Pompey as its hero is strange. Even 
so, the many references to Pompey in Shakespeare's plays suggest 
familiarity with Plutarch and with other early plays dealing with Pompey. 
| Despite discrepancies in dating, it is possible that Chapman’s Caesar and 
Pompey may have been available to Shakespeare as early as the writing of 
Caesar. And it may even have been in the repertoire of the Lord Chamber- 
| latn’s company, making an additional play on Pompey unnecessary. 


in Shakespeare's Treatment of the Bolingbroke Line,” pp. 12-32. Shake- 
speare’s history plays depend for their sources of discord on the “tensions 
| and expectations and returns of fathers and children,” evidence of 
Shakespeare's interest in the patterns of augmentative time. This con- 
| clusion opposes interpretations presented by H. D. F. Kitto and. E. M. W. 
Tillyard. 


| 
| 
) 
549. Quinones, Ricardo J. “‘ ‘Lineal Honour’ and Augmentative Time 
| 





| 550. Frost, David L. “Antony and Cleopatra—All for Love; or The 
World Tl-Lost?” pp. 33-44. Such critics as D. A. Traversi have mis- 
interpreted Shakespeare’s Antony. The play abounds in sensual imagery, 
language, and action from which can be drawn its theme: “sensual passion 
divorced from reality brings soft self-deceit and death.” 


551. Nathan, Norman. “Portia, Nerissa, and Female Friendship,” pp- 
| 56-60.. Maintaining a parallel in his pairs of characters, Shakespeare 
| makes Nerissa and Portia in Merch. examples of the Renaissance ideal 


of friendship. 


552. Card, James Van Dyck. “In Just Proportion: Notes on the Final 
Scene of Measure for Measure,” pp. 61-69. Because of the sexuality in 
, Shakespeares Meas., many critics have been alienated from the play. 
Actually it is carefully and artistically worked out and makes a successful 
comment on man’s sexual fallibility. 


553. Dubrovsky, Gertrude. “A Puzzling Soliloquy in Cymbeline,” pp. 
| 70-77. The character of Cloten in Shakespeare’s Cym. is widely recognized 
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as inconsistent. If Cloten’s soliloquy IT.iti.66-78 were given to Jachimo 
Y1.i1.13, both characterizations would be improved. 


554. Wood, James O. “Shakespeare’s Touch of Acrophobia,” pp. 78-82. 
In his plays Shakespeare seems to show an especial interest in heights 
above water, with additional thoughts on insecure footing and drowning. 


The climactic statement on this acrophobia is made in Lear. 
—Ronald McReynolds 


UNIVERSITAS, II:2, Spring 1964. 


555. Coolf James Wyatt. “Augustinian Neurosis and the Therapy of 
Orthodoxy,” pp. 51-62. A close analysis from an Augustinian point of 
view of the characters, Walter and Griselda, from Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale 
(Augustinian psychology was available to Chaucer) demonstrates 
“Chaucer's sure ability to instill credible motivation into characters whose 
literary origins had rendered them peculiarly intractable to realistic 
treatment.” 


556. Cutts, John P. “Christian and Classical Imagery in ‘Richard II,’ ” 
pp. 70-76. The imagery that makes Shakespeare’s Richard II a Christ 
figure is of Richard’s own devising, carefully anticipated and carried out 
in detail. In IMi. the reference extends beyond the New Testament to 
Ovidian myths of Deucalion-Pyrrha and Phaeton. 

“ —Sister Robert Louise, O.P. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDIES IN ENGLISH, V, 1964. 


557. Truss, Tom J., Jr. “Browning’s Ambiguities and The Ring and the 
Book,” pp. 1-7. Robert Browning multiplies ambiguities through the 
limited understanding of several characters, ultimately imaging the 
ambiguity of the human condition. 


558. Knightley, William J. “The Perfidy of the Devils’ Council,” pp. 
9-14. In Paradise Lost II, Beelzebub’s proposal of continued defiance 
varies from the others’ hollow hopes for victory. Their debates’ “flawed 
brilliance” and conflicting values go too deep for ‘parody. Satan's 
kingdom apes Christ’s and mirrors his own perfidy. 


559. Cannon, Charles Dale. “The Religion of the Anglo-Saxons,” pp. 
15-33. [Reviews scholarly opintons on pagan and Christian elements in 
Beowulf and other Old English writings.} Adaptability of Anglo-Saxons 
made conversion (and relapse) easy. 


560. Pilkington, John. “Stark Young at the Southern Literary Festival,” 
pp. 35-42. Stark Young’s 1949 address at the University of Mississippi 
was a particularly gratifying experience, affectionately recalled as 
demonstrating his identity with his own people. 
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561. Savage, James E. “Troilus.and Cressida and Elizabethan Court 
Factions,” pp. 43-66. Shakespeare’s Troi. is strongly, perhaps bitterly, 
topical. [Earlier studies are cited and contemporary politics reviewed. ] 
Hectors popular image, chivalric challenge, and some instability of 
character reflect Essex. Troilus resembles Southampton; Diomides, Lord 
Grey of Wilton; Cressida is a composite of Mary Fitton and other court 
ladies. Ulysses, Nestor, Achilles, Ajax, Thersites, and Agamemnon 
represent respectively Cecil, Charles Howard, Raleigh, Cobham, Henry 
Howard, and Thomas Howard. There is possible significance in the 
play’s publication in the same year as the Somets, and in variations 


| between Quarto and Folio texts. ` 


562, Baylen, Joseph O. “William Archer, W. T. Stead, and the Theatre. 


Some Unpublished Letters,” pp. 91-103. Archer wrote literary criticism 
for Stead’s Pall Mall Gazette (1883-1890). Archer sought, with eventual 
success, Stead’s support against stage censorship. To Archer the theater 


_ was an instrument of social reform and for exposing evil. [Five relevant 


letters, from 1886 to 1904, are quoted. ] 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


` UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXIV:1, October 
1964. 


| 563. Schoeck, R. J. “Sir Thomas More, Humanist and Lawyer,” pp. 


1-14. More should be considered not as a humanist in spite of his being 
a lawyer, but rather as a humanist avd lawyer. More was one of many 


= Renaissance lawyers who had broad and deep humanistic interests fos- 


tered in England by the rigorous intellectual disciplines, especially rhetoric, 
of the Inns of Court. The “legal strands of More’s thought run steadily 
through his life’’ so that the traditional picture of More as a humanist 
who was a reluctant prisoner at law is misleading. 


564. Cadbury, William. “Lyric and Anti-Lyric Forms: A Method for 
Judging Browning,” pp. 49-67. The anti-lyric’s imitation of character 
is only justifiable when it creates a response beyond the lyric’s imitation of 
attitude. The use of a persona “must be justified by a vision of character 


so complex that only the tension between the character and our perception 


of him as different from ourselves can sustain the vision.” “Childe 
Roland” succeeds and “Love Among the Ruins” fails throzgh their anti- 
lyric forms; for the latter’s obscurity in attitude prevents certainty about 
whether the meaning is Browning’s or the narrator's: instead of a lyric 
about love we have an anti-lyric about a narrator whose ideas we reject 
as we reject his character. 


565. Priestley, F. E. L. “The Ironic Pattern of Browning’s Paracelsus,” 
pp. 68-81. A widespread use of irony in the dramatic structure, among 
the characters, and between the author and audience is the key to under- 
standing Paracelsus, in which Browning says that creation and human life 
are dynamic processes, that action and choice depend upon limitation of 
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knowledge. Paracelsus and Aprile learn that the meaning of things is to 
be found in incompleteness; they see that mistaking the goal is part of 
discovering it. The final truth is that the knowledge finally achieved 
would, if granted earlier, have rendered the characters’ lives meaningless. 


566, Pearsall, D. A. “The Squire as Story-Teller,” pp. 82-92. Chaucer's 
rhetorical device of the nervous, apologetic tone in the Sguire’s Tale is 
given an ironic twist by the implication that the tone is in keeping with 
the “dramatic” quality of the tale. The implicit comparison between him- 
self and Lancelot gives to the Squires assumed modesty “a tinge of 
fatuously admiring self-regard.” The only person really confused about 
the tale’s plot is the Squire. The Franklin’s abrupt ending of the tale is 
not a dramatic interruption but a natural “guillotine” to the Squire’s 
experimental opportunity for showing off. 


567. Robson, John M. “A Note on Mill Bibliography,” pp. 93-97. More 
is being discovered about John Stuart Mill’s bibliography of his own 
writings, which omits second and subsequent editions, translations, and 
a A review, a speech, and an article on the silk trade have been 
ound. 


—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW (Kansas City), XXXI:1, October 1964. 


568. McIntyre, Allan O. “Conrad on Conscience and the Passions,” pp. 
69-74. The nobility of one’s best effort is but apparent and vitiated at its 
impulse by the passions, especially by fear and its concomitants, cowardice 
and brutality. Redemption is found only in the courage to resign con- 
flicting motivation to a detached conscience, strictly confining passionate 
impulses to social duty. 


569. Newman, Paul B. “The Natural Aristocrat in Letters,” pp. 23-31. 
The Gerald-Gudrun relationship in Women in Love is comparable to 
the democratic principle of absolute equality whose merging of person- 
alities destroys respect for the ideal self and reflects Gerald’s assertion 
over his workmen of pure will to power uninformed by Christian pater- 
nalism. In its place D. H. Lawrence propounds for personal relationships 
new unity of being based upon polarity, to use Yeats’s terms, and for the 
regeneration of society belief in a supreme Holy Spirit mystically uniting 
the ontological and pagan physical urge to be with the moral and Christian 
spiritual urge not to be. 


570. Schneider, Daniel J. ‘“Color-Symbolism in The Great Gatsby,” pp. 
13-18. In Gatsby F. Scott Fitzgerald presents the intermingling of roman- 
tic dream with sordid reality, to which Gatsby is disastrously blind but 
which for Nick represents the moral problem not to mistake appearances 
for reality, in terms of the conjunction of four primary colors and their 
. blends: ‘white (purity and levitation), yellow, generally set in white 
(materialism and Daisy), blue (corrupted promise), red (mercantilism 
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and carnage); pink (white with red), cream (white with yellow), and 
green (yellow with blue—the light on Daisy’s dock). 


571. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. ‘Metaphor and William Carlos 
Williams,” pp. 43-49. Karl Shapiro’s statement that Williams does not 
employ figurative language is contrary to the fact that Williams employs 
it throughout his career initially for verbal enrichment, especially meta- 
phoric coupling for fusing subject categories, and later as a structural 
principle, notably juxtaposition and montage as found in Paterson. 

—P. Eugene Violette 

v 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, VII:4, June 1964. 


572. Eisen, Sydney. “Huxley and the Positivists,” pp. 337-358. The 
individuals and groups who attacked Christian belief in the name of 
science in the 19th century were not without disagreement among them- 
selves. T. H. Huxley took pains to deny the identification of science with 
the Positivist philosophy in 1868; from then to the end of the century a 
seties of arguments between Huxley and the Positivists, and especially 
between Huxley and Frederic Harrison, weakened the Positivists while 
forcing Huxley into the uncomfortable position of having to discuss 
possible bases for morality. 


573. Watkins, Charlotte Crawford. “Browning’s Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country and Carlyle,” pp. 359-374. The poem is one of the group “which 
records Browning’s thoughts on certain of Carlyle’s opinions.” The highly 
metaphoric style, the significance of the red night-cap, the subtitle of the 
poem, many allusions, and the architectural metaphors are all traceable 
to Carlyle. Browning regarded Carlyle, however, not as an intellectual 
master but as a literary artist. 


574. Garis, Robert. “Dickens Criticism” (rev.-art., The Dickens Critics, 
eds. George H. Ford and Lauriat Lane, Jr.; Dickens and the Twentieth 
Century, eds. John Gross and Gabriel Pearson), pp. 375-386. In 
coming to see Dickens as a “symbolist poet of the novel’ in his later 
works, critics have erred in overlooking the whole question of the basis 
of Dickens’s authority as a social critic. This defect weakens a number 
of the essays in Dickens and the Twentieth Century though the volume 


' contains important contributions and’some of its essays provide the sort 


of analysis that has recently been lacking in Dickens criticism. In The 
Dickens Critics “the important trends are fully represented.” | 


: VIII:1, September 1964. 


. 


- 575, Paden, W. D. “Arthur O'Shaughnessy in the British Museum; Or, 


the Case of the Misplaced Fusees and the Reluctant Zoologist,” pp. 7-30. 
The poet A. W. E. O'Shaughnessy retained his position in the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum only because he “was a pawn in two 
successive struggles for power among his superiors.” - 
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576. Carnall, Geoffrey. “Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, and the Preston Strike,” 
pp. 31-48. In Hard Times Dickens drew upon his first-hand observation 
of the Preston cotton-workers’ strike of 1853-54. Unable, however, to 


understand a man who could oppose the established order with integrity, 
he used the rabble-rousing Mortimer Grimshaw as his model of a trade 
union leader rather than the reasonable and sincere George Cowell. Such 
oversimplification makes the novel less accurate than Mrs. Gaskell’s North 
and South, but makes possible Dickens’s vivid caricatures. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
more scrupulous treatment of the complexity of the problem is less 
interesting. ¢ 


577. Naidis, Mark. “G. A. Henty’s Idea of India,” pp. 49-58. Henty’s 
nine novels of India conveyed the doctrine of imperialism to many English 
boys who, delighted by their rousing action, imbibed Henty’s view of the 
Anglo-Indian situation. Henty based his novels on historical fact, but 
largely ignored all aspects of British rule except the battles, and clearly 
asserted the moral superiority of the English. 


578. Wolff, Michael. “Victorian Study: An Interdisciplinary Essay,” 
pp. 59-70. [This study presenting the hypothesis that the significant Vic- 
torian figures can be understood “as a pre-technologically educated elite 
in a newly technological society” exemplifies the interdisciplinary essay 
expounding a broad hypothesis and testing it in a wide range of areas.] 

—Wendell V. Harris 


WESTERLY, No. 1, March 1964. 


579. Rees, Marjorie. “Mollie Skinner and D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 41-49. 
In 1922, while operating a rooming house in Western Australia, Mollie 
Skinner provided accommodations for Lawrence and his wife. Impressed 
by Miss Skinner’s Letters of a V.A.D. (1918), Lawrence encouraged her 
and offered to place a novel with London publishers. He re-worked the 
Ms which she sent him into The Boy in the Bush, published in both 
their names (1924). Subsequently Miss Skinner published five novels. 
{Texts of seven letters from Lawrence are reprinted with excerpts from 
Miss Skinner’s unpublished autobiography. | 

—John Patton 


WISCONSIN STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 1:3, 
Fall 1960. 


580. Hoffman, Frederick J. “Norman Mailer and the Revolt of the Ego: 
Some Observations on Recent American Literature,’ pp. 5-12. Mailer 
persistently expresses the deep human longing for the intense experience, 
the passionate involvement. Yet he is reduced to describing a passion 
without context, and is absorbed in an effort dedicated. merely to the 
relocating of the self at the center. of the universe. Mailer’s hipster relies 
on violence and sex to affirm the integrity of sensational experience, 
thereby rejecting all ideological complication. US 
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581. Widmer, Kingsley. “The Existential Darkness: Richard Wright's 
The Outsider,” pp. 13-21. The Outsider merits attention because of its 
own worth and its role as a consciously existentialist American fable. The 
amorality and destructively free actions of Wright’s protagonist derive not 
from a racial consciousness but from a universal contemporary awareness 
of the horror and nothingness of a meaningless existence. But the question 
arises: are Cross Damon's violently antisocial actions a result of exis- 
tential freedom of choice, or are they the compulsive expression of a 
radical hatred of self and others? Cross Damon’s frantic descent down 
the path of demonic purgation leads him ultimately to treat other men as 
things, objects, insects. And the end to which he finally errives is— 
inevitably—nothingness. 


582. Rovit, Earl H. “Ralph Ellison and the American Comic Tradition,” 
pp. 34-42. Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man is a profoundly comic work. 
Ellison is a conscious practitioner of the American joke, which is based on 
the recognition of the ironic discrepancy always existing between appear- 
ance and reality, mask and identity. Ellison’s philosophic stance is ulti- 
mately closely related ‘to that of Emerson, who relied on disguise to make 
his early enunciation of the tenets of the American dream. From the 
standpoint of art, Ellison’s racial identity is unimportant. But from the 
viewpoint of cultural history, it is extremely significant, since contem- 
porary American fiction is dominated by the members of religious and 
racial minorities plus the Southerners. 


583. Lehan, Richard. “French and American Philosophical and Literary 
Existentialism: A Selected Check List,” pp. 74-88. 


584. Enck, John J: “Growing Up Absurd” (rev.-act., Paul Goodman, 
Growing Up Absurd; Our Visit to Niagara), pp. 89-103. In Growing 
Up Absurd, Goodman accuses society of sham. The young may either 
join the system or rebel, but both paths lead to falsity. But Goodman’s 
message is weakened by personal idiosyncrasies. Unable to write sen- 
tences, he speaks in cliché and jargon. His ideas consistently echo the 
19th century. The Structure of Light, which praised positive outcry for 
its own sake, led to curious literary verdicts. Goodman’s lack of crafts- 
manship and knowledge might not weigh so heavily did he not proclaim 
himself a dedicated artist sworn to root out present-day glibness. These 
works illustrate clearly the weakness of much that has posed for honest 
writing in the past decade in the United States: they “do not rely upon 
form but upon how the author places himself in regard to his material.” 
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, 11:1, Winter 1961. 


585. Strauch, Carl F. “Kings in the Back Row: Meaning Through 
Structure—A Reading of Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” pp. 5-30. 
To understand Catcher one must first grasp its continuing rhetorical 
patterns, which Salinger employs to present “neurotic deterioration, 
symbolic death, spiritual awakening, and psychological self-cure.” Holden’s 
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language exists on two levels—slob and literate—these corresponding to 
the phony external world of corruption and Holden’s private interior 
world of innocence. Other verbal patterns include the goldfish image, 
the confessional mode, the life-as-game motif, and the metaphor of the 
fall. Still others are achieved through emphasis on key words and 
episodes suggesting madness, death, and “yellowness” (cowardice): 


586. Quintana, Ricardo. “George Orwell:. The Satiric Resolution,” pp. 
31-38. Although Orwell’s early works reflect a mood of bitter pessimism, 
this mood is countered in “his later documentaries and essays by an 
emphasis om the positive and creative claims of life. It was finally his 
satires which “offered him a way to keep positive and negative in balance 
with one another.” ae 


587. Jewkes, W. T. “Counterpoint in Faulkner’s The Wild Palms,’ pp. 
39-53. Together, The Wild Palms and The Old Man suggest the struc- 
ture of a single musical fugue. Each stage of the story of Wild. Palms 
is set against its counterpart in Old Man, with alternate statements of 
subject and countersubject, development of theme, -and conclusion 
(inverted subject and countersubject). The careful development of com- 
plementary themes, issues, characters, etc., closely resembles.the technique 
of counterpoint in music. 7 


588. Fleming, Rudd. “The Elder Statesman and Eliot’s ‘Programme for 
the Métier of Poetry,’ ” PP. 54-64. In The Elder Statesman, Eliot follows 
the Virgilian method of creating a literary work which acts as a “vast 
metaphor” for an earlier work, here, Sophocles’s Oedipus at Colonus. 
-Just as Oedipus is traditionally felt to be a mystical self-projection of the 
poet himself, Lord Claverton (as well as Charles) reflects an aspect of 
Eliot’s own self-image. Other characters in the modern play are clear 
parallels of Greek prototypes. In choosing Oedipus at Colonus as his 
- model, Eliot shows his kinship with Milton, who used the Greek play 
as the basis of his Samson Agonistes. | 


589. Davidson, Barbara. ‘The World of Loving,” pp. 65-78. Henry 
Green’s novel Loving presents a curious tension between realism and 
fantasy. The Irish castle is a sham (Gothic revival) and the objects 
within are decorative fakes. Gold suggests falseness. The peacocks which 
wander through the novel enact roles both comic and symbolic. Green 
presents his characters from many points of view, thus achieving a 
Picasso-like ambivalence. Blindness, deafness, and dreamlike sequences 
further enhance the notion that “realism cannot exist without myth, nor 
fact without fantasy.” 


590. Feinstein, Herbert, interviewer. ‘Contemporary American Fiction: 
Harvey Swados and Leslie Fiedler,” pp. 79-98. [Text of interviews with 
Harvey Swados and Leslie Fiedler recorded for the Pacifica network at 
San Francisco State College in November 1960.} 

—Dorothy Walters 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XV:2, (Part 1), Summer 1963. 


592. Tyler, Parker. “An Amefican Theater Motif: The Psychodrama,” 
pp. 140-151. The Psychodrama motif in contemporary American plays, 
movies, and novels (Scott Fitzgerald’s-T’e Great Gatsby and Robert Penn 
Warren’s. All the. King’s Men) is epitomized by Marlon Brando, a 
Method actor-director. Its aim is to establish an original innocence (frus- 
trated or corrupted by the “world of fraud’) as a moral value outweighing 
whatever violence may ensue. Thus the “Juvenile Delinquent” is the 
type of the contemporary American hero, a Psychodramatist acting out 
his moral and emotional problems to.a mutual acting audience, a Method 
actor who “‘lives” the role he acts and so acts the role he lives. 


593. Bone, Robert A. “Irving’s Headless Hessian: Prosperity and the 
Inner Life,” pp. 167-175. Washington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” illustrates the characteristic American conflict between imagina- 
tion and material values. From the epigraph to the “Postscript” the 
theme is the losing struggle of the artistic imagination in an acquisitive 
society, as Ichabod ingloriously succumbs to covetous yearning for the 
physical comforts and possessions of the #nimaginative Dutch burghers, 
represented by Brom Bones. Bones not only wins what Ichabod covets 
but, disguised as the headless Hessian, or mercenary, defeats the now 
witless Ichabod at the negligible cost—to Bones—of his own head. 


594. Miller, Douglas T. “Faulkner and the Civil War: Myth and 
Reality,” pp. 200-209. In William Faulkner’s canon the Civil War is the 
central event. To portray the War he drew upon Mississippi history 
(Jefferson = Oxford) and biography (e.g., Col. John Sartoris = Col. Wm. 
Falkner), and also upon the romantic myth of the. War and ante-bellum 
South. But Faulkner’s praise of the Old South is of a moral order that 
the War undermined and that, hardened into legend and myth, has since 
inhibited purposeful moral activity; for the old code was corrupt, being 
based on slavery. Yet its values can be salvaged (as at the end of The 
Unvanquished) by reinterpretation by each individual to fit present 


reality. Loe 
—John H. Wrenn 
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AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIX:2, May 1964, 


595. Read, Allen Walker. “Later Stages in the History of ‘O.K.,’” pp. 
83-101. The continuing vitality of O.K. is remarkable. After emerging 
in Boston in 1839 as initials for oll Rorrect (humorous respelling of all 
correct), the term became in 1858 a symbol at Harvard for a prestigious 
literary society; in 1888 it appeared as a verb; in 1918 it was popularized 
by Woodrow Wilson as okeh; about 1930 it spawned such variants as oke 
and okie-doke; in 1950 Stephen Potter popularized it in the attributive 
form, as in O.K.-word; and in 1961 American astronauts allegedly used it 
in a new combination—A-OK. E 

596. McDavid, Virginia, “The Alternation of ‘That’ and Zero in Noun 
Clauses,” pp. 102-113. A survey of some 100,000 words of non-fiction 
in well-edited periodicals and books yielded 650 examples of “that” 
clauses and 30 different types of constructions. That was omitted in 7.5 
per cent of the specimens, partly for stylistic, partly for grammatical 
reasons, omission being more frequent in informal writing. Freshman 
handbooks and grammars tend to ignore problems of punctuation and 
ambiguity involved in insertion or omission of hat in noun clauses. 


597. Fletcher, Richard M. ‘‘Melville’s Use of Marquesan,” pp. 135-138. 
One aspect of Melville’s humor in his novels of the South Seas is his man- 
ipulation of the Marquesan language. Though on occasion he uses 
“reasonably accurate” facsimiles, he frequently devises his own sub- 
stitutes for comic effects. Thus’ Marquesan pahoe for young girl is 
omitted in favor of whinhenies, probably based on Swift's Houyhuhnms 
in Gullivers Travels. Typee contains a large number of Marquesan words, 
Omoo fewer, Mardi only one. Perhaps Melville felt the device was losing 
its effectiveness. 

—R. F. Bauerle 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXI:3, Fall 1961. 


598. Fischer, Stanley L. “Africa: Mother and Muse,” pp. 305-319. In 
the complex fabric of modern African literature, the dominant theme and 
conflict are, essentially, the struggle between old and new cultures. 
Political novels like Peter Abraham’s A Wreath for Udomo and William 
Conton’s The African contrast European evaluation of the individual with 
tribal custom. Other novels explore poetically the fantasy or tragedy of 
Africans who revert to tribal behavior when sudden change destroys the 
balance between the old and new. Chinua Achebe, in Things Fall Apart, 
and Amos Tutuola, in the Palm-Wine Drinkard, explore these themes. 
[Some major works of recent African fiction are appended. } 


599. Roland, Albert. “Home Service Magazines: Counselors of the Good 
Life,” pp. 347-360. Heirs apparent—up to a point—of Castiglione’s 
Courtier, home service magazines imply a philosophy of the “good life” 
rather than define it explicitly. Having wide circulation and high revenue 
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from advertising, they bear strong formative power upon the tastes of 
their readers, especially among middle income groups. Most of them 
accentuate material aspects of the suburban home and ignore social or 
ethical problems. 


600. Burckhardt, Sigurd. “The King’s Language: Shakespeare’s Drama 
as Social Discovery,” pp. 369-388. A study of seven Shakespearean plays, 
chronologically arranged from Romeo to Antony, reveals that the inner 
logic of the poet’s dramatic art develops according to language itself, 
rather than archetypal myths or conceptual antinomies. In these plays, 
the criterion of truth—language—firmly binds both poet and poetry to 
the “silent but essential partner” of every dialogue: the social order. 
Being true to itself and reflecting the social order, language thus effec- 
tively used becomes “somewhat less a mere system of signs and somewhat 
more a substance,” which eventually influences both usage and social 
relationships. 


, 41:4, Winter 1961-62. 


601. Oliphant, Robert. “The Auto-Beatnik, the Auto-Critic, and the 
Justification of Nonsense,’ pp. 405-420. When a computer, dubbed 
“Auto-Beatnik,” received an input of certain patterns of language, it 
generated “poems” which, although nonsensical, were grammatical and 
interesting. Its results afforded a “context of discovery” similar to auto- 
matic verbalizing. Another machine, the “Auto-Critic,” from an input 
of stock opinions and non-casual statements, can generate utterances which 
not only are grammatical and interesting, but also “appear to mirror an 
area of contemporary verbal behavior,” namely, a transformation of the 
cliché. Computer analyses of this kind may assist, eventually, in evaluat- 
ing non-casual utterances of literature. 


602. Parsons, Coleman O. “Mark Twain in Australia,” pp. 455-468. 
During the last four months of 1865, Mark Twain, at the age of 60, 
toured Australia and New Zealand. In innumerable lectures and inter- 
views at metropolitan centers, provincial capitals, and agricultural and 
goldmining towns, Twain recounted his favorite stories, criticized prohi- 
bition, excoriated Bret Harte, pronounced Huck Finn his favorite work, 
and sympathized with Australian life and institutions. Australians 
applauded the “ ‘most original jester of the age ” with “an almost over- 
whelming’’ cordiality. 


, XXII:1, Spring 1962. 


603. Daiches, David. “A Preface to James Purdy’s Malcolm,” pp. 122-130. 
Malcolm is not symbolic fantasy. Written with “quiet precision of style,” 
detachment, rich inventiveness, and compelling conviction, this novel of 
contemporary American life, with a very natve young man as central 
character, renders the fantastic real, the familiar bizarre, and the absurd 
credible. Its psychological cunning, comic views, and deft shifts in style 
produce a work of “unique satiric humor.” 
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, XXII:2, Summer 1962. 


604. Abrams, Irwin. “American Influences Abroad: A Preface,” pp. 
141-145. {This issue attempts to assess some American influences upon 
Europe.] Our present image abroad lacks the clear focus it had when De 
Tocqueville reported on the young American nation. Although the effects 
of American industrialization are well known, cultural influences are 
questioned, 


605. Parkinson, Richard N. “Myths, Ancient and Modern,” pp. 147-162. 
Myths held in Europe about America are historical and contemporary. 
Many of them are perpetuated by the American literature Europeans read. 
That the Pilgrims were the first Americans; that some clear relationship 
exists between Puritan moral virtue and contemporary secular individual- 
ism; that Americans are millionaires, culturally naive and “democratic 
(in their egalitarian ill-manners)’ are foremost among the myths. 
Travel, cultural interchange, and scholarship offer effective means of 
dispelling these illusions. | 


606. Rosenthal, M. L. “The American Influence on the Coots of Ham- 
stead Heath,” pp. 189-201. Extensive travel of Englishmen in America 
accounts for better understanding of U. S. social and economic problems. 
Much contemporary American literature, e.g. the works of Theodore 
Roethke, has, however, made little impression upon British readers. Even 
British interest in Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, and Amy Lowell 
is “perhaps simply following through on the French Symbolists they 
began to explore in the last century but have neglected as a source of power 
in their most vital poetry.” Americans, on the other hand, have paid 
scant attention to the merits of new British poets like Hughes, Redgrove, 
Tomlinson, Brock, Alvarez, and Davie. 


, XXII:3, Fall 1962. 


607. Jerome, Judson. “After Analysis, What?” pp. 269-273. Despite 
evident restlessness with techniques and results of literary and scientific 
analysis, small likelihood exists at present of a widespread synthetic 
approach to literature and life. “We lack examples of the best with 
passionate intensity, with commitment, with a sense of responsibility for 
valuing life and communicating its worth.” 


608. Foster, Richard. “Frankly, I Like Criticism,” pp. 273-284. Among 
other functions, valid literary criticism re-evaluates works of the Great 
Figure (e.g., Ford Maddox Ford, William Dean Howells), and so renews 
and enriches literature. It participates in “a single and on the whole 
coherent, community of letters,” and the New Criticism especially has 
helped establish that community. Although some contemporary critics 
such as Karl Shapiro castigate criticism itself for stunting the imagination 
of the artist, they show healthful promise in their approach, as exempli- 
fied in Shapiro’s definition of criticism as “‘a work of art about another 
work of art.” 
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609. Shapiro, Karl. “The Three Hockey Games of T. S. Eliot,” pp. 
284-287. Richard Foster reports that T. S. Eliot's Minneapolis lecture in 
1956 drew a crowd equal in‘size to three hockey games. This fact proves 
nothing about the establishment of a community of letters nor about 
anything else. In attempting to prove his point, Foster tries to reconcile | 
critics as opposite as the traditional Eliot with the rebellious D. H. 
Lawrence. In doing so, he functions as a typical, professional, academic 
critic. 


610. Gardner, Martin. “When You Were a Tadpole and I Was a Fish,” 
pp. 332-34%. Langdon Smith’s often anthologized “Evolution” compares 
quite favorably with Kipling’s verse. The product of a New York news- 
paper reporter who was a one-poem man, “Evolution” sustains popular 
appeal through pronounced rhythm, theme, and “religious cast.” [A 
reprint of the poem is appended. | 


611. Miller, Nolan. “The ‘Success’ and ‘Failure’ of D. H. Lawrence” 
(rev.-art.), pp. 380-392. Recent biographies, the autobiographical sketch, 
and especially the letters of D. H. Lawrence reveal him as a genius who 
attained literary success with considerable ease, and as a man who achieved 
“wholeness” through relationships with women, especially with his wife. 
Although he later lost this “wholeness,” Lawrence, like other great writers, 
remains a success who survived repeated failure. 


, XXIH:4, Winter 1962-63. 


612. Jerome, Judson. “A Sampler of the Poetry of E. Hale Chatfield,” 
pp. 435-443. The poetry of E. Hale Chatfield is suitable in form, con- 
vincing, and eminently readable. It has “humor, sharp social content, 
vividness and humanity.” [Three of his poems—“George Washington 
Bridge,” “Opus 5-26-61,” and “The Farmer Plans for a Big Year'’—are 
printed and commented upon. | 


613. Filler, Louis. ‘The Thirties: Gloom, Doom and Promise,” pp. 
514-520. Recent works by James Wechsler, Don Condon, and Murray 
Kempton accentuate origins in the 1930’s of certain social and political 
developments of our time. John Steinbeck’s article, “I Remember the 
Thirties,” included in Kempton’s work, evokes the mood of Tortilla Flat 
rather than the spirit of The Grapes of Wrath, and compares the prosper- 
ous 20’s with the affluent 60’s. World catastrophe, in which the 30's 
culminated, can be obviated best by shouldering maturely our social 
responsibilities. 


, XXII:1, Spring 1963. 
614. Jerome, Judson. “Introduction to the Poems of William Dickey,” 
pp. 50-57. William Dickey’s first book, Of the Festivity, won the Yale 


Younger Poets Award in 1959. Complex and subtle, his poetry is marked 
by “clarity, precision and formal elegance.” Among his best published 
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poems are “Song for a Disenchanted Lute,” “Antiquity,” “Those Who 
Have Burned,” “She in Summer,” and “The Easy House.” 


615. Peterson, Theodore. “The Role of the Minority Magazine,” pp. 
57-72. The minority magazine is distinguished from popular and trade 
journals by its accent on art and ideas. Frequently unorthodox in style, 
it appeals to the intellectually elite. In recent years the “little magazines 
have changed from creativity to criticism, journals of opinion from 
. political philosophy to | a journalism.” Despite some deficiencies 

of style, of content, and also of circulation policies, minority magazines 
- exert vast influence upon cultural and public affairs. : 


, SXITT:2, Summer 1963. 


616. Jerome, Judson. ‘Debut of a Poet: An Introduction to the Work of 
Patrick Brantlinger,” pp. 163-172. The poems of Patrick Brantlinger, a 
senior at Anttoch College, have progressed from verses monotonous in 
sentence structure and amorphous in design to compositions controlled in 
thythm, meaning, tone, and form (especially in difficult French forms). 
More recent poems, notably “Salvation, 1963,” and “Sales Pitch,” point 
to certain progress, unmarred by “the pulpiness attendant on quick 
growth.” 


617. Page, Alex. “Pakistan’s Hemingway,” pp. 203-211. Hemingway 
confirms the innate moral convictions of Pakistanis. Recent heirs of 
independence, they applaud the physical courage, honor, daring, loyalty, 
and “expertise” of his characters. His men of honor and action constitute 
the elite among them, more so than men of wealth and family. His 
women, who generally serve and complement their men but are unequal 
to them, fit the double standard of male Pakistanis. They also find in 
Hemingway an integration of life and art—an art into which, for all its 
simple directness, they read extensive symbolism. Hemingway also 
confirms some of the preconceived, negative convictions of Pakistanis 
about Western, especially American, civilization. 


618. Ward, J. A. “Hugh M. Hefner: Guardian of the Faith,” pp. 213- 
220. Playboy parades many outmoded ideals of the 19th century, especially 
of Emerson and Matthew Arnold. Shibboleths like “the uncommon.man,” 
“faith in ourselves,” “live for today and tomorrow,” run rampant through 
Hefner's essay series, “The Playboy Philosophy.” In its studied efforts 
to impress readers that sex is merely healthy and “just good clean fun,” 
Playboy “seems unaware that Freud has destroyed the notion that sex is 
an innocent, uncomplicated pastime.” Pursuing with a vengeance the 
euphemistic diction of the 19th-century novel, the style of Playboy, 
“characterized by sly suggestiveness and coy indirection,” is simply 
prurient. 
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, XXII:3, Fall 1963. 


619. Will, Frederick L. “Language, Usage and Judgment,” pp. 273-291. 
The conventions inherent in language do not preclude its evaluative 
scrutiny. Forged from centuries of common experience and classical 
thought, the English language embodies certain deep traditions, of which 
the educated man is special custodian. ‘Popular acceptance is not proof 
of desirability.” Popular acceptance of terms can obscure meaning, as, 
for example, in the indiscriminate usage of “an uninterested judge” and 
“a disinterested judge.” Nor does it follow that, just because linguistics 
is a science, it should pursue exclusively the descriptive techniques of 
physical sci€nce. Social and philosophical implications of language render 
evaluative scrutiny desirable. 


620. Jerome, Judson. “The Moses Poems of Robert Sargent,” pp. 291- 
298. Robert Sargent, an engineer who wrote no poetry before early 
middle age, appends enlightening footnotes to his biblical poems, 
“Pharaoh” and “Zipporah.” Whether this practice, rather common since 
The Waste Land, is always desirable may be debated. In Sargent, how- 
ever, the notes become an organic part of the poetic experience. The 
poems represent “a toughness and concision, seasoned judgment—as well 
as respect for traditional forms.” 


621. Putt, S. Gorley. “The Snow-Leavis Rumpus,” pp. 299-313. The 
furor created by F. R. Leavis’s attack on the views in Snow’s “The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution,’ may be compared to a high- 
ae old-time “internecine doctrinal rumpus.” Despite the strong 
eelings aroused, and for all the petty sniping of commentators, no one 
denies that both men were impelled to the lectern by their concept of 
duty; nor can the sincerity of their appeals for social commitment be 
questioned. However regrettable the vitriol of Leavis’s attack, even 
worse are a bland indifference to the real issues involved and the reaction 
of “alien cynicism.” 


, XXITI:4, Winter 1963-64. 


622. Peterson, Theodore. “Why the Mass Media Are That Way,” pp. 
405-425. Centering on the assumption that “newspapers are bad because 
their owners are bad,” criticism af. mass media has long evaded the socio- 
historical forces that shaped the communication industries. Historically, 
mass media rest on the 18th-century libertarian premises that exclude 
government control. Having long since become big business, communica- 
tion industries are characterized today by the advantages and disadvantages 
of mass production. Careful analysis of the social and economic forces 
affecting mass media affords an objective basis for constructive criticism 
of those media. 


623. Filler, Louis. “Edwin Markham, Poetry and What Have You,” pp. 
447-460. No adequate account of Markham’s life or estimate of his worth 
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exists today, probably because neither is wanted. Living in an age when 


_ tauckraking was popular, Markham was a reformer of grassroots quality. 


ne a 


His poetry has “rugged strength” and “concern for humane and human- 
istic causes.” Poetry today is over-specialized—‘a ritual conducted by 
Fellows of the Library of Congress.” Whether poetry itself will ‘“recap- 
ture its courage” and repossess the spirit of Markham and other poets of 
his day depends, most likely, on the insight and initiative of the “youngest 
young.” 


624. Diggins, John P. “Dos Passos and Veblen’s Villains,” pp. 485-500. 
If viewed from Veblen’s major premise of defending the individual 
worker against the system, the position of Dos Passos, despite apparent 
shifts from Democracy to Communism to Goldwaterism, is essentially 
consistent. Throughout the U.S.A. trilogy, Dos Passos champions the 
integrity of the working man against big business. In later works like 
Grand Design and Midcentury, he contrasts the virtues of meaningful 
work with union bossism, bureaucracy, technology, scientism, and auto- 
mation. In this respect he is even more consistent than Veblen whose 
modern scientists and engineers become “hero emancipators” and ulti- 
mately deprive the worker of his salvation—workmanship. 

—John A. Abraham 


APPROACH, No. 53, Fall 1964. 


625. Murphy, Carol. “Some Last Puritans,” pp. 38-43. J. D. Salinger’s 
characters can be better understood in relation to Oliver Alden, hero of 
George Santayana’s novel The Last Puritan. They share the same symp- 
toms, caused by a strong death instinct. Their religious quests are initiated 
by an estrangement from the world. 

—S. J. Sackett 


ARYAN PATH, XXX:8, August 1959. 


626. Nandakumar, Prema. “A. E. Housman: An Indian View,” pp. 
364-368. Housman’s pessimistic view of life, though somewhat exag- 
gerated, is “needed to lay open the festering sore” of existence. 


, XX XI:3, March 1960. 


627. Bluen, Herbert. “James Elroy Flecker—-Poet of the Sun,” pp. 110- 
114. Some of the “fascination” of the early 19th-century English poet 
James Elroy Flecker lies in his Orientalism. 

—-Raymond Smith 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:3, Autumn 1964. 


628. Dearden, James S. “John Ruskin’s Bookplates,” pp. 335-339. An 
examination of the Ruskin association books in the collections at 
Bembridge and at Brantwood reveals four different styles of bookplates 
[here reproduced}, two of them printed with type not cut until after 
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Ruskin’s death, These spurious labels seem to appear in books purchased 
from a Lake District antique dealer (“Dealer X”), but, since they have 
been found only in books which actually did belong to Ruskin, “the 
motive of financial gain by producing false association copies may be ruled 
out.” 


629. Barr, C. B. L. “More Books from Ben Jonson’s Library,” pp. 346- 
348. Two copies of Lucan owned by Jonson are now in the York Minster 
Library and the collection of John Sparrow; Jonson must have owned a 
. third copy, for both of these (1614, 1618) are too late to have been 
used for The Masque of Oueenes (1609). Another unrecorded work 
from Jonson’s library, now in Mr. Sparrow's possession, is Jan de Meut’s 
De Funere Liber Singularis (1604). 


630. Freeman, R. B. “Issues of the Fifth Edition of On the Origin of 
Species,” p. 350. This edition is known to exist with three binding 
variants (on the spine): (1) two rules at top and bottom; (2) three rules; 
(3) all words in serif capitals. 


631. Hinton, Percival F. “A Ghost Laid,” pp. 350-351. “The Ghost 
in the Bank of England” is not the work of Eden Phillpotts: it appeared 
in London Society in 1879, long before he began writing; it is not in his 
style and he denied any connection with it. 


632. Smith, Timothy d’Arch. “The Second Edition of Dylan Thomas’s 
18 Poems,” pp. 351-352. This edition went through three impressions: 
(1) 1942, with the address of the Fortune Press in the imprint as 12 
Buckingham Palace Road; (2) probably 1946, with address simply 
“London, S.W.1”; (3) probably 1954, with address as 21 Belgrave Road 
and five textual variants [here listed}. 


633. Pinhorn, Malcolm. “Ernest Bramah’s Dates,” p. 352. Bramah 
(whose real last name was Smith) was born in Lancashire on March 20, 
1868, and he died in Somerset on June 23, 1942. 


634. Nowell-Smith, Simon. “The Abinger Chronicle, 1939-44,” p. 352. 
Despite the register in the last number, Volume IV consists of only four 
numbers. 


635. Eaton, Peter. “Churchilliana,” pp. 352-353. Fifteen items by or 
relating to Sir Winston Churchill, not listed in F. Wood’s Bibliography 
(1963), turned up in Kensington [here listed}. 


636. Clements, Jeff. “Samuel Rogers’s Poems, 1812,” p. 353. A copy in 
the writer’s collection does not have the cancel (p. 4), and it contains 
annotations and a sonnet in an unknown hand. 
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637. Carnon, R. J. F. “The Infant Minstrel, 1816,” pp. 354-355. 
Edinburgh University Library owns a copy of this work, acquired under 
the provisions of the 1709 Copyright Act, in effect until 1836 when the 
claim privilege was replaced by financial compensation; a description of 
the book [here given} suggests that the table of contents was machined 
as I6 and then pasted in its proper place after A2. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY, XXI:4, October 1959. 


638. Wright, C. E. “William Blake’s Notebook,” pp. 88-90. Mrs. 
Frances White Emerson gave the B.M. a “central document for all Blake 
studies,” formerly owned by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a sketchbook begun 
by William’s brother Robert and continued after his early death by 
William. It contains illustrations for Songs of Experience, The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell and The Gates of Paradise, and some portrait sketches. 
In reverse, the volume has drafts of poems, memoranda, doggerel, epi- 
grams, and portions of The Everlasting Gospel. 


, XXIT:1-2, February 1960. 


639. Lyde, R. G. “A Landor Gift,” pp. 7-8. Forty to 50 volumes, many 
containing Ms notes, most in Walter Savage Landor’s possession at his 
death in 1864, include works of his own with emendations, books with 
Ms inscriptions addressed to Landor (e.g., Emerson’s Nature, “with the 
respects of the author’), presentation copies of books of verse, and books 
Landor drew on in his own writings. 


640.. Skeat, T. Cs “A Letter of Robert Burton,” pp. 12-16. The B.M. 
bought “the only known autograph letter of Robert Burton, author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy,” written from his Leicestershire birthplace to 
the Gloucestershire historiographer John Smyth. It concerns a property 
dispute and is a.“‘counter-snarle” such as the Anatomy recommends. The 
postscript mentions the disputed’ Edinburgh edition as undertaken with 
Burton’s approval. [Text follows.] | 


——, XXII:3-4; April 1960. °, 


641. Skeat, T. C. “ ‘The Case of the Missing Three-Quarter, ” pp. 54-56. 
The B.M.’s only literary autograph work of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
is the fair copy of this story containing a few corrections for the printer. 
{Allusions in several stories to Sherlock Holmes’s association with the 
Museum ate noted.} ` i 


642. Brown, T. J. “The Benedictional of St. Aethelwold,” pp. 57-59. 
[History (of the ownership) and the desctiption of a 10th-century Ms 
which parallels the Lindisfarne Gospels; together they “epitomize the 
growth, decline and rebirth of Anglo-Saxon civilization.” } <- 


643. Willetts, Pamela J. “Letters of J. M. W. Turner,” PP. 59-62. 
Eighty letters and documents of the painter, supplementing his lecture 
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notes in the B.M.’s collection, include several to John Ruskin and his 
father thanking them for defense against Blackwood’s Magazine. 


, XXIII:4, June 1961. 


644. Tait, Hugh. “The Punch Bowl of Robert Burns,” pp. 110-115. 
{ History of the Inverary marble bowl given by his father-in-law, James 
Armour, to Burns as a wedding present. } 


, XXIV:1-2, August 1961. 


645. Brown, Alison M. “The George Bernard Shaw Papers,” pp. 14-21. 
Shaw (d.1950) ‘bequeathed his papers to the B.M. Many Shaw Mss 
are still in other hands. The B.M.’s holdings comprise letters, plays, 
poems, novels, short ‘stories, political writings, prefaces, lecture notes, 
autobiographical memoranda, notebooks containing sketches, music. 


646. Harvey, P. D. A. “Charles Dickens as Playwright,” pp. 22-25. 
Plays submitted for licensing between 1824 and 1851 include Dickens’s 
three plays performed 1836-7: The Village Coquette (an operetta with 
the musician John Hullah), and two farces, The Strange Gentleman and 
Is She His Wife? or, Something Singular. Dickens later wished them 
forgotten. 


, XXIV :3-4, December 1961. 


647. Tait, Hugh. “Garrick, Shakespeare, and Wilkes,” pp. 100-107. 
From David Garrick (1717-1779) ‘descends the great stream of Shake- 
spearian acting” although his triumphs were in garbled versions of the 
plays. The B.M. owns a marble statue of Shakespeare sculptured for 
Garrick and a carved mulberry-wood casket cates to Garrick at the 
1769 jubilee. A newspaper reference to a mulberry box identifies Garrick 
with the defense of John Wilkes in 1769. l 


- 


, XXV:1-2, March 1962. 


648, Watson, A. G. “Sir Robert Cotton and Sir Simonds D'Ewes: An 
Exchange of Manuscripts,” pp. 19-24. D’Ewes (1602-1650) emulated 
Cotton as antiquary. [Mss they exchanged or divided are described in 
detail. } 


, XXVI:1-2, September 1962. 


649, Skeat, T. C. “Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb and Coleridge,” 

p. 17-21. A long-lost letter of Mary Lamb to Mary Morgan, wife of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s friend and frequent host, contains on its fourth 
side a letter of Charles Lamb commenting on Coleridge and the Morgans 
and the former's work. [These and other relevant letters are quoted in 


part. } 
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, XXVI:3-4, Spring 1963. 


650. Skeat, T. C. “ ‘Kubla Khan, ” pp. 77-83. An undated autograph 
copy of “Kubla Khan” contains a briefer description of its writing than 
that of the preface to the 1816 printed edition. [Evidence is put forward 
for date and place of composition.} Modern critics suggest sources, ques- 
tion “reverie” as origin, deny fragmentary nature of the poem. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


, SXVIT:1-2, Autumn 1963. 


651. Wright, C. E. “The Benedictional of St. Ethelwold eand Bishop 
Henry Compton,” pp. 3-5. St. Ethelwold’s Benedictional (Add. Ms 
49598), “one of the most important surviving examples of pre-Conquest 
illumination,” was given to William Cavendish, 2nd Duke of Devonshire, 
by General Hatton Compton, c. 1720. Hatton was executor for his uncle, 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London (1675-1713), who may have received 
it from William Clark, Dean of Winchester. Fragments used to repair 


_ the Benedictional suggest it was once at Hyde Abbey, Winchester. 


- 652. Borrie, M. A. F. “Three Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough,” pp. 


9-11. Add. Ms 50865 consists of autograph copies of three short poems. 
The Ms of “Bethesda. A Sequel” contains several variants omitted in 


| the 1951 edition of Clough’s poems. The Ms for “The Latest Decalogue” 


is the sole authority for the poem’s two final distichs. “O stream descend- 
ing to the sea” survives in no other Ms copy. 
—John J. McAleer 


BRNO STUDIES IN ENGLISH, I, 1959. 


653. Stépanik, Karel. “The Reflection of Social Reality in Keats’s Poems 
and Letters,” pp. 69-98. John Keats’s early poem “On Peace” is the “first, 
almost programmatic manifestation of [his] revolutionary democratism.” 
His later poems, and particularly his letters, are marked by a deepening 
“hostility to all forms of economic, political and cultural oppression,” 
with “Robin Hood” an example of his “consciously militant humanism.” 
As a humanist, Keats believed in the “innate goodness and unselfishness 
of human nature,” and placed much emphasis on the duty of the writer to 
educate the masses, who were vital to the social revolution. 


654, Pantůčková, Lidmila. “The ‘Newgate School’ of Romance and Its 
Place in the English Literature of the Eighteen-Thirties,” pp. 103-114. 
The “Newgate” novels of Edward Bulwer and his “school,” although 
quite. popular in the 1830's, functioned positively in the growth of the 
English novel only as a critical target for William Makepeace Thackeray 
and a stimulus for Charles Dickens’s Oliver Twist, in addition to helping 
shape the “aesthetic views” of these novelists. 


655. Kocmanova, Jessie. “The Revolt of the Workers in the Novels of 
Gissing, James and Conrad,” pp. 119-139. George Gissing’s Demos, 
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Thryza, and The Nether World, Henry James’s The Princess Casa- 
massima, and Joseph Conrad’s The Secret Agent and Under Western 
Eyes, while showing some awareness of the “working-class revolt,” 
ultimately fail as realistic portrayals of this revolt because of the authors’ 
essential isolation, which prevented them from recognizing the real 
proletarian heroes. 


, H, 1960. 


656. Stépanik, Karel. “The Problem of Spenserian Inspiration in Keats’s 
Poetry,” pp. 7-51. Keats, influenced by Edmund Spenser throughout his 
poetic career, retained his integrity in “emulating” rather than “imitating” 
his master. Keats could incorporate Spenser's love of nature, his poetic 
techniques, and some of his artistic views, while remaining strongly 
opposed to his “reactionary political or obscurantist religious ideology.” 


657. Tichý, Aleš. “Remarks on the Flow of Time in the Novels of Henry 
Fielding,” pp. 55-75. In the last two parts of Tom Jones, as well as in 
Joseph Andrews and Amelia, Fielding worked with the principle of the 
“continuous flow of time,” which he felt to be “an inherent feature of the 
epic structure,” but in the first six books of Tom Jones he did not conform 
to this principle because of the nature of his material. 


658. Pantůčková, Lidmila. “W. M. Thackeray’s Literary Criticism in the 
Morning Chronicle (1844-1848),” pp. 79-105. Although Thackeray's 
literary and art criticism appearing in the Morning Chronicle between 
1844 and 1848 was “impulsive” and unsystematic, it was consistent iù its 
continual emphasis of the painter's and writer’s adherence to “nature,” 
or “reality.” 


659. Kocmanova, Jessie. ‘Two Uses of the Dream-Form as a Means of 
Confronting the Present with the National Past: William Morris and 
Svatopluk Cech,” pp. 113-148. Despite divergences in technique and aim, 
the works of two late 19th-century writers of “historical utopian fiction,” 
A Dream of John Ball by William Morris and The New, Epoch-making 
Journey of Mr. Beetle Back to the 15th Century by the Czech writer 
Svatopluk Cech, both succeed in their “valid relation to historical truth 
and reality.” 

—Raymond Smith 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, XI:2, March 1963. 


660. Racey, Edgar F., Jr. “Pound and Williams: The Poet as Renewer,” 
pp. 21-30. Alike in their insistence on a distinctive American idiom, 
Ezra Pound and William Carlos Williams differ in their views on the 
poet’s identity. Pound is the poet of culture, regarding tradition as a 
context for his own perceptions. Williams is the poet of personality, 
incorporating history within himself. 


nn ene 
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661. Hagan, John. “Déjà Vu and the Effect of Timelessness in Faulkner’s 
Absalom, Absalom!” pp. 31-52. The structural pattern of Absalom, 
moving from effect to cause, combined with a rich use of parallelism and 
recurrent motif, produces in the reader a reaction comparable to the 
illusion of false recognition. This sudden feeling of already having 


experienced in full detail what is now taking place effects a sense of the 
abiding present. 


662. Halewood, William H. “Mannerism in English Poetry,” pp. 71- 
85. “Mannerism,” too broad a concept when taken as expressing ideo- 
logical content, style, or parallelisms between works of literature and art, 
can be a useful critical tool if properly restricted. Concentrating only on 
the mannerist aesthetic, contemporary attitudes toward art itself, one 
discovers a subjectivism and an aestheticism shared by Italian 16th-century 
painters and English 17th-century poets. 


663. Rockas, Leo. “The Mode of Drama,” pp. 86-97. While drama may 
be strongest in performance, performance is not necessary to drama as a 
mode of discourse. The human experience behind a description or a story 
does not take place in words, whereas conversation is a dired report of 
experience, Dramatic progression is readily discernable in itself since 
it is a violation of rhetorical succession, and the sense of a passage can 
be had only by positing several different voices. 


664. Replogle, Justin. “Auden’s Homage to Thalia,” pp. 98-117. W. H. 
Auden’s natural delight in the comic reinforces his comic and humane 
view of life and his non-romantic beliefs about poetry and produces a 
type of comedy which approaches high art. Without this wedding of 
comic tendency and deep-lying philosophical beliefs, much of Auden’s 
world-view would remain unexpressed. 


665. Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Fictional World of Lawrence Durrell,” 
pp. 118-133. The Black Book and the four novels of The Alexandria 
Quartet attempt to reveal the past through a multiplicity of perspectives. 
It remains difficult to determine, however, whether Durrell’s work is 
a highly original attempt to project the fourth dimension into fiction or 
simply a kind of eroticism in the guise of profundity. 


, &1:3, May 1963. 


666. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. “That Within: Hamlet and Revenge,” 
pp. 19-34. Ham. is more a Christian play than most critics would have it. 
The Ghost is the devil; Hamlet’s Christian choice is not revenge or neglect 
of sacred duty but a choice between revenge and redemption. 


667. Rose, Edward J. “‘The Structure of Blake’s Jerusalem,” pp. 35-54. 
Blake’s later acceptance of the expanded form of the epic is an attempt 
to make his fullest statement on the meaning of man. The subject and 
structure of Jerusalem become a celebration of man’s imagination. 
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668. Ozick, Cynthia. “The. Jamesian Parable: The Sacred Fount,” pp. 
55-70. Henry James’s least read and least readable work stands as a 
parable to the other novels, containing the moral statement that the reality 
of life consists in realizing oneself. 


669. Beringause, A. F. “Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha Register,” pp. 
71-82. Faulkner’s choice and handling of characters’ names merit aa 
since he succeeds in giving his characters a convincing existential past. 


-———, XI:4, December 1963. 


670. Slabey? Robert M. “As I Lay Dying as an Existential Novel,” pp. 
12-23. Judged in that perspective, several “existential” elements emerge 
from Faulkner’s novel: emphasis on characters who have the “courage to 
be,” antichronology in the relating of events, and-the “engaged” point 
of view of the narrator. The basic theme, the absurdity of the universe, is 
tempered, however, by the overseeing mind of the artist who has viewed 
the meaninglessness of his characters but who has had the courage to face 
and express it, 


671. Westbrook, Max. ‘‘Stephen Crane’s Poetry: Perspective and Arro- 
gance,” pp. 24-34, Crane’s poetry does sustain a coherent world-view. 
Two voices must be distinguished: a voice of perspective and determina- 
tion is generally affirmed; a second voice of arrogance is without excep- 
tion mocked by the poet. fo gud 


672. Beebe, Maurice. “The Masks of Conrad,” pp. 35-53. Besides the 
generally acknowledged Conrad as writer and Conrad as man, there is a 
third Joseph Conrad. This is the creative spirit within the author him- 
self and is liable to as many interpretations as the other Conrads. 


673. Enck, John J. “Modern Humor and Critical Cross-purposes,”’ pp. 
81-88. While perpetuating former traits, comedy assimilates new preroga- 
tives so that from one era to another it almost differs in kind. Modern 
comedy has evolved a bottomless, normless style, which can undercut itself 
with contradictions at any point. 


, &II:1, March 1964. 


674. Hardison, O. B., Jr. “Symbol and Myth: More Questions than 
Answers,” pp. 17-28. Some of the confusion in recent speculations con- 
cerning symbol and myth could be overcome by stressing the Kantian 
origins of the discussion. The most difficult problem, however, lies in 
an exact definition of the precise provinces of each term. 


675. Enscoe, Gerald E. “Ambivalence in ‘Kubla Khan’: The Cavern 
and the Dome,” pp. 29-36. The opposition of the dome and the garden 
to river and cavern symbolizes the conflicting attitudes toward the control 
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of erotic feeling. Only in art, in the poem itself, can there be a resolu- 
tion of this ambivalence. 


676. Smith, J. Oates. “The Alchemy of Antony and Cleopatra,’ pp. 
37-50, Shakespeare’s poetry creates a complete illusion, preventing the 
conflict of illusion and reality and the exorcism of illusion usually associ- 
ated with tragedy. The play is a play of words, of the lyrical, of the 


illusory; in the end reality is completely defeated, and the defeat goes by 
unmourned. 


677. Ryan, Marjorie. “Katherine Anne Porter: Ship of Féols and the 
Short Stories,” pp. 51-63. Comparison with the shorter works reveals a 
recurrence of themes in Porter’s novel. The style, a complex blending of 
several tones, is quite different; the dominant poetic tones of the shorter 
works become the novel’s undertones while the satirical and ironical 


undertones present in the earlier works become the dominant tones in the 
novel, 


678. Benstock, Bernard. “Americana in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 64-81. 
A wide range of references to America in Joyce’s novel suggests that, 
despite deliberate hindrances in readability, the author hoped to win 
readers by such inclusions. 


679. Barnes, Hazel E. “Modes of Aesthetic Consciousness in Fiction,” 
pp. 82-93. In fiction the author may invite the reader to various modes 
of contemplation: by perception, by emotion, by reflection. Each is a real 
mode of consciousness and affects our own decisions as we return to the 
everyday world. 


, S11:2, May 1964. 


680. Lever, Katherine. “Milton and Homer, the Monarchs of the Mount,” 
pp. 57-64. Milton and Homer cannot properly be compared; each is 
master in his own right. Homer writes of men as they are and as they wish 
they were. Milton treats of man as a moral being, of man as he should 
and could be. 3 


681. Stanlis, Peter J. “Edmund Burke in the Twentieth Century,” pp. 
65-89. The utilitarian, positivist, liberal interpretation of Burke’s 
philosophy has undergone reappraisal in the past 15 years. What emerges 
is not the earlier, idyllic view of the Whig historians, but a complex, 
non-systematic, Christian-humanist philosophy characterized by Christian 
revelation and ethical norms of Natural Law theory. 


682. Clendenning, John. “Irving and the Gothic Tradition,” pp. 90-98. 
Irving often merely imitated the sensationalism of other gothic material. 
But as a parodist he destroyed what was crude in gothic fiction and antici- 
pated later contributions of Poe and Hawthorne. 

—Michael M. Dorcy 
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BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVIII:6, 
June 1964. 


683. Krause, Sydney J. “Whitman’s Yawping Bird as Comic Defense,” 
pp. 347-360. Whitman’s “barbaric yawp” ends “Song of Myself” with 
a self-effacing comic defense of Whitman’s poetic character. The love- 
yawp' of the spotted hawk comically undercuts criticism of Whitman's 
mystical role as poet-lover of the universe; the natural and unmusical 
yawp of the bird and the poet argues the validity of organic form; and 
the bird’s mocking of the poet puts in comic terms the problem of the 
reception of Whitman’s poem. 


684, Wallace, John M. “The Engagement Controversy 1649-1652: An 
Annotated List of Pamphlets,” pp. 384-405. The controversy aroused by 
the faction called Engagers is important to the history of Puritan thought. 
“The mark of an Engager was his willingness to lend his passive support 
to a usurper who commanded lawful things, regardless of the usurper’s 
claim to legitimacy.” An annotated bibliography lists pamphlets by 
Francis Rous, Nathaniel Ward, Anthony Ascham, Thomas Hobbes, George 
Wither, and others. 


, LXVIII:7, September 1964. 


685. Coustillas, Pierre. “The Letters of George Gissing to Gabrielle 
Fleury,” pp. 433-461. In June 1898, George Gissing met and fell in love 
with Gabrielle Fleury, a young Frenchwoman who contacted him for the 
purpose of translating his works. Although still married, Gissing spent the 
remaining years of his life with her in happiness. The few surviving love 
letters from that union throw considerable light on Gissing’s last years. 
(To be continued) 


686. Gordan, John D. “The Bard and the Book: Editions of Shakespeare 
in the Seventeenth Century,” pp. 462-476. The New York Public Library 
has on exhibit 45 quartos and 13 folios for the Shakespeare quater- 
centenary. Dates range from 1600 to 1685. Included are all four folios 
and a complete collection of the Pavier Quartos, 

—William J. Free 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 20, Spring 1964. 


687. Smith, A. J. M. “The Critic's Task: Frye’s Latest Work,” pp. 
6-14. Frye’s The Well-Tempered Critic, which may be considered a 
“philosophical poem” in its phrasal and verbal detail and structural 
validity, has an affinity with Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Both writers deal 
with the same questions: what is a critic? what is his use to society? how 
should he be educated? Ultimately the critic must learn to evaluate and 
to guide “the reaction between the microcosm of the single mind and the 
macrocosm of all literature.” 


688. Shrive, Norman. “Poets and Patriotism: Charles Mair and 
Tecumseh,” pp. 15-26. Mair has been regarded separately as a literary 
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figure and as a historical figure largely because he never envisaged the 
two roles acting together. Although his verse drama Tecumseh (1886) 
shows an “almost complete subordination of artistic principles to those of 
ardent nationalism and of sentimental melodrama,” it was hailed as the 
country’s “outstanding literary achievement’ and Mair “its greatest 
national poet.” Of his own experiences as a participant in nationally 
significant events, Mair made no use. 


689. Ziernan, Margaret K. “Origins of Matia Chapdelaine,” pp. 41-53. 
Louis Hémon’s “pioneer epic” novel of French Canada, Maria Chapdelaine 
(1914), has sold well over a million copies in English and French since 
its first English edition in 1921. The work was based directly on Hémon’s 
experiences as a hired man for one winter in the Lake St. John country. 
“Everything Hémon saw, experienced or heard became part of his book.” 


690. Bowering, George. “Poets in Their Twenties,” pp. 54-64. [Among 
those named in this “impressionistic survey” of young Canadian poets 
and their literary periodicals are K. V. Hertz, Seymour Mayne, Michael 
Malus, Gwendolyn Mac Ewen, Lionel Kearns, and Frank Davey. | 

—John Patton 


CARRELL, I:1, June 1960. 


691. Davison, Edward. “Hervey Allen,” pp. 16-22. Allen, “one of the 
most neglected good poets of this century,” led an extraordinarily full life 
as soldier, traveler, scholar, teacher, and creative writer. Still, he is, and 
deserves to be, best remembered as an historical novelist because of 
Anthony Adverse and City and the Dawn. 


, 1:2, December 1960. 


692. Longfellow, Alice M. “My Father,” pp. 1-4. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow was a man of gentleness and simplicity, at peace with himself, 
his family, and his world. 


693. Ward, Robert Stafford. “The Integrity of Longfellow’s Philosophic 
Perspective,” pp. 5-13. An examination of the early “A Psalm of Life” 
and the late “The Two Rivers” reveals Longfellow’s persistent adherence 
to his philosophy of progress. His central image is of a man elevated on 
a mountain able to look back at the positive value gained from the past 
and optimistically ahead to the future. 


, 1:1, June 1961. 


694. Wylie, Max. “Aspects of E. G. O. (Eugene Gladstone O’Neill),” 
pp- 1-12. The terrible tragedy of O’Neill’s life (and his son’s) is trace- 
able to his mother’s being addicted to morphine when he was born and to 
his father’s having virtually no time for him. Many parallels exist between 
O'Neill and Swift, for ‘‘as intellectual odd-balls and social anomalies,” 
they bear an astonishing resemblance. ` 
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695. Emery, Clark. “Two-Gunned Gabriel in London,” pp. 16-22: 
Beginning his career as something of a rebel without a cause, Dylan 
Thomas invariably chose outsiders (children, drunkards, lovers) as his 
heroes. His ultimate success, then, results not from necessary compromise 
or proper patronage, but from innate ability, perseverance, and the good 
fortune to have written at a propitious moment. 


, 11:2, December 1961. 


696. Bolton, Theodore. “The Author's Intention,” pp. 1-9. Such works 
as Shaw's Widowers’ Houses, Dickens’s Great Expectations, and Wilde's 
Importance of Being Earnest exist in variant editions, all of which need 
to be examined if one is to determine which the author favored. 


697. Auslander, Joseph. “As I See Blake,” pp. 10-11. The world still has 
not caught up with Blake, nor with the others who are prophet, poet, 
child, and martyr in one. | | 


, 11:2, December 1962. 


698. Thompson, Lawrance. “Moby-Dick: One Way to Cut in,” pp. 
1-12. Although it is easy to forget, Moby-Dick interweaves two parallel 
plots: Ahab’s and Ishmael’s. Both brood over their sense of isolation and 
religious disillusionment, but Ahab’s defiance finds expression in actions, 
Ishmael’s only in words. 


, 1V:2, December 1963. 7 l 


699. Thompson, Lawrance. “A Defense of Difficulties in William 
Faulkner’s Art,” pp. 7-19. Faulkner's stylistic difficulties parallel the 
complexities of the problems he raises; only thus could he fully explore 
and exploit the profundities of human relationships. 


700. Charlesworth, Barbara. “The Gray World of Lionel Johnson,” 
pp. 20-25. Of all the members of the Rhymers’ Club, Johnson probably 
had the greatest influence on Yeats (who remembers him in a stanza of 
“In Memory of Major Robert Gregory’). “Johnson, Yeats felt, was 
among those who taught him that all the things which we desire or fear, 
all the things we struggle for are illusion.” . , l 


, V:1, June 1964. 


701. McCollum, John I., Jr. “Ralegh’s The History of the World,” pp. 
1-6. Raleigh’s History is at once history, epic, mythology, narrative, 
personal insights and recollections, metaphysical and ethical reflection, 
patriotic and religious pronouncement, and a handbook of instruction. 
Like many of its de wie it is of little interest today as history, but 


retains its literary freshness. 
—Alan W. Friedman 
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CATHOLIC WORLD, CXCVHI:1186, January 1964. 


702. Braybrooke, Neville. “The Poetry of Robert Lowell,” pp. 230-237. 
Though religious imagery dominates Lowell’s protests in his early poems 
(cf. Land of Unlikeness), classical allusion characterizes his work in the 
50’s. He has said, however, that he considers the later volumes even 
more religious. He tries, in Lord Wearys Castle, to atone for the greed 
of the early Lowells, the Winslows, the Puritan Dracos, and the Quakers. 
In The Mills of the Kavanaughs his blusters change to melody. Calm also 
reigns in his family portraits in Life Studies. His work possessses the 
morality of personal experience and reflects the irony inherent in such 
terms as the Unjust Steward and the Good Thief. 
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, CXCVIII:1187, February 1964. 


703. Schroth, Raymond A. “James Baldwin’s Search,” pp. 288-294. By 
baring his soul, James Baldwin, who once wished “to be an honest man 
and a good writer,” has become the prophet of the American Negroes’ 
Revolt. He holds that the white man, in perpetuating the myth of white 
supremacy, has faced neither himself nor his vices. White and black 
Americans, Baldwin suggests, have lived, worked, and even fought 
together too long to be divorced as the Muslims propose. His novels, 
treating of sexual deviation and rebellion against the Deity, make readers 
know what it is to be poor, lost, sensitive, and black. His future position 
will rest on whether he can discuss his resentment in universal terms. He 
cannot really believe that death is the only fact. Like his characters, he is 
searching for self-knowledge, acceptance, personality, and God. 


704. Kirvan, John J. ““Ostergothenburg Revisited,” pp. 308-313. In 
“Keystone” (The New Yorker, May 18, 1963) J. F. Powers returns to 
the scene of his Morte d’Urban, the Diocese of Ostergothenburg, to treat 
the Church in America today. Symbolically he dramatizes its sociological 
awareness, its concern with appearance and organization, and its secular- 
ization. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, VII:3, Summer 1963. 


705. Africa, Thomas W. “Gibbon and the Golden Age,” pp. 273-281. 
Gibbon’s Golden Age was second-century Rome, a “Tory paradise 
unblemished by Bishops.” His serpent in Eden has two heads, the army 
and Christianity. 


, VII:4, Fall 1963. 


706. Golfing, Francis, and Barbara Golfing. “An Essay on Utopian 
Possibility,’ pp. 470-480. To formulate a “counter-image of a world- 
other-than-it-is,” the Utopian writer must first assess the total functioning 
of his own -world. The contemporary Utopia cannot be formed along 
elite lines. It must satisfy all sorts of people. 
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, VITI:1, Winter 1964, 


707. Levin, Harry. “Othello and the Motive-Hunters,” pp. 1-16. Dis- 
cussion of motive has become the focal point of Oth. criticism. lago’s 
motives result basically from his “pointless malignity” and from his “ethnic 
antagonism.” — 


708. Heilman, Robert B. “ ‘From Mine Own Knowledge,’ a Theme in 
the Late Tragedies,” pp. 17-38. Both Anthony and Coriolanus show man’s 
difficulty in knowing himself, and neither exhibits true self-knowledge. 
Anthony raises the question, dare the man of charm look within? 
Coriolanus ig the least self-knowing of Shakespeare's heroes. 


709. Siegal, Paul N. “Shakespeare and the Neo-Chivalric Cult of Honor,” 
pp. 39-70. Troi., 1 H. IV, Al's W., Cor., and Tim., all portray the neo- 
chivalric cult of honor as a false cult. Troilus, Hotspur, Bertram, Coriol- 
anus, and Alcibiades, all at one time espouse the cult, which is often 
unfavorably compared with the Christian humanist ideal of honor. 


710. Saunders, Hade. “'Who Would Fardels Bear? F: Hamlet, III, i, 
76,” pp. 71-76. Analysis of “fardels” reveals that the usual gloss of 
“burdens,” while legitimate, is inadequate. 


711. Battenhouse, Roy W. “Shakespearean Tragedy as Christian: Some 
Confusions in the Debate,” pp. 77-98. Accurate knowledge of Christian 
theology and ethics, and an cade theory of tragedy are both necessary 
for a critic to examine Shakespeare’s plays as Christian tragedies. Critics 
who find Christianity incompatible with tragedy usually “minimize the 
tragic hero’s sinfulness.’’ Christian tragedy demonstrates a “quality of 
insight into downfall.” 


712. Ribrter, Irving. ‘Shakespeare, Christianity, and the Problem of 
Belief,” pp. 99-108. While the world view of Shakespeare, his audience, 
and his civilization are basically Christian, the non-Christian’s aesthetic 
experience of the plays “need be no different” from that of the Christian 
viewer. The plays must, however, be examined with an awareness of 
personal ideological prejudices: too much Shakespearean criticism seems 
a “vehicle for the critic’s personal commitment.” 


713. Stirling, Brents. “Sonnets 109-126,” pp. 109-120. The Quarto 
sonnet order should be changed to remove 113-116 from the series 109- 
121, and to relocate 115-116 within 122-126. 


714, Craig, Hardin. “When Shakespeare Altered His Sources,” pp. 121- 
128. Shakespeare’s alterations show that he was “able to free himself 
from the tyranny of fact,” and to achieve an artistically necessary “freedom 
of operation.” 
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, VHI:3, Summer 1964. 


715. Schenck, Hilbert, Jr. “Revisiting the ‘Two Cultures,’ ” pp. 249-261. 
As a culture,” science “has no inherent, built-in moral sense whatever,” 


and must be informed by external value-systems including the literary 
(traditional) culture. 


716. Settembrini, Ludovico. “A Humanist Delivers an Uninvited Lecture 
to Scientists,” pp. 262-277. The self-created mythos and ethos of the 
scientist cannot exempt him from the “obligations and responsibilities’ 
of other men. The problems of responsibility are much the same for the 
scientist as for the humanist. i 


717. Williams, Arnold. “Why Literary Scholarship,” pp. 278-291. The 
most “obvious reason for literary scholarship is that, without it, there 
would be no literature.” The critic must discover, rediscover, and make 
understandable works of merit. 


718. San Juan, E., Jr. “William James as a Prose Writer,” pp. 323-336. 
James shows great awareness and Poo “of the virtues of language 
as a distinctly expressive medium of communication.” 

— Jack B. Moore 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, XLVII:3, Fall 1964. 


719. Hamilton, William. “Hamlet and Providence,” pp. 193-207. 
Hamlet is intentionally set forth “as a genuinely evil man.” He rejects 
sex, the flesh and the body; “this act of psychological castration has 
apparently made it impossible for him to will to kill, he can only impul- 
sively act to save himself from death.” When Hamlet refuses to kill 
Claudius at prayer it is a decisive turning point in his inner life. Pre- 
viously he had seen God as separate from himself, forbidding suicide; 
now, with the Ghost proved true, his Protestant view has been destroyed, 
and he has become his own God. In the last Act, Hamlet, in his new 
dependence upon Providence, can bring himself finally to obey the 
Ghost, whom Shakespeare saw as the Devil. “Hamlet is the story of a 
man who destroys himself and many others by obedience to the Devil.” 


720. Hamilton, Kenneth. “One Way to Use the Bible: The Example 
of J. D. Salinger,” pp. 243-251. Buddy Glass, Salinger’s double, states 
that his “roots in Eastern philosophy” are “planted in the New and Old 


| Testaments, Advaita Vedanta, and classical Taoism.” The Catcher in the 
_ Rye uses the New Testament themes of purity of heart and the necessity 


of becoming like little children, but the gospel is never heard. Salinger 
offers his positive gospel in “Zooey.” Its basis is clearly in the New 
Testament, but Salinger’s version is selective—it omits the Biblical 
emphasis on Christ as a Savior from sin. What Franny Glass calls “reall 
advanced and absolutely unbogus religious persons” find the true Biblical 
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perspective uncongenial to their “mysticism.” The Glasses are sure that 
their vision is adequate, but “they never see the Holy.One of Israel.” 
—A. G. Newell 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVI:1, October 1964. 


721. Frye, Northrop. “Criticism, Visible and Invisible,” pp. 3-12. 
Literary criticism must help the reader to learn about the cultural and 
biographical context of a work to assist him to reach a knowledge of the 
work, which knowledge cannot be taught. Knowledge is one thing, 
wisdom another; the “difference is that something conceptual has become 
existential.”’* “AU methods of criticism and teaching are bad if they 
encourage the persisting separation of student and literary work: all 
methods are good if they try to overcome it.” 


, XX VI:2, November 1964. 


722. Popkin, Henry. “Arthur Miller’s The Crucible,” pp. 139-146. 
The important difference underlying the acknowledged similarity between 
the Salem witch trials in The Crucible and the Congressional committee 
investigating un-American activities during Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
membership is that the accused during the witch trials were completely 
innocent since witches never existed, whereas the accused before the 
McCarthy hearings did actually flict with a real national enemy—Com- 
munism. Thus, in recognition of Aristotle’s observation in the Poetics 
that a “blameless, unspotted hero is an inadequate protagonist for a 
serious play,” Miller made John Proctor, his protagonist, suffer for 
adultery, not for practicing witchcraft. 

—Elton F. Henley 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, VII:3, Summer 1964. 


723. Meyer, Bernard C. “Death Was the Fate of His Heroes,” pp. 14- 
19. Joseph Conrad wrote repeatedly about a passive hero brought to 
destruction by an overpowering, heartless woman. Resulting from his 
relationship with Mlle. Eugenie Renouf and his reading of Venus in Fars, 
by Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, his fascination with and fear of such a 
woman sprang ultimately from a need to deny his latent sadism and a 
longing to return to the embrace of his mother. 


724. Heilbrun, Carolyn. “I’ve Been Reading: A Course of Mistaken 
Identity,” pp. 37-40. Captivating in real life, boy-girl twins figure in 
mythology, folklore, and literature. Despite medical science, we tend to 
call them “identical” because of a desire to find the androgynous 
experience. 

—Martha Seabrook 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, 1:3, 1964. 


725. Rodway, Allan. “Crosscurrents in Contemporary English Criticism,” 
pp. 207-215. Within the New Criticism have developed several categories 
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of emphasis: moralistic (largest and most influential); psychological; 
romantic; sociological; and stylistic (most recent and most promising). 
Not mutually exclusive, they resulted from a common determination to 
stay close to the facts and effects of a text and led to a revelation of the 
text’s many-sidedness. The stylistic emphasis is a mark of a maturing 
movement because of the common sense behind it. 

—Martha Seabrook 


CRITICISM, 1:3, Summer 1959. 


726. Mason, Ellsworth, ed. “James Joyce’s ‘William Blake, ” pp. 181- 
189. Blake's early and lasting influence on Joyce is strong in’ Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake. Half a lecture on Blake in Italian (Trieste, 1912) 
[quoted] illustrates Joyce’s grasp of the language. [For translation of 
lecture see Ellsworth Mason and Richard Ellman, Critical Writings of 
James Joyce, 1959.] 


727. Kiralis, Karl. “A Guide to the Intellectual Symbolism of William 
Blake’s Later Prophetic Writings,” pp. 190-210. The symbols in Jeru- 
salem are personal, geographical, British-mythological, biblical. [Review 
of recent Blake scholarship follows.} Blake defines many of his own 
symbols. These are clearer in the context of the basic plot: man (Albion) 
is deluded by Vala (“earthly standards of truth a beauty”), but the 
poet (Los) teaches him liberty and forgiveness (Jerusalem) and primal 
innocence (Erin). Many ambiguities remain. 


728. Waggoner, Hyatt H. “The Current Revolt Against the New 
Criticism,” pp. 211-225. Signs of revolt are the broadening of the term 
“criticism” to include literary history again, accusations of retreating from 
reality to symbol, covert objections to the religious or philosophical posi- 
tions of some New Critics, advocacy of myth criticism, and search for 
larger meaning. Critical syncretism combines several approaches. The 
New Criticism is still the most objective. Myth criticism can enrich but 
not replace it. 
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but helped establish them on the English stage. Dryden’s preface to his 
own Albion and Albanius (1685) justifies the genre. Contemporaries, 
prompted by Ferrand Spence, St. Evremond’s translator, considered Dry- 
den’s and St. Evremond’s views opposed. Neither critic understood the 
relationship between music and text in opera. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 
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DILIMAN REVIEW, VII:3, July 1959. 


730. Dadufalza, Concepcion D. “The Quest of the Chalice-Bearer in 
James Joyce’s ‘Araby, ” pp. 317-325. Joyces “Araby” dramatizes the 
quest archetype. Instead of the holy grail, the boy ironically finds a 
salver and some porcelain receptacles, the discovery maiming him with the 


“blighting realisation of his own impotence at restoring fertility to the 
blighted land.” 


731. Icban-Castro, Rosalina. “The Crucifixion Story in Coleridge’s “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’” pp. 326-333. The “most outstanding 
source” of Coleridge’s “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ is the New 
Testament account of the crucifixion of Jesus, reflected, among other 
things, in the poet’s use of such “key words” as “blood” and “cross.” 


, VII:4, October 1959. 


732. Prescott, Joseph. “James Joyce’s Stephen Hero,” pp. 373-385. 
Joyce’s Stephen Hero differs from A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man as a more significant record of the author's “youthful preferences” 
and as an example of his earlier “tendency to editorialize.” Stephen Hero 
also helps to clarify passages in Joyce’s later works, as well as to fore- 
shadow his literary development. 


733. Kintanar, Thelma B. “T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party,” pp. 440- 
447. The Cocktail Party succeeds in showing how the Chamberlaynes 
“find their place in the Christian order of things” by its utilization of 
Celia as a foil and its revelation in the third act of the Chamberlaynes’ 
development of a “closer, more harmonious relationship.” 

—Raymond Smith 


DISCOURSE, VII:3, Summer 1964. 


734. Hakutani, Yoshinobu. “Sinclair Lewis and Dreiser,” pp. 254-276. 
Lewis and Dreiser first met in 1907, in New York City. After that they 
met relatively rarely. Lewis often championed Dreiser’s work, which he 
greatly admired. Dreiser had no particular liking for Lewis or his work. 
Lewis's literary kinship with Dreiser is based on the idea that the writer 
must “look life straight in the eye and accept the report.” 


735. Markan, Ronald. ‘Power and Conflict in The Ascent of F.6,” 
pp. 277-282. “AIL significant action, reaction, tension, defeat, and con- 
quest” in Auden and Isherwood’s play “are made meaningful in terms of 
power.” The mountain preeminently symbolizes power. 


736. San Juan, E., Jr. “Material versus Totality of Literary Devices,” 
pp. 295-302. Keats's sonnet on the grasshopper and the cricket uses the 
insects as points of departure in discussing “the poetry of earth.” Leigh 
Hunt’s sonnet on the same insects is more strictly realistic. 
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737. Bernard, Kenneth. “The Mercantile Mr. Kowalski,” pp. 337-340. 
Many forget that the protagonist of Tennessee Williams’s A Streetcar 
Named Desire is, like Willy Loman, a traveling salesman. Kowalski 
represents a new, vital, dislikable culture, and his struggle with Blanche 
presents “two cultures fighting it out to the death.” 

—Jack B. Moore 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, V:1, February 1962. 


738. Wiseman, James. “Of Loneliness and Communion,” pp. 14-21. A 
poetic counterpart to his Idea of a Christian Society, Eliot’s Cocktail Party 
affirms symbolically man’s need for communication. Eliot’s uSe of repeti- 
tion and “‘devil-hell-guardian” symbolism and his manipulation of the plot 
through deceit and incommunication toward communion through the 
“stranger” (Reilly) support a Christian “semi-allegorical” interpretation 
of the play. 


739. McAleer, John J. “Captain Cox: Paragon of Black-Letter Anti- 
quaties,”” pp. 34-38. A character in Jonson’s Masque of Owls and Scott’s 
Kentlworth, Captain Cox was an historical personage, a Coventry mason 
who was a “ballad—and romance—collector extraordinary.” His library, 
described in the 1575 letter of Robert Laneham concerning Queen Eliza- 
beth’s summer progress to Kenilworth Castle as the Earl of Leicester's 
guest, established Cox as the prototype of such latter-day romance and 
ballad collectors as Bishop Percy, Baring-Gould, and Crampton. 


ANE EN V:2, May 1962. 


740. Dickinson, Hugh. “Eliots Dramatic Use of Myth,” pp. 50-58. 
Rather than’:present myths as dramatic experience, Eliot uses them as 


| “points of departure”—private guides or referents in imposing order and 


form upon his dramatic creations. His view of what the modern audience 
will accept, not his Christian ethos, explains his dramatic practice, 
especially his preoccupation with realism, his caution concerning the direct 
dramatization of religious themes, and his tendency to internalize action in 
dramatic. poetry, not drama. 


741. Grande, Luke M. “Edward Albee’s ‘Bessie Smith’: Alienation/the 
Color-Problem,” pp. 66-69. Despite the opinions of critics to the contrary, 
the weakness of The Death of Bessie Smith lies not in its dramatic con- 
struction but in Albee’s failure to communicate clearly the subject of the 


` play. Its title and‘ the nurse’s. question “Is she white?” suggest a concen- 
_ tration on racial issues, but Albee uses the play as another study of man’s 


alienation from man in a sick society. Racial alienation is only a facet of 
the larger issue. 
—Howard G. Zettler 


EMORY UNIVERSIEY QUARTERLY, XVIII:4,. Winter 1962. 


742. Stone, Albert E., Jr. “Crévecoeur’s Letters and the Beginnings of an 
American Literature,” pp. 197-213. “As the voice of our national con- 
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sciousness, American literature begins in 1782 with the first publication 
of the Letters from an American Farmer.” The work embodies, for the 
first time, qualities which have proved characteristic of later American 
writers: the posture of the provincial, the depiction of the American scene 
for European readers in an attempt to answer for Americans their own 
questions of self-identity. Letters provides “convincing evidence” for its 
being regarded “as prototypical American romance.” “‘[It} zs fable and 
not history or autobiography.” 


, XIX:1, Spring 1963. 


743. Colbufn, William E. “Dr. Maugham’s Prescription for Success,” 
pp. 14-21. Despite his claim to the contrary, Maugham’s Liza of Lambeth 
is not wholly an objective, realistic account of life in the slums because 
of authorial intrusion of two kinds: (1) the relatively easy to accept 
intrusion in which the author explains that he cannot tell everything; (2) 
the inconsistency of tone arising from the author’s use of ironic meta- 
phor or his attempts at humor, particularly from the section labeled "The 
Idyll of Corydon and Phyllis.” This second kind of intrusion “is most 
damaging to the effect of the novel.” 


, XIX:2, Summer 1963. 


744. English, Thomas H. “In the Wake of the Hispaniola,’ pp. 72-83. 
On the basis of eight alleged “plants” in Treasure Island, Harold Augustin 
Calahan in his Back to Treasure Island (1935) claimed to be doing only 
what Stevenson himself had planned to do. R. L. S. made further use of 
the pirate crew in Admiral Guinea (1884) and “The Persons of the Tale” 
(1895), but “it is altogether unlikely that at any time Stevenson seriously 
considered writing a sequel to Treasure Island.” Two other “sequels? are 
Arthur D. Howden Smith’s Porto Bello Gold (1924) and R. F. Delder- 
field’s The Adventures of Benn Gunn (1956). All three authors display 
a detailed knowledge of Treasure Island, and, although their charactert- 
zations of Long John Silver are true to the original, there is great variety 
in the depiction of secondary characters. Howden Smith and Delderfield 
have written the best stories. Pierre MacOrlan’s A bord de VEtoile Matu- 
tine (1921), which borrows certain names from Treasure Island, is 
excluded from the “canon.” 


745. Dillingham, William B. “Hemingway and Death,” pp. 95-101. 
Hemingway was preoccupied with death, both in his writing and in his 
personal life. In the former, he developed a code of conduct which his 
heroes follow in the face of death, the chief ingredient being stoic 
restraint. Unlike his characters, Hemingway never managed to exert 
the necessary degree of self-discipline. “It was unfortunate that in his 
personal life he was so constantly disturbed by the spectre of death, but 
when carried over into his work and given expression through his art, this 
subject of man’s confronting death and the resultant code of behavior 
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that grows out of it continues to make Hemingway one of the most 
appealing of American writers.” 


, XIX:3, Fall 1963. 


746. Lyle, Guy R. “Ethos of a Man of Letters,” pp. 137-143. Christo- 
pher Morley considered his last novel, The Man Who Made Friends with 
Himself, his best. It illustrates the three requirements of a Morley novel: 
(1) sensitivity to words, (2) symbolism, analogy, fantasy, and (3) “the 
expression of his own engaging human qualities.” But the characters in 
this novel never come alive. “Morley allows a promising plot to become so 
bedeviled by word-play, symbolism, analogy, and private entHusiasms for 
books and authors that he scarcely gives his characters a chance to breathe.” 


, XIX:4, Winter 1963. 


747. Malone, Kemp. “Satan’s Speech: Genesis 347-440,” pp. 242-246. 
This speech from the Junius Ms has often been compared to Satan’s speech 
to the fallen angels in Book I of Paradise Lost, and it has been conjectured 
that Milton had read it; however, “Milton would hardly have been able 
to read Old English poetry.” The speech is interesting in its own right. 
[A modernized version of the speech is given. ] 

—Frank Fieler 


= ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIV:4, October 1964. 
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748. Halewood, William H. “Religion and Invention in Robinson 
Crusoe,” pp. 339-351. Defoe deliberately made Crusoe’s religion imper- 
fect, so that the hero’s failure to achieve complete illumination (which 
would transform his practical behavior) serves the novelist’s artistic ends. 
“It gives the book its structure, justifies its length and method, contributes 
to its air of authenticity, provides emotional complexity and depth, and 
enlivens its language.” Crusoe’s inconsistency—the tension generated 
between his passion for accumulation and his earnest spiritual quest— 
points out the imaginative distance preserved between Defoe and his hero, 
and the pervasive irony which endows Crusoe and his adventures with 
universal significance. 


749. Irwin, Michael. “Wordsworth’s ‘Dependency Sublime,’” pp. 352- 
362. The “philosophical” impetus behind many of Wordsworth’s poems 
is provided by a single concept—that man is ennobled by nature, and 
nature made meaningful by man. Yet this is more than “the pathetic 
fallacy writ large’: Wordsworth at least reanimates the lifeless gesture 
of the pastoral elegy, and his formula has a reciprocal quality. The result 
of his search in nature for evidence that life has meaning is a poetic 
achievement, not a philosophical one, which widens our understanding 
and reverence for both man and nature. 


750. Fido, Martin. “The History of Pendennis: A Reconsideration,” 


| pp. 363-379. Pendennis is concerned with the characteristics of fashton- 
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able snobs. Thackeray adopts two principal devices in his examination: 
the thematic use of the theater as a Saba of ‘society, and a perpetual, 
deliberate, and ironic ambiguity. “Pendennis is not a great novel, and 
the technical devices . . . are not unique to Thackeray, but they are devices 
for which he is rarely given credit.” The novel provides evidence of a 
subtle examination of individuals in society. i 


751. Mills, A. R. “The Portrait of a Lady and Dr. Leavis,” pp. 380- 
387. F. R. Leavis values The Portrait of a Lady very highly, but both his 
encomium and his view of James’s conception of Isabel Archer are mis- 
guided. The novel is “blatantly moralistic.” The early Jamesian portraits 
of Isabel and Gilbert Osmond lack subtlety, and even the symbolism is 
sometimes heavy-handed. Adverse moral judgments are repeated so that 
little is left to the reader. The sensitive reticence of the later James is 
foreshadowed in only a few delicate scenes. 


752. Johnson, Carol. “John Berryman and Mistress Bradstreet: <A 
Relation of Reason,” pp. 388-396. Berryman’s Homage to Maistress Brad- 
street, admirably controlled technically, establishing and -sustaining its 
heroine as a person and so an acceptable archetype, is “a poem among 
the few distinguished efforts of substantial length in its period, a poem 
whose very flaws compel interest because they are intelligent.” 

| —A. G. Newell 


EXPLICATOR, XXII:9, May 1964. 


753. Palmer, Melvin Delmar. ‘“Welty’s ‘A Visit of Charity, ” Item 69. 
Aspects of the story resemble “Little Red Riding Hood” and Through the 
Looking Glass; these resemblances offer ironic contrasts. 


754. Daniels, Edgar F. “Vaughan’s “The World,’ 38-39,” Item 70. 
“Pretence” here means “aspiration.” 


755. Bradham, Jo Allen. “Eberhart’s ‘The Fury of Aerial Bombard- 
ment,’”’ Item 71. In the last line, the “belt feed lever” signifies life, the 
“belt holding pawl” death (“‘pawl” suggests not only its homonym “pall” 
but the belt and. pawl. device used for lowering caskets). 


756. Walsh, Robert C. ‘Cummings’ ‘Anyone Lived in a Pretty How 
Town,’ ” Item 72. Every stanza can be consistently interpreted as. support- 
ing the statement of all that is lost as a child becomes an adult. 


757. Southam, B; C. “Yeats ‘Long-Legged Fly,’” Item 73. The inter- 
pretation of the second stanza as describing Helen in Troy at the time of 
the entrance of the Trojan horse is more likely and significant than that 
which sees a younger Helen at.an unspecified time and place. 


758. Levy, Raphael. “Coleridge’s ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
193,” Item 74. The reversal of the usual form “Death-in-Life’ was 
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pethaps intended to suggest “that potential of rebirth which is to be 
found in suffering and misery.” 


759. Nathanson, Leonard. “Melville's Billy Budd, Chapter I,” Item 75. 
Not only does Billy’s thrashing of Red Whiskers foreshadow the killing 
of Claggart, but the two antagonists represent two very different types of 
evil; Red Whiskers is a comic Vice, Claggart a formidable Satan. 


760. Ormerod, David. Thomas’ “Twenty-Four Years,’” Item 76. The 
last line of the poem, which as a whole presents the theme that “we are 
born to die,” is ironic, conveying “the poet’s horror at the permanence 
of death as an institution” as well as the Christian belief in an after-life. 


761. Mendel, Sydney. “Browning’s ‘Andrea del Sarto, ” Item 77. The 
poem is “organized around the two ideas of reaching (or aspiring) and 
grasping (or keeping in confinement).” This explicit contrast is reinforced 
by that between gold as an emblem of splendor and as a false glitter. 


, XXIII:1, September 1964. 
762. Williams, George Walton. “Conrad’s “The Lagoon,’” Item 1. The 


end of the story depicts Arsat free of past illusions, purified for a return 


to the world to the eastward which contains both reality and illusion. 


763. Pendexter, Hugh, III. “Hopkins’ ‘God’s Grandeur,’ 1-2,” Item 2. 
The reference to “foil” suggests a comparison of the charged Leyden jar 
with the world “charged with the grandeur of God.” 


764. Wiebe, Dallas E. “Salinger’s ‘A Perfect Day for Bananafish,’ ” 
_ Item 3. The bananafish with six bananas in its mouth is Seymour's six- 
` toed foot, an abnormality which precipitates his suicide. 


765. Williams, Paul O. “Cummings’ ‘Kind,’”’ Item 4. The poem satirizes 
a lecturer attempting scientifically but trivially to explain the universe to 
a YMCA or YWCA audience. 


766. Holditch, Kenneth. “Marvell’s. “The Garden,’ 46-48,” Item 5. 
These lines describe the poet’s mind reducing the world “to a microcosm 
which exists within the boundaries of his consciousness’; the mind is then 
related to the object of its contemplation as God to the world He created. 


767. Goodwin, K. L. “Muir’s ‘The Toy Horse, ” Item 6. The toy horse 
represents the Jewish-Christian religious beliefs as seen from God's. point 
of view: artificial, unable to advance, but not entirely to be scorned. - 


768. Daniels, Edgar F. “Herbert's ‘The Quip,’ 23,” Item 7. “Speak not 
at large” refers here to the request for a brief but totally effective answer 
from God. | os , 
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769. Rollins, Ronald G. “O’Casey’s Cock-a-doodle Dandy,’ Item 8. 
The stage properties in Scene I represent Ireland “as a bleak, backward, 
and superstitious island.” 


770. Bass, Eben, ‘James’ The Europeans,” Item 9. The episode in which 
Acton discovers Wentworth with the Baroness is a comic inversion of the 
myth of Diana and Actaeon. 


—Wendell V. Harris 


HUDSON REVIEW, XVII:3, Autumn 1964. 


771. Mudrick, Marvin. “Mailer and Styron: Guests of the Establish- 
ment,” pp. 346-366. Both Mailer and Styron began their careers with 
virtuoso performances—The Naked and the Dead and Lie Down in Dark- 
ness—aimed more to secure success (through pastiches of fashionable 
writers) than to create art. The parallel failures of their subsequent novels 
reflect their primary desire to be recognized by the Establishment. 
—~Barbara A. Paulson 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
XXVI:4, Part 1, October 1960. 


772. Maclay, Howard, and Mary D. Sleator. “Responses to Language: 
Judgments of Grammaticalness,” pp. 275-282. Native speakers identify 
utterances as (1) grammatical (not necessarily “‘correct’’), (2) mean- 
ingful, and (3) ordinary, in independent categories. But “the linguistic 
definition of any term will never correspond perfectly with its behavioral 
definition.” Acceptability is hard to weight relatively to other criteria for 
evaluating grammars. 

—-Mother Mary Anthony | 


, XXIX:1, Part 1, January 1963. 


773. Waterhouse, Viola. “Independent and Dependent Sentences,” pp. 
45-54. Recent analysis in some aboriginal languages reveals that some 
sentences are dependent. Bloomfield himself mentioned three types of 
dependent sentences for which the terms “sequential,” “referential,” and 
““completive” are descriptive. These types of dependent sentences occur 
both in English and in other languages. 


, XXIX:2, Part 1, April 1963. 


774. Koutsoudas, Andreas. ‘Ihe Morpheme Reconsidered,” pp. 160- 
170. Of the two approaches to the definition of the morpheme (IA— 
item and arrangement—and JP—item and process), the IP approach is 
the more fruitful and realistic. A more useful definition of the morpheme 
is “that unit of grammar the arrangement of which is specified by the 
syntax and the resulting sequences of which are used to predict the 
physical form of utterances.” - 

—William W. West 
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JAMES JOYCE QUARTERLY, 1:2, Winter 1964. 


775. Thornton, Weldon. “An Allusion List for James Joyce's Ulysses 
(Part 2—'‘Nestor’),”” pp. 2-9. [Fifty-seven annotated allusions. ] 


776. Dalton, Jack P. “Habemus Dominationis,” pp. 10-14. In Finnegans 
Wake Book IV occurs the disputed omission of one order of angels: this 
is an inadvertent omission. An emendation of the whole book is “an 
absolute necessity.” 


777. Cohn, Alan M., and Richard M. Kain. “Supplemental JJ Checklist, 
1962,” pp. 15-22. [Supplementing the Joyce bibliography, PMLA, 
LXXVII (May 1963), 169-170. ] 


778. Hayman, David. “A List of Corrections for the Scribbledehobble,” 
pp. 23-29. [A list of 268 corrections of the (Thomas E.) Connolly 
editions of the Scribbledehobble notebook (1961). Corrections of 
printer's errors in this list appear in JJQ, 1:3.] 


779. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘ ‘Counterparts’: A Swine Song,” pp. 30- 
32. Critics have missed the point in Joyce’s “Counterparts”: Farrington’s 
counterpart is a pig. The recurring descriptive details of his physical 
appearance, the correlation with religious symbolism, the correspondences 
with the action, and (less importantly) the etymology of his name argue 
this interpretation. 


, 1:3, Spring 1964. 


780. Van Lann, Thomas F. “The Meditative Structure of Joyce’s 
Portrait, pp. 3-13. The individual chapters and the Portrait as a whole 
follow the general pattern of the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola 
which organize around three foci: memory, understanding, will; and 
conclude with the Pater Noster. The novel, thus, is a secular spiritual 
exercise which erects “a structure equivalent to the meaning which it 


shapes.” 


781. Begnal, Michael H. “The Prankquean in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 
14-18. The combinations of three’s which appear throughout the adven- 
ture of the Prankquean would appear to originate in Giambattista Vico’s 
philosophy of history. Giordano Bruno’s concept of the circularity of 
reality is likewise reflected in this episode. The Prankquean herself, of 
many analogues, is “eternal woman.” 


782. Moseley, Virginia. ““The ‘Perilous Theme’ of Chamber Music,” pp. 
19-24. Joyce’s Chamber Music, relatively neglected by exegetes, yields 
rich biblical analogies—particularly with Ezekiel. These. analogues 
suggest that the later works fulfilled the exile-theme of Chamber Music. 


783. Thornton, Weldon. “An Allusion List for James Joyce’s Ulysses,” 
| pp. 25-41. [Annotated list of 159 allusions for Part II: “Proteus.” ] 
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784. Spielberg, Peter. “Take a Shaggy Dog by the Tale,” pp. 42-44: 
The real and the fictional Joyce-Dedalus have become so intertwined that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between them. Thus, despite photo- 
graphic and other evidence of Joyce’s tolerance for dogs, Ellman and other 
scholars. perpetuate the story of Joyce’s almost irrational fear of dogs. 


785. Dalton, Jack P. “Hardest Crux,” pp. 45-49.. Joyces poor vision 
allowed many of his typists’ errors to be perpetuated. The text of 
Finnegans Wake is badly in need of emendation. [Dalton presents 
' numerous emendations he has made.} 


786. Sullivan, Phillip B. “A Matter of Spelling,” p. 50. Joyce’s com- 
pression is illustrated in Finnegans Wake by his reduction of the actress 
Peg Woffington’s love affair and of her profession of acting to two 
words: Magpeg Woppington. 

P. l —John McKiernan 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXMI:3, 
July 1964. 


787. Gibbons, Sr. Marina.. “Polemic, the Rhetorical Tradition, and 
The Unfortunate Traveller,” pp. 408-421. Nashe’s contentiousness (as in 
the Nashe-Harvey quarrel) extends even to the rhetoric of The Unfor- 
tunate Traveller. As a polemicist Nashe was a product of his age, “which 
inculcated the polemic form through its educational system, nurtured 
polemic through violent religious oppositions, and perhaps matured it 
through commitment to an intensive nationalistic spirit.” 


788. Anderson, Donald K., Jr. “The Banquet of Love in English Drama 
(1595-1642),”” pp. 422-432. - The love banquet appears as either a scene 
of seduction or a metaphor of. love in the works of many playwrights, 1.e., 
‘Chapman, Jonson, Marston, Fletcher, Middleton, Massinger, and Ford. 
Its origins are various: Christian, classical, and Renaissance; and it had 
considerable allusive effectiveness for an audience familiar with love 
feasts in other plays. 


789. Gabel, John B. “The Original Version of Chapman’s Tragedy of 
Byron,” pp. 433-440. The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles Duke of 
Byron was heavily- censored because of a scene representing Marie de 
Medici slapping Madame de Verneuil, mistress of Henry IV. This scene 
is, however, not part of the original play, but an interpolation intended 
as a sensational come-on and diversion for the audience. 


790. Samuel, Irene. “Purgatorio and the Dream of Eve,” pp. 441-449. 
Eve's dream (PL, Bks. IV-V) shares many features with Dante’s first 
dream on Mount Purgatory (Purgatorio, Canto IX); but the two differ 
“in meaning, in ‘structural importance, and in prophetic value.” 
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791. Levine, Jay Arnold. “John Dryden’s Epistle to John Driden,” pp. 
450-474, “To my Honour’d Kinsman, John Driden, of Chesterton” 
(1700), is “a frank statement of the poet's loyal opposition and disinter- 
ested concern for the national welfare.” Dryden’s particular model is: 
Horace’s Second Epode, though there is a long tradition of rural retire- 
ment poetry intervening. John Driden becomes a personification of 
England, and his virtues are transferred to the speaker, John Dryden. 


792. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1963,” pp. 
475-478. | 
—Barbaga A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XVI:2, July 1964. 


793. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Shaw's Feud with Higher Education,” pp. 
105-119. Contemptuous of the products of university education—the 
professional man, the New Woman, and the New Man—Shaw neverthe- 
less celebrated the virtue of curiosity, which, even in his last works, he 
called indestructible. 


794, Weintraub, Stanley. “The Yellow Book: A Reappraisal,” pp. 136- 
152. Erroneously associated only with the decadence movement, The 
Yellow Book sought neither Victorian respectability nor notoriety. It 
was modern and courageous, fostering the best writing of its time, regard- 
less of school or stance. Thus it epitomized the 90’s and made a bridge 
between 19th-century reticence and over-refinement and 20th-century 
realism. i 


795. Townsend, R. C. “Lord of the Flies: Fools Gold?” pp. 153- 
160. The novel’s enormous popularity indicates that readers are willing 
to be deceived by a novelist who exploits his characters and plot to sub- 
stantiate a thesis which he holds without certainty. Unable to separate 
moral from fable, Golding infects his readers with his own facile 
cynicism. ` l 

—Martha Seabrook 


KERYGMA, IV:2, Spring-Summer 1964. 


796. Montgomery, Robert L. “Donne’s ‘Ecstasy,’ Philosophy, and the 
Renaissance Lyric,” pp. 3-14. The English. Renaissance lyric poem 
develops from a relatively uncomplicated expressiveness into a self- 
conscious mode. Sidney, Shakespeare (in the Sonnets), and Fulke Greville 
(in Caelica) bring to it an increasingly philosophical tone. One of 
Donne’s achievements in Songs and Sonnets is “to bring the lyric to 
extremes of complicated intellectualism without ever abandoning his foot- 
ing in particular experience.” ‘The Ecstasy,” exhibiting Donne’s immed- 
erate but artistically viable love of learning at its boldest, is a dramatic 
expression of a lover telling his mistress what has happened to them, what ` 


is happening, and what the meaning of their experience is. 
= —A. G. Newell 


w 
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KULTUR, IX:166, August 1961. 


797, Zeeman, Dorothea. “Von Me. Bovary zum Chapman Report,” p. 8. 
In a conversation with Irving Wallace in Germany, he displayed courage 
and openmindedness. Besides committing himself to Camus, Hemingway, 
and Maugham, Wallace expressed his conviction that without Stendhal 
and Flaubert there would have been no Chapman report. His wish to 
destroy tabus and biases about freedom in love (not passion), to support 
polygamy, etc., agrees with G. B. Shaw, John Gunther, and Sir Richard 
. Burton. (In German) 


°X:172, February 1962. 


798. Miller, Arthur. “Was ist soziales Theater?” (Translated from 
“World Premieres Mondiales,” copyright by Institut International du 
Theatre, UNESCO), p. 3. Miller tries to return with his understanding 
of social drama to the Greek concept. Greek authors would have been 
surprised at the ambiguity of the term soczal drama which today does not 
deal with man in general as an entity of universal importance, but also 
with the individual leading a private life where he takes refuge because 
of a feeling of disunity with the world. (In German) 

i —Margrit Wulff 


LIT, No. 5, 1964. 


799. Ancona, Gaspar. “An Analysis of the Sonnet ‘God’s Grandeur, ” 
pp. 1-5. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s sonnet says that God’s presence in 
nature is shown by its continual resurrection, which alone saves it from 
permanent defilement by man. Only the poet’s mastery of diction enables 
him to compress this thought into a sonnet. 


800. Bonczek, J[ane] C. “Being and Waiting: A Sign of Our Times,” 
pp. 6-10. While at first glance Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot 
seems like pre-Christian existentialism, “his denial is also his confession 
of faith’; Vladimir and Estragon persist in hoping, no matter how little 
there seems to be to hope for. 


801. Cronin, Mary A. “Mississippi Revisited,” pp. 11-14. Lucius, the 
boy hero of Faulkner’s The Reivers, may endure as long as another pro- 
duct of frontier humor, Huck Finn. 


802. Lundquist, Carole. “Sonnet 66,” pp. 22-23. The ills listed in the 
first 12 lines of Shakespeare’s “Sonnet 66” recall those dealt with in the 
tragedies; he is saved from despair by the thought of being needed. 


803. Mandeville, Sandra C. “T. S. Eliot Still Speaks Out Lond,” pp. 
24-30. Eliot depicts the frustrations of 20th-century man with no values 
beyond the materialistic. But he also shows that the way out of these 
frustrations, which cannot be found in the world as it is, “can be found 
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on earth in an imperfect state by working in accordance with divine 
grace.” P 
—S. J. Sackett 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, V:2, Winter 1964. 


804. Levin, David. “James Baldwin’s Autobiographical Essays: The 
Problem of Negro Identity,” pp. 239-247. Baldwin’s essays, some of 
them “among the best in American literature,” are in the tradition of such 
writers as Bradford, Edwards, and Thoreau. In his attempt as writer to 
force white people to see what the Negro is in all his complexity—him- 
self trying to gain dignity by accepting “the hatred that hethas felt for 
his father, for white men, and for himself’’—-Baldwin reiterates the 
American idea of “the union of the human race.” His method leads him 
to ignore the complexity of both Negro and white Americans. 


805. Kain, Richard M. “James Joyce’s Shakespeare Chronology,” pp. 
342-355. Joyce’s “Shakespeare Dates,” printed here for the first time, 
reveal the sources of Stephen Dedalus’s treatment of Shakespeare in 
Ulysses. Stephen’s Shakespeare becomes like Stephen, although the Joyce 
notes show Shakespeare to have heen a “man in public life” with friends. 


806. Johnston, Denis. “CLARIFY BEGINS AT: The Non-Information 
of Finnegans Wake,” pp. 357-364. Finnegans Wake is a novel, and the 
setting is fictitious. In this one work, when he does not make errors, 
Joyce deliberately supplies contradictory clues as to the setting of the 
basic events of the novel. Joyce parodies his own turn to religion, making 


the novel a miracle play. 
—Robert A. Davies 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXV:2, June 1964. 


807. Grennen, Joseph E. “Hert-huntyng in the Book of the Duchess,” 
pp. 131-139. The pun in /, 1313 refers to the hart and to the heart. As 
Octavian and his party abandon the hunt, the Black Knight, who has been 
suffering from cardiaca Synocalis, feels his heart eased: i.e., he experiences 
a measure of consolation. 


808. Levin, Richard. “The Dampit Scenes in A Trick to Catch the Old 
One,” pp. 140-152. Although hardly a subplot, the three strategically’ 
scattered scenes: have a dramatic function: they show the “usurer’s 
progress,” i.e., the progress of isolated, Machiavellian man (increasingly 
identified with the devil) from empty life to miserable death. In contrast 
with the main action but still related to it (Lucre and Hoard are also 
usurers), the scenes. condition our response to the main action in a play 
in which the farcical and serious elements are imperfectly fused. 


809. Toliver, Harold E. “Complicity of Voice in Paradise Lost,” pp. 
153-170. Giving differ at rhetoric to different levels of beings, the poet 
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searches for the human decorum, a dialectic of good and evil. When Satan 
encounters Death and Sin, their words suggest an inversion of God’s— 
and Eden’s—hierarchy and creativity. Adam’s addresses to God reflect 
the discovery of the Divine in Paradise and in himself. Raphael’s conver- 
sation with Adam foreshadows the spirit of the poet in the invocation in 
Book VII. The poet’s discipline is parallel with human experience after 
the Fall: it results in a fusion of poet and Christian fable and makes the 
mixed voices of his last books the Protestant tongue. 


* 810. Donow, Herbert S. “Herman Melville and the Craft of Fiction,” 
pp. 181-186. Melville never accepted the conventions of his genre. His 
refusal to absent himself from the scene, his subordination of his charac- 
ters (except at certain moments), and his mixed levels of diction persisted 
when the metaphysical immensity of his themes demanded otherwise. 


811. McIntyre, Allan O. “Conrad on the Functions of the Mind,” pp. 
187-197. The mind must deal with objective facts, unchangeable and 
marvelous. Memory hoards these facts, which it transforms to emphasize 
personal experience. Tradition, formed by the race and the individual, 
exercises its influence, as does conscience, which selects and distills the 
experience held by memory. Having avoided its enemies—ideas, reason, 
logic, reflection, and education—the healthy mind is characterized by 
simplicity, conviction, caution, and, above all, curiosity. Never introspec- 
tive, it seeks'to know others. 


812. Nierenberg, Edwin. ‘The Withered Priestess: Mrs. Moore's 
Incomplete Passage to India,” pp. 198-204. E. M. Forster’s Mrs. Moore 
in A Passage to India fails to help others or herself because she cannot 
accept the good-and-evil in man or in India or in God’s way. Her 
limitations and self-deception are illustrated in her relations to water 
motifs. After her cave experience, when she learns that reward need not 


- follow duty done, she flees in despair. 
—Martha Seabrook 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIX:3, July 1964. 


813. Hill, Betty. “The ‘Luuve-Ron’ and Thomas de Hales,” pp. 321- 
330. The ‘“Luuve-Ron” of Thomas de Hales, undoubtedly composed 
¢.1225-1272, indicates in its envoi that it was intended to be taught to 
others in the form of a song and that it, like other popular Franciscan 
verse sermons, was written on a roll. It seems that this is Hales’s only 
work written in English. 


814. Fender, Stephen. “Edward Taylor and “The Application of Redemp- 
tion,’ ” pp. 331-334. Taylor, in his “God’s Determinations touching his 
Elect,” apparently owes something to Thomas Hooker's “Ihe Applica- 
tion of Redemption,” for evident in Taylor's poem is the influence of 
Hooker’s Puritan scheme of meditation. 
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815. Johnston, Arthur. “Gray's Use of the Gorchest y Beirdd in “The 
Bard, ” pp. 335-338. It is only from a note in Thomas Gray’s own copy 
of the 1757 Odes that the scholar would be aware of an affinity, and at 
that a very slim one, between Gray’s double cadence in lines 43-46 of 
The Bard and the Welsh meter, Gorchest y Beirdd. 


816, Black, M. H. “On Six Lines of Wordsworth,” pp. 339-343. The 
six familiar lines of The Prelude (Book III) that refer to Newton’s statue 
suggest through their imagery of voyaging, solitude, pallor, and coldness 
the contrasts that may have been in Wordsworth’s mind between himself — 
and Newton: both men were intent observers of the world eround them, 
yet Newton was “dominant and self-possessed, classifying and ordering, 
himself unchanged.” Wordsworth, however, was “the creator of all 
he had felt, though he had himself part-created what he had felt.” 


817. De Palacio, Jean L.. “Music and Musical Themes in Shelley’s 
Poetry,” pp. 345-359. Shelley’s musical development divides itself into 
three main stages: pre-1817, when music is of little importance to 
Shelley; 1817 onwards, when music becomes an integral part of Shelley’s 
poetry; and the same period, when music “always is the intimation of 
something beyond.” 

~—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXII:1, August 1964. 


818. Turner, Robert Y. “Shakespeare and the Public Confrontation 
Scene in Early History Plays,” pp. 1-12. Shakespeare modelled his public 
confrontation scenes in 1, 2, 3 H. VI, on similar scenes in Marlowe's 
LTamburlaine, in plays by Robert Greene and Thomas Lodge, and in 
Locrine, The True Tragedy of Richard I, Thomas of Woodstock, The 
Troublesome Reign of King John, and- Jack Straw. Shakespeare differs 
from his predecessors in “his flexibility in extending the group confron- 
tation to moments other than preludes to battle and victories. He made it 
applicable to a wide range of public issues, by turning the sustained 
dialogue of attack and counterattack into a group quarrel.” Moreover 
Shakespeare adds moral significance to the arguments of these scenes, 
whereas Marlowe's topics are conquest, strength, and pride. 


819. Jackson, J. R. de J. “Coleridge on Dramatic Illusion and Spectacle 
in the Performance of Shakespeare’s Plays,” pp. 13-21. Coleridge does 
not believe that Shakespeare’s plays gain more by being read than by 
being acted. He objects to the conventions of Shakespeare performances 
in his time where the representation of the supernatural is likely to pro- 
voke untimely merriment. He describes contemporary playwriting and 
performing as specimens of what he calls “copy” which is inferior to 
“imitation,” a characteristic feature of Shakespeare’s theater and plays. 
This fits into Coleridge’s theory of “the willing suspension of disbelief” 
and of “dramatic illusion” which he defines as a “semblance of reality,” 
a phrase synonymous with “imitation.” 
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820. Sherry, Norman. “ ‘Rajah Laut’—a Quest for Conrad’s Source,” 
pp. 22-41. From Singapore newspaper files, public records, contemporary 
accounts of the East during Conrad’s time, and interviews, the fortunes 
of the Lingard and Olmeijer [= Almayer] families in Singapore and the 
Eastern Archipelago are traced, with special attention to William Lingard, 
who appears as Tom Lingard (or ‘Rajah Laut”) in Conrad’s Almayer’s 
Folly, An Outcast of the Islands, and The Rescue. Although Conrad most 
likely never met William Lingard, his knowledge of the actual man, 
though second-hand, accounts for the success of the first two novels, 
` whereas The Rescue fails because Conrad did not know the history of the 
young Lingasd. 


821. Bernard, F. V. “New Evidence on the Pamphilus Letters,” pp. 42- 
44, There is new evidence [quoted here] to establish Samuel Johnson as 
the author of the two letters published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1738 with the signature of “Pamphilus.” 


822. Willard, Rudolph. “Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles” (xev.- 
art., Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles, ed. Kenneth R.- Brooks), 
pp..45-51. The new edition of the Andreas, though very careful, raises 
a number of textual questions as well as some more general problems such 
as the function of the “fitt dicision” (which Brooks disregards), the 
chronological placement with regard to the Cynewulfian poems, and the 
function of the accents. | l 


823. Turner, Robert K., Jr. “Analytical Bibliography and Shakespeare's 
Text” (rev.-art., Charlton Hinman, The Printing and Proof-Reading of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare, 2 vols.), pp. 51-58. “Analytical bibliog- 
taphy seeks, through the study of books as objects, to discover demon- 
strable truths about the transmission of texts.” Its;value for the establish- 
ing of a valid textual criticism is indisputable. Hinman’s book, besides 
giving extensive information about the printing circumstances of Shake- 
speare’s first folio, answers the need for a textbook of analytical bibliog- 
raphy. Hinman draws many conclusions from recurring types; he some- 
what neglects the spelling tests. Here other investigators may find a 


rewarding task. | 
—K. P. Jochum 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XVI:30, July 28, 1964. 


824. Kenner, Hugh. “A Word for the Wild Man” (tev.-att., Leslie 
Fiedler, Waiting for the End), pp. 654-656. Fiedler will not remain 
written off as only the wild man of American criticism. He explores 
developments that need exploration, such as the “Judaization of American 
culture” in recent decades. He supplies contexts in which literature may 
be profitably studied, including the study of how literature has been 
shaped-by people’s expectations of it. : C 
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, XVI:36, September 8, 1964. 


825. Leslie, Sir Shane. “Matched with His Hour” (rev.-art., Christopher 
Hassall, Rupert Brooke), pp. 776-779. [Leslie includes some of his own 
recollection of Brooke, with whom he attended King’s College, Cambridge, 
1906-1909.} At King’s Brooke's “three Muses” were Milton, Marlowe, 
and Webster. 


, XVI1:38, September 22, 1964. 


826. Hart, Jeffrey. “By Ideology Possessed” (rev.-art., James Gould ` 
Cozzens, Children and Others), pp. 825-826. Politically motjvated liberal 
critics have savagely mistreated Cozzens because he draws his characters 
from the upper classes, whom he declines to hate. Valuably, he has repos- 
sessed “one of the traditional concerns of fiction,” people’s response to 
social role, and dares to show that “wealth and position can produce 
valuable qualities.” Social class is America’s “unmentionable subject.” 
—John O. Waller 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XIII}:10, October 1964. 


827. Kosok, Heinz. “Sean O’Casey: 1880-1964,” pp. 453-468. O’Casey’s 
basic themes are poverty and social injustice, the Anglo-Irish conflict, and 
his own alienation from Ireland. His dramatic work falls roughly into 
four phases: (1) The Shadow of the Gunman, Juno and the Paycock, and 
The Plough and the Stars draw on events in Irish history between 1916 
and 1923 but extend to the wider reference of the typical civil-war situa- 
tion. (2) The plays between The Silver Tassie and Oak Leaves and 
Lavender are chiefly remarkable for their diversity of technique. (3) 
Cock-a-doodle Dandy to The Drums of Father Ned show O'Casey to 
have mastered a dramatic style of his own. (4) The didactic and satiric 
plays published in 1961 show a decline of his dramatic power. (In 
German) 


828. Witmer, Anne M. Springer. “American Mass Magazines and 
American Civilization,” pp. 480-486. American mass magazines in the 
19th century from Godey's Ladys Book to the Ladies Home Journal and 
the Saturday Evening Post poured forth a continuous flow of second-rate 
fiction conveying stereotypes, an unrealistic world, and false values. But 
they also showed positive values by pushing the case for women in 
American society and by undertaking muckraking crusades. Today the 
magazines serve a mixed public, both high and lowbrow, with Toynbee 
page to page with Elizabeth Taylor. 


, {XII} :11, November 1964. 


829. Rau, Marie Luise. “Das -efte-Suffix im Englischen,” pp. 501-512. 
[Numerous examples of the -ette suffix (“undergraduette”) are sub- 
jected to an investigation of the morphological features, the grammatical 
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categories, and the origins of the bases, the grammatical use, the semantics, 
the differences between American and English usage, and the influence 
on German word-formation.} (In German) 


830. Deter, Herbert. “Einführung in die Schichtung des Englischen 
bei der Lektüre von T. Rattigan The Winslow Boy,” pp. 525-530. In 
Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy Arthur Winslow, Dickie, and 
Violet are characterized by their extensive use of standard (or literary) 
English, or slang and vulgar English respectively. (In German) 


831. Combeeher, Hans. “ “The Cultivation of Christmas Trees.’ Thomas 
Stearns Eliot (geb. 1888),” pp. 530-534. Eliot’s poem exhibits a 
lustreless diction and lacks any definite meter. The resulting dryness is 
“a last prosodic consequence of a Protestant disenchantment with the 
world.” The argument of the poem develops from the seemingly unim- 
‘oti to the essential and thus parallels Eliot's wish to draw new belief 
rom the accidental attributes of Christmas. (In German) 


832. Bacquet, Paul. “Contribution à l'étude de Thomas Sackville (1536- 
1608)” [summary of Thomas Sackville, l'Homme et POeuvre, 2 vols., 
Ph.D. thesis, Paris, 1963}, pp. 534-540. Sackville, though a minor 
writer, is particularly suited to show the tendencies and preoccupations of 
his time. [The article continues with Sackville’s biography, with an esti- 
mation of his character and his moral and political convictions, and with a 
survey of his literary output and the problems connected with it.} (In 
French) 

—K. P. Jochum 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXIV:3, 1963. 


833. Steadman, John M. ‘“ ‘Meaning’ and ‘Name’: Some Renaissance 
Interpretations of Urania,” pp. 209-232. In investigating the “meaning” 
of Milton’s Heavenly Muse, one must consider the various meanings 
attached to the Muses as well as the significance of “Heavenly.” Milton 
conformed with a long tradition in interpreting his muse, Urania, as 
Heavenly. When qualified by heavenly, the Muses denoting songs or 
guardians of song, or music and poetry, or knowledge and instruction are 
interpretations applicable to Miulton’s Urania. Thus the Muses could 
denote “heavenly song,” “heavenly poetry,” or even the Divine Science, 
theology. Milton’s reference to Urania and Wisdom as “sisters” might 
point to the interconnection between divine poetry and theology. 


834. Fairclough, G. Thomas. “Pope and Boileau: A Supplementary 
Note,” pp. 232-243. The close connection between Pope and Boileau 
has been studied primarily from the literary and aesthetic points of view. 
The poems in which Boileau directs his satire toward moral or religious 
questions have been largely neglected. Pope knew these poems, too, and 
there are striking conceptual parallels between Pope and Boileau in their 
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attitudes toward religion and Christian duty. Both approve of the plain 
man’s approach to Christianity, an approach which Boileau, as a Jansenist, 
favored and fostered. 


835. Mead, W. R. “The Image of the Finn in English and American 
Literature,” pp. 243-264. Finnish settings and Finnish characters in 
English fiction largely fall into four groups: (1) characters associated 
with magic and mystery; (2) the hero or heroine in cardboard—that is, 
supermen types with little connection with reality; (3) prisoners of 
romance, who project an image of a particular social group from a particu- ` 
lar type of Finnish background but do not represent reality; (4) figures of 
fun. Until the 20th century, the Finn occurred only rarely in English 
fiction, and even now he belongs to the lower order of artistic effective- 
ness because of a tendency to caricature and a failure to diversify. 


, LXIV:4, 1963. 


836. White, Beatrice. “Decline and Fall of Interjections,” pp. 356-372. 
Exclamatory phrases expressing emotion and releasing strong feeling have 
generally, in the English language, been rich in conceptual content. Some 
expressions are preserved from the OE period. The Middle Ages freely 
used apostrophe in rhetoric. French enriched the English language with 
many interjections. Mighty oaths and blasphemy were a mark of nobility 
in the Renaissance, the Elizabethan era, and down almost to our own 
times. The modern English interjection has lost the force and flavor of 
its ancestors, and we have few resources of offensiveness left to us. 


837. Greenfield, Stanley B. “Syntactic Analysis and Old English 
Poetry,” pp. 373-378. Although OE poetry is highly conventional, styl- 
ized, and formulaic, poets could be individual in style. Syntax and word 
order could contribute to the individual poetic effect, as an analysis of 
one sentence from The Wanderer starting at /. 19 reveals. 


838. Metcalf, Allan. “Ten Natural Animals in Beowulf,’ pp. 378-389. 
The natural animals in Beowulf heighten the effect of the poem, although 
their actions are only secondary. The raven, the eagle, and the wolf sense 
that a forthcoming battle will provide them with carrion, and thus 
accentuate the feeling of doom. The boar, decorating helmets and ban- 
ners and describing a kind of spear, protects the warrior. The horse 
transports warriors and nobles and serves as a gift. The stag, with his 
reactions analogous to human ones, and the dog illustrate the terror of 
Grendel’s pond. The hawk, tamed by man, indicates prosperity. The 
swan, a kenning for the sea and ships, probably indicates the speed of 
Beowulf’s ship; and the whale, also a kenning for the sea, indicates the 
terrors of the deep. 


839. Evans, Robert O. “Romeo and Juliet 1.1.13: Further Commentary,” 
pp. 390-400. The most plausible reading of the line is “Young Adam: 
Cupid.” Shakespeare was aiming at an oxymoron-like effect to imply the 
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idea of young-old Cupid. This term implies the age-old contradiction of 
love. It is the oldest of sage given to the youngest of adults. 
Perhaps Shakespeare made Juliet even younger than his source indicated to 
emphasize this point. 

—Jean Lee Johnson 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVII:3, September 1964. 


840. Lee, Roland F. “Emerson’s ‘Compensation’ as Argument and as 
Art,” pp. 291-305. The real flaw in “Compensation” is the artistic one 
which lies in Emerson’s attempt to do two things at once: present his 
conception of a law that reigns throughout nature and convey his feeling 
that beneficence is an end in itself. The first is intellectual and must be 
argued; the second is existential and must be communicated or produced. 
In his argument he falls victim to his own hobgoblin of consistency. Then 
when he comes to the crucial question of why one should be or do good, 
his words “carry no emotional tone, no existential meaning.” 


841. Macshane, Frank. “Walden and Yoga,” pp. 322-342. In Walden 
there is more of Yoga, in all of its four principal types, than has been 
recognized. Karmayoga enjoins the believer to act without regard to ends 
or results: thus Thoreau hoes beans not for the harvest so much as to 
learn the nature of existence. The main task in Jnanayoga is to distin- 
guish between appearance and reality: Thoreau tries to brush aside all 
the “alluvion” of prejudice and tradition. Rajyoga includes such Thoreau- 
vian practices as chastity, dietary control, and meditation. Bhaktiyoga is 
the path of worship, and much of the nature description in Walden 
breathes adoration of the “innocence and beneficence of Nature.” 


842. Buchan, Alexander M. “Edith Wharton and “The Elusive Bright- 
Winged Thing, ” pp. 343-362. In Hudson River Bracketed, the novel 
that came in between The Writing of Fiction and A Backward Glance, 
Wharton was mainly concerned to present, through Vance Weston, her 
theory of artistic creation. Unlike James, Wharton was not so much 
concerned with problems of technique as with the “secret garden” in the 
author’s mind where characters begin a life seemingly independent of the 
author’s. She also entertained a notion of moral determinism concerning 
her characters, however, and the germinating lives of her creations were 
not as independent of her own as she supposed. 


843. Eidson, John Olin. “The First Performance of Tennyson’s Harold,’ 
pp. 387-390. Though biographers have been ignorant of the fact, 

ennyson’s Harold was several times performed, the first presentation 
having been by students at Yale University, June 19, 1915. According to 
all accounts the production was brilliant. 


844, Lowe, Robert Liddell. “A Letter of Edwin Arlington Robinson to 
James Barstow,” pp. 390-392. In a hitherto unpublished letter of August 
30, 1899, Robinson mentions some of his “transcendent poesy” published 
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in the Kansas City Star by his friend James Barstow. The incident is 
further evidence that Robinson had at this time “a small but perceptive 
group of supporters.” 

—D. M. Murray 


NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW, XXXV:2, April 1958. 


845. Russell, Phillips. “Review of North Carolina Fiction, 1956-1957,” 
pp. 213-215. Most of the fiction submitted to the Sir Walter Raleigh 
Award Competition was by young authors and dealt with the race problem 
in a realistic and unstereotyped manner. [The review mentions no 
writers; a “North Carolina Bibliography” in the same issue lists North 
Carolina books of 1956-1957. ] 


, SAXVI:2, April 1959. i 
846. Purcell, James S. “Belle-Lettres in North Carolina, 1957-1958,” 


pp. 173-178. The Sir Walter Raleigh Award Competition showed a 
preponderance of historical novels. 


, XXXVI:4, October 1959. 


847. Rulfs, Donald J. “The Theater in Asheville from 1879 to 1931,” 
pp. 429-441. [The plays presented at the various Asheville theaters are 
listed. } 


848. Dunn, Charles W. “A North Carolina Gaelic Bard,” pp. 473-475. 
John Macrae wrote “the earliest extant Gaelic poem composed in North 
America.” [The poem and a translation are printed. } 


, XXXVIT:2, April 1960. 
849. Patterson, Daniel W. “North Carolina Fiction, Drama, and Verse, 
1958-1959,” pp. 217-222. Books are described that were submitted in 
three competitions: the Sir Walter Raleigh Award, the Roanoke-Chowan 
Poetry Prize, and the AAUW Juvenile Literature Award. The books 
submitted are optimistic, less regional than formerly, but equally sympa- 
thetic with the problems of Negroes. 


, XXX VIT:4, October 1960. 


850. Atchison, Ray M. “The Land We Love: A Southern Post-Bellum 
Magazine of Agriculture, Literature, and Military History,” pp. 506-515. 
The magazine, edited by an ex-Confederate soldier, promoted practical 
education based on science and scientific agricultural methods. It pub- 
lished fiction and poetry, mostly about the Civil War. 


, XXXVII:2, April 1961. 


851. Stem, Thad, Jr. “A Review of North Carolina Fiction, 1959-1960,” 
op. 199-208. The books submitted to the various competitions were all 
very good, | | 
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, XXXIX:4, Fall 1962. 


852. Cook, Raymond A. “The Man Behind The Birth of a Nation,” 
pp. 519-540. Thomas Dixon wrote The Clansman, turned it into a play, 
and collaborated with D. W. Griffith on the motion picture version. 
Dixon helped to insure the success of the film and to prevent it from 
suppression (due to its racist theme) by a private showing to President 
Wilson. Dixon later failed in his attempts to become an independent 
movie producer. [The account of Dixon's life is based on his unpublished 
- memoirs. } 


853. Robillard, Douglas J. “Two Timrod Letters,” pp. 549-553. The 
letters were written to Richard Henry Stoddard in 1865. In the first, 
Timrod asks Stoddard’s help in getting him a job in the North and in 
the second Timrod explains that his situation in South Carolina is no 
longer quite so desperate and he intends to stay there. 


, XL:4, Autumn 1963. 


854. Atchison, Ray M. “Our Living and Our Dead: A Post-Bellum 
North Carolina Magazine of Literature and History,” pp. 423-433. The 
purpose of the magazine was to glorify North Carolina, particularly its 
role in the Civil War. The magazine failed in an attempt to get signifi- 
cant fiction and poetry from North Carolina writers. 


855. Olson, Otto H. “Albion W. Tourgee: Carpetbagger,” pp. 434-454. 
Tourgee, a Northerner, settled in North Carolina after the Civil War and 
was a major figure in reconstruction politics, always in support of reason- 
able reforms. Although he eventually left the state in discouragement, 
his novels are still a valuable record of reconstruction North Carolina, 
based as they are on personal experience. Tourgee was a much-hated man 
in the South yet he bears no resemblance to the stereotype of the 
“Carpetbagger.” 


, XLI:2, Spring 1964. 


856. Turner, Arlin W. “Review of North Carolina Fiction, 1962-1963,” 
pp. 226-230. The books submitted in the Sir Walter Raleigh competition 


were characterized by variety and skill. 
—Anthony Channell Hilfer 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, No. 1965, September 1964. 


857. Miserocchi, Manlio. “Ricordo di Aldous Huxley,” pp. 140-143. 
Huxley's philosophical reaction to life in America was to pose the dilemma 
between the infinite of the spirit and the finite of our terrestrial nature. 
As in Baudelaire, aestheticism becomes an ethic in which pain is the sole 
means of the purification of human error. Huxley develops further the 
anguish of Kafka and Freud. He understands the mistakes made by youth 
in America and elsewhere during the search for an artificial paradise. 
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Huxley's breadth is seen in his preoccupation with the population explo- 
sion and famine. His progressive lay humanism is compatible with 
Christian humanism. It ts astounding that the Nobel Prize escaped this 
foe of false values. (In Italian) 

—John Van Eerde 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XLI:1, January 1962. (“Studies in 
English Drama Presented to Baldwin Maxwell”) 


{Abstracts of the first two articles, Fredson Bowers, “Established Texts ° 
and Definitive Editions,” pp. 1-17, and Alfred Harbage, “Love's Labors 
Lost and the Early Shakespeare,” pp. 18-36, appeared in AES, V:8, 
October 1962. } 


858. Price, Hereward T. ‘Shakespeare and His Young Contemporaries,” 
pp. 37-57. Not only the “atmosphere” of nobility and love and the sum- 
mary portrayal of woman as heroic distinguish Shakespeare from his im- 
mediate predecessors, but also his attention to construction: he alone wrote 
dramas, or conflicts of forces, while the others wrote plays, or spectacles 
to be staged. Lyly failed because his construction is that of the euphuistic 
novel, not of the drama. Marlowe added ideas to drama, but all his heroes 
lack nobility and are never placed in conflict with one another. Greene's 
plays are jumbles of incidents, not at all connected. Kyd paid most 
attention to construction, and was “especially skillful in combining antici- 
pation with suspense,” but his conflicts are of persons, not ideas. Shake- 
speare alone combined a number of events by coordination and subordina- 
tion and constant alteration to explore conflicts of people and ideas; his 
central techniques are irony and polarity. 


859. Kirschbaum, Leo. “The Demotion of Falstaff,” pp. 58-60. “Despite 
the liveliness, warmth, and laughter of the first dramatic meeting of Hal 
and Falstaff’ in Lit of 1 H. IV, a close textual examination calls witness 
to Shakespeare’s unified characterization; “by means of iterated motifs, 
Shakespeare points to the imprisonment of the fat knight in 2 Henry IV 
and his lonely demise in Henry V.” 


860. Gilbert, Allan. “Iwo Margarets: The Composition of Much Ado 
About Nothing,” pp. 61-71. A close study of Mach suggests two 
Margarets: one who comes on stage for 75 lines of witty conversation, 
and one who, disguised as Hero, advances the plot but does not appear 
on stage. This discrepancy may be explained by speculating that Shake- 
speare first based his plot on Bandello’s story of Timbreo and Fenicia, 
later modified for dramatic purpose, allowing more room for Beatrice 
and Benedick and Dogberry and his crew, and justifying the presence of 
Friar Francis. Then, in reading Ariosto’s disguised waiting woman in 
Orlando Furioso, he revised Much, having Margaret appear disguised as 
Hero, but forgetting to revise a later speech by Don John. This allows 
for all the inconsistencies. 
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861. Hogan, J. J. “Cutting His Text According to His Measure: A Note 
on the Folio Lear,” pp. 72-81. The authority given to the F text of Lear 
may be questioned. The F printer wished to squeeze a line of text to a 
line of type, if possible, both for appearance and to avoid justifying type. 
Thus the usual Sonne and Cornwall are changed in J.i.42 to ‘““Vnburthen’d 
crawle toward death. Our son of Cornwal.” Squeezing lines also 
changed words and meter. What is true in relatively unimportant lines is 
also true in central ones; in V.iii.257, Q has five howls, F has only three. 
The F printer also used synonyms, and placed the exit line against the 
` Jast speech rather than at the actual point of exit; as a result, in V, he 
gave Gonerilss last words to Edmund and killed Lear too early. A defini- 
r edition is thus in order, more cognizant of the typesetting practices 
of F. 


862. Reynolds, George F. “Two Conventions of the Open Stage (As 
Ilustrated in King Lear?),” pp. 82-95. The open stage allows more 
fluidity to the single movement of scenes from Il.iv to IIl.iv in Lear and 
more ease in suggesting a hovel and bringing on the stools and cushions 
for the mock trial scene. There is some reason to conjecture the use of 
doors in suggesting to the audience serial scenes in physically adjacent 
places. An open stage replaces the proposed “inner stage” with a curtain 
hanging before the third door in the single back wall of the stage. Such a 
curtain allows framing of small conversations on a large stage and projects 
intimate scenes from nearer the audience. 


863. Lawlor, John. “Pandosto and the Nature of Dramatic Romance,” 
pp. 96-113. Shakespeare’s W.T. borrows events and plot from Greene’s 
Pandosto, but not the vision of romance, the union of mystery and acci- 
dent with man’s planned acts and their consequences. Shakespeare moves 
in Act IV toward the essential human unity of tragedy in the first acts 
and comedy in the last; he borrows Greene’s subtitle, “The Triumph of 
Time,” to show time controlled and controlling. “Properly handled, the 
dramatic romance can enable us to have the best of both worlds of 
theatrical experience—on the one hand, a continuing sense of act and 
consequence, acceptance of man as prone to choose the damnation of a 
merely private world . . . and thus condemned to learn the bitter lessons 
of experience; on the other, growing awareness of a train of events that 
will not be wholly controlled by any one man’s agency, and may therefore 
bring about a full reversal of expectation” and repentance. 


864. Camden, Carroll. “Songs and Chorusses in The Tempest,” pp. 114- 
122. A copy of Songs and Chorusses in The Tempest recently purchased by 
Rice University is an audience pamphlet of songs from the “lost”? version 
of the play acted at Drury Lane under Sheridan’s management and pub- 
lished probably in 1777. The eight-page pamphlet contains (in words 
only), besides Shakespeare's songs (emended by Theobald fand? Sheri- 
dan}, two songs from Garrick’s opera (1756) and two new songs, quite 
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probably by Sheridan. [Photographs of each page of the pamphlet accom- 
pany the article. } 


865. Kuhl, E. P. “Shakespeare and the Founders of America: The 
Tempest,” pp. 123-146. With other leading poets of his time, Shake- 
speare found hope and inspiration in the discovery and settlement of the 
New World; Temp. reflects his joy and hope and appears somehow sug- 
gestive of timely political concerns. His-joy is seen in Miranda’s joy; his 
timely concerns in Caliban, who frequently represents Robert Cecil and 
his circle; Caliban’s confederates, who suggest King James’s court; and ` 
Prospero, whose thwarting of Caliban’s rebellious plans is reminiscent 
of Essex’s battles with Cecil. The “widow Dido” references, the songs, 
the masque, and Ariel’s imprisonment in an oak tree—all have “political 
overtones,” though many are unexplained. 


866. Craig, Hardin. “Ideational Approach to Shakespeare’s Plays,” pp. 
147-157. The ideational approach is to see how Shakespeare’s natural 
creativity combines the multiplicities of facts, objects, feelings, and 
thoughts into a single event of being, into an eternal idea, or what 
Whitehead calls conscrescence. Simple examples are the concrete details 
narrating Ophelia’s death or in Scarus’s examining his wounds before 
going into final battle with Antony against Caesar, or in Arthur’s being 
approached in prison by Hubert, or in combining Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s and Sidney’s stories in Lear. These ideational observations “are 
of the deepest human significance and . . . as a class they possibly embody 
Shakespeare’s greatest thoughts about human life.” 


867. Evans, G. Blakemore. “The Douai Manuscript—Six Shakespearean 
Transcripts (1694-95),” pp. 158-172. The Douai Ms of six plays (Group 
A: Twel., A.Y.L., Romeo, and Mach., and Group B: Errors and Caesar) 
bears some resemblance to a Ms of Caesar from the 17th century now at 
the Folger Library; an examination of variants suggests that both the 
Folger Caesar and Group B were derived from the same unknown source, 
in turn derived from F2, while Group A was taken directly from a marked 
copy of F2. These texts, probably mid-17th-century acting texts, add sub- 
stantially to our understanding of Restoration attitudes toward Elizabethan 
drama generally. Throughout the six plays, there are omissions and 
attempts to modernize Shakespeare’s linguistic practices; several emenda- 
tions in these Mss anticipate emendations of 18th and early 19th-century 
editors of Shakespeare’s plays. [A detailed list of most of the editorial 
changes is appended. } 


868. Heltzel, Virgil B. “The Arcadian Hero,” pp. 173-180. The 
Sidneian heroes of Arcadia bear strong resemblance to reports about Sidney 
by his contemporaries. Their greatest characteristic is strength and beauty 
of mind, supported by magnanimity, nobility, aristocratic birth, courage, 
meekness, courtesy, mercy, liberality, physical beauty and cunning, loyalty, 
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strength, and friendship. A study of history and foreign travel is impor- 
tant in their training. 


869. Zimansky, Curt A. ‘‘Marlowe’s Faustus: The Date Again,” pp. 
181-187. In style and construction, Marlowe's Faustus is closer to Tambur- 
laine than to his later plays. New evidence—a comparison of lines from 
A Knack to Know a Knave with those in Fawstus—shows similarity in 
plot, rhetoric, and rhythm. Harvey may be alluding to Marlowe's play in 
_ An Advertisement for the Papp-hatchet (1589), Nashe in his preface to 
Menaphon (1589), and Greene’s Friar Bacon may be inspired by Faustus 
(21589). Greg's reasoning for the date of 1592 for Faustus is debatable; 
there is greater evidence to suggest the play was written in 1588-89 and 
is one of Marlowe’s earlier dramas. | 


870. Putney, Rufus. “Jonson’s Poetic. Comedy,” pp. 188-204. Dryden 
was the last critic to realize fully the greatness of Jonson’s poetic comedy, 
depending as it does Kii the enchantment of meter and the intensity of 
emotion common to all great poetry. The dramatic poetry fuses with the 
lyric poetry, climaxed in Volpone, Il.vii, a parody or perhaps burlesque 
of I Kings 1. 


871. Huntley, Frank L. “Ben Jonson and Anthony Munday, or The Case 
is Altered Altered Again,” pp. 205-214. Authorities on Jonson, including 
Herford and Simpson, assign The Case is Altered to Ben Jonson’ largely 
on internal evidence. It is true that Jonson’s name was added to the title 
page of a 1609 quarto of the 1597 play, but Jonson did not include it in 
the 1616 folio of his plays. This is puzzling until we. realize that the 
facts more closely support Munday’s authorship. Jonson only took the 
play later, perhaps in 1600, and refurbished it by grafting Antonio 
Balladino (i:e., Anthony Munday) onto the character of Valentine, in 
order to strike back at his enemies in the poetamachia. Hence it was 
Jonson’s joke to “alter” the “case” again. 


872. Nicoll, Allardyce. “The Dramatic Portrait of George Chapman,” 
pp. 215-228. “It has to be stated categorically that Dekker’s Bellamont’’ 
in Northward Ho is George Chapman; “its certainty lies beyond question.” 
Thus the play holds invaluable information for Chapman’s future 
biographer. Certain allusions, facts, and lines insure Chapman is meant, 
but also suggest that other factors—such as a scapegrace son—and other 
characteristics—such as a man proud of his scholarship, a maker of verses 
at the request of tradesmen and their wives, a man who could take a jest— 
are also distinctly possible facets of Chapman. Northward Ho is not a 
caricature of the poetamachia, which bitterly exaggerates one or two 
characteristics of those men attacked, but, rather, a full-length portrait 
of intimate features done “with friendly good-humout.” 


873. Foakes, R. A. “John Marston’s Fantastical Plays: Antonio and 
Mellida and Antonio’s Revenge,’ pp. 229-239. Marston’s Antonio plays 
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are neither failures at tragedy nor “clumsy and ineffective moral satires,” 
but rather “‘fantasticalities.” ‘The plays work from the beginning as 
vehicles for child-actors consciously ranting in oversize parts, and we are 
not allowed to take their passions or motives seriously.” Marston parodied 
the fustian and clichés’of Senecan tragedy most especially; if his ethical 
intention seems to foreshadow later development in tragedy, we see it 
only with modern hindsight. Such intentions, power, and seriousness, 
in so far as they are effective, come through in spite of, not because of, 
the primary parody of children acting like adults and mocking older 
conventions. 


874. Ashton, J. W. “Dekker’s Use of Folklore in Old Fortunatus, If This 
Be Not a Good Play, and The Witch of Edmonton,” pp. 240-248. Dekker 
uses folklore to motivate character and develop action. In each of these 
plays, he uses folkloristic situations, such as the magic hat, the interven- 
tion of Satan’s emissaries in daily life, and the witch’s spells, to comment 
on man’s frailty. There is a general condemnation of man in Fortunatus; 
an exposure of the three estates of ruler, priest, and merchant in Good 
Play, while in Witch a more pathetic protagonist by her revengeful acts 
nevertheless allows for an indictment of courtly life in IV.i. Thus art 
and folklore are fully integrated in Dekker’s drama. 


875. Dunlap, Rhodes. “King James’s Own Masque,” pp. 249-256. King 
James VI of Scotland composed the only extant Scottish masque in cele- 
bration of the wedding of George Gordon, sixth Earl of Huntly, and 
Lady Henrietta Stuart on July 21, 1588. Two extant editions of frag- 
ments of 116 lines each show the masque was in two parts. The first 
part, held outdoors, is in fourteeners and probably climaxes in a tilting; 
the second part, probably indoors, is the traditional wooing of a maid, 
here presided over by the King himself, and written in pentameter 
couplets. One revision of the text by James suggests he was aware 
especially of the decorum of speeches which he had set forth in principle 
in his Essayes of a Prentise some years before. 


876. Harris, Victor. “John Donne and the Theatre,” pp. 257-269. A 
detailed examination of what Donne says about the theater, the images 
he draws from it, and his associations with its peoples and ways, all 
suggest his extreme distaste; “what he sees with his terrible clarity is the 
theatre’s illusion as no more than the most ironic and ludicrous face of 
the world’s illusion.” This attitude is true from his early secular poetry to 
his later sermons and holy sonnets. Yet such documentation calls into 
question as well the old chestnut that the Puritans alone brought about the 
closing of the theaters (for perhaps the coterie theater audiences, with 
whom Donne was familiar, helped) and the older one that Donne is the 
embodiment of all facets of 17th-century England, the “unified 
sensibility.” 


877. McManaway, James G. “Notes on Two Pre-Restoration Stage 
Curtains,” pp. 270-274. The scanty pictorial evidence of the mid-17th- 
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century English stage is enhanced by various engravings in the three 
editions of John Ogilby’s The Fables of Aesop Paraphras’d in Verse, and 
Adorned with Sculpture (1651, 1668, 1673) and in a popular book, used 
as a text, Jan Amos Komenski’s Orbis Sensualium Pictus (1659 et seq.). 
These pictures show painted backdrops, designed curtains, and hangings, 
usually raised in a French valance except for the back drop. [The four 
pictures are reproduced in plates accompanying the essay. } 


_ 878. Leech, Clifford. “Congreve and the Century’s End,” pp. 275-293. 
“Congreve, bringing Restoration comedy into clear focus, brought it also, 
for a brief moment, into a larger world,” a world which infused melan- 
choly and high seriousness with wit and word-play. The Way of the 
World especially combines plot-devices of the comedy of intrigue, charac- 
ters from the comedy of humours, and dialogue from the comedy of 
manners. Though he can have the directness of Etherege and his vivid 
characters, Congreve’s own strengths are the ability to use to its fullest the 
stage with an apron for movement backed by a solid curtain and to use 
the witty dialogue and conventions of plot with new subdued balance. His 
borrowings were both a fusion of what had gone before and a touch of the 
sentimentality that was to follow. His final impression is perhaps “one 
of suppressed melancholy.” 


879. Woods, Charles B. “The “Miss Lucy’ Plays of Fielding and Garrick,” 
pp. 294-310. David Garrick’s first attempt at playwriting was Lethe, or 
Esop in the Shades (1740), a sequel to Fielding’s An Old Man Taught 
Wisdom; or, The Virgin Unmask’d (1735), one of the most popular plays 
of the century. A comparison of Lethe with Miss Lucy in Town (1742), 
co-authored by Fielding, suggests that Garrick is the heretofore unidenti- 
fied second author of this second sequel to The Virgin Unmask'd. A 
further examination of the stage history of Miss Lucy in Town reveals 
that, contrary to all previous scholarly accounts, the play was not closed by 
the Lord Chamberlain (or, if it was, for too short a period to gain any 
real effect) and that A Letter to a Noble Lord protesting the immorality 
and allusions in the play was written not by Fielding, but by an ineffect- 
ual moralist who may have had Methodist leanings. 


880. McKillop, Alan D. “The Early History of Alfred,” pp. 311-324. 
The original version of Alfred: A Masque (1740) by James Thomson and 
David Mallet was a “slender libretto” imperfectly combining pastoral 
conventions and a patriotic strain. Though Alfred has a good many 
similarities in language and staging to Milton’s Comus, it also contains 
several more or less veiled political allusions. Thomas Arne produced the 
play in his own altered version in Dublin in 1744 and at Drury Lane in 
1745; Garrick began a series of London performances in 1751 with music 
by a different composer, and adding Collins’s ode, “How Sleep the 
Brave.” Final changes, allowing Alfred greater triumph and an additional 
vision, were presumably added in 1773. Through these changes, political 
overtones were gradually subdued as spectacle increased. 
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881. Sherburn, George. “Samuel Richardson’s Novels and the Theatre: 
A Theory Sketched,” pp. 325-329. Richardson writes for the ear as well 
as the eye. But Richardson, long interested in the theater, has borrowed 
from it (in much the way Fielding did from the epic) for his basic fictive 
characteristics: plot-focus, character types, and vivid, extended conversa- 
tion (often written, perhaps with stage directions, as dialogue). Richard- 
son wished to write of the polite, genteel class of which he was not a 
member; his source was the drama of his time. Richardson’s best scenes— 
Pamela and Lady Davers in Pamela I or the pen-knife scene in Clarissa— 
are essentially dramatic encounters. 


882. MacMillan, Dougald. “The Rise of Social Comedy in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” pp. 330-338. Serious comedy in the 18th century. 
finally allowed English drama to move ahead, out of the “depressing 
Shadow of the great Elizabethans.” Dryden, with his dramatic epic heroes 
tending toward noble Stoicism; and Otway, Southerne, and Banks, with 
their tragedy of pity but not terror—all failed because they tried to adapt 
Elizabethan tragedy to their own times. With the advent and growth of 
bourgeois tragedy and sentimental comedy, however, dramatists spoke to 
their own times. In a world where everything that was was right, classical 
tragedy had no place, but didacticism did; 18th-century drama is best 
when, as in comedy particularly, it focuses on contemporary events, aim- 
ing at correction of social practices through ridicule. 


883. Bullough, Geoffrey. ‘Literary’ Relations of Shaw’s Mrs Warren,” 
pp. 339-358. Guy de Maupassant’s Yvette is the basis of both Shaw's 
Mrs. Warren's Profession - (1893) and Janet Achurch’s Mrs. Daintree’s 
Daughter (21894). Shaw rebelled against de Maupassant’s “ultra- 
romantic” conclusion, but the situation of a courtesan whose profession 
is unsuspected by her daughter appealed to the Ibsenite in Shaw. His 
heroine is Mrs. Warren, who has worked her way in the world. Janet 
Achurch’s heroine is the daughter; she replies to Shaw's “dialectic of 
extremes” by eliminating the sexual motivation and the economic theory 
of morality, replacing it with maternal love and family ties. Her play 
is an answer to Shaw. The basic situation of Yvette has appeal today, as 
in The Nutmeg Tree by Margery Sharp (1941) and Gigi by Colette 
(1944) and dramatized by Colette and Anita Loos (1951). 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


POETRY, CIV:1, April 1964. 


884. Tomlinson, Charles. “Wilfred Owen,” pp. 41-43. Three English 

oets—Wilfred Owen, Isaac Rosenberg, and Edward Thomas—were 
killed in World War I before they had produced the bulk of their poten- 
tially best work. England still lacks not only the unwritten poems but the 
spiritual leadership which passed to “an Irishman and two Americans.” 
Owen’s Collected Poems is a good edition with useful new biographical 
material. 
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, CIV:3, June 1964. 


885. Sorrentino, Gilbert. “A Good House,” pp. 179-181. Kenneth 
Rexroth’s two new books The Homestead Called Damascus and Natural 
Numbers: New and Selected Poems reveal him as a man with something 
worth saying who speaks simply and directly. He has never been a ‘‘word- 
man” but builds a good poem. 


886. Hecht, Roger. “Intelligence and Care,” pp. 181-183. Elder Olson 
. is a formal, intelligent, questioning poet. He avoids “metaphoric fire- 
works.” His work is meditative, “abstract with a vengeance,” and well 
organized, 


, CIV:4, July 1964. 


887. Carruth, Hayden. “Abstruse Considerations,” pp. 243-244. Charles 
Tomlinson’s new book, though written in staggered tercets, is typically 
Tomlinson “musings on life and death, art and passion, time and eternity, 
etc., usually set off by a ‘prospect’ of English countryside.” The sense of 
conviction is lacking. 


, CIV:6, September 1964. 


888. Carruth, Hayden. ‘Poetic Mythology,” pp. 369-374. Central to 
“New Criticism” is the conception that the poem is, independent of 
_ reality, an independent entity, “an autotelic phenomenon.” Much recent 
criticism has attempted to return the poem to a relationship with life. 
Paul Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays on American Literature attempt to 
define standards. Northrup Frye claims priority for scholarship. Joseph 
Frank provides excellent technical criticism. Eliseo Vivas is most abstruse 
and most committed to the exclusive relevance of aesthetic experience to 
poetry. John Hall Wheelock’s “twice-watered Emersonism” seems pallid 
as criticism. 

—Hugh Pendexter II 


POLICE COLLEGE MAGAZINE, VIII:3, Autumn 1964. 


889. “Charles Kingsley and Bramshill House,” pp. 202-207. Bramshill 
House, now the site of the Royal Police College, was in the 1840’s 
occupied by the patron of the living of Eversley Church, filled for the 
last 30 years of his life by Charles Kingsley. Kingsley was a more con- 
scientious parson than his patron really wanted. 

—S. J. Sackett 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
SOCIETY: LITERARY AND HISTORICAL: SECTION, XI:1, March 
1964. 


890. Masson, David I. “Dryden’s Phonetic Rhetoric: Some Passages 
from His Original Poems,” pp. 1-5. Dryden uses the “facile alliterative 
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effects” fashionable in his day, but these often develop into appropriately 
meaningful complex sound-patterns. 
| —Nathaniel I. Hart 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, V:3, July 1964. 


891. Melchiori, Barbara. “Where the Bishop Ordered His Tomb,” pp. 
7-26. Browning probably derived the marbles for building the Bishop's 
tomb, as well as the design of the frieze, from Gerard de Laraisse, The 
Art of Painting in All its Branches. As William DeVane indicates, the 
Bishop’s concern about the location of his tomb has a source in Daniello 
Bartoli, Dei Simboli transportate al Morale. 


892. Fréchet, René. “Lamb's ‘Artificial Comedy, ” pp. 27-41. Lamb 
has often been criticized for not being serious, During his early crises 
with his sister Mary, such criticism is not justified. But by 1800 he had 
grown more playful, manifesting irreverence for “shows, ceremonies, 
conventional phrases” and laughing at what he called “any thing awful.” 
Behind his playfulness in treating God and man was a firm seriousness 
and a concern for the serious nature of reality. 


893. King, B. “Carew’s Wit,” pp. 42-51. In his courtship poems Carew 
uses poetic and rhetorical conventions to break through the “rhetoric of 
social manners” and establish meaningful relationships between the poet 
and his mistress. Through threats of aggression, through injury, through 
embarrassment of another, Carew’s poetry shows concern with the proper 
relationship between man and woman, with the pull between petiole ical 
drives and social manners. 


894. Brewer, D. S. “Children in Chaucer,” pp. 52-60. Chaucer's treat- 
ment of children illustrates the way he puts against each other cynicism 
and pity, realism and idealism, nature and supernature. He reflects con- 
ventional 14th-century attitudes about childhood in showing the coming 
of children as a natural consequence of marriage, the love of children by 
parents, and the acceptance of the death of children. Yet his treatments 
show originality when he retells old tales. His best rendering is the 
child in The Prioress’s Tale. 


895. Stevenson, W. H. “The Spaciousness of Spenser’s ‘Epithalamion,’ ” 
pp. 61-69. The greatness of “Epithalamion’’ lies in Spenser’s “technique 
of spaciousness,” a technique effective in long poems. The theme can 
bear to be developed at length—-as Spenser does slowly without losing 
either his material or his reader. He organizes his poem chronologically, 
and develops it through the poetic accumulation of detail about the 
important moments of the day. 


896. Morgan, K. “Some Christian Themes in the Poetry of Norman 
Nicholson,” pp. 70-78. In his verse dramas Nicholson explores “the 
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relationship between God, man and nature; the wisdom of the simple; 
and the character of the prophet or seer.” Some of his poems look at the 
problem of human destiny. One of his achievements is his keeping alive 
the symbolic values of natural phenomena which today have lost symbolic 
significance. g 


897. Warner, Alan. “A Poet of the Countryside” (rev.-art., Patrick 
Kavanagh, Collected Poems), pp. 79-86. Though he wrote first in a 
_ traditional pastoral style, Kavanagh later developed his individual voice. 
“The Great Hunger” (1942), for example, gives an antidote to the 
nostalgia common to English poetic views of peasant life. Kavanagh 
knows country life well and can write about it with freshness; but he 
can write as well, too, about Dublin. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SATIRE NEWSLETTER, 1:1, Fall 1963. 


898. Bruckmann, Patricia. “Gulliver, Cum Grano Salis,’ pp. 5-11. 
Gullivers difficulties with food and drink on voyages symbolize the 
physical and mental disparities between him and the natives. But want 
of salt is the only thing he says he could not remedy. To reconcile himself, 
he indulges in specious reasoning distorting the mundane importance of 
salt and ignoring its metaphoric and symbolic implications. ‘This failure 
is characteristic of his literalist imagination throughout the Travels. He 
responds only to surface impressions and works only in extremes.. Too 
preoccupied with what is strange, he gradually loses touch with what is 
common, failing therefore to see the relationship between the two. 


899. Kernan, Alvin. “The Mob Tendency in Satire,” pp. 11-20. Pope 
said the profound poet should be a grotesque painter. In Nathanael 
West’s The Day of the Locust a Hollywood painter—facing the same 
problems of West himself and other satirists—abandons realism for a 
style adequate to depict a nightmarish California where people come to 
die. Both Pope’s advice and the painter’s masterpiece, “The Burning of 
Los Angeles,” provide expanded glosses on the etymology of ‘‘satire’— 
Latin root satura, “filled or charged with a variety of things.” This mob 
tendency in satire, expressed in a single line of Pope’s poetry, occurs in 
blocks of semi-realistic scenes, characters, and action in West’s novel; but 
both show folly’s disorganization of all that is fundamental in life. 


900. Hillegas, Mark R. “Science Fiction as Satire: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 20-23. The bibliographer defines satire as that which holds 
up to scorn the vices, crimes, and absurdities of men as individuals, of 
classes and organizations, of societies and civilizations, and science fiction 
as a species of utopian fantasy describing an imaginary, non-existent 
world, distinguished from fantasy in general by its reliance on scientific 


plausibility. ~~’ 
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— , 1:2, Spring 1964. 


901. Aden, John M. “Towards a Uniform Satiric Terminology,” pp. 30- 
32. (1) Lucilian satire: formal verse satire of the kind practiced by 
Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal—the satura; a more or less direct 
mode, with invective tendencies, though not undiversified with ironic 
techniques. (2) Menippean satire: either that genre of mixed formal 
elements as anciently practiced, or the prose satire that has generally 
succeeded to the name; an indirect mode, with ironic tendencies. (3) 
Varronian satire: that form of Menippean satire which eventually aband- 
oned prose and assumed a strictly metrical form, usually designated by the 
term burlesque poetry; also an indirect mode, with ironic (especially 
parodic) tendencies. 


902. Kishler, Thomas C. “Heartfree’s Function in Jonathan Wild,” pp. 
32-34. Heartfree’s presence in Jonathan Wild has been called a blemish 
since he is not a vital character and fails to carry the positive values of the 
tale. But to accept this view is to misconstrue a counter symbol for a 
hero. Fielding was concerned with exposing and condemning greatness, 
not with defending goodness; thus Heartfree is a foil. As for positive 
values, Augustan satire often assumed that artist and reader shared an 
ethical reference, thus making its presentation in a work unnecessary. 


903. Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. “Gulliver's Clothes,” pp. 35-40. Swift 
used clothes to suggest Gulliver’s relation to each country he visited and 
to illustrate his progressive derangement. In Book I clothes extend his 
personality, but expose limitations in his power. In Book II clothes reduce 
Gulliver's physical presence and diminish his personality; yet his self- 
respect is most often damaged by their injury for they mitigate his 
degradation and maintain his identity. In Book III Gulliver's pleasure 
at being so crazily dressed by the Laputans indicates the growing distortion 
of his own judgment. In Book IV he thinks only clothes keep him distinct 
from the Yahoos; when the Houyhnhnm concludes, after discovering 
Gulliver can remove his clothes, that man is simply an inferior Yahoo, 
Gulliver accepts this incompetent judgment. His insane fear of human 
clothes, upon returning to Europe, shows that Gulliver has become 
inhuman. 


904. “1963 Bibliography: Criticism, Scholarship, Satire,” pp. 50-63. 
“Only items that have something more or less to do with satire have been 


included.” —C, K. Sandelin 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, IV:4, Autumn 
1964. 


905. Watson, Melvin R. “The Redemption of Peter Bell,” pp. 519-530. 
Criticism has neglected or ignored William Wordsworth’s “Peter Bell,” 
though both Coleridge and Wordsworth believed the poem to be admirable 
and worthy of their philosophy. Peters experiences with nature, in 
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contrast with the Ancient Mariner’s, cause him to change from a tortured 
solitary to a social being at peace with the world; Wordsworth had 
ambitiously planned the poem to make the change convincing. 


906. Radley, Virginia L. “Christabel: Directions Old and New,” pp. 
531-541. To insure more valid criticism of Christabel, critics might wish 
to determine more closely its date of composition, or, further, to explore 
more fully the psychological reading—an attempt to interpret the poem in 
_ terms of a psycho-sexual evil. The psychological and logical readings 
need to be ordered within a new frame of reference, such as the 
possibility that Coleridge was contemplating a series of poems reflecting 
all aspects of love. Christabel can be seen as a study in ambivalent love- 
relationships and a fitting poem within this new context. 


907. McDonald, Daniel. “Too Much Reality: A Discussion of “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, ” pp. 543-554. Coleridge, in “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” says that human beings cannot stand very much 
reality. With the possible exception of the Hermit, no one in the poem 
wants to face the truths of the human condition. Coleridge shows various 
physical, mental, and spiritual mysteries forcing themselves upon the 
characters and the efforts of the characters to ignore the reality of these 
mysteries. 


908. Mahony, Patrick J. “An Analysis of Shelley’s Craftsmanship in 
Adonais,’ pp. 555-568. Probably no poet since Edmund Spenser has 
mastered the art of the nine-line stanza so well as Shelley. He bent the 
Spenserian stanza to his will, “modified its flow with a marvelous 
variation in conceptual, grammatical, and metrical structure,” and skill- 
fully “roamed at large” over technical elements. He made content and 
form one. 


909. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. “ “The Moon Lies Fair’: The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold,” pp. 569-581. In his poetry Matthew Arnold con- 
tinuously sought to recapture the significance and revelation of the Words- 
worthian scene—where the moon endows all objects below with beauty. 
The attempts manifest themselves in (1) the expression of man’s disillu- 
sionment followed by an effort at resolution, (2) man’s disillusionment 
defined in terms of lost love, and (3) man’s alienation from the joys 
of nature. Arnold’s significance lies in his failure to become “a Victorian 
echo of Wordsworth.” His greatness as a poet lies in his honest recogni- 
tion that the reality of his world refuted the perfection suggested by the 
Wordsworthian scene. 


910. San Juan, Efpifanio}, Jr. “Toward a Definition of Victorian 
Activism,” pp. 583-600. Especially in the works and lives of William E. 
Henley, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Rudyard Kipling can activism be 
ascertained. It is “the vital, heroic attitude to life which consists in (1) 
the realistic acceptance of the human condition as both finite in body and 
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infinite in spirit, (2) the affirmation of life as process and perpetual 
becoming, and (3) the energetic, if fated, pursuit of integral selfhood, 
or style in character, as a harmonious pattern of experience. . . . “Man's 
primary task lies therefore, in self development; the ultimate goal of the 
person is to exhibit his humanity.” | 


911. Shoenberg, Robert E. “The Literal-Mindedness of Samuel Butler,” 
pp- 601-616. Though valuable in his social criticism, Samuel Butler’s 
literal-mindedness weakened his literary criticism and artistry. He assumed 
imaginative literature to be a literal representation of life rather than a 
symbolic one. His whole literary career reflects his attitutle—he blurs 
distinctions between literature and history; is insensitive to figurative 
language; confuses analogy and identity; takes his own reductiones ad 
absurdum seriously; writes unimaginatively, unemotionally, and plainly; 
and strives for autobiographical accuracy rather than artistic unity. 


912. Sudrann, Jean. ‘“ “The Linked Eye and Mind’: A Concept of Action 
in the Novels of George Meredith,” pp. 617-635. In his novels Meredith's 
explanations of his art are attempts to inform of a new purpose and a new 
approach to truth in fiction. More than just substitution of inner drama 
for outward event or action, his purpose is to depict minds in action in 
such a way that the reader sees the outward event and inner life fusing 
into one or disassociated by sentimentality, and the like. When the inner 
action and outward event are in unity, the vision of the “linked eye and 
mind” is achieved and truth is revealed. Meredith attempts to image the 
world within through use of metaphor and simile, and through various 
experiments with analysis. 


913. Hergenhan, L. T. “Meredith’s Attempts to Win Popularity: Con- 
temporary Reactions,” pp. 637-651. Meredith’s Rhoda Fleming, Vittoria, 
and Harry Richmond reflect two main trends in his catering to contem- 
porary taste: making plot more important with more use of exciting 
and wide-ranging action, and making characters more naturalistic while 
drawing them from a wider variety of social classes and occupations. 
Reviewers, however, were too much conditioned by the conventional, 
straightforward, detailed narrative method and were unable to meet 
Meredith’s demands in his novels. But their adverse criticism is often 
as valid as their praise. Meredith did succeed somewhat in catering to 
public taste and showed the fertility and range distinguishing the great 
Victorians. 


914. Goldfarb, Russell M. “The Dowson Legend Today,” pp. 653- 
662. Little change has occurred in the critical opinion of Ernest Dowson 
in the last 60 years. He is still seen as a poet whose life and work are 
symbolic of late Victorian decadence. The reliance of critics on the false 
testimony of Arthur Symons and William Butler Yeats perpetuated the 
legend beyond Mark Longaker’s full and factual biography in 1944, which 
corrected most elements of the false Dowson myth. It might be well to 
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begin scholarship now by considering Dowson’s work without allowing 
the mythical elements to color the criticism. 


- 915. Super, R. H. “Recent Studies in Nineteenth-Century English Litera- 
ture,” pp. 663-685. [A critical survey of books on 19th-century English 
literature appearing in 1963.} 

—Melvin F. Orth 


_ STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 1:4, April 1964. 


916. Gillis, William. “An Authentic Fergusson Portrait,” pp. 215-222. 
The Scottish National Portrait Gallery has recently acquired an authentic 
portrait of Robert Fergusson painted from life by Alexander Runciman. 
Internal evidence, biographical evidence, and its resemblance to other 
portraits of Fergusson all point to its authenticity. 


917. Mackechnie, John. “The Gaelic Manuscripts in Scotland,” pp. 223- 
235. The repression following the Scottish rising of 1745 led to the loss 
or destruction of a great bulk of Gaelic Mss. The controversy following 
James Macpherson’s Ossianic poems led to the discovery of many Mss; 
those resembling Macpherson’s poems were preserved and many “non- 
Macphersonese’” Mss were destroyed. [A catalogue of the “contents of 
the manuscripts that form the basic collection” is appended. } 


918. Bongie, Laurence L. “The Eighteenth Century Marian Controversy 
and an Unpublished Letter by David Hume,” pp. 236-252. In the 18th- 
century controversy over Mary Stuart's alleged guilt in the murder of Lord 
Darnley, David Hume’s hitherto unpublished letter of November 1760 
to Sir Alexander Dick shows particular resentment over William Tytler’s 
insistence that Mary’s refusal to defend herself unless admitted to Queen 
Elizabeth’s presence constituted an offer to appear; whereas Hume 
interpreted it as refusal unless an impossible condition were met. 


919. Namba, Toshio. “Robert Burns in Japan,” pp. 253-258. Transla- 
tion and study of Burns in Japan began with a parody of “Auld Lang 
Syne” in 1881 and the original poem’s increasing subsequent popularity. 
As Japan became Europeanized, Burns became increasingly popular. In 
1923 a volume of selected Burns translations was published. In 1960 
the author published The Lyric Poetry of Robert Burns, a parallel trans- 
lation of 21 poems, followed in 1963 by The Gem of Burns (14 new 
translations). Burns is increasingly read, and provides an increasing flow 
of Japanese scholarship. 


920. Tuttleton, James W. “The Devil and John Barleycorn: Comic 
Diablerie in Scott and Burns,” pp. 259-264. Considering the difference 
in form it is not surprising that only David Daiches has noted the 
similarity between Scott’s ‘Wandering Willie's Tale” in Redgauntlet and 
Burns’s “Tam O'Shanter.” The main characters, the plots, the techniques 
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of breaking the spell by speech, and the narrative frame of a Scots peasant 
narrator are all strikingly similar, as are the techniques of the catalogue of 
horrors and the comic moral. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, 1:4, Summer 1964. 


921. Peden, William H. “Mad Pilgrimage: The Short Stories of Ten- 
nessee Williams,” pp. 243-250. Recurring motifs in Williams’s generally 
grotesque stories are “decay, disease, abnormality, and above all Zoss.” 


922. Bradham, Jo Allen. “'A Visit of Charity’: Menippean Satire,” 
pp- 258-263. Eudora Welty’s story contains the elements of Menippean 
satire—'‘attack on a philosophy, grotesque exaggeration, animal and 
mechanical diminution, and a temporary, change of worlds.” 


923. Rountree, Benjamin C. “James’s Madame de Mauves and Madame 
de Lafayette’s Princess de Cleves,” pp. 264-271. Comparison of James's 
short novel and Madame de Lafayette’s probably germinal longer work 
shows “interesting shifts of character, motivation, and situation.” 


924. Hagopian, John V. “The Epiphany in Joyce’s ‘Counterparts,’” pp. 
272-276, Wrath is the deadly sin in “Counterparts.” Farrington and 
Mr. Alleyne are counterparts in their expressions of wrath, though they 
are not exact counterparts. The epiphany is in the story’s last line that 
indicates “only a child [Farrington’s son} could be so naive as to believe 
that the forces of religion and the promise of prayer might stem the tide 
of the deadly sin of wrath.” 


925. Watson, Charles S. “The Relationship of the ‘Monk’s Tale’ and the 
‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale, ” pp. 277-287. Chaucer’s skillful linking of an 
earlier and a later tale through “contrasts, parody, concepts of Fortune, 
the cock and the fox as allegorical figures, the tales as sermons,” shows 
the two works to be among the best pairs of tales in the series. 


926. Moore, Jack B. “Ahab and Bartleby: Energy and Indolence,” pp. 
291-294. Herman Melville’s “Fragments From a Lost Gnostic Poem of 
the 12th Century” illuminates the actions of Ahab and Bartleby. In terms 
of the poem, Ahab asserts himself through energy, Bartleby through 


indolence. 
—Jack B. Moore 


TENNESSEE HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XIX:3, September 1960. 


927. Inge, Thomas M. “Sut Lovingood: An Examination of the Nature 
of a ‘Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool, ” pp. 231-251. George Washington 
Harris’s Sut Lovingood is a brilliant character creation. Although Sut has 
been called a sadist by Edmund Wilson (New Yorker, XXXI [May 7, 
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1955}, 150), Sut is actually better than most people since he is, at least, 
honest with himself. 


, XXI:3, September 1962. 


928. Howell, Elmo. “William Faulkner and Tennessee,” pp. 251-262. 
Faulkner’s novels are not an accurate depiction of Southern history, but 
he gets at “a poetic truth which has nothing to do with mere facts.” An 
example is “Mountain Victory,” a story laid in East Tennessee, where the 
- contrast is made between Mississippi gentlemanly Confederate culture and 
a crude, pro-Unionist mountain culture outside the deep South. Actually 
the Confederacy, even in Mississippi, was plagued by divisions and dis- 
loyalty. But Faulkner depicts Mississippians as united and loyal. Faulkner 
was concerned with the verities of the heart, not accidents of time or place. 


, XXII:1, March 1963. 


929. Connelly, Thomas Lawrence. “The Vanderbilt Agrarians: Time 
and Place in Southern Tradition,” pp. 22-37. The Agrarians restated 
Southern traits at a time when the South seemed to be losing its individu- 
ality and provided a valuable social criticism of the idea of progress and 
the belief in science as the solution to all ills. The Agrarians reflect 
Southern traits even in their confusions, paradoxes, inconsistencies, and 
distortions. Although the movement had many weaknesses its best qual- 
ities have been too much ignored. 


, XXITI:3, September 1964. 


930. Riley, Susan B. “The Southern Literary Magazine of the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century,” pp. 221-236. A variety of Southern magazines 
published before, during, and after the Civil War are briefly discussed. 
Southern editors sometimes blamed Northern magazine competition for 
their failure but always recognized the crucial factor was the failure of the 


South to support or take interest in their own writers. 
—-Anthony Channell Hilfer 


THOUGHT, XXXTX:152, Spring 1964. 


931. Buckler, William E. “Newman's Apologia as Human Experience,” 
pp. 77-88. Newman’s Apologia, like Tennyson’s In Memoriam, DRA 
the search for identity and authority in a manner possible only between 
1830 and 1870. The argument is personally, not objectively, true or 
false. Being conscious of his past and his present self, Newman in the 
Apologia follows the pattern of Great Expectations and The Way of All 
Flesh: the narrator-protagonist reports how a transition from doubt and 
anxiety to contentment has occurred. Newman's references to his “inward 
ear” indicate his aural orientation both in thought and style. His achieve- 
ment in attaining faith may be contrasted with the personal history of his 
brother, Francis William Newman, in the latter’s Phases of Faith. 
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932. Barth, J. Robert. “Faulkner and the Calvinist Tradition,” pp. 100- 
120. William Faulkner's Protestantism descends from the Calvinism of 
Cotton Mather, Edwards, Hawthorne, and Melville. Predetermination is 
fate, doom, or, most frequently, “the curse,” meaning the human con- 
dition. It includes one’s having Negro blood, family decay, idiocy, hatred, 
lust, the exploitation of slaves, greed, injustice, and “some great primeval 
lust.”. Faulkner ‘is also concerned with depravity and guilt—‘the 
sequence of natural events and their causes which shadows every man’s 
brow.” He sees man striving for good, nevertheless; therefore his final . 
vision is one of hope. 

—Charlés F. Wheeler 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLVIII:10, October 1964. 


933. Prescott, Joseph. “Stephen Hero van James Joyce,” pp. 663-673. 
Although the character of Stephen is the same in both works, Stephen 
Hero is more than an earlier draft of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man; since it develops what is covered in the last 93 pages of the Portrait 
in over four times that length, it affords a much fuller treatment of 
Joyce's ideas. Because of this fuller treatment, it provides explanations for 
some points that are puzzling both in the Portrait and in Ulysses; it even 
contains some stylistic experiments that foreshadow those of Finnegans 
Wake. But more important, it is itself central to the Irish Renaissance, to 
the development of the novel, to questions of psychology and of the 
relation between the individual and his environment, for anyone interested 
in the formation of the modern spirit. (In Flemish) | 

—S. J. Sackett 


WESTERLY, No. 3, October 1964. 


934. Hall, Rodney. “Theatre in London,” pp. 57-60. Pinters The 
Birthday Party, Orton’s Entertaining Mr. Sloane, and Dekkers Shoe- 
makers Holiday illustrate “the strengths and weaknesses of serious 
theatre in London.” The Kafka-esque menace in Pinter’s play “never 
quite touches the audience as it’s supposed to.” Orton’s play “assumes 
that brutality is fundamentally amusing.” The gusto, bawdiness, and 
verbal extravagance of Shoemaker's Holiday make these new plays look 
“very thin indeed.” Presumably, a “combination of tradition and com- 
pulsive striving for novelty” is acting as “deadweights on the creative 
imagination” in current English drama. 

—John Patton 


WISEMAN REVIEW, No. 499, Spring 1964. 


935. Slavin, Howard B. ‘“‘Newman’s Illness in Sicily,” pp. 35-54. The 
documentation which Newman left in My Ilness in Sicily indicates that 
he suffered from typhoid fever in 1833. 

—lLawrence H. Maddock 
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. ‘ERRATUM 
Please note the losis change for AES, VIII:2, February 1965, on page 
69, where the first of the abstracts numbered 366 should read thus: 


365. Hoyt, C. A. “D. H. Lawrence: The Courage of Human Contact,” 
pp. 8-15. Lawrence has inherited the concerns of Romanticism and is like 
Blake in his profound anti-intellectualism and preference of body to mind. 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE, XVI:1, December 1964. See 


936. Bliven, Bruce. ‘‘ “Mama, they've begun again! ” pp. 13-16, 86-89. 
{A character sketch-cum-biography of Bronson Alcott, friend, neighbor, 
and dependent of R. W. Emerson.} Alcott, one of Concord’s oddities and 
a visionary, was a most talkative, impulsively generous, and quite irrespon- 
sible person, who rose from poverty only when his daughter, Louisa May, 
made money at writing and thus made easy the last 20 years of his life. 


- 937. Mannix, Daniel P. “The Father of the Wizard of Oz,” pp. 36-47, 
108-109. {A_ biography of Lyman Frank Baum and evaluation of his 
work, especially the Wizard of Oz series. ] 

—J. B. Shipley 


ANGLIA, LXXX:4, 1963. 


{Bibliographical confusion results in the sequence of ANGLIA because 
LXXIX:3/4 (abstracted in AES, June 1963) gives the date 1962 on the 
outside and 1961 inside; our sequence of volume and issues numbers is 
accurate. } 


938. Robinson, Fred C. “Notes on the Old English Exodus,” pp. 363- 
378. Some readings and comments made by Irving in his edition of the 
Exodus may be explained differently. The departure from the Biblical 
account at //, 22-28 suggests that the OE poet used another life of Moses 
founded on the Avtiguatates Judaicae of Josephus. Heofon pider becom 
(1.46b) should not be emended nor should /yftwynna (1.532). The OE 
poet should not be blamed for his seeming artistic lapse in X. 161-164; 
it probably results from rearrangement and restoration of lines by editors. 
A large body of information was available to the OE poet to support the 
presence of the African woman (/. 580-581). 


939. Meritt, Herbert D. “The Leiden Gloss to Aistrionibus,” pp. 379-383. 
A noun docrerum, dat. pl. of docrere, perhaps lies in the gloss droccerum, 
the Leiden Glossary equivalent of droccerum. In this way Aistrionibus is 
interpreted in a sense such as “‘leaper, landleaper, runner-about,”’ with the 
idea of movement expressed as in OHG /oxzfon as gloss to this same 
lemma Aistrionibus. 


940. Rowland, Beryl. “The Chess Problem in Chaucer's Book of the 
Duchess,” pp. 384-389. The problem of “the ferses twelve” may be 
resolved if one assumes that Chaucer knew a variety of chess similar to the 
Courier game, played on a board 12 squares by eight. His use enabled 
him to make punning reference to the astrological influences. He may have 
intended “the ferses twelve” to refer also to the 12 signs of the zodiac. 


941. Göller, Karl Heinz. “König Arthur in den schottischen Chroniken,” 
pp. 390-404. The Scottish chronicles generally reveal Arthur as a real 
figure who threatened to take Scotland for himself. Boece’s work 
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deprecates Arthur’s virtues and stresses his illegitimacy. Stewart and 
Bellenden, who translated Boece into Scottish, stress Arthur’s bad qualities. 
The humanist, George Buchanan, also alters the original to the detriment 
of Arthur. Major's 16th-century work sees Arthur, however, as the symbol 
of the union of Scotland and England with his seat in Edinburgh. Those 
of Major's persuasion remained long in the minority. (In German) . 


942. Ganzel, Dewey. “Samuel Clemens and Captain Marryat,” pp. 405- 
416. Mark Twain made use of A Diary in America by Captain Marryat, . 
directly in Life on the Mississippi and indirectly in Hueber Finn, 

He “stole” details from Marryat for the former and did not always 
acknowledge his source. He used incident and detail from Marryat for 
the camp meeting in Chapter 20 of Huckleberry Finn. He borrowed 
Marryat’s intellectual bias for Colonel Sherburn’s speech to the mob in 
Chapter 22. Twains political pessimism was given an aristocratic 
character by the anti-democratic and aristocratic Marryat. ` 


943. Mehl, Dieter. “Beaumont und Fletchers The Faithful Friends,” 
pp. 417-424. Fletcher is not considered co-author of The Faithful Friends 
in most editions. Many points in the composition and the dramatic tech- 
nique point rather to Fletcher as author than to Shirley, for instance. 
This play should be included in editions of Fletchers works. (In 
German) 


| LXXXI:1-2, 1963. 


944. Standop, Ewald. “Strukturelle Uberlagerungen im Englischen,” pp. 
4-22. Phenomena of haplology in phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
structure of various kinds occur in English. It is impossible to make a 
neat and finished description in terms of categories which never overlap. 
Such phenomena belong to the nature of speech. (In German) 


945, Salmon, Vivian. “Sentence Types in Modern English,” pp. 23-55. 
As J. S. Firth contends, the presence or absence of the operator do, with 
or without stress, and the presence of the particle ot are essential for dis- 
tinguishing categories of sentences. Structuralist grammar has described 
the sentence according to notional categories, and generative grammar has 
selected the active statement as the form from which all other sentence- 
types derive. [The present analysis is open-ended and subject to 
extension. } 


946. Goetsch, Paul. “Das kanadische Englisch,” pp. 56-81. An exhaus- 
tive treatment of Canadian English is impossible at present because of the 
lack of comprehensive surveys of all linguistic areas. Outside of the 
Maritime Provinces, there is a surprising homogeneity in the speech 
patterns, vocabulary, pronunciation, and intonation of Canadian English. 
Present-day Canadian English represents an intermediary step between 
British and American English, and it is difficult to determine how much 
of it is an independent development. 
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947. Campbell, Jackson J. “Prayers from Ms Arundel 155,” pp. 82-117. 
These prayers complete Holthausen’s edition of the prayers in 1941. 
Holthausen stopped at the top of folio 183a and omitted the gloss from 
the one prayer published by Logeman. [The unpublished Latin prayers 
and their OE glosses are here printed. ] 


948. Salmon, Paul. “The Site of Lucifer's Throne,” pp. 118-123. Genesis 
B states that Lucifer’s throne was in the northwest. A passage from 
Lactantius suggests that both north and west had special affinities for 
` Lucifer, and it may be the nearest source for the statement from Genesis 


949. Collins, Rowland L. “A Reexamination of the Old English Glosses 
in the Blckling Psalter,” pp. 124-128. Modern techniques of paleograph- 
ical study permit the resolution of five variations between the readings of 
Sweet and Brock. Three previously unpublished OE glosses are given as 
well as 11 Latin expansions of OE glosses omitted from Brock’s edition. 


950. Schiitt, Marie. “Die englische Biographik der frithen Stuartzeit 1603- 
1640,” pp. 129-141. The Vita of Sir’ Thomas More in its various 
re-workings indicates approaches to biography in these decades. From a 
laudatory memorial in one biography, More’s life becomes the ideal of the 
Proto-Martyr for English laymen in another. Other biographies of the 
period use conversion from Protestantism to Catholicism or vice versa as 
works of propaganda, and the status of the Catholic religion at varying 
periods can be deduced from them. There is an increasing concern for 
the use of primary materials, documentation, and biography to show 
historical trends and psychological motivation. (In German) 


951. Leimberg, Inge. “Das Spiel mit der dramatischen Illusion in 
Beaumonts The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” pp. 142-174. Theatrical 
illusion is heightened rather than lessened by the intrusions of the Citizen 
and his Wife. They represent the middle class audience which willingly 
believed the fantastic romantic tragicomedy, and by their intrusions and 
matter-of-fact interpretations of the action as reality, contribute to the idea 
that the theater represents the world. (In German) 


952. Gerber, Richard. “Die Magie der Namen bei Henry James,” pp. 
175-197. James was fascinated by names and their often magical 
connotations. He made use of semantically suggestive names and some- 
times of portmanteau names in his novels. The names contribute to his 
symbolism. Disguised obscenity can be recognized in some. James's 
interest in names is indicated, too, by his calling the attention of the 
reader to them and their significance for the plot or establishment of 
character. (In German) 
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953. Halpert, V. B. “On Coming to the Window in L’Allegro,” pp. 
198-200. The subject of the infinitive in Z. 45 of the poem, (“Then to 
come in spite of sorrow,”) is obscure. The skylark is the more likely 
subject than L’Allegro himself. 

~—~Jean Lee Johnson 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XX:2, Summer 1964. 


954. Saul, George Brandon. “A Frenzy of Concentration: Yeats’s Verse 
from Responsibilities to The King of the Great Clock Tower,’ pp. 101- - 
116. The two decades from 1914 to 1934 contain most, of the great 
poetry justifying the conclusion that Yeats is the finest lyrical poet in 
the world. During this period he developed and displayed his mastery 
of a wide variety of forms, modes, and techniques, ranging from love 
lyrics to epigrams. 


955. Clark, David R. “W. B. Yeats and the Drama of Perception,” pp. 
127-141. A key to Yeats’s dramatic vision of life is William Blake’s first 
Dante illustration, “The Whirlwind of Lovers,” which shows an action 
of perception through suffering. Three significant plays, The Dreaming 
of the Bones, The Word upon the Window-pane, and Purgatory, all 
include similar ghostly lovers who recall their passion and suffering 
before moved observers. Yeats’s development as a dramatist shows his 
attempt to dramatize his vision of life and the repeated posing of the 
question, “Are action and suffering consummated in knowledge?” 
—Robert J. Ward 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, 1:1, June 1963. 


956. Horner, J. C. “Geoffry Hamlyn and its Australian Setting,” pp. 
3-15. Geoffry Hamlyn, by Henry Kingsley, has been criticized for “fail- 
ing to achieve what it did not attempt.” It is not a realistic novel, or a 
social document, but a romance and must be judged as such. The partic- 
ular romantic quality lies in the artistic way in which Kingsley uses the 
Australian setting to evoke mood and create atmosphere. This setting is 
idealized, but for artistic reasons, and Kingsley is successful in making 
it a fitting background for a romantic tale. 


957. Heseltine, H. P. “Brereton, the Bulletin, and A. G. Stephens,” pp. 
16-31. As did most talented Australian writers of the 90's, J. Le Gay 
Brereton published work in the Bulletin, including poems, social and 
literary criticism, and “a public conversation with his friend Henry 
Lawson.” His uneasy friendship with A. G. Stephens of the Bulletin 
began in 1897. The two men held conflicting theories of literature, and 
the Bulletin records their critical disagreements. Yet each in his own way 
worked for the good of Australian literature. At Brereton’s death the 
Bulletin printed an “eloquent and just” obituary. 
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958. Malos, Ellen. “Some Major Themes in the Novels of Katharine 
Susannah Prichard,’ pp. 32-41. The novels of Miss Prichard flow from 
her love of the land and its people. It is her “romantic attitude to the 
Australian soil” which gives her books their strength and value. But this 
attitude is also the source of her weakness. Her overconcern with the 
land, and man in relationship to it, prevents her from portraying and 
interpreting her characters as individuals. 


959. Kramer, Leonie. “The Literary Reputation of Adam Lindsay 
` Gordon,” pp. 42-56. Gordon has called forth a “curious critical ambi- 
valence.” The main issues of Gordon criticism—true Australian poet or 
Anglo-Australian, poet or plagiarist—were raised during the period from 
1883 to 1912, and are still moot, 


960. Hadgraft, Cecil. “In Quest of a Quaker: A Note on Henry 

Savery’s Nom de Plume,” pp. 57-58. The original of the nom de plume 

“Simon Stukeley,” used by Savery in his The Hermit in Van Diemen'’s 

ie may be Simon Stukeley, a Quaker, mentioned in West’s History of 
asmania. 


961. Wilson, Richard. “The Short Stories of Judith Wright,” pp. 58-61. 
Miss Wright, noted mainly for her poetry, has written at least 15 short 
stories. Her stories are good when description is dominant, weak when 
they turn on dialogue or overt action. This fact indicates that lyricism is 
her strength, and that she is uneasy in the dramatic mode. 


962. Castle, Edgar. “The Origin of “The Settler’s Lament,’ ” Pp. 61-62. 
“The Settler’s Lament,” thought to be an anonymous Australian bush 
song, was actually written by John Henderson, Englishman, before he set 
foot in Australia. Moral: Beware of too readily seeing the “ractal sub- 
conscious” or historical facts in ballads. 

—Albert Misseldine 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FORUM, IV:2, Autumn 1963. 


963. Howell, A. C. ‘Milton's Mortal Remains and Their Literary 
Echoes,” pp. 17-30. The opening in 1790 of what was purported to be 
the grave of Milton resulted not only in pamphlets and articles describing 
the disinterment and debating the identity of the body, but also in poems, 
such as William Cowper's ‘‘Stanzas on the late Indecent Liberties.” 
Probably the lock of hair which inspired Leigh Hunt’s and Keats’s poems 
on the subject was taken from these remains. 


964. Christensen, Naomi. “Dylan Thomas and the Doublecross of 
Death,” pp. 49-53. The cyclic theme of birth and death runs throughout 
the poetry of Thomas. Other themes, though momentarily predominant, 
he views ultimately in relation to this fundamental theme. His poems 
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often reveal a struggle for faith, but he believes that man is assured 
only of death. His most elaborate treatment of this belief is the sonnet 
series “Altarwise by Owl-light,” where he tells, step by step, how the 
heaven he once hoped for is nothing but death. 





——, V:1, Winter 1964. 


965. Kallich, Martin. “John Keats’s Dispassionate Star: A Contextual 
Analysis,” pp. 11-16. A reading of Keats's “Bright Star” that goes 
beyond the literal and merely logical reveals no lack of integration between - 
the octave and sestet. The images of the octave reinforce those of the 


sestet and set up dramatic tension, so that the sonnet is a dynamic, not 
static, poem. 


966. Mazzara, Richard A. “ ‘Misere et Grandeur de Homme’: Pascal’s 
Pensees and Cozzens’ By Love Possessed,” pp. 17-20. Pascal in the 
Pensees and Cozzens in By Love Possessed both show that man’s condition 
is wretched because his reason is fallible, and yet that man is great because 
his intellect reveals his weakness to him. Both believe the right course for 
man is to avoid the extremes of grandeur or misere and to face life with 
reason and will. Life is not futile as long as man continues to struggle 
despite uncertainty and defeat. 


967. Dawson, Lawrence R., Jr. “Reflections of Charles Williams on 
Fiction,” pp. 23-29. The reviews of Williams are valuable because they 
contribute to an understanding of his own novels. They show his literary 
interests and indebtedness; they reveal that certain suggestions about the 
influences on his work are false; and they demonstrate that he constructed 
his novels with definite critical principles in mind. 


968. Arthos, John. “The Scarlet Letter Once More,” pp. 31-38. The 
effect of the Enlightenment on Hawthorne is important in terms of the 
moral problem in The Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne’s attempt to uphold his 
convictions about absolute good and evil was undermined by enlightened 
doubt. The Enlightenment brought about a hardness of heart in him, 
which he regarded as the greatest of sins and yet which characterizes the 
spirit of this novel. The Enlightenment had dissipated his religion, so 
that the only thing the morality of the novel can support is the idea of 
the irremediable. 


—Richard L. Capwell 


CALIFORNIA SHAVIAN, V:2, March-April 1964. 


969. Whelan, James. “George Bernard Shaw Says: ‘Beauty of Ireland 
Has Made Us What We Are, ” pp. 5-8 (reprinted from the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner, March 17 and 18, 1946). [Shaw comments on sundry 
matters, including the partition of Ireland, his favorite scenery, teaching 
Gaelic in schools, earth burial, his childhood, his debt to England, his 
religion, etc. | 
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, V:3, May-June 1964. 


970. Geduld, H. M. “Sources and Influences of Shaw’s Pentateuch,” 
pp. 1-10. Shaw introduced the Utopian tradition into drama in Back to 
Methuselah. His vision of Utopia is indebted to the pastoralism of 
Morris's News from Nowhere, the crystal age of W. H. Hudson, certain 
satiric devices of Gulliver's Travels, the Vril (“power of Awe”) of 
Bulwer-Lytton’s The Coming Race, and numerous other motifs and tech- 
niques of Utopian fiction. The evolutionary theory of Methuselah derives 
. from the theories of Marx, Tolstoy, Carlyle, Lamarck, and Butler; the 


longevity theme has numerous 19th-century predecessors and 20th-century 
analogues. 


971. Taubman, Howard. “Shaw’s Thirteen Unpublished Diaries Shed 
Light on Start of Career,” pp. 10-12 (reprinted from the New York 
Times, November 17, 1963). Shaw’s unpublished shorthand diary of 
1885-1897, at the London School of Economics, has been transcribed and 
annotated by Stanley Rypins. This diary contains information about 
Shaw’s early career which will necessitate revision of all Shaw biographies. 


972. Feldman, Eddy S. “GBS: Friend of Libraries,” pp. 12-17 (reprinted 
from Coranto, 1:2, Spring 1964). Shaw’s reverence for books and 
libraries is expressed dramatically in the dialogue about the burning of 
the library of Alexandria in Caesar and Cleopatra, in Drinkwater’s plea for 
his books in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, and in Tarleton’s defense 
of reading in Mésalliance. Shaw’s reading, collecting, writing, frequenting 
n active support of libraries entitle him to the title of “Friend of 
Libraries.” 


—Elsie Adams 


CITHARA, IV:1, November 1964. 


973. Hughes, Richard E. “George Herbert and the Incarnation,” pp. 22- 
32. Herbert saw “each divine poem as a microcosm of the Incarnation,” 
and art’s triumph of order over chaos as reflecting it. [Analysis of the 
Eucharistic poem, “Love,” demonstrates this.} 


974. Staley, Thomas F. “The Theocentric Vision of Thomas Traherne,” 
pp. 43-47. Wonder, innocence, and a sense of the presence of God in 
natural beauty pervade Traherne’s poetry. 


975. Burgess, C. F. “The Ambivalent Point of View in John Gay's 
Trivia,” pp. 53-65. Trivia, as simultaneously mock-heroic, didactic (guide 
to London), thoughtful and moving, exemplifies Gay’s tendency to 
sympathize even while he satirizes. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVI:3, December 1964. 


976. Southworth, James G. “Chaucer: A Plea for a Reliable Text,” pp. 
173-179. Assuming that Chaucer’s prosodic base is iambic, modern 
editors of Chaucer have “added final -e's where none exist in the MSS,” 
“have frequently inserted words in their basic text or made transpositions,” 
and have ignored the medial mark, the punctus elevatus, which “signified 
a rise in the voice.” Thus they fail to appreciate Chaucer's superb use of 
varying speech rhythms of his day. 


977. Lavers, Norman. “Freud, “The Clerkes Tale,’ and Literary Criti- 
cism,” pp. 180-187. In Freudian terms, Griselda is an “ideal masochist.” 
Her “repressed incestuous attraction for her father” is transferred to her 
new husband; the couple cannot maintain a normal sexual relationship, for 
Walter is sadistic, is torn between his desire for and fear of incest; and 
his “morbid fear of death” causes him to renounce a commitment to life 
(i.e, sex). At the “mock wedding ceremony, Walter is abreacting his 
own conflicts, for in staging what is really a repetition of his marriage to 
Griselda . . . he is, this time, literally marrying his twelve-year-old 
daughter.” The abreaction is successful. 


978. Steinberg, Aaron. “ “The Wife of Bath’s Tale’ and Her Fantasy of 
Fulfillment,” pp. 187-191. In this tale, Chaucer makes every effort to 
replace the fairy tale details found in the analogues with realism. Thus, 
“within the realistic context of the tale, the knight’s decision on the 
marriage bed is utterly incredible.” This deviation from logicality can 
only be the result of the Wife of Bath’s creating the knight that “is a 
part of her fantasy—a wish fulfillment . . . in which an old woman like 
the Wife of Bath wins a knight who is handsome and sexually virile.” 


979. Neumeyer, Peter F. “Ingratitude Is Monstrous: An Approach to 
Coriolanus,” pp. 192-198. The sub-theme of ingratitude violates the 

rimary concern of the play: the Renaissance concept of cosmic order. 
Within the play, “that ingratitude is monstrous, perverse, and unnatural 
is patent and is recognized by all. And yet precisely this monstrousness 
manifests itself in the play—over and over, in important instances and in 
minor ones, and in many characters, without discrimination as to their 
class or status.” 


980. Novak, Maximillian E. “Conscious Irony in Moll Flanders,” pp. 
198-203. Within Moll, Defoe found approximately 13 “areas of irony”: 
morality; repentance; sex, love, and marriage; children; servants; poverty; 
positive law; thieves and tradesmen; prostitutes; gentlemen; economic 
individualism; projects; and colonial propaganda. The “underlying irony 
of the work” is Moll’s blindness to the fact that her actions are motivated 
by natural law (self-preservation)-——in the sense codified by Grotius and 
Pufendorf in the 17th century. 
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981. Quintana, Ricardo. “The Deserted Village: Its Logical and Rhe- 
torical Elements,” pp. 204-214. The thesis of the poem—that “there must 
be an end to the folly and injustice of these enclosures, which are wiping 
out of existence old established villages, casting their folk adrift, and in 
consequence weakening the nation’”—is “developed . . . by means of an 
unfolding series of contrasts, discursively and with an unifying logic.” 


982. Newcomer, James. “Maria Edgeworth and the Critics,” pp. 214- 
218. In their comments on this novelist popular over a century ago, 
historians of the English novel usually commit three kinds of critical 
errors: “theefacile generalization that tends to be meaningless or inexact, 
an irrelevant emphasis on the influence of the author's father, or the 
undiscriminating selection of some detail to give a show of authority.” 


983. Gwynn, Frederick L. “Analysis and Synthesis of Frost's “The Draft 
Horse,’ ” pp. 223-225. “The unique meter involved in . . . crucial 
passages, the assonance versus alliteration in Stanza three, the aural 
imagery and the pun of Stanza three as opposed to the logical abstractions 
of Stanzas four and five, the relationship of the archetypes or ritual 
sacrifice, and the tone of awe at mystery and power opposed to the tone 
of understated sae cane contribute to the primary theme: “the ironic 
acceptance of superhuman power.” 


984. Soule, George. “Hamlet’s Quietus,” p. 231. In the “To be, or not 
to be” soliloquy, quietus meaning “death” or “suicide,” was quite rare 
in Shakespeare’s day. Thus perhaps “Shakespeare did not mean suicide 
at all, but rather . . . something like the usual meaning that gwetus, a 
legal term, had in his day: ‘A discharge or acquittance given on payment 
of sums due, or clearing of accounts; a receipt’ (OED), and that the debt 
Hamlet was thinking of discharging was the debt to the Ghost to whom 
he had promised revenge.” 

—Elton F. Henley 


ENCOUNTER, XXHI:2, August 1964. 


985. Kott, Jan. “Hamlet of the Mid-Century,” pp. 33-39. Because in 
Ham. there are many subjects, and because the play cannot be presented 
in its entirety, the producer must know what he selects and why, with the 
purpose of being true to Shakespeare and the modern, at the same time. 
In our day, Ham. can be presented as a powerful political play. 


, XXIIL:3, September 1964. 


986. Macauley, Robie. “A Moveable Myth,” pp. 56-58. In A Moveable 
Feast, Hemingway's scene with Ford Madox Ford is not a factual attack 
but an example of “iconotropy,’ wherein Hemingway parodies Ford’s own 
technique of exaggerated fabrications. 
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, XXIII:5, November 1964. 


987. Kermode, Frank. “The Patience of Shakespeare,” pp. 3-10. Despite 
the cumulative results of four centuries of criticism, which sometimes 
seem to ascribe divine qualities to Shakespeare, he is but angelic, as John- 
son understood; still, that quality allows him patiently to accommodate a 
large variety of critical interpretations. 


988. McCarthy, Mary. “Letter to a Translator: About The Group,” pp. 
69-76, [Answers are given to various questions about style, technique, 
grammar, and general literary method.} į 
—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIII:7, October 1964. 


989. Strandberg, Victor. “The Crisis of Belief in Modern Literature,” 
pp. 475-483, 544. Under the influence of Darwin and Freud, modern 
literature pictures man as a hairy ape, a bear, a dragon, a cockroach, or a 
blood blister. The collapse of old assumptions about man as a spiritual 
being has, however, led not only (1) to despair but also (2) to escape 
from despair through death-wishes, subhumanism, pleasure, or the ivory 
tower of art; (3) to substitute religions such as humanism or the worship 
of a Life Force; (4) to a “retreat into the self” which gives up the larger 
questions as unanswerable; and, finally, (5) to neo-orthodoxy. 

l —Lawrence H. Maddock 


EPOCH, XIII:2, Winter 1964. 


990. Nathan, Leonard. “The New New Criticism, or Stab the Poem and 
Watch the Poet Bleed,” pp. 167-171. The real function of a critic is to 
introduce new books to potential readers, comment briefly on subject and 
approach, and then get out of the way. For some time critics have not 
performed this function: the Impressionist critics gave the exquisite 
experiences they underwent in their own readings, and the New Critics 
made grand intellectual postures by discovering seven kinds of something 
or four levels of something else. We have now a new school, no better, 
the New New Critics, who look only for “truth” and “sincerity,” both 
undiscoverable and unmeasurable, and who find a poem successful only 
if it reveals the personality of the poet. They smother the poet and lose 
sight of the poems; thus they disserve the reader and the poet alike. 


991. McConkey, James. [Untitled] (rev.-art., Joyce Carol Oates, By the 
North Gate; Jack Matthews, Bitter Knowledge), pp. 171-172. The short 
story has been chiefly identified by its single effect, as in Joyce, but this 
clever artifice, where every detail ties into the resolution, is beginning to 
seem dated. Miss Oates’s stories are more contemporary: the present is 
used to explain and tie together past experiences, but a single resolution 
is neither anticipated nor given. Her early stories depend too much on 
the literary South, but the later ones are of her own making (perhaps 
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western New York State) and her talent is considerable. Matthews’s 
stories suffer from blunt prose and insensitive characters which seem to 


counter the significance of the delicate moments upon which he 
concentrates. 


, XIII:3, Spring 1964. 


992. Tucker, Martin. ‘Homosexual Fiction Like Such and Such” (rev.- 
art., Alfred Chester, Behold Goliath), pp. 273-275. The work of Chester 
and John Rechy in Crty of Night approximates that of Truman Capote 
and Gore Vidal, respectively in the 40’s. Chester “is fey but hard and 
demanding of his talent, his mind, his sensibility, and his self; [Rechy} 
is charming, compulsively honest and in a rush to expose an inchoate 
emotion before it will disappear.” Chester's work is not about homo- 
sexuality but about homosexuals; he is interested not in their psychology 
but in evoking their moments of joy, memory, delusion, or “child-like 
release into love and trust.” Ultimately Chester’s appeal is an intellectual 
one. 


993. Hathaway, Baxter. [Untitled] (rev.-art., Theodore Weiss, Gunsight; 
Elder Olson, Collected Poems; Paul Petrie, Confessions of a Non-Con- 
formist; John Logan, Spring of the Thief), pp. 275-279. Weiss’s poem 
is unusual, for it attempts to incorporate much of a soldier's life and 
thought he reexperiences while undergoing surgery; intensity successfully 
holds together disparate feelings and details. Olson’s work is characterized 
by clean focus. Petrie is “a very attractive younger poet,” particularly 
in his more ambitious pieces. This first volume selects only the best of 
an extensive corpus. Logan writes “superb poems. . . all moving toward 
the revelation of a man alive”; his verse “is of major order.” 


994. Hathaway, Baxter. [Untitled] (rev.-art., William Dickey, Inter- 
preter’s House), pp. 278-279. In an age of shrill “barbaric yawp,” Dickey 
writes quiet, measured, civilized poetry. He writes not of idiosyncrasies 
but of essences. In Of the Festivity, his word choice is flawless, but his 
inventions seem contrived or mechanical. In Interpreters House, the 
meanings have deepened. His word choice is still flawless, but most of 
the newer poems now have precise direction and “‘Interpreter’s House is 
full of major statements.” 


995. Ammons, A. R. {Untitled} (rev.-art., Elliott Coleman, Mocking- 
birds at Fort McHenry), pp. 279-280. This single long poem “represents, 
both psychologically and artistically, one of the finest achievements of 
our time.” Coleman knows that “the creative mind . . . must renounce 
the very forms (of perception, thought, meaning) that gave it shape, on 
the chance that it can reach new, direct perception, new meaning.” Hence 
he rejects predispositions, preconceptions, symbologies of poetry, to con- 
struct his own new language and sight which, by the conclusion of his 
poem, invest a new world with meaning. 
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, XIV:1, Fall 1964. 


996. Read, Forrest. [Untitled] (rev.-art., Saul Bellow, Herzog), pp. 81- 
96. Herzog is “magnificent art.” The protagonist, Moses Herzog, is 
first named in Joyce’s Ulysses, but in this novel grows to subsume facets 
of many of the great novels and novelists. He captures his place and his 
time through a profound and ubiquitous engagement with it, an engage- 
ment he attempts to understand through word constructs (in writing 
letters) as Bellow does in writing the novel. The novel subsumes, too, 
Bellow’s earlier fiction and the fiction of his time, as he defines the 
forces of modern history as they impinge on a human oonsciousness; 
Herzog is the story of a man, not of Man. By transforming previous 
fictive traditions, Bellow examines the interplay of life and literature; his 
novel grows from many modes, but the chief of them is comedy. 
—Arthur F. Kinney 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, VIII:34, December 1964. 


997. Sontag, Susan. “Against Interpretation,” pp. 76-80, 93. The modern 
emphasis on content has led to an emphasis on interpretation, which 
destroys the power of art. The tendency to substitute parallel statements 
for literary art, to insist on meaning at the expense of the work itself, 
can be corrected only by an emphasis on form in art. “The function of 
criticism should be to show how it [art] zs what it is, even it is what it is, 
rather than to show what it means.” 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK, IX, 1964. 


998. Roston, Murray. ‘Shakespeare and the Biblical Drama,” pp. 36-43. 
The Tudor dramatizations of Biblical stories greatly influenced Shake- 
speare to close his plays with a theme of retributive justice. Shakespeare 
reacted against “the Stoic sense of a callous and arbitrary fate which the 
Senecan drama had bequeathed to the Elizabethan stage.” 


999. Higgins, William. “Dramatic Function of the Unferth Incident,” 
pp. 43-46. The Beowulf poet uses Unferth’s doubts about Beowulf’s 
account of the Breca episode for dramatic irony and characterization. 
Beowulf’s ad hominem answers to Unferth make it appear that Beowulf 
is a “frustrated braggadocio.”” However, the poet carefully verifies “every 
detail of Beowulf’s seemingly fanciful story,” and Beowulf’s ad hominem 
rebuffs are justified since Unferth is proved, ironically, to have been drunk 
when he voiced doubts about Beowulf’s boasts. 


1000. Fixler, Michael. “George Orwell and the Instrument of Language,” 
p. 46-54. Orwell’s attitudes toward the evolution and structure of 
English can be culled from Down and Out in Paris and London, The 
English People, 1984, and ‘Politics and the English Language.” He 
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greatly admired English for its relatively simple structure, its structural 
interchangeability, and its wide vocabulary. Ironically, these same aspects, 
he thought, made English (like his Newspeak, the language of Oceania in 
1984) ideally suited to manipulation by totalitarian states. 


1001. Schoff, Francis G. “Mrs. Dalloway and Mrs. Ramsay,” pp. 54-60. 
To the Lighthouse and Mrs. Dalloway are primarily studies of “decent 
people of various sorts who must remain islands to each other, for the 
most part unexplorable.” Mrs. Ramsay, in the former novel, and Mrs. 
Dalloway serve as agents for drawing “people toward each other and into 
some degrees of communication” or in creating an “illusion of contact.” 


1002. Lehan, Richard. “The Trilogies of Jean-Paul Sartre and John Dos 
Passos,” pp. 60-64. The extent of Sartre’s acknowledged indebtedness 
in his Les Chemins de la Liberté to Dos Passos’s U.S.A. is evident in 
the following similarities between the two trilogies: (1) chaotic historical 
situations are reflected in the chaotic deracinated lives of characters, 
although characters do not lose their autonomies; (2) both works “sustain 
a horizontal structure, a quantitative time, in which one action or event 
is made to seem as important as the next”; and (3) a “shifting from 
outside to inside a character in order to secure transition from the world 
of things to the world of consciousness and from the individual to the 
collective consciousness.” 


1003. Moss, Sidney P. “Character, Vision, and Theme in The Sun Also 
Rises,” pp. 64-67. Barnes represents “ethical experimentation” and Cohen, 
although he attempts to identify with Barnes, “ethical traditionalism.” 
The reader’s usual siding with Barnes against Cohen results from his 
overlooking the fact that Cohen is only presented through the prejudiced 
viewpoint of the first-person narrator, Barnes. 


1004. Jacobs, Robert G. “Nathanael West: The Christology of Unbe- 
lief,” pp. 68-74. “The letter-writers [in Mzss Lonelyhearts| plead hope- 
lessly for love, for understanding, but the measuré of their suffering is 
such that no amount of love can absorb it, and that is the tragedy of the 
novel.” The “American Puritan . . . makes a number of attempts to 
find a spiritual discipline which will revivify him, reorder and reanimate 
the dead world, and enable him to accept the pain of human suffering.” 


1005. Gustafson, Richard. “The Other Side of Robinson Jeffers,” pp. 
75-80. His earlier works reflect a preoccupation with popular Freudian- 
ism and “glib debunking” of the 20’s, from which he moved to pantheism 
and, finally, to a concern with Christian symbolism, which in him “is 
always that health, of deliverance.” But “Jeffers was continually to say 
that our worst sickness was our inwardness, our over self-consciousness; 
and that our salvation was our breaking away into the non-human or 
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in-human as he called it later. Our final salvation was the ultimate 
shedding of humanness, death.” 


—Elton F. Henley 


JAMES JOYCE QUARTERLY, 1:4, Summer 1964. 


1006. Thornton, Weldon. “An Allusion List for James Joyce’s Ulysses: 
Part 4—‘Calypso,’”” pp. 7-13. [Thirty-seven annotated items. ] 


1007. Wadsworth, P. Beaumont. “Visits with James Joyce,” pp. 14-18. 
{Miscellany of recollections. | š 
1008. Silverstein, Norman. “Magic on the Notesheets of the Circe 
Episode,” pp. 19-26. The parallels between the two Ulysses are con- 
tinued by Joyce’s use in the Circe episode of modern equivalents to 
Circean magic: palmistry, card-reading, phrenology, and interpretations 
of bodily formations and movements. 


1009. Weathers, Winston. “A Portrait of the Broken World,” pp. 27- 
40. Joyce’s literary method is an analogue of his hero’s journey: a 
gradual departure from communication and social intercourse to confusion 
and isolation. The Joycean hero, disappointed in the (as he finds it)— 
jangling—world, tries to create a more perfect language that will lead 
to happier understanding. But his search produces only a “non-language 
of matter, magic, and music, and the anti-language of distortion, trunca- 
tion, and strangulation.” He is left more isolated than ever. 


1010. Ridgeway, Ann. “Two Authors in Search of a Reader,” pp. 41-51. 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Joyce’s Ulysses derive.a similar effect from 
styles and incidents atypical of their ages: they entice the reader into the 
relationship of character in and co-creator of the novels. 


1011. Dalton, Jack P. “Ulysses X2; A New Conversion Table,” pp. 
52-55. [A scheme for relating the paginations of the 1934 and 1961 
Random House editions of Ulysses.} 


1012. Feeney, William J. “Ulysses and the Phoenix Park Murder,” pp. 
56-58. References in Ulysses to the Phoenix Park murders are not 
extensive. In the longest allusion, an unidentified figure may be James 
Fitzharris, convicted (but not executed) of complicity in the murders. 
Joyce misdates the murders (1881 for 1882) misnames one of the 
conspirators (Denis for James Carey). 


1013. Staley, Thomas F. “The Search for Leopold Bloom: James Joyce 
and Italo Svevo,” pp. 59-63. Joyce helped Svevo get the recognition that 
came late to him, but Joyce also benefited from the Triestine’s friendship: 
much of the Bloom figure [in Ulysses} seems modeled on Svevo. ` 

—John McKiernan 
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KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, XIV, 
1963. . 


1014, Blunden, Edmund. ‘Barry Cornwall and Keats,” pp. 4-7. At one 
time some lines by Barry Cornwall (B. W. Procter) were accepted by 
even H. Buxton Forman as authentic verses by Keats. The question of 
Cornwall’s being a copyist of Keats is posed particularly by his “A Voice” 
ee “Melancholy,” the latter being “suspicious” in its closeness to Keats’s 
ode. 


1015. Kudo, Naotaro. “What a Japanese Thinks of Keats and Shelley,” 
pp. 8-16. English Romanticism has its idiosyncrasies dealing with Nature, 
“reflecting the peculiarity of the English mentality towards it.” When 
Keats and Shelley were introduced to Japan, they immediately appealed 
to the Japanese reader with “their bubbling sense of the throbbing beauty 
of nature.” Enthusiasm for them shows no sign of slackening. The 
poetry of Keats appeals to the Japanese reader chiefly by “the plastic 
solidity of his enthralling sensuousness” interpreted from the actual 
English landscape. To Shelley, the landscape was veiled by a prophetic 
idealism, and the Japanese respond to his expression of the universal 
-sense of nature. 


1016. Borrow, K. T., and Dorothy Hewlett. “Byron: A Link with 
Australia,’ pp. 17-20. While traveling on the Continent in 1819, 
Marshall MacDermott of the British Army recorded his first item of 
Byroniana. In his autobiography he tells of hearing a story which 
described the writing of Beppo as being occasioned by a bet. The second 
item recorded the activities of Byron on the Ionian Islands in 1823 
(when MacDermott was present), including his reactions to a series of 
lectures on “Evidences of Christianity.” MacDermott asserts that upon 
taking leave to England, he carried the last three cantos of Don Juan to 
Sir John Hobhouse. 


1017. Kenyon, Katharine M. R. “Keats and the Countryside,” pp. 24- 
29. Keats once declared that the great difference between his poetry and 
Byron’s was that the latter wrote what he saw, while he himself wrote 
what he imagined. But Keats was essentially a countryman; his poems 
show “how rooted in the very being of Keats was the reality of country 
life and of Nature.” 


1018. Huscher, Herbert. “A New Viviani Letter,” pp. 30-33. A very 
short and undated letter by Teresa Viviani, the “Emily” of ‘Epipsy- 
chidion,” links with a letter of Shelley’s to Claire Clairmont. 


1019. Kilgour, Norman. “Keats and the Abbey Cocks ‘Account,’” pp. 
35-36. Although contradictory and confusing, the Abbey Cocks account 
in the Keats Memorial Library, Hampstead, does throw some light on 
Keats’s money difficulties after 1820. 


nn nes 
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1020. Jarvis, William A. “A Cousin of John Keats,” pp. 37-42. That 
Keats is not mentioned in Memoir of My Father, the Rev. M. J. Jennings, 
M.A., written by a daughter, may be attributed either to a family coolness 
based upon the unsatisfactory administration of the will of Alice Jennings, 
or to ignorance of the family relationship on the part of the daughter. 


1021. Sansom, Clive. ‘‘Keats’s Accent,” pp. 43-45. H. W. Garrod 
seems persuaded that Keats had a Cockney accent. Close examination, 
however, of Keats’s rhyming and of his family and boarding-school 
environments can lend no support to the theory. . 
1022. Brown, T. J. “Some Shelley Forgeries by “Major Byron, ” pp. 47- 
54. The 15 forged Shelley letters recently acquired by the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Association are all the work of the man who called himself 
Major George Gordon de Luna Byron. Lady Shelley’s annotations on 
some of the letters themselves, and on the wrappers that accompany them, 
show that sooner or later she and her advisers recognized them all for 
the forgeries they are. 


—Don Eulert 


KWARTALNIK NEOFILOLOGICZNY (Neophilological Quarterly), 
XI:1, First Quarter 1964, 


1023. Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘Realism and Convention in Medieval Litera- 
ture,” pp. 3-12, Fabliaux and medieval satirical works (English, French, 
German, and Latin) that have been labeled realistic often fail to qualify 
as such. They abound in implausibilities and show derivation from 
literary tradition rather than direct observation of contemporary life. For 
the fabliaux in particular, the term anti-romantic would be more appro- 
priate than realistic. : 


1024. Kaluza, Irena. “William Faulkner’s Subjective Style,” pp. 13-30. 
In order to convey the broken, incoherent functioning of the human mind, 
Faulkner uses the following syntactic devices: non-finite verb forms, 
pronouns with ambiguous reference, various types of free adjuncts (often 
arranged in sets of parallel constructions), and verbless presentations. The 
result is a syntax of fragmentation. l 


1025. Mroczkowski, Przemysław. “Tajemnica Lorda Jima, pp. 31-49. 
The theme of moral responsibility in Conrad's Lord Jim 1s clearly 
announced at the beginning of the novel and taken up again at the end, 


but an element of disharmony appears in the central part. The skepticism 


and uncertainties of both Marlow and Stein disturb the unity and 
consistency of the treatment. (In Polish) 
, &1:3, Third Quarter 1964. 


1026. Sikora, Ruta. ‘The Structural Simplicity of the Early Middle 
English Lyric: Three Examples,” pp. 233-242. Syntactic structures, word 
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order, and internal sound effects as well as metrical patterns and rhyme 

schemes reinforce the effect of symmetry in the ME lyrics “Foweles in 

be frith,” “Svumer is icumen in,” and “Leuedi ic ponke pe.” 
—Margaret Schlauch 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XIII:3, Summer 1963. 


1027. Whitney, Cynthia Kolb. “The War in Antony and Cleopatra,” 
pp. 63-66. The war about which Aztony revolves exists on several levels 
including the external world and the inner worlds of men. Self-conflict 
tages particularly in Antony. In him, virility, associated with the father- 
land of Romie, cannot be reconciled with Egyptian sexuality and femi- 
ninity, and his attraction to Cleopatra as mother-goddess. Antony's self 
is also split in time, as time is considered in Egypt and Rome; poor timing 
contributes to his downfall, and even in him youth and age are in 
conilict. The essential conflict is psychological: Antony is as a child 
nurtured by mother Egypt; but forcibly separated from her in manhood, 
he inevitably becomes tragic. 


1028. Burgess, C. F. “The Seeds of Art: Henry James’s Donnée,” pp. 
67-73, “For Henry James, the creative process began with the donnée, 
‘that which is given,’ the first hint of the story to be.” But he cannot 
be specific about it and resorts to metaphor to tell what it is like. These 
metaphors illuminate the operations of his creative imagination. The 
senses are in the first phase consciously stimulated, alerting the writer to 
the possibilities for a drama; in the second phase, creativity operates in 
the “deep wells” of the unconscious to produce the story—an inexplicable 
process which James can only describe in the imagery of a finished pearl 
or a seed that matures into a flower. 


1029. Day, Robert A. “The Rebirth of Leggatt,” pp. 74-80. Symbols 
of rebirth help explain the function of Leggatt, the mysterious figure in 
Conrad’s ‘The Secret Sharer.” The pattern of rebirth, as exhibited in 
“The Ancient Mariner,” is paralleled in the narrative—Leggatt’s abandon- 
ment of society, his descent into the sea, his passivity and inertness in the 
cabin, and his final burst of activity and entrance into a new order of 
existence. Many details suggest additional parallels with the ancient 
mariner archetype: Leggatt is the mariner doomed as outcast to wander, 
his presence brings the quickening wind, his punishment is dispropor- 
tionate to his crime. Other images illuminate the rebirth pattern: the 
Captain as woman and mother, the cabin as womb, Leggatt as the child, 
etc. 


1030. Cooperman, Stanley. “Willa Cather and the Bright Face of Death,” 
pp. 81-87. In One of Ours, Miss Cather created a study of erotic war 
motivation, the novel being a case history of phallic substitution. For the 
unmanned hero, Claude Wheeler, death by violence is the only possible 
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aphrodisiac. A detailed explication makes this point clear: Claude, 
frustrated in his life, gets an abnormally deep pleasure out of the thought 
of violent death in battle. The novel is valuable “as an examination of 
particular psychological needs which helped fashion the bold journey into 
wat. 


| XIIL:4, Fall 1963. 


1031. Shelton, Jess. “Standard of Living,” pp. 95-96. “Annabel and 
Midge, the two characters in Dorothy Parker's story ‘Standard of Living,’ - 
are perhaps best understood if one considers their actions and motivations 
as examples of latent unclassified schizophrenia.” 


1032. Holland, Norman N. “Romeo’s Dream and the Paradox of 
Literary Realism,” pp. 97-104. Just before he learns of Juliet’s supposed 
death, Romeo briefly recounts his dream (Romeo, V.i.1-11). Shake- 
speare invented this dream for Romeo; nevertheless, it is quite possible 
through several techniques (suggested by Freud in his study of Wilhelm 
Jensen’s Gradiva) to interpret this fictional dream in the context of the 
play as though it were real. [The analysis is made. } 


1033. Gozzi, Raymond. “Melville's Redburn: Civilization and Its 
Discontents,” p. 104. “Melville has a sailor in Redburn present part of 
Freud’s argument in Civilization and Its Discontents: the overcritical 
superego plus psychological castration contributes to making civilized life 
hard to bear.” 


1034. Spilka, Mark. ‘Turning the Freudian Screw: How Not to Do 
It,” pp. 105-111. Freudian critics have not been sufficiently Freudian 
in their interpretation of James’s The Turn of the Screw. The governess 
is not merely neurotic or insane, but she is also prurient and sensitive to 
sex-ghosts; and- the appearance of ghosts to the children cannot be 
considered in terms of generalized evil, but clearly suggests the basic 
Freudian principle of infantile sexuality. Further, when the story is seen 
in the cultural- context of Victorian religious prudery that considers sex 
evil, a context that also includes the evasive author himself, the theme 
is made clear: the impossibility of an adult life that excludes sexuality 
in the name of ideal childlike innocence. 


1035. Kaplan, Morton.. “The American Imago in Retrospect,” pp. 112- 
116. Now that George B. Wilbur has retired as editor, The American 
Imago should carefully reappraise its policy. Psychoanalysis ought to be 
applied to literature with such discrimination as to preserve and reinforce 
aesthetic values. But analysis of some essays in recent issues of the journal, 
such as those by Glaz on Ham. (Al, XVIII:2, 129-158) and Jacobson on 
Dream (AI, XTX:1, 21-26), demonstrate the ridiculous abuses of some 
psychoanalytic criticism. 
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, SIV:1, Winter 1964. 


1036, Hepburn, James G. {a}, and Norman Holland [b}. “A Dream 
That Hath-No Bottom,” pp. 3-6. [Discussion of Holland’s essay in 
L&P, XII:4, 97-104.} [a] One may raise questions concerning the 
incongruity of realistic dream in a stylized work of art, to conclude that 
Shakespeare was not writing a real dream and that, therefore, his artistic 
dream ought more profitably be compared with real dream. fb} What the 
audience thinks it sees in the dream may properly be analyzed. 


1037. Lydenberg, John [a], and Mark Spilka {b}. “Comment on Mr. 
Spilka’s Paper,” pp. 6-8, 34. [See Spilka’s essay in.LGP, XIII:4, 105- 
111.} [a] There exists the possibility of endlessly multiple interpretations 
for James’s Turn of the Screw, read in relation to other James stories of 
the late 90's. {b} The ambiguity in the story is limited to the question 
about the kinds of evil inflicted upon the children by the servant sex- 
ghosts. This question James explored with an awareness of conflicting 
Victorian attitudes, . 


1038. Rogers, Robert. “The ‘Ineludible Gripe’ of Billy Budd,” pp. 9-22. 
Melville’s Billy Budd suffers from stuttering. This local defect ‘‘conspires 
with his psychic censor to block the expression of hostility” to authority. 
Thereby it betrays “a moral flaw in the seemingly so innocent sailor” and 
“represents a passion which inexorably grips all men who struggle for 
selfhood and autonomy.” Billy: is the normal son who rebels, and he is 
contrasted with Claggart, his alter ego, the abnormal submissive son with 
latent homosexuality. Thus Billy plays his role in the Oedipal struggle 
and becomes a classic tragic hero. 


1039. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. “A Clinical View of the Tragic,” pp. 
23-34, The tragic theater and the clinician’s office share the theme of 
human nature, complex conflict, human speech, sympathy for and identi- 
fication with the suffering individual, and the grandeur of the tragic 
vision. The audience and the therapist are “safe” in that they are distanced 
from suffering and can calmly take a god’s-eye view of tragedy. The 
audience and the therapist also teminate their experience with suffering 
within a brief period of time, thereby demonstrating the absence of deep 
entanglements. The hero in Ham. is like the patient who cannot fully 
know himself; and the spectators achieve pleasing insights just like the 
clinician and are ennobled just as the patient under therapy. 


, XIV:2, Spring 1964. 


1040. Holland, Norman N. “Literary Value: A Psychoanalytic 
Approach,” pp. 43-55. The New Criticism avoids evaluation for explan- 
ation, as demonstrated in an objective analysis of Lovelace’s ‘The 
Scrutinie.” But psychoanalysis, on the basis of its principle that literature 
is a response to the disturbances of life as a form of play, can establish 
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value. Thus from the psychoanalytic point of view the poem reveals a 
split between affectionate and sensual currents of love that it succeeds in 
resolving only on the rhetorical level. Therefore as it unpleasantly portrays 
regression into the primitive gratification of the aggressive male ego, 
we feel it is not satisfactory as a form of play that helps master psychic 
disturbances and hence not a good poem. But “To Lucasta, Going to the 
Warres” successfully synthesizes sacred and profane love in the compre- 
hensive idea of chaste honor. Thus as it achieves a dignified sublimation 
of a disturbance and points to mature civilized mastery, this poem is . 
good. . 
1041. Shapiro, Stephen A. “‘Othello’s Desdemona,” pp. 56-61. A 
psychoanalytic exploration of his internal conflicts strengthens the 
argument that Othello remains blind and is the object of irony at the 
end of the play. Othello never sees or admits that hate is mixed with his 
love of Desdemona. He degrades her in order to destroy her and so can 
kiss and kill. Such is the basis for the irony in his final speech. 


1042. Winters, Warrington. “De Quincey and the Archetypal Death 
Wish: A Note on The English Mail Coach,” pp. 61-63. De Quincey 
described the death wish in “The Vision of Sudden Death,” Part If of 
The English Mail Coach (1849). 


, &IV:3-4, Summer-Fall 1964. 


1043. Faber, M. D. “Two Studies in Self-Aggression in Shakespearean 
Tragedy,” pp. 80-96, Claudius’s alcoholic leanings, properly appraised, 
shed light on his personal struggle and the symbolic fabric of Ham. 
Alcoholism suggests self-destructiveness, and behind it in Claudius stands 
a guilty conscience. So Claudius wishes to destroy a part of himself 
through drink, and wine mixed with venom finally does kill him. 
Desdemona (in Oth.) is also self-destructive in that her love is sacrificial. 
As love’s martyr absolutely submissive to her husband, she becomes 
particularly sympathetic to the Elizabethan audience. Her self-destruc- 
tiveness expresses the depth of her loyalty and devotion. As for Othello, 
although his suicide is ambivalent, it is clear he kills himself so that 
his better self, the noble Moor, may live. 


1044. Ravich, Robert A. “Shakespeare and Psychiatry,’ pp. 97-105. 
Amariah Brigham in an essay written for the American Journal of 
Insanity in 1844 noted that Shakespeare in several plays accurately 
described madness and prescribed humane cures. 


1045. Rogers, Robert [a], Norman N. Holland {b}, and H. M. Rich- 
mond fc}. “Comment and Reply,” pp. 116-127. [a] Holland, in his 
essay on Lovelace’s poetry [see L&P, XIV:2, 43-55], commits a “clinical 
fallacy.” That is, he assumes that clinical values are the same as moral 
and aesthetic ones. Donne’s “The Relic,” for example, betrays unhealthy 
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clinical features, yet possesses aesthetic merit. [b} The psychoanalytic 
content of a poem can be used to predict its audience appeal, and on this 
basis assessment of aesthetic value can follow. fc} Holland’s interpre- 
tation of Lovelace’s “To Lucasta” fails to consider the drama of the 
poem—that the lover abandons his beloved and risks death for honor and 
principle, and that, thereby, he demonstrates loyalty to a lady to whom 
he will return. 


—Martin Kallich 


LONDON MAGAZINE, IV:8, November 1964. 


1046. “Ten “Comments on a Questionnaire,” pp. 28-40. [Robert 
Conquest, Gavin Ewart, Roy Fuller, Elizabeth Jennings, Douglas Living- 
stone, Norman MacCaig, Peter Porter, Stephen Spender, Louis Simpson, 
and Judith Wright comment upon the contemporary poet’s attitude to 
“the so-called modernist revolution.” } 


1047. Nemerov, Howard. ‘“‘Attentiveness and Obedience,” pp. 41-49. 
Like many beginners of his generation, Nemerov learned to value features 
of style: irony, difficulty, erudition, and ambiguity; but he now regards 
simplicity and the appearance of ease in the measure as primary values. 


1048. Symons, Julian. “Miss Edith Sitwell Have and Had and Heard,” 
pp. 50-63. The early Edith Sitwell, playing with words and rhythms 
cleverly and charmingly, was an original poet. But the area within which 
her kind of originality works successfully is an extremely limited one. Her 
inability to see and hear what is around her is her deepest limitation as 
a poet, This is revealed in her later poems: when she gave up levity and 
became serious, she offered us extravagance of language in place of deep 
feeling. 


1049. Hamilton, Jan. “Four Conversations,” pp. 64-85. [Thom Gunn, 
Philip Larkin, Christopher Middleton, and Charles Tomlinson, in dialogue 
form, give their views on the nature of the poetry they try to write, and 
comment on the poetry written by “the more interesting” of their 
contemporaries. } 


1050. Dodsworth, Martin. “The Climate of Pain in Recent Poetry,” pp. 
86-95. “There seems to be no tone of voice in which the truths about 
Auschwitz can be decently spoken; yet only when those truths have been 
pronounced and acknowledged can we hope to understand fully their 
significance for ourselves. To find that tone of voice is a task for poets.” 
Such a task is implied in the themes of violence and cruelty that charac- 
terize the subject matter of the poets who came to maturity after World 
War II. Thom Gunn’s strength is related to his ability to handle the 
subject of atrocity, whereas Philip Larkin’s derives from his deliberate 
refusal to deal with such subject-matter. Both poets “find themselves 
driven to a certain formality in their art,” while others have tried to 
encompass their subject by a form imitative of the disorder they portray. 
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1051. Ricks, Christopher. “Cliché as ‘Responsible Speech’: Geoffrey 
Hill,” pp. 96-101. Of all present poets Hill most persistently tackles 
the problem of what to do about dead language. He has seen the need 
to use the cliché deliberately, “but ‘rinsed and restored to function as 
responsible speech, ” not only for comic purposes, but also to capture 
the tragic aspects of life. 


—-Robert Yackshaw 


MARK TWAIN JOURNAL, XI:4, Summer 1962 (The Ernest Heming- 
way Memorial Number). 


1052. Baker, Carlos. “Iwo Rivers: Mark Twain and Hemingway,” p. 
2. A clear example of Hemingway’s stylistic debt to Twain may be had 
by comparing the description of the river in Chapter 19 of Huckleberry 


Finn with Hemingway's passage on rivers in Chapter 31 of A Farewell 
to Arms. 


1053. Dieckmann, Edward A., Jr. “The Hemingway Hypnosis,” pp. 
3-4. The famous Hemingway style did not spring into being full-grown: 
like every other style it was derivative, or bate, a composite carefully 
constructed. We may find its origins in Miss Stein, who taught him repe- 
tition and the handling of violence; in Pound, who taught him to eschew 
surplus modifiers; in Sherwood Anderson, Scott Fitzgerald, Stephen 
Crane, Ambrose Bierce. Indeed a sample passage from Crane’s “Open 
Boat” is indistinguishable from the Hemingway style. 


1054.. Brocki, Sister Mary Damascene. “Faulkner and Hemingway: 
Values in a Modern World,” pp. 5-9. Among modern writers, Heming- 
way and Faulkner are the most articulate defenders of man’s inherent 
nobility; both are keen analysts of the materialism that has confused 
man’s sense of values. In his early work, Faulkner concentrates upon the 
destruction of the old order in the South because of its greed and mater- 
ialism, and upon the total absence of values in a world of the Snopeses. 
Hemingway, in his early work, reveals the aimlessness of those who have 
lost their idealism. Finally, in “The Bear” and in The Old Man and the 
Sea, these two authors offer positive values as avenues to modern man’s 
recovery. In both stories these values are discovered by the respective 
protagonists after they have penetrated beyond the superficiality of 
materialism. ee | 


1055. White, William. “Hemingway-iana: Annotated,” pp. 11-13. For 
those interested in a fairly complete checklist of articles about Heming- 
way, see Carlos Bakers Hemingway and His Critics, pp. 179-298. 
[Includes an annotated list of complete books on Hemingway chrono- 
logically arranged. } 
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, XII:1, Spring 1963. 


1056. Tanner, Tony. “Mark Twain and Wattie Bowser,” pp. 1-6. In 
1880, a 12-year-old Dallas youth wrote a school essay on the man he 
would most like to exchange places with—Mark Twain—and mailed it 
to his idol with the question of whether the older man would like to 
exchange places with him. Twain, then stalled at the end of the Granger- 
ford episode in Huckleberry Finn, took the time to write a 12-page answer 
significant on at least two counts. First, it reveals Twain’s attitude 
toward youth in terms of the problems he was facing in the composition 
of his masterpiece; and ad it contains a long revelatory passage on 


style. [Lengthy quotes from the letter illustrate these significant 
comments. | 


1057. Kanellakou, Chris. “Mark Twain and the Chinese,” pp. 7-9. 
Foner, in his Mark Twain: Social Critic, quotes Twain to the effect that 
while he was not fond of the Chinese, he was still less fond of seeing 
them wronged and abused. A study of the author’s lectures, short stories, 
essays, and fugitive pieces reveals that he was much concerned over the 
injustice done to the Chinese by white men, and he often reminds his 
readers of how trustworthy and naive the Chinese are in the face of abuse. 


1058. Kamei, Shunsuke, “Mark Twain in Japan,” pp. 10-11. The first 
appearance of Twain's work in Japanese, an 1899 translation of The 
Prince and the Pauper, was rendered not as a social study novel but as a 
tale for boys and girls. In 1903 Hoichian Hara began translating Twain's 
short stories for Japanese magazines, but the foremost translator, Kuni 
Sasaki, rendered most of Twain’s major works into Japanese between 1909 
and 1920. All translators before 1940 were primarily interested in Twain 
the humorist; the first rendering of a serious work with accuracy was 
Nakamura’s Huckleberry Finn in 1941. Twain is now widely read in 
Japan, but he is still chiefly-regarded as a humorist. | 


1059. “The Bear and Huckleberry Finn: Heroic Quests for Moral 
Liberation,” pp. 12-13. Ike McCaslin and Huck Finn have much in 
common: both are lonely boys, both are in search of values, both are 
undergoing initiatory experiences, both are facing a test of social values, 
and both are undertaking a quest for a reliable personal moral code. 


1060. Gale, Robert L. “The Prince and the Pauper and King Lear,” pp. 
14-17. Shortly before the writing of The Prince and the Pauper, ‘Twain 
attended a German production of Lear, and resemblances between the two 
works are numerous “but not sufficiently in the open to have been the 
result of any sustained intention.” 


1061. McNamara, Eugene. “A Note on ‘My Platonic Sweetheart,’ ” 
pp. 18-19. Twain’s “My Platonic Sweetheart” is a very serious work in 
which the author abandons all attempts at humor to recount each mani- 
festation of a recurrent dream in vivid detail. The piece is, therefore, 
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“a very rich and allusive key to Twain’s deepest feelings about dreams, 
sex, children, innocence and the terrors of adulthood.” 


, XIT:2, Spring 1964. 


1062. Dell, Floyd. “My Friend Edna St. Vincent Millay,’ pp. 1-3. 
Dell first met Edna Millay in December 1917, and for many years there- 
after they were much in love, but she would never consent to marry him. 


{Some of his sonnets to her in those days around World War I are 
included. | 


1063. Hemingway, Leicester. “Ernest Hemingway's Boyhood Reading,” 
pp. 4-5. Among Hemingway’s favorites when he was young were Kipling, 
Scott, Stevenson, and Mark Twain. 


1064. Dillingham, William B. “Setting and Theme in Tom Sawyer,” 
pp. 6-8. The work of Blair, Lewis Leary, and others has revealed that 
Tom Sawyer deserves serious attention for its theme: the maturation of 
the protagonist through a sequence of four episodes. A study of the 
natural settings and the symbols that arise therefrom substantiates this 
position, especially the study of the antithetical settings of Cardiff Hill 
and the cave: the first symbolizes the dream-world of youthful illusion 
and the latter the stern realities of terror and death. 


1065. Ratner, Marc L. “Two Letters of Mark Twain,” p. 9. Two 
previously unpublished letters written by Twain to the Norwegian- 
American writer and teacher Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen are offered as 


throwing light on Twain’s literary and financial concerns in the years 
1880-1882. 


1066. Brown, Clarence A. “Hackleberry Finn: A Study in Structure and 
Point of View,” pp. 10-15. Study of the structure and point of view in 
Huckleberry Finn reveals that it must be read as a pastoral, “albeit one 
on which a nightmare world of human injustice and brutality constantly 
impinges.” Read as a pastoral, the concluding sections of the novel are 
not disturbing; they represent Huck’s return to the world of a boy, the 
world he was forced to leave and toward which he has yearned to return. 
Huck, in spite of a developing moral consciousness, remains a part of 
the world with which the novel opened. This reading is borne out by 
observing that Huck is both first person narrator and the center of 
revelation in the work, and by close attention to the episodic structure. 


, XIT:3, Winter 1964-1965. 


1067. Flory, Claude R. “Huck, Sam and the Small-Pox,” pp. 1-2. 
Hamlin Hill and Walter Blair have both pointed out the wide variety 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe-Mark Twain parallels, but strangely an inter- 
esting one has been passed over. We find in Miss Stowe’s Sam Lawson's 
Fireside Stories of 1871 an interesting precursor of the smallpox ruse 
used by Huck Finn to prevent Jim’s capture. ` 
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1068. Rodnon, Stewart. “Mark Twain's Get-Rich-Quick Schemes: A 
Balance Sheet,” pp. 3-5. When Twain engaged in business ventures 
for quick gain, he usually failed; but in his use of get-rich-quick schemes 
in his fiction he showed a great gain. His obsession with sudden wealth 
stemmed from two sources: early poverty and latent romanticism. 
Schemes to acquire sudden wealth appear in a half-dozen of his most 
famous works, and usually the easy money comes from one of three ways: 
passively received money, a quirk of good fortune, or chicanery. 


1069. Woodward, Robert H. “Jack London’s Lost Poem,” pp. 6-7. In 
a letter to Mabel Applegarth dated May 4, 1899, Jack London referred 
to a poem he had sent the San Francisco Call that had never been returned. 
This “lost” poem was first printed in a four-page folder in 1932, and 
again in a six-page folder in 1958. [The 1932 printing, which throws 
great biographical light upon London’s career, is reproduced. } 


1070. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “The American Scene: Dickens and Mark 
Twain,” pp. 9-11. Perhaps piqued by the response to his American Notes, 
Dickens sent the protagonist of his next novel to America and indulged 
himself in vehement caricatures of Americans and American life. The 
reader of Martin Chuzzlewit is at once struck with the similarities between 
it and the social criticism of his native land produced by Twain, especially 
in The Gilded Age. Both authors decry American boastfulness, lack of 
culture, chicanery, and political immorality. But Dickens’s criticisms are 
those of a bitter man; Twain’s are more tolerantly sympathetic. 


1071. Schell, Edgar T. ‘ ‘Pears’ and ‘Is’ in Padd’nhead Wilson,’ pp. 
12-14. While its plot is ill-contrived, ““Padd’nhead Wilson is a far more 
unified, more balanced novel than many of its critics have been willing 
to grant. As an exposition of the shifting, extremely fine line between 
appearance and reality, it stands firmly in the mainstream of Mark 
Twain's art.” 

—George T. Watkins, III 


MEANJIN, XXII:4, December 1963. 


1072. Malos, Ellen. “Jack Lindsay's Essay on Katharine Susannah 
Prichard’s Novels,” pp. 413-416. In his essay on Miss Prichard 
(Meanjin, XX:4, 366-387) Lindsay mistakes intention for achievement. 
Actually the novelist failed to “unify her vision of life.” In her work 
there is an unresolved conflict between her “love of nature and man close 
to nature” and her “view of the necessity of social development.” Her 
characters are split down the middle, with intelligence fighting emotion. 
Lindsay wrongly attributes to Miss Prichard “a unified dialectical view 
of man, nature, and society.” The fact is that she never quite freed 
herself from “early romantic anarchism.” 
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1073. Lindsay, Jack. “Jack Lindsay in Reply,” pp. 416-417. It is true that 
“the deep ties” which Miss Prichard felt for the pioneering community led 
to “certain confusion and limitations.” But she can and does treat not only 
the community in its early stages, when the “simple fusion” of people, 
work, and nature is possible, but also a later society of “growing 
alienation,” while retaining her sense of what “natural harmonies” are. 
Therefore she deals with “‘self-divided individuals” who struggle to win 
“some sort of human wholeness out of a disintegrative world.” 


1074. Phillips, A. A. “Henry Lawson” (rev.-art., Denton Prout, Henry 
Lawson: The Grey Dreamer), pp. 426-429. Lawson considered himself 
a failure almost before he began because of a sense of “his inadequacy 
to life.” Yet, although he has none of the specific gifts of the poet, “his 
better verse is the stuff of literature.” His true gifts are seen in his 
stories. But just as he seemed on “the edge of an exciting development” 
in these, his writing “withered,” partly because of personal misfortune 
but also partly because of “the climate of Australian literary response” in 
his time. 


, SXTI:1, March 1964. 


1075. Bavinton, Anne. “The Darkness of Brennan’s ‘Lilith, ” pp. 63-69. 
Christopher Brennan’s “Lilith” poems are not “obscure” in the sense that 
the poet fails to make the subject of the poem “able to be discovered.” 
He makes good use of the techniques of “vagueness, analogy, and 
symbol.” His failure consists of “a lack of wholeness in the basic pre- 
sentation of spiritual reality.” 7 


1076. Elliott, Ralph. “For ‘Hell’ Read ‘Heaven’: To Eric Partridge on 
His Seventieth Birthday,” pp. 83-88. Partridge ranks among “the fore- 
most lexicographers of the English language” by virtue of his three big 
dictionaries. As lexicographer and etymologist he displays “‘scholarship, 
imagination, and good sense.” Partridge has made himself a “valuable, 
indispensable nuisance” like Fowler. Usage and Abusage is provoca- 
tive but also highly informative. He has “rendered splendid service to 
the cause of the English language.” 


1077. Tolchard, Clifford. “Letters from John Cowper Powys,” pp. 
89-92. [Includes excerpts from letters to Tolchard from Powys in 1942, 
1943, and 1957 on writing and writers. } 

—John Patton 


MODERN AGE, VHI:3, Summer 1964. 


1078. Wagner, Geoffrey. “John Bull’s Other Empire,” pp. 284-290. 
American ideas of the British -empire have been largely formed by 
misreadings of the novels of Kipling, Conrad, Forster, Cary, Orwell, and 
lesser writers, until we now have a “‘cliché—possibly a U.N. cliché.” 
We grossly distort these novels by reading them with present-day “Liberal” 
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preconceptions. In the colonial world they picture, race and color were 
not so important as class and moral distinctions. Overcoming the hard- 
ships of “being out there” developed character in the colonists; and often 


colonist and native are shown as united against the effete, “retrograde” 
Whitehall. 


1079. Munson, Gorham. “The Classicism of Robert Frost,’ pp. 291- 
305, Frost was a poet in the classical tradition (notwithstanding Yvor 
Winters’s perversely wrongheaded denial, based on preconceived and 
humorless misreading of the poems). Frost modeled his poetry after 
Virgil, Horate, and “the old Greeks”; rejected romanticism and the cult 
of self-expression; occupied humanistic middle ground between Rousseau 
and the Naturalists; gave high place to form and communication in his 
poetic, congenial to the anti-romanticists Paul Elmer More and Irving 
Babbitt. His poetic style was not “conversational,” as Winters charges, 
but “related to utterance,” to the “sound that sense in speech makes.” 
{Munson includes personal reminiscences of association with Frost dating 
from the 20’s. | 


, VITI:4, Fall 1964. 


1080. Morris, John N. “Gibbon’s Fortunes,” pp. 389-398. Edward 
Gibbon’s autobiography, revealing a Gibbon few have admired, is, in 
fact, an admirably honest book, a professional historian’s faithful collec- 
tion of materials his later biographers would legitimately require for 
writing his mental history. It emphasizes the role of fortune in both 
senses of the word—chance and money—in making his achievements 
possible. He cherished few illusions and was strikingly unemotional, 
perhaps as a result of his singular childhood. The book shows “the 
alchemy that creates civilization,’ bringing art and ideas out of material 
wealth. 


1081. Hart, Jeffrey. “John Dryden: Politics of Style,” pp. 399-408. 
The 20th-century tise of Dryden’s reputation coincides with other drastic 
shifts in consciousness. The Dryden revival was pioneered by T. S. Eliot, 
whose literary concerns resembled Dryden’s in highly significant ways. 
Dryden’s revolt against metaphysical poetry (like Eliot's against roman- 
ticism) was reaction against individualism in favor of ordered form, 
literary and social. His political poems were almost religious in their zeal 
for political stability; the religious poems anticipate Newman and Eliot 
in rejecting Enlightenment doctrines in favor of Christianity; and his 
late translations sewed classical ideals already beginning to wane. Possibly 
his sudden religious involvement grew out of his dedication to language, 
since language connotatively enshrines civilized values. 

—John O. Waller 


PERSONALIST, XLV:4, Autumn 1964. 


1082. Toler, Sister Colette. “Willa Cather’s Vision of the Artist,” pp. 
503-523. The themes running through all of Miss Cather’s works on 
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artists reflect her concise vision of the artist as being dedicated, uncompro- 
mising, and alive with the desire of art and of creative genius as springing 
from “the inscrutable wisdom of God.” She is concerned with the artist’s 
fight to maintain his integrity in a world dominated by Philistines, the 
struggle of sensitivity against compromise and medioctity, the toll taken 
by the artist’s isolation, and the study of the creative essence and its 
growth. 


1083. Allen, James L., Jr. “William Butler Yeats’s One Myth,” pp. 524- 
532. The central motif in Yeats’s work, which dominates and organizes 
subsidiary patterns of imagery, is that of man and god in urfion, a theme 
in keeping with the poet’s non-Christian theism and Platonic dualism. 
The complexity of the private mythology of A Vision depends upon the 
“simple myth that somewhere, somehow man’s soul may achieve identi- 
fication with a spirit in the universe even more divine than his own.” 
—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XLI:2, April 1962. 


1084. Roper, Alan H. “Boethius and the Three Fates of Beowulf,” 
pp. 386-400. In Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, Fatum is the 
impersonal force translating the infinite will of a providential God into 
the finite world of man; Fortuna is the lot of individuals, and both Fatum 
and Fortuna are subject to God. The Alfredian Boethius translated Fatum 
and Fortuna as Wyrd, giving rise to speculation that the author of Beowulf 
shared beliefs with Boethius. But in Beowulf, Wyrd appears to have three 
distinct meanings: (1) the general fate of man that from his birth he is 
doomed to die; (2) man’s own particular death in a specific instance; and 
(3) a death figure similar to the Valkyries, which snatches away bodies 
or is a personified destroyer. Hence Boethius has little part in Beowulf, 
except insofar as the Beowulf poet subordinates Wyrd to his God, as 
Boethius subordinated Fatum and Fortuna to his. 


1085. Murphy, James J. “John Gowers Confessio Amantis and the 
First Discussion of Rhetoric in the English Language,’ pp. 401-411. 
‘There seems to be little reason to believe . . . that there was a viable 
rhetorical tradition in fourteenth-century England similar to that in France 
and Italy ... in the preceding century” as is so commonly supposed. 
Aside from references to rhetoric by Chaucer, the first extended com- 
mentary on rhetoric is Gower's Confessio Amantis, Book VII, based not on 
Vinsauf’s Poetria Nova or other sources of traditional rhetoric, but on 
Brunetto Latini’s Tresor for H. 1-1698 and on the Secretrum Secretorum, 
ascribed falsely by Latini to Aristotle, for the lines following. Gower’s 
ignorance and naïveté in rhetorical matters and in quoting Latini suggest 
that he, along with his contemporaries, knew little about Ciceronian and 
Aristotelian rhetoric. 
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1086. Williams, Aubrey. “The ‘Fall’ of China and The Rape of the 
Lock,” pp. 412-425. Images of vessels and crockery inform Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock; an examination of their use in literature before and after 
Pope suggests that women are most often vessels beautiful but fragile. 
The breaking of crockery in literature has meant defloration of virgins. 
Belinda is associated with china, as chastity which is insecure, and her 
fall is the deflowering of her spirit as well as her body. Parallels of her 
fall to Paradise Lost suggest the serious morality underlying the poem. 
That Belinda fails to make her fall a fortunate one by a “good humored” 
response is a greater fall for her; this final ill-tempered response is her 
greatest respense, and it is when Pope chooses to use his final image of 
crockery. 


1087. Coley, William B. “The ‘Remarkable Queries’ in the Champion,” 
pp. 426-436. Henry Fielding’s authorship of the “Remarkable Queries” by 
“B.T.” appearing in the Champion beginning with the issue of October 
7, 1740, is based on a statement by an opposition paper that the “queries” 
are in the style of a man acquainted with Jaw. An examination of the 
“Remarkable Queries” shows that anyone may have written them, trained 
in law or not, and that they may have been written by the editorial staff 
of the Champion, in particular Fielding’s associate Ralph. Persona and 
persona for persona are so entangled, however, that authorship may never 
be ascertained. 


1088. Baker, Sheridan. “Fieldings Amelia and the Materials of 
Romance,” pp. 437-449. Though the middle part of Fielding’s Amelia 
is realistic, the beginning and conclusion are romantic. Captain Booth’s 
departure for war and his servant’s return for a casket are from Orlando 
Furioso: the elevated diction and “‘last-act conversion” are from the 
romances. Before, realistic details and improbable incidents had been 
fused by comedy in Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. Amelia, however, 
attempts to be serious, and thus the romantic framework jars against the 
realistic passages. This “may be formulated into a kind of first law of 
the thermodynamics of sentimentalism: put romance under realistic 
pressure, and, unless the comic lid is on, a good deal of the substance 
goes up in sentimental steam.” 


1089. Cohen, Ralph. “The Transformation of Passion: A Study of 
Hume’s Theories of Tragedy,” pp. 450-464. Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature contains two accounts of the pleasure derived from tragedy: first, 
through the spectator’s realization that the tragedy was fiction, and 
second, through sympathetic identification. This part was revised in 
Four Dissertations and the passages on sympathy deleted. His chief 
problem subsequently was to explain the pleasure derived from painful 
experiences. The result, “Of Tragedy,” al gaa radically from 18th- 
century theories of tragedy: Hume proposed a conversion of passion in 
which artistry seized the spectator’s interest in real life and converted it 
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into aesthetic emotion; because of the spectator’s contagion, Hume felt 
the tragedy should establish an (ethical) point of view. Unlike his 
critics and other theorists, he based spectator pleasure in contemplation of 
the art object alone. He thus broke from Hobbes but is a basis for Kant. 


1090. Stratman, Carl J. “English Tragedy: 1819-1823,” pp. 465-474. 
. Current studies and conclusions concerning drama of the 19th century 
a entirely on not more than one tenth of the tragedies actually 
published. A close study of those published between 1819 and 1823 
shows that the playwrights belittled the form themselves, many wrote 
to be read rather than staged, and a good number were inter&sted in Italy 
or Greece. [A full bibliography is appended listing all the tragedies 
between 1819 and 1823 including 35 not listed in Allardyce Nicoll’s 
A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850, rev. ed.} 


1091. Inman, Billie Andrew. “The Organic Structure of Marius the 
Epicurean,” pp. 475-491. In Marius the Epicurean Walter Pater wished 
to describe, he said, “ ‘the sort of religious phase possible for the modern 
mind.’” Marius is neither a hodge-podge, nor a study of Victorian pro- 
gressivism, as modern critics claim, but a study of temperament giving 
force and structural unity to the novel. “The boy is father to the man”: 
Marius’s boyhood characteristics—the contemplative attitude, the aesthetic 
appreciation—-never leave him. Life for Marius concerns itself with three 
conflicts: (1) pure aesthetic judgment vs. moral concern; (2) skepticism 
which engenders despair vs. mysticism which engenders hope; and (3) 
a tendency to develop the mind in detachment vs. a sympathy for the 
suffering of all creatures which demarids action. 


1092. Mackenzie, Manfred. “Henry James: Serialist Early and Late,” 
pp. 492-499. James’s practice counters his somewhat loftier statements 
about the chafing effects of having to serialize his novels. In early work, 
such as The American, we can see how the “cliff-hanger’’ ending for 
installments and James’s own theory (announced later) of “narrative 
blocks” were born in the necessities and conventions of magazine serials. 
By the time of The Ambassadors, a feeling for proportion and rhythm had 
become subconscious with him, and his own serial art much more subtle. 
Yet the experience of serialization helped shape the later novels, encourag- 
ing James’s penchant for melodrama and prompting the overall structure of 
The Ambassadors, a novel, like many serials, grounded in the technique 
of successive disclosures. 


1093. Novarr, David, ‘“ ‘Gray Dissimulation’: Ford and Milton,” pp. 
500-504. The use of the phrase “gray dissimulation” by both John Ford 
in The Broken Heart aa Milton in Paradise Regained is in altogether 
different contexts and with different suggestions. This difference 
disproves any notion of influence. i 
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1094, Sankey, Benjamin T., Jr. “Coleridge on Milton’s Satan,” pp. 504- 
508. Coleridge’s sympathetic and perceptive interpretation of Satan in 
Paradise Lost results from answers he discovered to two other concerns: 
(1) the philosophical problem of determining the relationship between 
noumena and phenomenal worlds, and (2) the political problem of 
interpreting the character of Napoleon as a man who derived his intense 
strength from his devotion to selfish principles. Although he brought 
other theories. to bear on literary interpretation, Coleridge here emerges 
closer to the original Satan than either Blake or Shelley, 


1095. Austin, Allen. “Satire and Theme in The Scarlet Letter,” pp. 508- 
511. Throughout The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne “ridicules the hard- 
heartedness, blindness, and hypocrisy of the Puritan rulers in order to 
point up the absolute necessity of compassion—a compassion based on a 
mature awareness of the imperfection common to all men.” 


1096. Marcus, Mordecai. ‘The Three-fold View of Nature in “The Open 
Boat,’ ” pp. 511-515. Most critics have seen nature in Crane’s “The Open 
Boat” as cruel or indifferent. Actually, the men’s thoughts about nature 
are seen in three stages: ‘first as malevolently hostile, then as thought- 
lessly hostile, and finally as wholly indifferent.” With this unfolding 
unawareness comes a compensating, increasing sense of brotherhood 
among the men. 


1097. Brooks, Roger L. “‘A Deptford Poet’: An Addition and a Cor- 
rection to the Matthew Arnold Bibliography,” pp. 515-517. In attempting 
to identify Arnold’s anonymous and pseudonymous articles in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Faser Neiman has cited the review of The Autobiography of 
Mrs. Fletcher (the Gazette, June 10, 1875), but the citation is suspect 
since the review shows none of Arnold’s characteristics. Since Arnold's 
unpublished financial accounts do show he wrote something at that period 
for the Gazette, the review, titled “A Deptford Poet,” of Charles P. 
O’Conor’s Songs of a Life is almost certainly Arnold’s work: the senti- 
ments are Arnoldian and so is the style. 


1098. Monteiro, George. “Another Princess,” pp. 517-518. Princess 
Maria Belgiojoso of Rome may well have been part of the basis for the 
Princess in James's The Princess Casamassima, as well as her mother, the 
Princess Christina Belgiojoso, as has been contended earlier. 


1099. Oliphant, Robert. “Middle English Baner,” pp. 518-519. The 
single instance of baner cited by the Middle English Dictionary, fascicle 
Bi, from The Song of Roland may make it suspect; it is far easier to 
believe that it is a synonym of gonfanon, or pennon attached to the spear, 
as the syntax of the passage from Roland strongly suggests. 
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, XLI:3, July 1962. 


1100. Alleman, G. S., et al. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current 
Bibliography,” pp. 521-646. 


 XLI:4, October 1962. 


1101. Erdman, David V., ef al. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1961,” pp. 649-729. [Brief notes 
and Dissertation Abstracts are generally omitted, as are writers who are 
chiefly historians and philosophers rather than literary authors, but reviews 
(not compiled in PMLA or elsewhere) are now included.]} ° 


1102. Goldgar, Bertrand A. “Pope’s Theory of the Passions: The Back- 
ground of Epistle H of the Essay on Man,” pp. 730-743. By examining 
Pope’s theories of the passions, we learn that his method was eclecticism, 
but the fusion is uniquely his. With Montaigne, and Glanvill, he held to 
a skeptical insistence on the limits of human reason. He held to an anti- 
Stoic commonplace that passions are the source of human vigor and, 
unlike Bolingbroke, agreed with the general Peripatetic principle that 
passions, when governed by reason, exalted a man and brought about 
virtue. The concept of the ruling passion, similar to the Elizabethan 
humoural psychology is uniquely Pope’s own. In adapting various tra- 
ditions, Pope is sometimes inconsistent but always supports his general 
principle that “partial evil is Universal good.” 


1103. Shroeder, John W. ‘“Hawthorne’s “The Man of Adamant’: A 
Spenserian Source-Study,” pp. 744-756. “It steadily becomes less and less 
an exaggeration to say that the impact of Spenser on Hawthorne's fiction 
was enormous and decisive.” ‘The Man of Adamant,” like Book I of 
The Faerie Queene, is a double allegory, both spiritual and historical, 
although Hawthorne robs his story of its allusive richness by deliberate 
concealment of his Spenserian analogue and by deliberate misdirection 
(to Biblical allusions). Hawthorne first mentioned his ideas for the story 
in his notebooks in a somewhat different form; the change, including the 
Man of Adamant’s living metamorphosis (modelled after Fradubio) is 
Hawthorne's rereading of The Faerie Queene, 1.1.1-28. 


1104. Schweik, Robert C. “Theme, Character, and Perspective in Hardy's 
The Return of the Native,” pp. 757-767. In parallel treatments of 
Eustacia, Mrs. Yeobright, and Clym, archetypal goddess, philosopher, and 
Carlylean hero, Hardy “invites us to take a Darwinian view of man’s 
intellectual history as a progression upward,” but turns on such belief in 
the final irony of Clym’s preaching. Eustacia is the pagan past, Mrs. 
Yeobright the transitional present, and Clym the ascetic future, for the 
chronological stages of human growth. But each character is strengthened 
by insight and weakened finally by distorted views. 
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1105. Reed, Mary Brookbank. ‘Chaucer's Sely Carpenter,” pp. 768-769. 
In “The Miller's Tale” Chaucer refers to the carpenter John three times 
as Sely. The word then meant, paradoxically, fortunate, pious, blessed, 
harmless, pitiable, and insignificant, Chaucer applies all these meanings 
to John in the fabliau, and this is a good part of the joke. 


1106. Williamson, Karina. “Herbert’s Reputation in the Eighteenth 
Century,” pp. 769-775. Although the metaphysical mode was alten to 
_ the 18th century and Herbert enjoyed no approval among literary men, 
he was remarkably popular among churchmen and hymn collectors. A 
number of them, however, including John Wesley, mutiliated Herbert's 
poems, ignoring or changing the imagery and valuing them, apparently, 
only for their personal religious sentiment. 


> XLII:1, January 1963. 


1107. Cubeta, Paul M. “A Jonsonian Ideal: “To Penshurst,’’’ pp. 14-24. 
“Jonson’s technique for defining his personal and social ethics is to estab- 
lish the ideal whether it be a moral value, a noble character, or a Utopian 
world, in sharp contrast with the empirical reality of the world he lives 
in.” “To Penshurst,” based on Martial and perhaps Juvenal, is a case 
in point. Organizing his poem by ascending the chain of being at the 
Sidney estate, Jonson finds the physical building represents solidity and 
integrity; the gardens suggest vitality, fertility, and patterned, formal 
beauty; the trees show universal harmony and suggest a golden age; the 
people show devoted service and magnanimity. The method “is not 
primarily descriptive hecause the idealizing tendency sets up an ethical 
point of view.” 


1108. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. “Structure and the Symbolism of Vision 
in Michael’s Prophecy, Paradise Lost, Books XI-XII,” pp. 25-35. Michael's 
prophecy is “a highly complex aesthetic structure” which projects the 
themes of the epic across human history and completes Adam’s develop- 
ment as a dramatic character. The visions are projected to cure Adam of 
his first two sins—intemperance and vainglory—which resulted from his 
blindness; while the later prophecies, spoken only, are to correct Adam’s 
third sin—ambition—or desiring to see too much. Milton selects from 
the Old Testament in much the same order as Paul in Hebrews 11, from 
which Milton takes his theme: “Faith is . . . the evidence of things not 
seen.” As Adam’s sight dims, his spiritual vision grows keener: he 
learns in turn of sin, confession, love, humility, and grace. 


1109. Coulling, Sidney M. B. “The Background of “The Function of 
Criticism at the Present Time, ” pp. 36-54. Although Arnold’s Preface 
to “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time” suggests the essay is 
an outgrowth of his lectures on Homer, the concepts of criticism are in 
fact largely. refinements of the pretentious and imperfectly formulated 
proposals advanced in two essays attacking The Pentateuch and Book of 
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Joshua Critically Examined by Bishop Colenso. Arnold's original ideas of 
the educated few and uneducated many and his subsequent idea of the 
force of Zeitgeist were developed into his later ideas of the interaction of 
creative and critical thinking, of criticism as an attitude of mind that is 
tentative and based on curiosity and disinterestedness. ‘“The Function” is 
also the beginning of Arnold’s ideas on the perfection of man which would 
later evolve into his discussions of culture. 


1110. Moore, Carlisle. “Conrad and the Novel as Ordeal,” pp. 55-74. _ 
Conrad’s best stories and novels are concerned with “men caught up in 
events which enable them to demonstrate their heroic capacities but which 
expose their divided natures, their corruptibility, or their weakness under 
strain.” Some succeed by adhering to an ideal code of conduct or partly 
by virtue of relenting circumstance but only after their integrity “has been 
tested to the limit of their endurance.” This notion of ordeal is the focus 
of all the better tales, and a reading of Conrad’s letters suggests that his 
notion of ordeal was informed by his own desperate ordeal to succeed, or 
even survive, as a writer—a Polish man writing in English after being 
trained for life at sea. 


1111. Baker, Donald C. “The Date of Mankind,” pp. 90-91. References 
to coins in Mankind set a fairly precise terminus a quo of 1464 and a 
likely terminus ad quem of 1469; the play was quite likely written in 1466. 


1112. Lenaghan, R. T. “ ‘“Bytwene Playn Rude and Curyous’: A Note 
on Caxton’s Use of Park,” pp. 95-97. Caxton complained of standing 
“abasshed” when urged to write both in plain “rude” style and in 
“curyous” terms; in The Subtyl Historyes and Fables of Esope (1484), 
he finds a momentary answer with the choice of Park for flock, a word 
which was new in this use (for it was OF never naturalized into English) 
yet known for the meaning pasture as used in The Parlement of the Thre 
Ages (71350-1375). 


1113. Moore, Arthur K. “Donne’s ‘Loves Deitie’ and De Planctu 
Naturae,” pp. 102-105. Donne’s “Loves Deitie” supports the idea of 
Christian naturalism in love advanced by the medieval Platonist Alain de 
Lille (Alanus de Insulis) in Liber de planctu Naturae (12th century), 
and this book, easily available and in Robert Cotton’s library, may have 
been Donne’s source for the poem. 


1114. Engstrom, Alfred G. “The Single Tear: A Stereotype of Literary 
Sensibility,” pp. 106-109. The use of a single tear for-understating melan- 
choly occurs as early as Homer, but flourished particularly in the 18th.and 
19th centuries with such writers as Sterne, Mackenzie, Hugo, Balzac, 
Gautier, Flaubert, and Melville; the terminus ad quem is probably Joyce. ` 


1115. French, J. Milton. “A Royalist Gibe at Milton’s ‘Antagonist Sal- 
masius,” pp. 109-114. Speaking at the coronation of Charles II of Scot- 
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land in 1651, the Scottish Presbyterian minister Robert Douglas denounced 
the divine right of kings and called on the covenant theory of govern-. 
ment, warning the king of the folly of this view, discrediting Salmasius, 
and reminding him of the Arbitrary and Tyrannical Government of his 
father when king. Milton heard of Douglas’s speech, no doubt, for it 
was recorded in the Stationers’ Register; whether he knew Douglas or 
not, he would have sensed in him a kindred spirit. 


_ 1116. Chambers, A. B. “Wisdom at One Entrance Quite Shut Out: 


Paradise Lost, III.1-55,” pp. 114-119. Milton's famous prologue to light 
in P.L. has thtee themes: (1) the metaphysics of light, (2) the purpose 
of mortal vision, and (3) the symbolism of the eyes of the soul. He took 
his second point almost surely from Plato’s Timaeus which he follows 
closely, but the third may draw from the Theologia Germanica, Boehme, 
Gregory, John of Salisbury, or Pico. The inner sight which allows wisdom 
is inverted imagistically in Book IX when sight induces both Eve and 
Adam to take of the fruit. 


1117. Fox, Robert C. “Milton’s ‘Sin’: Addenda,” pp. 120-121. The 
parallels in the Renaissance of half-human, half-snakelike creatures to 
Milton’s Sin include a creature cited by Vida in Chrestiad, 1.139-142, 
Rabelais’s Chitterlings who inhabit the Wild Island in Gargantua and 


Pantagruel, 1V.38, and a comment on man’s state by Erasmus, Enchiri- 


dion Militis Christiani, Chapter 4. 


1118. Forrest, James F. “Mercy with Her Mirror,” pp. 121-126. When 
Mercy requests a mirror from the shepherds late in the Second Part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan alludes to three traditions: the mirror as a 
metaphor for the word of God (hence the marginal gloss), the connection 
of a mirror with feminine vanity, and the iconographic tradition of 
relating a mirror to the Blessed Virgin (hence Mercy’s speech echoes the 
Annunciation). Moreover, Bunyan may have in mind his notion of art 
as a device through which the sinner is brought face to face with the 
iniquity of his own mind. 


1119, Beaty, Frederick L. “Mrs. Radcliffe’s Fading Gleam,” pp. 126- 
129. The “fading gleam” of nature with increasing age which Mrs. 
Radcliffe discusses in The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) is quite possibly 
a source for Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey,’ The Prelude, and the 
‘“Intimations Ode,” and almost surely a source of Coleridge's The Mad 
Monk; Coleridge also drew on Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Italian. 


1120. Brooks, Roger L. “A New Source for Matthew Arnold’s ‘Sohrab 
and Rustum,’”’ pp. 129-131. Arnold’s own copy of The Travels of Marco 
Polo edited by Hugh Murray is the basis for the oriental elements of 
“Sohrab ‘and Rustum,”’ rather than Alexander Burnes’s Travels into 
Bokhara, as previously contended. Specifically, Arnold took from 
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Murray’s edition (1) the first picture of Rustum (X. 195-201), (2) 
Sohrab’s seal (669-683), (3) the idea of fermented mares’ milk (120), 
(4) a description of the Oxus (13-15), (5) the similes of the Bahrein 
divers (284-290) and long-necked cranes (111-116), and (6) oriental 
details of black felts, strewn bones of victims, the shaggy ponies of the 
Kirghizzes, the golden tents, the camping apart by the Tartar chiefs, and 
many of the proper names. 


1121. Carson, Mother Angela. ‘Morris’ Guenevere: A Further Note,” 
pp. 131-134. In both Malory and William Morris’s “The Defense of 
Guenevere,” Guenevere is a guilty queen; in Malory therë is no doubt 
that she was unfaithful in Mellyagrauce’s castle (the first charge against 
her) and Morris implies her guilt in his poem. But the second charge— 
infidelity with Lancelot—is a false charge in Malory, in Tennyson (in 
“Guinevere” ), and in Morris. That the Queen nearly loses her life on 
the wrong charge is fine irony in both Malory and ‘Morris which has 
heretofore gone unnoticed. 


1122. Simmonds, James D. “Henry Vaughan’s Amoret and Estesia,” 
pp. 137-141. The tones and attitudes of Vaughan in the poems addressed 
to Amoret and Estesia suggest that the two were different women and 
that his passionate affair with “Estia” occurred before his more balanced 
love for and marriage to Catherine Wise, his ‘““Amoret.” 


1123. Kinsman, Robert S. [Untitled} (rev.-art., A. R. Heiserman, 
Skelton and Satire), pp. 143-144. Heiserman’s detailed biographical 
studies, explicationsde texte, and comments on organization of selected 
Skelton satires, and his thorough examination of the medieval traditions to 
which they are related is “a first-rate scholarly and critical achievement” 
which forces “us all to look afresh at a large area of satirical writing that 
has been too long underestimated and unprized.” 


, XLII:2, April 1963. 


1124. Nelson, Malcolm A. “The Sources of George A Greene, The 
Pinner of Wakefield,” pp. 159-165. Greene’s play George a Greene is 
based on a number of ballads such as ‘The Jolly Pinder of Wakefield” 
(Child 124) and “A Gest of Robyn Hode” (Child 117). A comparison 
of texts suggests strongly that The famouus Hystory off George a Greene 
Pinder off the Towne off Wakefeild, a prose romance thought to be 
Greene’s source, was in fact a sequel to Greene’s play based more on two 
other plays, the anonymous Looke About You (1599) and Henry Chettle 
and Anthony Munday’s Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington (1598). 


1125. Sprott, S. E. “Ralegh’s ‘Sceptic’ and the Elizabethan Translation of 
Sextus Empiricus,” pp. 166-175. The extant Mss of the “Skeptic” indicate 
two families which, like the “Skeptic” of Thomas Nashe and that of 
Samuel Rowlands, came from a single source, an Elizabethan translation 
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probably from Latin rather than Greek, but as yet unknown. There is 
serious doubt as to Raleigh’s authorship of the “Sceptic” ascribed to him 
and found among his papers, but if he did write this version, it was late 
rather than early. 


1126. Coolidge, John S. “Boethius and “That Last Infirmity of Noble 
Mind, ” pp. 176-182. Tacitus is not the source, and hardly an analogue 
for Milton’s line about “that last infirmity of noble mind” in Lycidas; 
rather, it is a passage in Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy (IIL) 
which best elucidates Milton, for the meaning and contexts of both are 
similar. BoetHius argues that “Fame and the other good things of this 
world are truly good, and the desire of them is good desire; the error 
comes in hoping to find that desire fulfilled ‘on mortal soil? ” 


1127. Scott, William O. “Ramism and Milton’s Concept of Poetic 
Fancy,” pp. 183-189. Adam’s comments on the psychology of dreams to 
Eve (P.L., V.100-116) must be explained also in light of Milton’s writings 
on Ramistic logic; after fancies give pictures to the senses, it is reason 
which connects and disconnects, formulating propositions. Milton believed 
that poetry, when its purpose is didactic, follows logical arrangement like 
other forms of discourse from parallel passages, to ordering whole argu- 
ments. He saw considerable overlap between poetry and logic; hence his 
belief that our parents’ first fall was due to lack of reason (XI.18-19), 
so that the solution would be reasoning aright (IV.277). He saw 
himself—as poet—supremely justifying the ways of God to man, logically. 


1128. Quaintance, Richard E. “French Sources of the Restoration 
‘Imperfect Enjoyment’ Poem,” pp. 190-199. Five French and five English 
Restoration poems published between 1577 and 1682 “find a rake 
narrating, then deploring, the loss of his sexual capacity just when the 
woman, up to then reluctant, has become most ready and willing.” Such 
poems by Mrs. Behn, Etherege, and Rochester are not so much free con- 
fessionals as poems within a small but refined literary tradition. 
Etherege’s is a fairly free translation of a French poem, and Mrs. Behn’s 
a free translation of the first part of “L’occasion perdue recouverte” by 
Benech (?) de Cantenac (c. 1660). Mrs. Behn has turned a jolly success 
story into a severe drama and a pragmatic warning against acting in love 
with love; the affair is truncated and unhappy and the man is held to 
blame. 


1129. Peterson, Spiro. “William Morrell and Late Seventeenth-Century 
Fiction,” pp. 200-206. William Morrell, the 17th-century imposter who 
pretended gentility and was discovered to be a fraud just after his death, 
was the subject of Diego Redivivus: or the Last Will and Testament of 
the Pretended Humphrey Wickham, Esq; Alias William Morrel, entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on January 12, 1691/2. Before The Compleat 
Memoirs of 1694, four other works had appeared: a broadside called 
The Pretended Country Squire, The Notorious Imposter (Part One), 
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“William Morrell’s Epitaph” in The Gentlemen's Journal, and The 
Second Part of the Notorious Imposter. [The first two of these are 
reprinted here, and the development of the story through the works 
outlined. } 


1130. Novak, Maximillian E. “Defoe, Thomas Burnet and the ‘Deistical’ 
Passages of Robert Drury's Journal,” pp. 207-216. From 1704 to 1727, 
Defoe increasingly admired Thomas Burnet, who reconciled religion with 
history and science by insisting on an allegorical interpretation of the | 
Bible. Defoe knew the doubts toward literal interpretation and discussed 
them in passages he added (as editor) to Robert Drury s Jðurnal (1729). 
These passages attack literal readings of the Bible that only appear deistic 
on the surface, thus presenting, on the surface, the sort of paradox Defoe 
enjoyed. In the Journal, Defoe felt that Drury’s insistence on Christianity 
was a sufficient assertion of belief and truth. 


1131. Osborn, James M. ‘“Addison’s Tavern Companion and Popes 
‘Umbra, ” pp. 217-225. The Cary identified as Addison’s friend and 
the basis for Pope’s early “Umbra” (Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
third volume, a8 1727), was Walter Cary, a Whig functionary. Cary 
wrote bad poetry at New College, Oxford; in London, he associated with 
wits, especially Oxonians. Cary held various minor governmental posts 
from 1725 on. The fullest contemporary account of him is in Characters of 
the times (1727) [here reprinted in full}, a defense of various Whig wits 
attacked by Pope; though Cary continued to raise the ire of Swift and 
Pope as a hanger-on and admirer of Addison, he seems hardly deserving 
of the ridicule Pope directs against him as “Umbra.” 


1132. Battestin, Martin C. “Lord Hervey’s Role in Joseph Andrews,” 
pp. 226-241. Although Fielding works with types rather than individuals 
in his satirical novels, knowledge of the originals of some of his portraits 
increases our amusement. Such is our awareness of Hervey as the original 
of Beau Didapper; characteristics of the Beau and certain of his adventures 
in Joseph Andrews, unclear in the novel, had basis in fact known to 
_ Fielding’s audiences. In attacking Hervey, Fielding courted Hervey’s 
enemy Pope, whom he probably met in the fall of 1741 while working on 
this novel. 


1133. Loomis, Emerson Robert. “The Turning Point in Pope's Repu- 
tation: A Dispute Which Preceded the Bowles-Byron Controversy,’ pp. 
242-248. Because his political enemy Henry Grattan came to live-in 
Twickenham, Thomas J. Mathias attacked him in an anonymous poem, 
The Shade of Alexander Pope on the Banks of the Thames (1798). In 
inferior heroic couplets, Mathias praises, as Pope’s shade, orthodoxy and 
status quo, and attacks Grattan’s liberalism. William Burdon, defending 
Grattan, replied with A Vindication of Pope and Grattan... (1799), 
actually quoting Pope as a friend of monarchy. Both poets, however, 
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uphold classicism against the new surge of “romantic” poetry, and their 
minor skirmish records common critical taste in the period of the first 
Lyrical Ballads. 


1134, Oliphant, Robert. “Aetnes and Ytend: Two Rare Old English 

Glossary Words,” pp. 249-250. Glossary and etymological evidence helps 

modify two rare words listed in OE dictionaries: détnes is more accurately 

“food” than “edibility,” and ytend, related to Jian, is not “destroyer,” 
. but “‘one who expels.” 


1135, Peters, R. A. “OE Aelf, -Aelf, Aelfen, -Aelfen,” pp. 250-257. 
Glosses, etymologies, place names, and the like help to establish more 
clearly than heretofore the meaning, gender, and form of these 11 “elf” 
words in OE: aelf, dénaelf, landaelf, aelfen, bergaelfen, dunaelfen, 
feldaelfen, muntaelfen, saeaelfen, waeteraelfen, wuduaelfen. 


1136. Taylor, Paul Beekman. “Heofon Riece Swealg: A Sign of 
Beowulf’s State of Grace,” pp. 257-259. The phrase in Beowulf that 
“Heaven swallowed the smoke” of Beowulf’s funeral pyre is evidence for 
consolation of the hero in an afterlife, is an omen to Beowulf’s mourners 
of God’s grace, and, compared with a similar passage in Snorri Sturla- 
son’s Poetic Edda, implies that Beowulf has attained as high a place in 
Heaven as any hero. 


1137. Fox, Denton. “Some Scribal Alterations of Dates in the Bannatyne 
MS,” pp. 259-263. Although George Bannatyne, the compiler of a large 
and important anthology of Scots poets such as Dunbar and Henryson, 
dated his Ms 1568 in five places, two of these datings are penned changes, 
originally written as 1565 and 1566. Thus the Ms must be dated earlier 
than has been thought, and the anthology must be considered to be of 
various reliability for each poem. 


1138. Cobb, Carl W. “Milton and Blank Verse in Spain,” pp. 264-267. 
In his preface in P.L., Milton notes that “Spanish poets of prime note have 
rejected rime... ,” but this was not generally the case. The two Spanish 
poets who employed unrhymed (though not blank) verse were Gonzalvo 
Périz, in 1550, mentioned by Ascham (where Milton heard of him) and 
Juan de Jauregui, whose translation of Tasso’s Amznta appeared before 
1607. 


1139. Boddy, Margaret P. ‘‘Dryden-Lauderdale Relationships, Some 
Bibliographical Notes and a Suggestion,” pp. 267-272. The first edition 
of The Works of Virgil translated by Richard, Late Earl of Lauderdale, 
can be assigned to 1708, not [1718]; Dryden, working on his Aeneid 
through 1694, slowed down considerably finishing it in late spring or 
summer 1695. This would give Lauderdale, a friend of Dryden’s, 
sufficient time to examine Dryden’s translation while working on his 
own, and to copy from it. 
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1140. Winton, Calhoun. “Steele, Mrs. Manley, and John Lacy,” pp. 272- 
275. An attack on Steele thought to be by a real “John Lacy,” titled 
The Ecclesiastical and Political History of Whig-Land of Late Years..., 
is a Tory tract, biting in tone, by someone who knew Steele in his younger 
years, most probably Mrs. Manley, the scandalmonger and author of The 
New Atlantis. It is surely not by Lacy. 


1141. Steese, Peter B. ‘“Dennis’s Influence on Watts’s Preface to Horae 


Lyricae,” pp. 275-277. Isaac Watts’s preface appears to have been directly | 


influenced by John Dennis, particularly in the notion of the dependence 
of poetry on religion, and one portion of Watts’s preface’ is little more 
than a summary of Chapter Five of Dennis's Grounds of Criticism in 
Poetry. 


1142. Trawick, Leonard M., III. “Sources of Hazlitt’s ‘Metaphysical 


Discovery, ” pp. 277-282. Hazlitt’s theory of the imagination, a projec- 
tion of the mind on a future event through its natural disinterestedness, 
is seen in context as a peculiar twist on the philosophies of 18th-century 
rationalists and Christian thinkers and psychological sensationalists. If 
Hazlitt’s projective, creative imagination typifies his romantic point of 
view, he makes the individual mind his highest authority. 


1143. Dunlap, Rhodes. “Verses by Coleridge,” pp. 282-284. A fair copy 
of six lines of verse by Coleridge [here printed} ts in the tradition of his 
late religious verse, but in form it recalls his “Hymn Before Sun-rise” 
and in theme shares interest with “Dejection: An Ode” in “the power to 
sing and rejoice.” 


1144. Kleine, Don W. “The Chekhovian Source of “Marriage a la 
Mode, ” pp. 284-288. Katherine Mansfield was intensely influenced by 
Chekhov in all her work, but one mature story, “Marriage a la Mode,” 
has many point for point correspondences with Chekhov's “The Grass- 
hopper.” Though the matter is similar, the manner is not: what is a 
profound character study in Chekhov is transformed (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) into brittle social satire by Miss Mansfield. 


, XLIT:3, July 1963. 


1145. Alleman, G. S., ef al. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current 
Bibliography,” pp. 289-395. 


1146. Barnard, John. “The Dates of Six Dryden Letters,” pp. 396-403. 
Richard, Late Earl of Lauderdale, could not have copied Dryden’s Aeneid 
as Miss Boddy contends [P.0., XLII:2, 267-272] since correct dating of 
Dryden’s letters, based on evidence of dates, allusions to the value of the 
guinea, and external events, shows that Dryden was still working on the 
Aeneid after Lauderdale died in 1696 or even 1697. 


1147. Goggin, L. P. “La Caverne aux Vapeurs,” pp. 404-411. Pope’s 
considerable reputation in France rested in good measure on the Abbé 
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Desfontaines’s literal, prose translation of The Rape of the Lock in 1728. 
In 1734 Voltaire published his verse translation of “The Cave of Spleen” 
passage, upholding the spirit not the letter of the verse in opposition to 
Desfontaines; Voltaire’s translation is much the better, for the poetic 
translation captures Pope’s spirit and is more informed in its translation. 


1148. Wyman, Lindley A. “The Tradition of the Formal Meditation in 
Rowe's The Fair Penitent,’ pp. 412-416. Act V of Nicholas Rowe's 
The Fair Penitent, which seems to open with melodramatic trappings, 
actually employs the materials of the religious meditation prescribed by 
St. Ignatius afid others. That Calista throws aside her book of religious 
instruction is to suggest not that she denies penance, but that the penance 
of formalized devotion is not enough. Hence the setting not onl 
illustrates the central experience of the heroine but defines the depth of 
her anguish. 


1149. Shipley, John B. “A New Fielding Essay from the Champion,” pp. 
417-422. Internal evidence of an untitled essay on easy writing, attacking 
Colley Cibber, suggests that it is the work of Henry Fielding. The 
article appeared in the Dublin Evening Post, December 30, 1740, without 
a credit line but appears to be reprinted from the Champion during 
Fielding’s association with it. 


1150. Ringler, Richard N. “Two Sources for Dryden’s The Indian 
Emperour,” pp. 423-429. Dryden’s eclecticism is illustrated in The 
Indian Emperour in which, perhaps through memory, he uses images, 
phrasing, and tones from two polar works—-Donne’s “First Anniversarie”’ 
and Spenser's Faerie Queene. Often these borrowings are modified and 
perhaps meant to be recognized; they recur here and there in the play. 


, XLII:4, October 1963. 


1151. Erdman, David V., et al. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1962,” pp. 433-524. 


1152. Sylvester, R. S. “John Constable's Poems to Thomas More,” pp. 
525-531. Among his trifling verses, Constable leaves two addressed to 
More. They are probably attacks on Robert Whittington, who had attacked 
Constable’s teacher and More’s friend, the teacher William Lily; Constable 
mocks Whittington’s poems to More but implies that More (“an all- 
powerful Hercules”) will soon destroy such “monsters” as Whittington. 


1153. Wright, Celeste Turner. “ ‘Lazarus Pyott’ and Other Inventions of 
Anthony Mundy,” pp. 532-541. Because he was legally bound to one 
printer to translate all books of Amadis de Gaul, yet translated one book 
for another, Munday invented a pseudonym. Later Munday used the same 
name to cloak his Englishing of The Orator (a source for Shakespeare’s 
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Merch.), since the Stationers’ Register had recorded earlier permission to a 
boyhood acquaintance of Munday’s. Munday seems also to have advanced 
his age by nine months to gain a needed inheritance and his adult age by 
nine years to gain a pension. His acquaintances among printers were, for 
the most part, no more honest. 


1154, O Hehir, Brendan. “Vergil’s First Georgic and Denham’s Cooper’s 
Hill,” pp. 542-547. Believing that Virgil’s Latin should be thoroughly 
englished for Englishmen, Denham, coming upon Virgil's copying of a , 
phrase from Georgic I in the second Aeneid, copied a phrase from his own 
Coopers Hill in his translation of the first part of the second Aeneid that 
he called The Destruction of Troy. This translation occurred in 1665 at 
Wilton, when Denham revised the conclusion of Cooper's Hill patterning 
the revision after the first Georgie. Pope later followed a similar Virgilian 
Na A in quoting from his own “Windsor Forest” in his “Spring” 
astoral. 


1155. Biggins, D. “Chaucer: CT X(I) 42-46,” pp. 558-562. In /. 43, 
“rum, ram, tuf’ ” is not a nonsense series of words by which the Parson 
mocks alliterative verse, but a common phrase denoting rude verse or 
“ “vain, empty rhymed and alliterative verses’ ” (OED). Chaucer may have 
chosen the vowel gradation to suggest the strong verbs. usually used in 


alliterative verse and the archaism (to the Parson) of such language. 


1156, Grennen, Joseph E. “Chaucer’s ‘Secree of Secrees’: An Alchemical 
‘Topic, ” pp. 562-566. In “The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale,” the phrase 
“ ‘secree of secrees’’’ “ought to be considered the classic instance of an 
alchemical ‘superlative genitive topos [and] the epitome of. all the 
alchemists’ rhetorical efforts to equate the Work with the sapientia Dez.” 
As usual, Chaucer transcends rather than translates his sources, satirically 
underscoring them. . 


1157. Klima, S. “A Possible Source for Swift's Struldbrugs?” pp. 566- 
569. It seems likely that Swift saw Harcouet de Longeville’s Histoire des 
personnes qui ont vecu plusieurs siecles (Paris, 1716; trans. English 1722), 
was reminded of certain Transactions of the Royal Society and thus derived 
his Struldbrug episode. Longeville’s book is a catalogue of “Long Livers” 
and concludes with the possibility of rejuvenescency and a recipe for long 
life something like Swift's “universal Medicine.” 


1158. Husain, Itrat. [Untitled] (rev.-art., The Sermons of John Donne, 
Vol. X, ed. Evelyn Simpson and George Potter), pp. 570-575. A second 
edition of Donne’s sermons will need explanatory annotations as fully as 
Mrs. Simpson’s textual annotations for this edition, and the new 
chronology, established with various degrees of arbitration, will need to 
be more clearly defined. Donne’s quotations from the Vulgate Bible 
have been replaced in this edition by the King James translation, but the 
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original is preferable. Donne probably expanded some earlier notes into 
sermons and revised older sermons somewhat earlier than Mrs. Simpson 
suggests, due to his serious illness in the fall of 1629. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


PMLA, LXXIX:4, September 1964. 


1159. Rosier, James L. “The Literal-Figurative Identity of The Wan- 
derer,” pp. 366-369. Such OE poems as The Wanderer are paradoxical 
‘ in that their ideas and vocabulary are simple; on the other hand, they raise 
so many questions that a full understanding of them is difficult. This 
poem can be best appreciated by noting how the poet uses the process of 
lexical generation. The two main groups of word clusters concern the 
ideas of “mind,” and those of “binding and confinement’; the second 
concerns the wall as an emblem of “transcience and ultimate effacement.” 
The poem moves from literal experience to an abstraction of it. 


1160. Ogilvy, J. D. A. “Unferth: Foil to Beowulf?” pp. 370-375. 
Unferth in Beowalf is not intended as a disloyal kinsman to Hrothgar, a 
drunkard, a coward, or a scurrilous accuser, but as a foil to Beowulf’s 
higher standard of character and idealized strength and virtue. All of 
his actions are consistent with either the customs of the time or the 
author’s desire to emphasize Beowulf’s epic heroism. 


1161. Graziani, René. “Elizabeth at Isis Church,” pp. 376-389. The 
dream of Britomart in Spenser’s Faerie Queene is primarily historical 
allegory referring to Queen Elizabeth’s vacillation in dealing with Mary 
Queen of Scots’s supposed treason. The crocodile symbolizes both rigid 
application of justice and sentimental pity; Isis Church is the Commons’s 
chamber at the Old Palace of Westminster; the “bed trap” a reference to 
Stafford’s attempt on the queen’s life in 1586. 


1162. Huntley, Frank L. “Macbeth and the Background of Jesuitical 
Equivocation,” pp. 390-400. The Jesuit doctrine of equivocation played 
a significant role in the intellectual and moral history of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Many contemporary tracts concerning the Jesuits’ plots 
against the King of England refer to this type of mental reservation. 
Macbeth and his wife fail, in Shakespeare’s play, because they both 
equivocate frequently, having been led to their crimes by the equivo- 
cation of the diabolical witches. 


1163. Gagen, Jean. “Congreve’s Mirabell and the Ideal of the Gentle- 
man,” pp. 422-427. Mirabell in Congreve’s The Way of the World has 
often been misinterpreted as a rake and a cad; he is rather “an embodiment 
of the ideal of the gentleman which prevailed in Congreve’s lifetime.” 
An examination of the courtesy books of the time (including Lord 
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Chesterfield’s Letters) shows that seduction was not accounted a vice. 
The play itself shows no signs of moral condemnation of Mirabell, but 
rather praises his firm control over his emotions. 


1164. Ridenour, George M. “The Mode of Byron’s Don Juan,” pp. 442- 
446. There is a single speaker, Byron himself, in the poem, not a number 
of different ones. Although several types of irony appear in the poem, 
this fact does not mean that there are several speakers. This lack of an 
entirely consistent point of view limits the effectiveness of the poem. 


1165. Zwerdling, Alex. “The Mythographers and the Rorhantic Revival 
of Greek Myth,” pp. 447-456. An examination of handbooks of Greek 
and Roman mythology published in 18th-century England helps to explain 
the poets’ change in attitude toward mythology between the Augustan and 
the Romantic periods. Early mythographers tend to preach the superiority 
of Christianity over paganism and show that myths should not be believed , 
literally; later they tend to accept the myths for what they are and to give 
them metaphysical rather than ethical interpretations. 


1166, Crews, Frederick C. “The Logic of Compulsion in ‘Roger Malvin’s 
Burial,’”’ pp. 457-465. Hawthorne's story is a study in the nature of 
psychological guilt. Reuben Bourne has no real reason to feel guilt over 
the death of Roger Malvin, but his tender conscience eventually forces him 
to kill his son as an act of expiation. A mere study of the symbolism does 
not get to the roots of the story. 


1167. Williams, Paul O. “The Concept of Inspiration in Thoreau’s 
Poetry,” pp. 466-472. Thoreau’s poetry is much concerned with causes for 
and analogies with which to describe inspiration and the lack of it. 
Silence, sound, the Aeolian harp, dawn, dew, mist, and ascent are his 
major symbols for inspiration. Yet inspiration evidently came hard for 
him and, convinced that “the divinest poem” is “the life of a great man,” 
Thoreau turned to prose, considering it a “better vehicle for poetic 
expression than was verse.” 


1168. Scholes, Robert. ‘Stephen Dedalus, Poet or Esthete?’’ pp. 484- 
489. Stephen’s villanelle in Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man is intended as the genuine result of a genuine inspiration. It was 
written long before the novel and was saved when other contemporary 
poems were destroyed. The temptress is not only the Virgin Mary and a 
woman of his acquaintance in real life, but also the Leanhaun Shee of 
Irish mythology. The imagery is primarily derived from Catholic ritual. 
The subject of the poem is artistic inspiration. 


1169. Holder, Alan. “T. S. Eliot on Henry James,” pp. 490-497. The 
extent and basis of Eliot’s admiration for James can be seen by surveying 
his comments on James. Although Eliot never liked James’s criticism, he 
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borrowed from it early (e.g., James’s comments on Hawthorne); he was 
always an admirer of the novels, although the reason for the admiration 
changed from that of his style and psychological insight to that of his 
sense of morality. Their mutual expatriation and temperamental affinity 
may also have drawn Eliot to James. 


1170. Strandberg, Victor H. “Theme and Metaphor in Brother to 
Dragons,” pp. 498-508. Robert Penn Warren’s poem has never been 
. really analyzed as a poem. It contains a “finely-wrought pattern of 
images.” The major metaphor is that of the beast (minotaur, dragon, 
snake, catfisH) which emphasizes the relationship between man’s 
conscious and unconscious self. Set in a pattern of images of immensity 
of time and vastness of space, the beast imagery is- opposed by house and 
winter metaphors in order to provide an answer to the problem of man’s 
divided nature. 


1171. Bandy, W. T. “Who Was Monsieur Dupin?” pp. 509-510. The 
source of Poe’s famous detective’s name was C. Auguste Dubouchet, a 
Frenchman whom Poe knew shortly before the publication of “The 


Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
—Phillips G. Davies 


POET AND CRITIC, 1:1, Fall 1964. 


1172. Gustafson, Richard. “The Voice of the Beep: The Middle Style in 
Modern American Verse,” pp. 36-42. Karl Shapiro’s The Bourgeorse Poet 
shows the triumph of a “middle style” which has dominated American 
verse since its popularization by Robert Lowell in the 40’s. Modern poets 
have abandoned the philosophical concerns of the poets of the 20’s for 
skeptical approaches and domestic themes. The new movement, however, 
indicates that the modern poet is adapting to society and healing the breach 
that has heretofore caused American poets to be either too arty or too 


artless. 
—Phillips G. Davies 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 39, 
April 1963. 

1173. Cassidy, Frederic G. “The ADS Dictionary—How Soon?” pp. 1-7. 
Organized work on the Dictionary of the American Dialect Society should 
begin at once. Essential to the success of the project are a sound plan, 
adequate direction, and financial support; the first two are available and 
the third should be sought out. The plan has been carefally formulated 
over the years: coverage of the United States alone has been settled upon; 
inclusions and exclusions have been decided; sources are to include such 
printed materials as literaty works which accurately reflect local speech and 
such unprinted materials as the field records of the Linguzstic Atlas, the 
need for an organized program to fill gaps has been recognized. 
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1174. Duckert, Audrey R. “The Linguistic Atlas of New England 
Revisited,” pp. 8-15. The project of re-investigating some of the old 
areas covered by the Linguistic Atlas of New England and studying some 
new areas should provide diachronic linguistics with data helpful (1) in 
the determination of lexical and phonological change and (2) in assessing 
the influence on speech of changes in methods of communication and 
socio-economic structure: Work already done presents interesting con- 
trasts between today’s informants and those consulted in 1931-1933 for the 


Linguistic Atlas. Results of the study can also be added to the files in , 


use for preparing the Dictionary of the American Dialect Society. 
we l — James D. Barry 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1963. - l l 


1175. Welsh, Robert Ford. “Evidence of Heywood Spellings in The Jew 
of Malta,” pp. 3-9. “On the whole it would appear that the case for 
Heywood’s revision of The Jew of Malta is not at all strengthened, and 
is in fact rather weakened by the spelling evidence in the 1633 Quarto,” 
the earliest extant edition. | 


1176. Hallam, George W. “Sidney’s Supposed Ramism,” pp. 11-20. 
- Sidney's structuring Defense of Poesy according to Ramistic logic is pur- 
. posefully ironic, for “as Sidney proceeds into the defense proper, he 
formulates his comments as a logician while the substance and spirit of 
those comments become those of the poet. The irony becomes palpable 
at the point where Sidney takes poetry out of the hands of the logician.” 


1177. Daniel, Nat V., Jr. “The Theology of Paradise Lost, III, 183-184, 
Reexamined,” pp. 21-29. Both P.L. and the Bible have numerous contra- 
dictory statements on a doctrine of election; thus one cannot state that X. 
183-184 assert a particular belief of Milton, for “Milton purposely phrased 
the passage . . . so that it partakes of the complexities and ambiguities, as 
well as the phraseology, of its Biblical parallels.” 


1178. Craig, Hardin. “Character and Event in Shakespeare,” pp. 31-39. 
What was Shakespeare's guiding principle in creating a character? “He 
inferred the nature of the person under consideration from the things he 
or she did or did not do as revealed by eventual consequences.” He 
“belonged to an earlier, natural and traditional order of representative 
artists—prevailingly unconscious and free of any controlling theoretical 
system.” 


1179. Bevington, David M. “Political Satire in the Morality Wisdom 
Who Is Christ,” pp. 41-51. This drama of the 1480’s “is primarily a 
political satire and not simply an abstract morality play. . . . Its intention 
is thus secular, aiming at the corruption of abuses among the monastic 
clergy. . . . Its portrayal of corruption is specific and topical, alleging 
particular instances of bribery, simony, perjury, political ambition, extrava- 
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gance of dress, and venery. . . . Its program of reform is conservative 
rather than ‘protestant,’ urging clerics to return from politics to their 
discipline and to their Church.” l 


1180. Rickert, R. T. “That Wonderful Year—1596,” pp. 53-62. Con- 
trary to the widely accepted belief that 1596 was a tranquil year for the 
Admiral’s Men, the Chamberlain’s Men, and Edward Alleyn is evidence 
that (1) 1596 “was in many ways one of the most difficult periods fot 


. both companies but especially for the Chamberlain’s Men”; (2) the season 


1596-1597 was the Admiral’s Men’s “most difficult in the whole period 
from 1594 to® 1603”; and (3) Philip Henslowe “deliberately split his 
company to hold the nearby Swan playhouse against some competition that 
he feared—the Chamberlain’s Men, perhaps?” ` 


1181. Sanders, Norman. “Themes and Imagery in The Taming of the 
Shrew,” pp. 63-72. The complexity of the Katherine-Petruchio relation- 
ship is a major reason why this play cannot be dismissed as a surface 
farce. “Kate is not the conventionally unmotivated shrew”; her fault 
is not shrewishness for its own sake but “inflated proudmindedness,” 
which “is disruptive of harmony and good. order on the personal and social 
levels.” Petruchio conspires to restore order in both realms. He makes a 
travesty of dining and entertainment, “traditionally symbols of concord,” 
to show her the “social implications of her disorder.” “While the images 
of clothes . . . are used as a means of showing Kate’s adjustment to 
society, it is the imagery of music which conveys the degree and impli- 
cations of her maladjustment in the main sections of the play.” 


1182. Grislis, Egil. “Richard Hookers Image of Man,” pp. 73-84. 
Hooker’s philosophy did not force one “to make an absolute choice 
between reason and grace, i.e. to be either a rationalist or a fideist. 
Admitting the primacy of grace, Hooker can nevertheless appreciate the 
usefulness of right reason, i.e. a grace-redeemed reason,” 


1183. Jenkins, Raymond. “The Socratic Imperative and King Lear,” pp. 
85-93. Lear passes from complete ignorance of the self at the beginning 
of the play to an attainment of self-knowledge in the two scenes of the 
final act. “To Shakespeare self-knowledge connoted self-control o: 
temperance in all things, patience, and humility.” Lear slowly gains these 
qualities. 


1184, Bryant, J. A., Jr. “A Tale of a Tub: Jonson’s Comedy of the 
Human Condition,” pp. 95-105. This play is hardly a facile “Englisk 
modification of Roman comedy.” Structurally, the play resembles Romar. 
comedy in places, although, in contrast to Roman practice “the marriage: 
have no discernible purpose” in Jonson’s play. The major differenc« 
between this play and Roman comedy is that Jonson achieves an “under 
lying action” which “is neither specifically classical nor . . . Christiar 
but antecedent to civilization itself”: “the victory of nature over man’: 
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social order. Man’s contrivances, prematurely invoked and applied, serve 


only to reveal their ineffectiveness.” 
—Elton F. Henley 


REVUE DE LITTÉRATURE COMPAREE, XXXVI:3, July-September 
1962, l 


1185. Underwood, V. P. “Rimbaud anglicisant,” pp. 337-368. In all 
likelihood Rimbaud used anglicisms in his compositions before knowing 
English. When he began learning it, his “method” included word lists, 
a few of which have been preserved. These lists were made rather late 
(around 1874 at the earliest) since they are the work of an advanced 
student of English. Examples of curious spellings, of technical or regionai 
expressions, give rise to interesting conjectures regarding Rimbaud’s 
sojourns in England. One finds in them a Scottish word and the name 
of a fish which is caught in Scarborough. (In French) 


1186. Morse, J. Mitchell. “Joyce and the Early Thomas Mann,” pp. 377- 
385. Whether by influence or by coincidence, there are some striking 
similarities between the works of Joyce and the young Mann. In addition 
to verbal correspondences, there are such examples as the mysterious 
stranger in Der Tod im Venedig and the man in the mackintosh in 
Ulysses; Herr Knaak and Mr. Denis J. Maginni; der Enttduschter, Gustave 
von Ashchenbach, Tonio Kröger, and Stephen Dedalus; Ingeborg Holm, 
Emma Clery, and the prostitute Zoe. The two writers’ conceptions of the 
artist’s relation to life are the same, and are demonstrated in similar ways. 


1187. Howell, A. C. “Anibal Galindo’s Spanish Translation of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,’ pp. 438-443. Anibal Galindo of Colombia, the first 
South American to publish a translation of P.L. (published in Ghent, 
1868), shows in his preface an original appreciation of Milton’s poem 
and considerable insight into the art of translation. Above all an honest 
translator, Galindo made no attempt to soften Milton’s anti-Catholic 
strictures or to modify his thought. The only known article on Galindo’s 
work finds inspiration in Milton’s poem in the struggle of Latin-American 
nations to attain true independence and liberty. 


1188. Kamerbeek, J., Jr. “Two Golden Nails: Henry James—Sainte- 
Beuve,” pp. 447-451. The image of “the golden nail” functioning in 
The Ambassadors as a secondary leit-motif may derive from Sainte- 
Beuve’s “little novel,” Le Clou d’Or, published posthumously, or an 
aphoristic note in Les Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve. The images are far from 
identical—in Sainte-Beuve's writings “planter le clou d’or de l'amitié” 
signifies the sexual act as a warrant for friendship’s durability, whereas 
in the Jamesian context “the golden nail” seems free from sexual conno- 
tations; and it is Mme de Vionnet who drives the little golden nail, 
whereas Sainte-Beuve’s true lovers should together plant “le clou d’or de 
Vamitié.’’ Yet there is a remarkable analogy of detail in their both using 
the same verb, sceller, seal, in connection with the image. 
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1189. Brooks, Roger L. “A Second Possible Source for Mark Twain’s 
‘The Aged Pilot Man; ” pp. 451-453. In Roughing It Mark Twain 
inserted a poem entitled “The Aged Pilot Man’ which he felt (although 
his memory concerning the poem was obscure) was probably suggested in 
part by the old song, “The Raging Canal.” While similarities between 
“The Aged Pilot Man” and “The Raging Canal” suggest a possible narra- 
tive influence, it cannot be claimed with certainty that the canal ballad is 
the only source. The poetic form and certain lines of “The Aged Pilot” 

- show a remarkable similarity with Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,” 
and thereby, suggest a second possible source. 


, XXXVI:4, October-December 1962. 


1190. Grimsley, Ronald. “Jean-Jacques Rousseau jugé par un pasteur 
écossais,” pp. 558-560. Like many of David Hume's other friends, the 
Rev. Hugh Blair of Edinburgh, who was interested in literature and 
“enjoyed a certain reputation as a critic, was anxious to receive information 
about Rousseau. In reply to a letter from Hume, he expressed mixed 
opinions about Rousseau’s character but great admiration for La Nouvelle 
Héloïse, “the most eloquent book, ancient or modern, that was ever 
written.” After the famous quarrel, Hume wrote to Blair to express his 
rancor. Blair, who knew nothing about Rousseau’s solitary anguish, sided 
with Hume, calling Rousseau a sad and contemptible creature, a “wild 
philosopher.” (In French) 


1191. Jeune, S. “Hamlet d’Otway, Macbeth de Dryden, ou Shakespeare 
en France en 1714,” pp. 560-564. Twenty years before Voltaire, the 
French version of The Spectator published a French translation in verse 
of a fragment of Ham. (1714). But the author attributed the play to 
Otway, just as he attributed Mach. and its three “aimables enchanteurs”’ 
(the author's faulty translation of Shakespeare’s “dear witches”) to 
Dryden. Later editions corrected these errors but showed little respect 
for Shakespeare’s text. (In French) 


1192. Courtney, C. P. “David Hume et l'abbé Raynal: Une source de 
Histoire philosophique des deux Indes,” pp. 565-571. Among the 
English sources of Raynal’s Histoire philosophique et politique des 
établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes, one 
must include David Hume’s History of England. A comparison of the 
texts reveals that Raynal incorporated in his work several passages in which 
Hume attacks superstition and religion in the Middle Ages. Although 
the English historian was aware of Raynal’s plagiarisms, he praises the 
Histoire philosophique. (In French) 


1193. Palacio, Jean de. “Shelley traducteur de Dante: Le Chant XXVIII 
du Purgatoire,” pp. 571-578. There is a need for a complete critical 
edition of Shelley's works. To start meeting this need an effort has been 
made here to establish the text, with erasures and variants of Shelley's 
famous imitation of the Matilda episode and to study briefly Shelley's 
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method of translating Dante. Even a summary examination of the different 
versions of this episode reveals the many liberties which Medwin and 
Garnett took in editing the original Ms. It is regrettable that all modern 
editions follow their version without having recourse to the autograph 
Ms. (In French) 

—Jules C. Alciatore 


RICE INSTITUTE PAMPHLET, XLVI:4, January 1960. 


1194. Hunter, William B., Je. “Holy Light in Paradise Lost,” pp. 1-14. - 
Book III of P.L. begins with Milton's hailing “Holy Light” as “offspring 
of Heav’n first-born,” or as “of th’ Eternal Coeternal beam,” or as “pure 
Ethereal stream, / Whose Fountain who shall tell?” Milton was addressing 
the Son of God as Holy Light, the Son being generated out of the Father's 
substance. Milton associates images of sun/light and fountain/stream as 
used by poet-apostolic Christians, though the ideas go back to Philo and 
Arius. 


1195. Carlson, Leland H. “The Rise of Elizabethan Separatism,” pp. 15- 
40. English Separatism resulted from resistance to returning to Catholicism 
under Mary and from the ideas of European dissenters. Robert Browne 
(?1550-?1633), the first great Separatist writer, influenced the movement 
for separation from the established Elizabethan church and advocated 
strongly the separation of Church and State. John Greenwood joined the 
Separatists in about 1585, wrote several religious tracts, and was executed 
in 1593. Henry Barrow (? 1549-1593) “should be regarded as the father 
of the Independents or Congregationalists’; John Penty (1563-1593), a 
Welsh Puritan and Presbyterian, worked to accomplish a spiritual refor- 
mation in Wales. 


1196. Bradbrook, Muriel C. “Drama as Offering: The Princely Pleasures 
at Kenelworth,” pp. 57-70. Progresses, revels, offerings, and welcomes 
abounded in Elizabethan England, and the “Princely Pleasures at Kenel- 
worth .. . are the most famous of Elizabeth’s country welcomes.” Two 
accounts survive of her visit to the Earl of Leicester from July 9 to 28, 
1575, one by George Gascoigne, who devised some of the outdoor shows, 
and one in letter form, usually called Leneham’s Letter. The elaborate 
shows, welcomes, and farewells were presented as personal offerings to 
Elizabeth. 


1197. Craig, Hardin. “Textual Degeneration of Elizabethan and Stuart 
Plays: An Examination of Plays in Manuscript,” pp. 71-84. Plays were 
customarily altered when put on the stage: neither copyist nor compositor 
had usually any desire to change the texts, whereas “actors had and still 
have professional needs and personal motives” for changing them. An 
examination of several acted plays reveals stage influence on the texts; 
plays considered are by Beaumont and Fletcher, William Cavendish, 
James Shirley, Thomas Middleton, Arthur Wilson, Robert Daborne, and 
William Cartwright. 
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1198. Doran, Madeleine. “A Midsummer Night's Dream: A Meta- 
morphosis,” pp. 113-135. Dream reveals well the function of the classics 
in Renaissance art: the play contains a supposed classical setting and is 
rich in classical allusion, but the characters are thoroughly contemporary. 
Shakespeare derived Theseus from Chaucer, Plutarch, Ovid, and North, 
but the court of Theseus “is an Elizabethan court, not a Chaucerian one,” 
and Theseus is a new and whole Renaissance character. Shakespeare 
accomplished verisimilitude by giving Theseus and others characteristics 

. which they possessed in classical legends, but the dramatist made them 
contemporary and credible, and therefore anachronistic; thus verisimilitude 
ae anachroni$m are complementary in this “genuine artistic metamor- 
phosis.”’ 


, XLVII:3, October 1960. 


1199. McKillop, Alan Dugald. “The Living Burns,” pp. 1-16. “An 
* oversimple statement would be that Burns at his best relies on his native 
speech, though, as a literate man, he can express himself in standard 
English.” Burns was literary, and his problem was to find the best literary 
models; the two languages and two literary traditions confronting him 
caused some trouble, but his lyrics, at their best, are a “powerful 
symbolic projection of action and passion.” 


1200. Dowden, Wilfred S. “The ‘Illuminating Quality’: Imagery and 
Theme in The Secret Agent,” pp. 17-33. The tone of Conrad’s Secret 
Agent is provided by “an atmosphere of sinister darkness which is 
penetrated spasmodically by the blood-red glare of gaslight.’” Conrad 
assimilates various ideas that result in this unified scheme of imagery; 
he takes us into a world of darkness to show us activities that cannot bear 
the light of the sun but must be carried on in blackness or by gaslight. 


1201. Pickard, John B. “The Basis of Whittier’s Critical Creed: The 
Beauty of the Commonplace and the Truth of Style,” pp. 34-50. 
Whittier’s writing bears a direct relationship to his ideas of the basis of 
beauty and art. In his formative years (to 1833) Whittier was influenced 
by his Quaker background, Burns’s poetry, and the English and American 
Romantics. His concept of the function of art remained obscure 
throughout his life, though he came to believe that style was “the com- 
munication of an emotion or an idea, usually associated with some ethical 
or practical end.” 


1202. Williams, Aubrey. “William Faulkner’s ‘Temple’ of - Innocence,” 
pp. 51-67. New inspection of Faulkner’s Sanctuary is warranted because 
the main theme of the action and the source of horror aroused in the 
reader have been unexplained. The novel assumes that the maturing 
process is that of learning about one’s own involvement in evil. In a 
kind of “Christian humanology” man is “not only the crucifier, but the 
crucified,’ and Faulkner is asserting that “the human body is not a 
temple of the holy spirit, and . . . that, for man, there is no sanctuary.” 
—Duane B. Schneider 
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SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVI, August 8, 1964. 


1203. Spender, Stephen. “How to Identify a Poet,” pp. 14-17. The 
current situation of the poet--who is now a professional, a businessman— 
is as dangerous as the pre-Eliot situation—the poet as dreamer and vague 
poetic personality; for in the contemporary preoccupation with professional 
competence, the magic of poetry and the role of the poet as poet (rather 
than ordinary man) may be swallowed up. 


, XLVII, August 29, 1964. 


1204. Cowley, Malcolm. “Dr. Canby and His Team,” pp. 54-55, 177. 
Henry Seidel Canby, the first editor of the Saturday Review, though 
somewhat too eager to follow the middle way in literary judgments, 
nevertheless rendered a service by encouraging the writing of good books 
and finding more readers for them. 


, XLVII, September 5, 1964. 


1205. Gill, Richard. “The Imagination of Disaster,” pp. 10-13, 47. Now 
that interest is reviving in World War I, the works of combat poets and 
novelists of that period will provide the best, the most articulate accounts 
of the horrors of the conflict. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XV:3, Summer 1964. 


1206. Bradbrook, M. C. “St. George for Spelling Reform!” pp. 129-141. 
Spelling reform in England in the 16th century went through two major 
stages. The first (1540-1560) grew out of the break with Rome and was 
fed by nationalistic feeling. In its second stage (by the 1580's) spelling 
reform had become linked by its critics with snobbishness and affectation. 
To Shakespeare it came to represent “classical students of the previous 
generation at their most ill-tempered, or affected courtly students .. . 
at their most pretentious.” In L. L. L. Holofernes and Nathaniel represent 
the earlier level, the ‘‘Protestant reformer, doctrinaire and provincial’; 
Armado, whom Holofernes calls a “racker of orthography,” represents the 
later stage, which by the 1590’s “survived only for ridicule.” 


1207. King, Walter N. “Much Ado About Something,” pp. 143-155. 
Much is a comedy of manners. It examines a leisure class no longer living 
by the social and moral values it professes. In Messina wit has degenerated 
into wise-cracking, and love is a hard-headed business where people “get 
married as social routine decrees.” Claudio and Hero are “thoughtless 
conformists.”” Because Beatrice and Benedick are intelligent, they can 
criticize society in Messina, but they are its products in their under- 
valuing of love and in their self-centered delight in their wittiness. They 
will come to see that love is “the final something that gives meaning to 
life.” The audience will see that wit, when not valued simply for its own 
sake, adds “a significant savor to life.” 
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1208. Hall, Lawrence Sargent. “Isabella’s Angry Ape,” pp. 157-165. 
The line “his glassy essence, like an angry ape” from Isabella’s speech 
on authority (Meas. II.ii.110-123) is Shakespeare’s most “cryptic state- 
ment” on the nature of authority and the “illusion of identity.” If “man’s 
consciousness” is built “upon a fantasy that mocks him, has man authority 
to know what is authoritative in his nature and in his position?” This 
issue “‘sustains in common .. . the calamitously sentimental vanity of 
Richard II, the disillusionment of Troilus and Hamlet, the .. . self- 
. deception of Othello, the cruel awakening of Lear .. . and the disabused 
fidelity of Prospero.” 


1209. Hunter, G. K. “Six Notes on Measure for Measure,” pp. 167-172. 
(1) Tui.19-20. The reading ‘“‘weedes” (usually changed to “steeds’’) is 
defended. The mixed metaphor of wild growth and the need for curbs is 
common in Shakespeare. (2) I.iv.5. Shakespeare must have had some 
-knowledge of the Order of Saint Clare, which existed in England before 
the Dissolution. (3) IL.it.117-122. In “glassy essence” and “angry ape” 
Shakespeare may be drawing upon the traditional association of looking- 
glasses and apes as an image of vanity. (4) IIiv.4-7. If “heaven” in 
“heaven in my mouth” is a substitution for God, the passage is a refer- 
ence to the Eucharist. Angelo’s knowledge of doctrine on the reception 
of the sacrament adds to his despair. (5) IL.iv.111-113. The word 
“houses” seems to refer to human relationship. Isabella is using a 
“social distinction” to “mirror” a moral one. (6) ULiisff. The linking 
of money-lending and prostitution as “two usuries” is common in 
classical and Renaissance literature. 


1210. Smith, John Hazel. “The Cancel in the Quarto of 2 Henry IV 
Revisited,” pp. 173-178. The time between publication of the first issue 
of 2 H. IV, which omitted HLi. and the second issue, which contained 
a cancel of the scene, was not more than two weeks. The cancel was 
printed after work had begun on Mach Q. To set up the cancel the 
compositor suspended work on Much after sheet G. That he worked on 
the cancel immediately after sheet G of Much is suggested by the “corres- 
pondence of type substitutions” in the cancel and sheet G: VV’s for 
Roman W’s and Roman S’s for italic ones. Since the time interval 
between the printing of the two issues of 2 H. IV Q was so short, the 
omission of Hli. cannot have been due to political censorship. Most 
likely the scene had been mislaid in the printing shop. 


1211. Hockey, Dorothy C. “A World of Rhetoric in Richard I,” pp. 
179-191. Richard and his party do not speak a highly ornate style in 
contrast to the more plain and direct style of Bolingbroke and his 
followers. Analysis of the distribution and frequency of rhetorical figures 
does not support the view (of Hardin Craig and E. M. W. Tillyard) 
that there are two styles in the play, with one style representing a world 
of ceremony, the other a world of action. The distinction between Richard 
and Bolingbroke is not in the use of rhetorical figures but in the richness 
of Richard’s imagination. Like the “symphonic” imagery, the essentially 
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single style of the play contributes to the “harmony of tone” one feels in 


R. 


1212. Smith, Warren D. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Shylock,” pp. 193-199. Merch. 
was not written to capitalize on a wave of anti-semitism. There were no 
Jews in England in Shakespeare’s day and there was little anti-semitism as 
such. The play is directed against usury and hypocrisy. Shylock is hated 
not because he is a Jew but because he is a usurer. He uses his religion 
(which he does not really believe in) as a guise for his villainy and as a | 
mask for his sufferance. His “hath not a Jew eyes” speech is “meant to be 
a specious piece of rationalizing.” Shakespeare’s sympathetic portrayal of 
Jessica is “proof that the plot is not aimed at Jews as such.” 


1213. Kimbrough, Robert. “The Troilus Log: Shakespeare and ‘Box- 
Office, ” pp. 201-209. Troi. is a product of the increased theatrical 
activity in London between 1599 and 1603. With Troi. Shakespeare and. 
his company may have hoped to attract “more of the fashionable trade.” 
The play’s difficulties (e.g., its inconclusive ending, its inconsistent treat- 
ment of the heroes—sometimes satirical, sometimes sympathetic) are the 
result of trying to write a coterie play which would also appeal to a popular 
audience. Shakespeare failed to reconcile the outlook of the coterie play 
with its biting satire and its emphasis on lust with the “genial ethos” of 
the popular theater in which Trojan and Greek warriors had been treated 
in conventionally heroic and romantic terms. The play’s epilogue betrays 
Shakespeare’s uneasiness at the attempt. 


1214. Kaula, David. “The Time Sense in Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 
211-223. In Antony the “public image the characters strive to create... 
is closely related to their sense of time.” Caesar looks to the future. For 
him time is opportunity, and the image he must present is that of the 
able ruler. He achieves his goal but at the cost of an “impoverishment of 
self.” Unlike Caesar, Antony cannot meet the changing circumstances of 
time. Torn between what he once was and what he now is, he struggles 
to retrieve the image of eminence he had in the past. With death the 
image is made secure. Only Cleopatra can live fully in the present. She 
alone can realize a moment intensely, In this and in her passion for play 
and theatricality she testifies to the vitality of life and its constant renewal. 
Her death scene illuminates the meaning of Shakespeare’s term “ripeness.” 

——Albert Gilman 


SHAW REVIEW, VII:3, September 1964. 


1215. Carpenter, Charles A., Jr. ‘Shaw's Cross Section of Anti-Shavian 
Opinion,” pp. 78-86. The Induction and Epilogue of Fannys First Play 
(1911) satirize a cross section of the contemporary criticism of Shaw’s 
drama. Flawner Bannal, the Philistine, echoes critical platitudes, objecting 
to the long speeches, the absence of emotion, etc. Count O’Dowda, the 
aesthete, is horrified at the disregard of social decencies and the lack of 
art in the play. Trotter (caricaturing A. B. Walkley) represents the 
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Aristotelian critic; Vaughan (Edward Algernon Baughan) is the humor- 
Jess critic who demands above all “the note of passion” in drama; Gunn 
(Gilbert Cannan), “the debunking source hunter,” objects to Ibsenite 
drama as old-fashioned and hackneyed. 


1216. “Two Edwardian Satires on Shaw,” pp. 87-94. [Reprint of “Some 
Doctored Dilemma: A New Epilogue for the Last Performance of Mr. 
Shaw's Play,” an unsigned parody probably by Robert Ross in The 
. Academy, February 9, 1907; and “‘Bruce’s Play,” Chapter XVII of Ada 
Leverson’s novel Love’s Shadow (Grant Richards, 1908), about a young 
man who plang to write a play modelled on Shaw’s dramas. | 


1217. Stanton, Stephen S. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana,” pp. 
105-109. 
—Elsie Adams 


“SPECTATOR, No. 7113, October 23, 1964. 


1218. Potter, Stephen. “Towards the Great Secret” (rev.-art., The 
Complete Poems of D. H. Lawrence, 2 vols. ed. by Vivian de Sola Pinto 
and Warren Roberts), p. 545. These volumes, arranged chronologically, 
show that Lawrence was ever developing, and that his descriptive talent 
was best employed in verse. The Lawrentian thought is improved by the 
compression poetry demands. 


, No. 7115, November 6, 1964. 


1219. Shils, Edward. ‘The Charismatic Centre” (rev.-art., C. P. Snow, 
Corridors of Power), pp. 608-609. Any reader of Snow’s books could 
see that his previous novels have been “tending” towards the “ultimate 
centre of power’ where there would be strong characters determining 
human destinies by the force of their wills, the clarity of their intelligence, 
and the fulness of their knowledge. With Corridors of Power we reach 
“the centre’ and find a rather humdrum place, unimaginative, full of 
confusion and distraction, willful prejudice and petty preoccupations. 
—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXI:1, January 1964. 


1220. Gaylord, Alan T. “Gevtilesse in Chaucer’s Troilus,’ pp. 19-34. 
Gentilesse has various shades of meaning that Chaucer exploits in Troslus 
and Criseyde. The word could be synonymous for “moral vertu” or it 
could mean “aristocratic” or “physically attractive.” Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde, in using the word for each other, delude themselves into thinking 
they mean “moral vertu” when actually they mean something else; 
Pandarus encourages this confusion. Hence words counter actions; 
Chaucer develops the love story through irony, and the turning point 
comes in Book IV.1243-1244, not Book V. The tragedy is one of self- 
deception and both lovers are, in this sense, the tragic victims. It is part 
of Chaucer’s first critique of social language. 
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1221. Geraldine, Sister M. “Erasmus and the Tradition of Paradox,” 
pp. 41-63. Although In Praise of Folly was often imitated by English 
writings and translations in the 16th century, no writer combined Erasmian 
satire, parody, eulogy, oration, indictment, and paradox with Erasmus’s 
serious moral purpose. As mock eulogy, it led through imitations to 
urbane dialectics; as satire, it served as godmother to serious didacticism. 
For example, Agrippa is too serious and didactic; Nashe is, in the end, 
merely abusive. Donne’s Paradoxes are intellectual puzzles rather than 
moral satires. In the history of paradoxes in the 16th century, only , 
Willibald Pirckheimer’s The Prayse of the Gout (1522; “Englysshed” in 
1617), may successfully reproduce the Erasmian mode. ° 


1222. Miller, Clarence H. “The Order of Stanzas in Cowley and 
Crashaw’s ‘On Hope, ” pp. 64-73. Bibliographical evidence suggests that 
a printer’s error may have rearranged the stanzas of “On Hope,” in 
alternate stanzas by Cowley and Crashaw. Rearranged, exact parallels of, 
ideas and metaphors demonstrate this error probably occurred. Cowley’s 
stanzas are a dialectic, he begins with a disjunctive proposition, examines 
each half, and then exemplifies with a corollary. Crashaw transforms 
Cowley’s profane symbols into sacred symbols, thus never fully meeting 
Cowley’s arguments, but instead transcending them to cause nature and 
grace to converge. The result is a truly baroque poem seeking not so much 
to harmonize as to exploit the tensions between the secular and the sacred. 


, LXI:2, Part 1, April 1964. (“Renaissance Studies”) 


1223. Koller, Katherine. “Art, Rhetoric, and Holy Dying in the Faerie 
Queene with Special Reference to the Despair Canto,” pp. 128-139. The 
Red Cross Knight's visit to the Cave of Despair in Book I of F.Q. illus- 
trates Spenser’s reading of classical texts on rhetoric, his pictorial imagina- 
tion based on contemporary illustrations of Death, and the art of oratory. 
Most especially, Despair’s arguments follow the pattern of “Thesis” in 
Richard Rainoldo’s Foundation of Rhetoricke. Red Cross could have 
defeated Despair’s argument, for it is the argument of Satan taken from 
the books of holy dying; but he fails, for he divorces the Christian idea 
of God’s mercy from the pagan idea (emphasized by Despair) of God’s 
justice. Other arguments and rhetorical devices of the 16th century 
inform the content and expression of this canto. 


1224, Evans, Maurice. “Guyon and the Bower of Sloth,” pp. 140-149. 
Much of the Faerie Queene is based on Spenser's understanding of the 
historic Christian cycle: the Fall of man and man’s attempt to reclaim a 
state of grace by his own arduous efforts and with the help of God's 
grace. Temptations betray this goal or interfere with the arduous climb. 
For example, the Bower of Blisse (Book II, Canto XII) “is Spenser’s 
Pallace of Art, more beautiful than life and for that reason to be 
destroyed. Its art, which should have been an incentive to virtuous action, 
has itself become a substitute for such action and a peculiarly subtle 
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temptation to sloth.” Thus paradoxically, Spenser uses art, as Sidney 
suggested, to instruct as well as entertain, but he was more aware than 
Sidney of the hidden dangers of that very art. 


1225. Howe, Ann Romayne. “Astrophel and Stella: “Why and How,’ ” 
pp. 150-169. The only correct way to read Sidney’s sonnet sequence is as 
the narrative of two representative individuals, practicing the theory he 
advanced in his Defense: Astrophel and Stella are neither autobiographical 


. nor wholly products of Petrarchan convention. The sequence is livelier 


and more dramatic than others because the characterization is so specific; 
for example, *Stella’s conversation matures and Astrophel battles real 
opposition. The dramatic quality is supported by exclamations, questions, 
parenthetical remarks, frequent injection of colloquial language, and, 
most importantly, the use of apostrophe. The early poems were written 
when Astrophel (Sidney) might marry Stella (Penelope); the later 
sonnets deal with frustrations to that love, for then Penelope Devereux 
had married Lord Rich. Finally, textual examination would indisputably 
rearrange the songs now incorrectly placed in all editions. [A list of 
rhetorical devices in all the sonnets is appended. ] 


1226. Maclean, Hugh N. “Greville’s ‘Poetic, ” pp. 170-191. Based 
largely on Horace and Plato, Fulke Greville’s theory of poetry differs 
considerably from Sidney’s, just as his poems, unlike Sidney’s, move from 
the specific instance to general philosophical statement; his interest is in 
precept, not art, and in “shoring up the status quo?’ Greville’s poetic is 
found in five stanzas of his Treatise of Humane Learning, scattered 
comments in his Life of Sidney, and sonnet LXXX of Caelica. Greville’s 
aim is to instruct; his poetry is directed at judgment, not memory, and 
he deals with facts, not fictions; unlike Sidney, who made poetry the 
highest art, Greville feels poetry is only another means of instructing order 
and subduing passions. 


1227. Robinson, J. W. “Palpable Hot Ice: Dramatic Burlesque in A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream,’ pp. 192-204. The long and paradoxical 
title, the constituency of the company, the personifications of Wall and 
Moon, and the acts of professionalism, suggest that “Pyramus and Thisbe” 
in Dream is a dramatic burlesque of the hybrid or transitional plays still 
evident in Shakespeare’s day with performances of Sir Thomas More and 
Histrio-Mastix. The dramatic burlesque works by degrees of exaggeration: 
imitation is rendered somewhat ridiculous by reductio ad absurdum; then 
the themes of burlesque are extended throughout the playlet; "paradoxes 
multiply, heavy-handedness invades the whole romance, personifications 
run riot, and explanations become tautologous.” 


1228. Fish, Charles. “Henry IV:: Shakespeare and Holinshed,” pp. 205- 
218. By changing or omitting observations in Holinshed, Shakespeare 
made his Henry IV a man of greater authority and dignity. For example, 
Shakespeare’s king will not ransom Mortimer, because he is guilty of 
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treason, not simply out of fear as in Holinshed. In Shakespeare, the 
Percies rebel before, not after, they state their grievances to the King. 
Widespread discontent of the people with Henry IV, who taxed them 
heavily, is omitted in the play, and Shakespeare is at pains to make Henry's 
adversaries, especially Northumberland and Scroop, less admirable than 
they were in his source. Finally, Shakespeare’s king is not directly involved 
in deceiving and killing Scroop (as he is in the chronicle). Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV is not Holinshed's hated monarch, but “a necessary and not 
ignoble” ruler whose reign prepared for the quiet rule of Henry V. 


1229. Levin, Richard. “The Three Quarrels of A Fair Quarrel,” pp. 219- 
231. The three plots of Middleton and Rowley’s A Fair Quarrel are 
elaborately connected by stated or implied parallels, contrasts, and 
analogies. All three revolve around a “quarrel” that is similar—a 
“threatened duel over a woman's honor that fails to come off.” Each plot 
focuses on a different aspect: in the main plot, dueling is honorable to 
soldiers; in the subplot it is a sacred obligation to respectable and peace- 
able citizens; and in the third plot, a means of swashbuckling bullies to 
protect prostitutes. The main plot is grounded in honor and is an inward 
spiritual crisis of Captain Ager. The subplot deals with chastity and 
commerce and, in Jane’s constancy, is more externalized. The third plot is 
wholly externalized, relying heavily on visual and verbal humor of 
Chough. But though each plot centers on a different value system and 
must therefore be resolved in a different way, it in turn parodies the 
plot “above” it. 


, LXI:2, Part 2, May 1964. 


1230. Wells, William, ef al. “Literature of the Renaissance in 1963,” 
pp. 233-450. [Index of Proper Names, pp. 451-483. } 


, LXI:3, July 1964. 


1231. Buehler, Philip. “The Cursor Mundi and Herman's Bible—Some 
Additional Parallels,” pp. 485-499. Close textual comparison of words 
and phrasing demonstrates conclusively that the author of the ME poem 
Cursor Mundi borrowed frequently and extensively from the Bible of 
Herman de Valenciennes for the early parts of Genesis, often including 
passages found in Herman but not in the Vulgate Bible or in Petrus 
Comestor’s Historia Scholastica. [Long parallels are cited as evidence.] 


1232. Clements, A. L. “On the Mode and Meaning of Traherne’s 
Mystical Poetry: “The Preparative,’” pp. 500-521. “The Preparative” 
illustrates Traherne’s mystical beliefs—the child is pure and intuitive, 
re-creating God’s world in his very being, his joyful recreation; he rejected 
the doctrine of original sin. Sin for him comes only when man leaves 
his childlike simplicity through education, custom, and social activity. 
The mode of Traherne’s poetry reinforces this position: as with all 
mystics, he is paradoxical, dialectic rather than logical. His series of 
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works are not catalogues but appositives the mystic uses in repeated 
attempts to describe the indescribable. Once the interrelationship of 
Traherne’s thoughts and poetics is understood, much of Philip Traherne’s 
“corrections” must be dismissed as inconsistent and erroneous. 


1233. McDonald, Charles O. “Restoration Comedy as Drama of Satire: 
An Investigation into Seventeenth-Century Aesthetics,” pp. 522-544. Res- 
toration comedy is complex but consciously moral comedy, arising from the 


. Hobbesian theory of laughter (ridicule through scorn) and employing 


exaggerated Jonsonian humour characters. Collier, Shadwell, and Steele 
woefully misunderstood the aesthetics of Congreve, Wycherley, Etherege, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, because they failed to see that the wits as well 
as the witless were being satirized. Criticism by such men as Dennis and 
commentary by the playwrights themselves demonstrate that all the 
characters were conceived ironically, and that none was to be seen as the 
author’s voice. 


1234. McLaughlin, Elizabeth T., and D. H. Raffensperger. “Coleridge 
and Milton,” pp. 545-572. Contrary to such modern poet-critics as Eliot 
and Pound, Coleridge praised Milton as a poet supreme in reconciling 
opposites. Coleridge agreed with Milton’s informing mind, unifying the 
facts of his poetic world (an approach to poetry Coleridge found opposed 
to Shakespeare’s), as he agreed with Milton’s ideas of virtue and of gov- 
ernmental reform. Coleridge found kinship in Milton’s tendency to 
contemplate his mind’s-eye view, rather than reality, in Milton’s great 
industry, and in his organic sense of sound and meter, though he disap- 
proved of Milton’s great use of foreign idioms. Agreeing with Milton 
that the great poet is first of all a good man, Coleridge found Milton’s 
greatness upheld by the intervening generations who revered him. 


1235. Harper, George Mills. “Blake's Lost Letter to Hayley, 4 December 
1804,” pp. 573-585. Blake’s praise of William Hayley’s wretched poem 
The Triumphs of Music as “elegant and pathetic” and his insistence on 
completing an engraving job which Hayley had taken from him some 
months earlier suggest that in December 1804 Blake was in great need 
of peace of mind and reassurance of his artistic integrity. [Text of letter 
recently discovered given in full with sales history. | 


, LXI:4, October 1964, 


1236. Clogan, Paul M. “Chaucer and the Thebaid Scholia,” pp. 599-615. 
Close examinations of medieval Mss of Statius’s Thebaid suggest that 
Chaucer sometimes drew upon glosses for his allusions in House of Fame, 
Troilus and Criseyde, and “The Knight's Tale”; and in the instance of 
Anelida and Arcite Chaucer took vivid details from the glosses not in the 
texts. Such borrowing may explain errors in Chaucer as well as puzzling 
allusions. Further study suggests that Chaucer’s relationship to the Thebaid 
was less pretentious and more natural than has sometimes been supposed. 
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1237. Ridlon, Harold G. “The Function of the ‘Infant-Ey’ in Traherne’s 
Poetry,” pp. 627-639. “An Infant-Ey’’ constructs Traherne’s Christian 
philosophy, communicates what may have been spiritual autobiography, 
and correctly concludes on a note of didacticism. The child is born with 
full vision of God; “birth is a joyful awakening.” Traherne accepts 
original sin; though the child is born pure, his fall is both desired and 
inevitable. Since the fall counters the desires of man and God alike, God 
reaches out to man as man tries to find God again by replacing the 
“things” of this world with the “thoughts” of Him. The eye’s lid has 
blotted out God, but the “infant’s eye” tries to recapture the original 
vision. In noting that “things” suggest “thoughts” a ineimplying that 
the child is father of the man, Traherne prefigures, in some degree, 
Wordsworth and Emerson. 


1238. Gleason, John B. “The Nature of Milton’s Moscovia,” pp. 640- 
649. Although Milton wrote in the ‘Preface’ of his Brief History of | 
Moscovia that it was to serve “as a Pattern or Example, to render others 
more cautious hereafter,” his work is disproportionate, filled with glaring 
errors, marked by omissions, and dependent on unreliable sources; it is 
quite the oppose: of his scholarly History of Britain. Internal and 
external evidence of Moscovia combine to suggest that the work, published 
posthumously, is in reality a series of notes toward a history which Milton 
abandoned once he came upon Giles Fletcher's complete and authoritative 
Russe Common Wealth (1591). 


1239. Novak, Maximillian E. “Defoe’s Theory of Fiction,” pp. 650- 
668. Although his pronouncements on fiction are not always consistent, 
Defoe generally disliked romance because it was marvellous (and often 
immoral) and history if it was untrue. His own fiction (and any good 
fiction) had to have serious intention and high moral purpose; truth 
might be modified only for this. Otherwise, fiction for Defoe had to 
resemble the details of true history; this gave to his work appeal to broad 
audiences, excused feigning on moral grounds, and allowed him to add 
to fiction the religious, economic, political, social, and moral dimensions 
in ways which “had no parallel in fiction until the nineteenth century.” 


1240. Buchan, A. M. “The Sad Wisdom of the Mariner,” pp. 669-688. 
In “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge’s Wedding Guest 
suffers from an inexplicable “miracle of evil”; while everything occurs 
beyond his will and action, it is his action that is being judged and his will 
that is held accountable. The Wedding Guest lives on the sensory level, 
beyond will and reason, as Coleridge did, and so, like Coleridge, he came 
to feel even the most sensuous experiences as dreams. Coleridge eschewed 
reason and will because they limited or destroyed sensations, but he paid 
the price of good humor and security and peace of mind most of his life. 
Wordsworth did not like the “Rime,” but in demanding something 
different he required something from Coleridge that Coleridge could not 
produce. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


VICTORIAN POETRY, II:1, Winter 1964. 


1241. Armstrong, Isobel. “Browning’s Mr. Sludge, ‘The Medium,” 
pp. 1-9. Browning’s Mr. Sludge parodies and discredits arguments that 
Browning himself used in examining the problems of intellectual 
certainty and of religious and artistic truth. The medium defends himself 
by attacking belief based on reason, by appealing to uncertainty, and by 
claiming that his lies hold imaginative truth and redemptive powers. 
Browning may have used the poem to test similar assumptions of his own. 


1242. Weatherby, Harold L. “Problems of Form and Content in the 
Poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” pp. 11-19. Rossetti often fails to 
reconcile poetic form and content because he tries to depict a spiritual 
reality that he does not believe in. When he combines realistic detail and 
supernatural or symbolic effects, as in “My Sister’s Sleep” and “The 
Blessed Damosel,” the effect of the poem is confused. His poetry succeeds 
when he does not combine the real and ideal, as in “Jenny,” or when he 
believes in the content, as in “The Burden of Nineveh” or “The Card 
Dealer.” 


1243. Bufkin, E. C. “Imagery in ‘Locksley Hall,’” pp. 21-28. “Locksley 
Hall” is unified by interrelated imagery of time, water, and the sky. The 
development of the poem is chronological: the young man stands on the 
beach, symbolizing a stretch of time; he remembers the past, symbolized 
by Locksley Hall, fancifully projects into the future, and finally begins a 
real future when he leaves the scene. This development is expressed by 
the water and sky imagery as the protagonist associates his lost love with 
the sea and the stars, then moves from spiritual aridity and the “negative 
elements in existence, symbolized by dreary rain and heavy vapor’’ to a 
commitment to the future, symbolized by the seaward wind from the 
barren shore. 


1244. Drew, Philip. “Henry Jones on Browning’s Optimism,’ pp. 29- 
41. Jones’s Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher (1891) 
is “fundamentally defective in method and infinitely mischievous in 
effect.” Jones fails to consider all of Browning’s philosophical comments, 
misses the essence and implications of Browning’s poetry and faith, and 
confuses poetry and philosophy. He does not appreciate Browning’s 
concern with the individuality of man, his willingness to present a paradox 
if he believed it true to human experience, and his distinction between 
logic and faith; nor does he understand Browning’s conviction that, 
given the limitations of the human intellect, one must accept on faith 
certain assumptions and “that for himself personally [Browning] there 
is still room, if not for certainty, at least for hope.” 


1245. Litzinger, Boyd. “The Pattern of Ascent in Hopkins,” pp. 43-47. 
Hopkins systematically employs a pattern of ascent from the natural to 
the divine in “Pied Beauty,” “As Kingfishers Catch Fire,” and ‘That 
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Nature Is a Heraclitan Fire.” In each poem the poet first concentrates on 
physical nature, then, using man as a bridge between nature and God, 
ends with an affirmation of faith or praise of God. 


1246. Seigel, Jules Paul. “A. E. Housman’s Modification of the Flower 
Motif of the Pastoral Elegy,” pp. 47-50. Housman modifies a motif of 
the classical pastoral elegy to express his belief in man’s mortality in 
XLVI of A Shropshire Lad (“Bring in this timeless grave to throw”). 
The traditional motif of bringing flowers to the bier of the deceased as a 
symbol of man’s eternal life becomes in Housman’s poem a rejection of 
regenerative symbols (the cypress, yew, etc.) for unregenerative ones 
(“shrivelled flax,” dead haulm). 


1247. Perrine, Laurence. “Landor and Immortality,” pp. 50-57. “Landor 
was agnostic on the question of immortality but on the whole had very 
little expectation of it.” His poetry reflects a belief in love as a justifi- 
cation for life and a concern for the immortality of poetry; it generally 
expresses a sense of satisfaction and gratitude for a good life, and a 
readiness for death when it comes. 


1248. Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold’s Revision of Tristram and 
Iseult: Some Instances of Clough’s Influence,” pp. 57-60. Clough’s com- 
ments on Tristram and Iseult in “Recent English Poetry” (North American 
Review, July 1853) influenced Arnold’s 1853 revision of the poem. 
Clough criticized the sudden transition from Tristram’s speech to Arnold’s 
narration, the confusion of X. 147-185 of Part II (the hunter on the 
tapestry section), and the “faint musical mumble” of //. 112-150 of Part 
HI. In the revised poem, Arnold accordingly differentiated Tristram’s and 
his own speech by the use of asterisks, italics, and quotation marks; clari- 
fied the huntsman passage; and omitted X. 112-150 of Part II. 


1249. Allott, Kenneth. “Matthew Arnold's “The Neckan’: The Real 
Issues,” pp. 60-63. H. W. Fulweiler errs in his psychological reading of 
“The Neckan” (VP, 1:3, 208-222). The poem is best understood as “a 
lyrical ballad in Heine’s manner”; the source is not, as Fulweiler and 
others suggest, the Tannhauser legend or Swinburne’s “Laus Veneris,” 
but Benjamin Thorpe’s Northern Mythology (1851). 


1250. Bates, Ronald. “‘ “The Windhover,’” pp. 63-64. Pertinent to the 
theme of “The Windhover” is the fact that in falconry, with its hier- 
archy of falcons corresponding to each feudal class, the windhover belongs 
to the lowest degree, the knave or servant class. 

—Elsie Adams 
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ERRATA 


Abstracts for Notes and Queries, X:6, June 1963 (AES, V1:8, October 
1963) begin with Item No. 2269; and those for Notes and Queries, X:8, 
August 1963 (AES, V1:9, November 1963) begin with Item No. 2554. 


The Notes and Queries entry in the Index of Journals Abstracted (AES, 


Index to Volume VI, 1963, 


p. 580) should read as follows: Notes and 


Queries, (1) TX:10, Oct. 1962; (2) 11, Nov. 1962; (3) 12, Dec. 1962; 
(5) X:1, Jan. 1963; (7) 2, Feb. 1963; 3, Mar. 1963; 4, Ap. 1963; (8) 
5, May 1963; 6, June 1963; (9) 7, July 1963; 8, Aug. 1963. 
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AGENDA, III:1, August-September 1963. - 


1251. Bayley, John. (rev.-art., Contemporary American Po 
Donald Hall; Five American Poets, ed. by Thom Gunn and Ted Hig 
Robert Lowell, Phaedra. A Verse Translation of Racine’s Phèdre), pp. 
9-13. Contemporary American poetry, particularly of “the New England 
style,” has’ developed an impressive homogeneity, an “effective” and 

characteristic standardization” not found in contemporaty English poetry. 


1252. Kaufman, Wallace.  (rev.-art., Ivor [sic] Winters, Collected 
Poems), pp. 15-16. Ivor Winters is an academic writer whose poetry 
suffers from his limited “range of first-hand experience.” 


1253. Burns, Howard. (rev.-art., The Letters of Wyndham Lewis, ed. 
by W. K. Rose), pp. 17-21. Little has been. written about Wyndham 
Lewis because unfavorable reactions to certain of his political opinions and 
misunderstandings of his character have obscured his merits. The Letters 
survey the “whole of Lewis’ literate life,” show the personal difficulties 
he encountered, and reveal some of the experiences and ideas embodied 
in his books, but their most important service is to demonstrate Lewis's 
- unqualified commitment to the arts. He discussed the problems of the 
artist in our age “more fully and sensibly than perhaps anyone else.” 


1254. Jordan, Clive. (rev.-art., e. e. cummings: selected poems 1923- 
1958), pp. 24-27. Cummings himself made this selection of his poems 
- with the apparent intention of stressing his later, less familiar work, in 
which, with exacting craftsmanship, he gives us “deep and serious state- 
ments” of those themes that link him with the lyrical tradition in- English 
poetry. In his social and political attacks, Cummings defends individual 
will and identity against 20th-century collectivist institutions. His belief 
in individual choice, his appreciation of natural beauty, and his “cele- 
bration of the innocence of dream” set him apart from less sanguine con- 
temporaries. Cummings’s legacy to the 1960’s is not so much his technical 
innovation as his liberal optimism. | i 
—Nathaniel I. Hart 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIV:10, Summer 1964. 


1255. Triesch, Manfred. “Lillian Hellman: A Selective Bibliography,” 
p. 57. [An unannotated biblography of plays and film scripts by Lillian 
Hellman, and books and essays about her.] 


, XV:1, September 1964. 


1256. McDade, Thomas M. “The ‘Corpse’ in the Library: A Brief Note 
on American Trial Publishing,” pp. 8-12. Seven short-lived serial publi- 
cations of American trials have been issued: Ezekiel Russell’s The 
American Bloody Register (1774-1790); Peleg Chandlers American 
Criminal Trials (1841-1844); Marcus Gould’s Stenographic Reporter 
(1841); law professor John Lawson’s The American State Trials (1914- 
1936); Underhill Moore and Samuel Klaus’s publications of three im- 
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portant American cases (1929-1932); Doubleday-Doran’s American Trial 
Series (1937); and Bobbs-Merrill’s Notable American Trials (1952). 


1257. Ager, W. T. “Incidents in the Early Life of Knut Hamsun,” pp. 
16-18. Ager and Hamsun roomed together in Elroy, Wisconsin, 1882- 
1883, where Hamsun studied English, sketched, lectured movingly on 
Bjornson, and asked Ager to kill him. 


, XV:2, October 1964. 


1258. Shivers, Alfred S. “Jack London’s Mate-Women,” pp. 17-21. 
Many of Jack London’s women, tenderly delineated, are blond, blue-eyed, 
tremendously athletic, and moderately unconventional; they admire 
muscular physiques and approve of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 21, Summer 1964. 


1259. Rimanelli, Giose. “Canadian Literature: An Italian View,” pp. 13- 
20. Canadian literature is “adult,” with a “substantial production of 
quality,” even though its literary masterpiece “may not yet be born.” 
In Canadian fiction the ever-present struggle between man and nature 
“comes out with violence.” But man faces nature with the resignation 
before fate found in Greek tragedy: “pessimism is a poison which has 
not yet reached him.” There is also a cosmopolitan element in Canadian 
literature resulting from the “mosaic of nationalities” in contemporary 
Canada. This literature is “a reality and no longer an aspiration.” 


1260. Woodcock, George. “Lost Eurydice: The Novels of Callaghan,” 
pp. 21-35. In technique That Summer in Paris, Callaghan’s “best book 
for a quarter of a century,” is related to his “unexcelled” novels of the 
1930’s—Sach Is My Beloved, They Shall Inherit the Earth, More Joy 
in Heaven. Its most interesting feature is his statement of his literary 
principles. Although, like Samuel Butler, Orwell, and Hemingway, 
Callaghan concludes that “writing must be uncomplicated and direct,” 
his novels deal basically with man as a moral being and thus enter realms 
“where the statement cannot be direct.” As a group the three “moralist 
allegories” of the 30’s are “one of the real achievements in Canadian 
writing.” 


1261. Gose, E. B. “They Shall Have Arcana,” pp. 36-45. The hero of 
Gwendolyn MacEwen’s novel Julian the Magician (1963) attempts to 
turn the alchemists’ “yearning for a spiritual key to the secrets of life” 
into “active and practical help for man.” Julian’s life has parallels with 
the life of Christ. He is also like the hero of Bergman’s movie The 
Magician in both believing and doubting the mysteries and illusions in 
which he is involved. The novel includes a close parallel to the folk tale 
of “Iron Hans” of the Grimm brothers and reaches conclusions similar 
to Carl Jung’s “unorthodox Christian view.” 
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1262. Kattan, Naim. “Mordecai Richler: Craftsman or Artist,” pp. 
46-51. Richler’s first novel, The Acrobats, “brought to light one of the 
richest promises in . . . Canadian literature.” But in the later Apprentice- 
ship of Duddy Kravitz, “his most accomplished work,” he produces cari- 
cature because “he no longer pretends to create living personages or 
complex situations.” In his latest, The Incomparable Auk, he directs “a 
burst of mocking laughter against a world which was to blame for the 
mutilation of his dreams.” Richlet’s “great defeat and true failure” will 
result if he fails to overcome his sensitiveness and outgrow his childhood 
and if “the craftsman in him kills the artist.” 


1263. Rajan, B. “Milton Seen Anew” (rev.-art., Roy Daniells, Milton, 
Mannerism and Baroque), pp. 55-58. The Mannerist style contains 
“unresolved elements which remain essential to the artistic effect.’ The 
Baroque is characterized by unity but also by tension, ambiguity, and 
paradox “held in balance by the power of the design.” Comus and 
Lycidas are Mannerist. Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes are Baroque. 
Although the decisive experience for the Baroque is that of “man’s power 
in the face of the world,” Paradise Lost qualifies this experience by “an 
equally decisive sense of man’s limitations.” 

—John Patton 


CONVIVIUM, XXXI:4, New Series, July-August 1963. 


1264, Williamson, George (trans., Rosanna Zelocchi). ‘The Design of 
John Donne's ‘Anniversaries, ” pp. 436-447. Donne, steeped in the 
fundamental questions of his time—the origin, nature, and power of the 
soul—uses metamorphosis to dramatize and satirize original sin. The 
symbolic apple contains an inherited soul that passes through vegetable, 
animal, and rational stages, retaining memory of each stage yet remaining 
interwoven with and controlled by one spirit alone. The original title of 
the “Anniversaries,” “The Anatomy of the World,” shows more clearly 
Donne’s use of the death of Elizabeth Drury as a vehicle to show the 
death of virtue and the decadence of the world as the contaminated soul 
proceeds on the scale of creation. Elizabeth Drury’s death supplies the 
occasion, not the theme, of the work with its three-fold form: declaration 
and demonstration of theme, elegy for the macrocosm and the microcosm, 
and a moral lesson ` ‘to make rise in the living the longing to copy the 
example of the dead. ” (In Italian) 

_ * —Lena N. Gabriel 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, 1:3, March 1964. 


1265. Puhvel, Martin. “Lices Feorm, 1. 451, Beowulf,” pp. 159-163. 
The word feorm as “sustenance” is indicative of Beowulf’s grim humor: 
if he fails, Hrothgar need not provide him with food because he will have 
become food. for Grendel. Else von Schaubert’s case for “burial” is 
inconclusive. ... l 
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1266. Bowers, R. H. “A Middle English Anti-Mendicant Squib,” pp. 
163-164. A hitherto unpublished squib on the verso of an initial folto 
of Harley Ms 2252 ridicules the friars. 


1267. Revard, Carter. “A Note on at pe fyrst fyne (Pearl 635),” pp. 
164-166. The word fyne has been regarded as an adverb, meaning “in 
full.” However, fyne as a noun meaning “contract” or “agreement” 
offers a better interpretation. 


1268. Park, B. A. “The Character of Chaucer’s Merchant,” pp. 167-175. 
The merchant did not engage in illegal traffic in currencies, nor was he 
bankrupt because of his debts. These assumptions made by"E. Flügel and 
othets are without foundation. 


1269. Rowland, Beryl. “The ‘Seiknes Incurabill’ in Henryson’s Testament 
of Cresseid,” pp. 175-177. That Cresseid is stricken by leprosy is not 
certain; the symptoms of the sickness point to syphilis. : 


1270. Soens, A. L., Jr. “Benedick as ‘Signior Mountanto,’” pp. 177-179. 
Beatrice implies that Benedick is a fashionable fencer but not necessarily 
an expert one. 


1271. Halio, Jay L. “Perfection and Elizabethan Ideas of Conception,” 
pp. 179-182. The saying, “Women receive perfection by men,” origin- 
ating in Aristotle’s theory of generation, is alluded to in numerous passages 
of Elizabethan literature. | 


1272. Shawcross, John T. “Donne’s ‘A Lecture upon the Shadow,’ ” pp. 
187-188: In Donne’s poem the sun’s movement symbolically represents 
the life of love, with the noon of love revealing love to all in “brave 


clearnesse.” In Donne’s life, this time is that of his elopement with Anne 
More. l 


1273. Allen, D. C. “Donne's ‘Sapho to Philaenis, ” pp. 188-191. 
Donne’s imitation of Ovid indicates that he was familiar with Calder- 
inus’s commentary on Martial, for Calderinus presents three distinct Phil- 
aenises whom Donne recreates as one. 


1274. Roberts, William. “Saint-Amant, Orinda and Dryden's Miscel- 
lany,” pp. 191-196. Katherine Philips, called “the Matchless Orinda,” 
is the translator of Saint-Amant’s “La Solitude.” The anonymous reprint- 
ing of her “On Solitude” in the John Dryden-Jacob Tonson Miscellany 
and elsewhere extends Saint-Amant’s known influence well into the 18th 
century in England. 


1275. Dust, Alvin I. “An Aspect of the Addison-Steele. Literary. Rela- 
tionship,” pp. 196-200. Donald F. Bond has demonstrated that two 
printers issued the Spectator and that after No. 170 Addison’s essays 
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were chiefly printed by the one and Steele’s by the other. This situation 
resulted from Addison’s making separate arrangements with one of the 
two printers in order to be assured of payment: Steele owed him money. 


1276. Schneider, Duane B. “Dr. Garth and Shakespeare: A Borrowing,” 
pp. 200-202. The description of an apothecary shop in Samuel Garth’s 
Dispensary is drawn from Shakespeare’s Romeo and from observation of 
items in 17th-century London shops. 


1277. Beaty, Frederick L. ‘: ‘Ae Spark o’ Nature’s Fire,’” pp. 203-207. 
Tristram Shandy is the source of Burns’s famous stanza in the first 
“Epistle to J.” Lapraik.’’ However, this stanza is best understood as a 
rejection of Pope’s view of the ancients in Part I of Az Essay on Criticism 
and an acceptance of Addison’s view of “great natural geniuses’ in the 
Spectator. 


1278. Arms, George. “The Dramatic Movement in Emerson’s ‘Each and 
All; ” pp. 207-211. Divided into three recognized parts, the poem has 
dramatic movement when the parts are viewed in relation to each other: 
the concluding statement, suggesting that truth and beauty belong to each 
other, is an enlightened denial of statements made in earlier parts. 


1279. Boggan, J. R. “That Slap, Huck, Did It Hurt?” pp. 212-215. 
Prior to Huck’s decision to “go to hell” by tearing up the letter that 
would have betrayed Jim, Huck is unemotional about hell. Twain, then, is 
simply using Huck to win the reader’s sympathy. The passage is uncon- 
vincing and Huck less than heroic. 


1280. Weber, Carl J. “Hardy’s Comet,” pp. 215-218. The “new” comet 
Hardy and his wife observed in June of 1881 was indeed “new” in that 
its period is 2428 years. He used the comet—Tebbutt’s Comet—in one 
of his poorer novels, Two on a Tower, first serialized in The Atlantic. 

—O. W. Frost 


ENGLISH MISCELLANY, XI, 1960. 


1281. Renoir, Alain. “John Lydgate: Poet of the Transition,” pp. 9-19. 
While Chaucer looks medieval and Gavin Douglas a century later clearly 
belongs to the Renaissance, Lydgate shifted from the former outlook to 
the latter. Gradually he worked up an enthusiasm for classical writers, 
grew concerned over the conduct of princes, and developed a sense of 
nationalism. He is clearly a poet of transition; and he also proves there 
was a transition. 


1282. Mumford, Ivy L. “The Canzone in Sixteenth Century English 
Verse, with Particular Reference to Wyatt’s Renderings from Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere,” pp. 21-32. Sir Thomas Wyatt alone of English Petrarchanists 
showed any real devotion to the canzone; and he followed only the subject 
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matter, although his varied verse patterns do suggest experimentation in 
form. Edmund Spenser also followed only the subject matter in his single 
canzone, but his less epigrammatic style is closer to the original than 
Wyatt’s is. It was Barnabe Barnes who finally introduced the form into 
English poetry. 


1283. Lombardo, Agostino. “Ritratto di Enobarbo,” pp. 33-58. Eno- 
barbus is characterized as a revolving prism, assuming in succession the 
roles of soldier, confidant, fool, fécelle, chorus, and artist. Basically an 
individual and a true friend, he is also a mature Shakespearean fool who 
comes to truth through reasoning and so offsets Antony's unreasoning 
passion. But he also penetrates the truth of Cleopatra’s love and accentu- 
ates the rational element in her love. As an artist he knows how to 
redeem the shortcomings of her reality in his “new heaven, new earth.” 
His death parallels and anticipates those of Antony and Cleopatra, not 
only as a means of redeeming honor but also as an artist’s entrance into 
that new world. (In Italian) 


1284. Melchiori, Barbara. ‘‘‘Still Harping on my Daughter,” pp. 
59-74, The typical father in Shakespeare's last plays experiences a poig- 
nant struggle between the urge to commit incest with his daughter and 
a self-effacing surrender of her to a husband. Per. contrasts three such 
pairs; Cym. relies on phoenix symbolism for this theme (Phoenix is a 
useful gloss); and W. T. retains a hint of the incest theme from Pandosto. 
Above all, Temp. symbolizes Prospeto’s urge to incest in Caliban and his 
self-effacing urge in Ariel. In contrast Lear comes to a tragic end by 
being unable to make the surrender of the fathers in the comedies. “The 
hero of Shakespeare’s last plays was the father.” 


1285. Colaiacomo, Paola. “Alcuni Aspetti della Poesia di Andrew 
Marvell,” pp. 75-111. Marvell was more a classicist than a metaphysical 
or early Romantic’ poet. Although isolated passages seem to anticipate 
Wordsworth, nature in a whole poem such as “The Garden” is non- 
Romantic in the sermonizing and positively classical in the precision, the 
mythological reference, and the wit. For him nature is God’s art, not a 
wild comforter. Nevertheless it is better to explain “The Nymph Com- 
plaining for the Death of Her Faun” as Ovidian mythology rather than 
Christian allegory (as is customary). Despite received criticism, Marvell 
uses green in a Virgilian sense, as a prologue to pastoral mythology, rather 
than as symbolizing pantheism. The chief influences of Renaissance 
classicism on Marvell were Giambattista Marino and Giovanni Ponteno. 
(In Italian) 


1286. De Logu, Pietro. “Merope, Tragedia Neoclassica di M. Arnold,” 
pp. 113-174. Although Matthew Arnold planned Merope as a model of 
classicism, he actually produced a Romantic tragedy restrained by “Greek” 
form (hence overrating Maffei’s Merope). He stressed the individual, 
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not the tyrant; moral atonement, not catharsis. Even the form is not 
essentially Greek. His “Preface” notes the challenge of the drama, that 
interest declines after Merope’s recognition of her son, but the shift to 
Polyphontes fails because his words lack both emotional and dramatic life. 
Despite Arnold, Merope is the more successful character, her intro- 
spection having at least emotional life. Thus Arnold was modern rather 
than classical: although not realistic, he was psychological. (In Italian) 


1287. Whitfield, J. H. “T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets and Their Italian 
Version,” pp. 211-221. Four Quartets presents “the logical summation” 
of Eliot’s theology (rest for the good can occur only outside time) and of 
his poetry (an antihumanist vision of society). Dr. Filippo Donini has 
translated the poem carefully and effectively, (Trans. pub. 1959) 


1288. Doughty, Oswald. “A Minor Preraphaelite: John Lucas Tupper,” 
pp. 175-209. Tupper was a teacher with no poetic talent driven into 
verse by the enthusiasm of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He produced several 
jocular poems for The Germ, and a few essays on Art which are muddled 
in theory and awkward in style. Thereafter his friendship with the Ros- 
settis slackened, although through it he was commissioned as sculptor for 
the Lznnaeus in the Oxford Museum. His Poems of 1897, which W. M. 
Rossetti edited, wax sentimental over Nature and Love in the Preraphaelite 
manner. 


1289. Corrigan, Beatrice. “Browning's Murder Story,’ pp. 333-400. 
{Includes documents in Italian.} In using the story of the murder of 
Pompilia Comparini by Guido Franceschini for The Ring and the Book, 
Robert Browning wrote about the sort of heroine popular in Italian litera- 
ture but for once neglected by Italian authors. By 1689 the xovellieri 
were extinct; and, when Browning published documents in the “Old 
Yellow Book” in 1860, the age of Romantic novels was past and Italian 
historians were stressing still earlier times than the 17th century. A few 
years ago new documents about the trial of Guido came to light in 
Cortona: a translation has appeared (Curious Annals, University of 
Toronto Press) and now the original documents are published. 


, XII, 1961. 


1290. Richardson, Janette. “Hunter and Prey. Functional Imagery in 
Chaucer's Friars Tale,” pp. 9-20. In the Friars Tale Chaucer uses 
imagery not in the usual medieval way of decoration, but as an organic 
device for unity and theme. The unscrupulous summoner is described as 
a shrike stalking his prey the widow, but ironically he is himself in the 
position of prey to the Devil. The comparison of the summoner to a mad 
hare is developed to recall the medieval association of the hare with sex 
madness. | 


1291. Fellheimer, Jeannette. “The ‘Subtlety’ of the Italians,” pp. 21-31. 
Elizabethans regarded Italians, and especially Florentines, as s#btle in the 
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derogatory sense of “sly,” attributing the trait to the hot climate. The 
view became widespread through Fenton, particularly in his comments 
on the “subtle” Borgias. Machiavelli, also regarded as subtle, became a 
common stage figure, as in the characterizations of Barabus and Iago. 


1292. Baldini, Gabriele. “Il Vento e la Pioggia,” pp. 33-40. Shake- 
speare, in reworking the mistaken identity of Errors in Twel., deepened 
the theme while making the plot less real. Here the plot of identical 
twins, from shipwreck to final confrontation, is artificial; and so is the 
exploring of forbidden loves between Orsino and Cesario and between 
Olivia and Viola-Cesario. Actors and producers can shift interest to Sir 
Toby’s fooling or Malvolio’s psychology; but the text shows Sir Toby to 
be a minor character, and Malvolio is more vulgar, stupid, and negative 
than Polonius. It is rather the Clown who brings the play to reality at 
last, with his closing song of the wind and the rain. (In Italian) 


1293. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. “La Damnation de Beckford,” pp. 41-77. 
William Beckford emerges in both creative and autobiographical works 
as obsessed by a “vocation 4 la damnation.” He was haunted throughout 
life by a dream of a cavern and of a voice declaring him separate from 
mankind (1779). After a short-lived happy life with his wife Margaret 
(d. 1786) he grew in disposition into not just a simple sadism but a 
“sado-masochisme.” Demoniac urges appear in his most typical charac- 
ters: Vathek is a living hell, like Milton’s Satan—a monstrous tyrant 
when he performs sacrifices. Coming before Poe, Vathek was then the 
great literary stimulus of hallucinations. (In French) 


1294. Wellek, René. “George Saintsbury,” pp. 79-96. Saintsbury, who 
is “by far the most influential academic literary historian and critic of the 
early 20th century,” beneficially influenced English-speaking scholars by 
stressing comparison, the heritage of Western literature, and literary 
history as a separate study; but he also influenced them unfortunately in 
his contempt for theory, his dilettantism, and his admission of personal 
prejudices into his criticism. His critical standard for poetry was “formal,” 
divorcing form from content and looking for greatness only in form. 
“Beautiful words” are its essence, but their beauty is inexplicable. In 
the novel he looked for a criticism of life. In criticism he advocated 
appreciative judgments, but stressed the need for wide reading, com- 
parison, and lack of preconceived ideas. 


1295. Pantazzi, Sybille. “Carlo Placci and Vernon Lee. Their Letters 
and Their Friends,” pp. 97-122. Placci (1861-1941) was a friend. and 
stimulator of important writers, although his own work is ephemeral. 
His correspondence with Vernon Lee (extending from 1883 to 1926) 
shows a warm early friendship, and later reconciliations after sharp and 
prolonged quarrels. [Nine letters from Vernon Lee to Placci are here 
reproduced, in whole or part.] 
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1296. Bianchi, Ruggero. .“Fenollosa, Hulme e, gli Imagisti,” pp. 123- 
145. The ars poetica of Ernest Fenollosa and the aesthetics of T. E. Hulme 
both show such close resemblances to the Imagist credo as to suggest 
influences on it. Fenollosa anticipated Ezra Pound and other Imagists in 
hailing Chinese, picture writing for its moving (vs. static), and so true, 
use of words, as opposed to the sterile occidental phonetics. Chinese is, 
in their opinion, metaphor; and it is strong in transitive verbs and -concréte 
words, which are the basis of poetry. Hulme stressed the inner truth of 
Byzantine angular art; and he regarded the poet as also seeing true 
abstract relationships, found in the essence of words. Pound has acknowl- 
edged Fenollosa’s significance for him (1918), and F. S. Flint has 
stressed Hulmé’s influence on. Imagism. (In Italian) 


1297. Crino, Anna Maria. “Inediti su Alcuni Contatti Tosco-Britannici 
nel Seicento,” pp. 147-209. [Chiefly letters by or about Englishmen 
who were involved with Italy in the late 16th century and the first half 
of the 17th, with brief biographical sketches of the better known ones, 
e.g., Edward de Vere and Robert Dudley.} (In Italian) 


| XI, 1962. 


1298. Renoir, Alain. “An Echo to the Sense: The Patterns of Sound 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 9-23. Sounds reinforce the 
developing effect in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight not only by 
affecting the tone of specific scenes, but especially by stressing Gawain’s 
mental attitude in key scenes. While harshness and clamor accompany 
scenes of the Green Knight, Gawain remains outwardly calm; but such 
descriptions as the birds piping piteously for cold (//. 746-747) bring 
out masterfully Gawain’s inner feelings. | 


1299. Marsh, T. N. “Elizabethan Wit in Metaphor and Conceit: Sidney, 
Shakespeare, Donne,” pp. 25-29. Two sets of parallel treatments, one 
between the Arcadia and Donne’s “The Anagram’’; the other between the 
Arcadia, Titus, anda Donne sonnet allow a comparison of poetic tech- 
niques. Shakespeare “explores” his image, whereas the others concentrate 
their effect; but Sidney develops his image “statically,” whereas Donne 
does so “quite actively.” 


1300. Capra, Carlo. “H ‘Riccardo IHF di Shakespeare e il ‘Mirror for 
Magistrates, ” pp. 31-58. The Mirror for Magistrates exerted an impor- 
tant influence on Shakespeare in R. HI, despite John Dover Wilson’s 
opposite opinion. There are verbal echoes, including passages in which 
the wording and imagery resemble those of the Mirror’ rather than the 
histories of Hall or Holinshed. But the chief influence is in the very 
conception of what tragedy is. (Francis Meres called the Mirror a great 
tragedy.) R. II follows Mirror in regarding tragedy as a presentation of 
divine retribution in the fall of important figures in History. R. II as 
developed is a series of little tragedies of the secondary characters, like a 
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string of Mirror tragedies, all serving to focus on the fall of Richard. 
(In Italian) 


1301. Beum, Robert. “The Scientific Affinities of English Baroque 
Prose,” pp. 59-80. The baroque style of English prose in the early and 
mid-17th century is the result of the new scientific attitudes of the period. 
The Copernican cosmography and Galileo’s discovery of craters on the 
moon and of irregularities in orbits created a restlessness of mental 
outlook that replaced the confidence in world order and the inner peace 
of the Elizabethans. The new baroque prose is of three types (not just 
the usual two): /oose as in Burton; ornate or sweeping as in Browne 
and Milton; and ferse or stringy, as in Bacon and Ben Jonson (who is 
indeed baroque in prose). None of these styles provided the ideal desired 
by the scientists of the time, but they were a step towards it. 


1302. Doughty, Oswald. ‘The Reception of Wordsworth by His Con- 
temporaries,’ pp. 81-95. The early critical reception of Lyrical Ballads 
was surprisingly friendly until 1800, and even for the next two years. 
Both Robert Southey and Charles Burney felt the poems showed genius, 
although they objected that the subject matter was often uninteresting and 
were cold to “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” Yet both anticipated 
future derogatory criticism in feeling uneasy about possible political 
radicalism in the volume. Wordsworth at the time maintained that he 
was interested only in sales. 


1303. Thorpe, Lewis. “Baroness Tautphoeus, an Early-Victorian Nov- 
elist,"” pp. 97-113. Baroness Tautphoeus, born Jemima Montgomery, 
wrote convincing conversation in her four novels, and created convincing 
local color of Germany, particularly Bavaria, where she lived. In addition 
her first and best novel, The Initials (1850), portrays a dominant heroine 
convincingly and draws on the author’s own experience for scenes of 
better German society. Her last novel, Af Odds (1863), a historical 
romance, is disunified in plot, but in dialogue and local atmosphere 
surpasses her previous work, and the historical atmosphere is more con- 
vincing than Hugo’s or Scott’s. : 


1304. Singh, G. “A. E. Housman and Leopardi,” pp. 115-133. Hous- 
man’s avowed admiration for Leopardi suggests that the Italian would 
likely influence the English poet. This influence existed and took the 
form of an “emotional and philosophical affinity’ rather than verbal 
echoes. As such it appears in the similar attitudes in a number of specific 
passages, here examined. 


1305. Panichas, George A. “Voyage of Oblivion: The Meaning of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Death Poems,” pp. 135-164. In Last Poems Lawrence showed 
his strongest religious fervor and his final insight into death. Both blend 
with his admiration for the physical vitality of ancient Etruscan civilization. 
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In “Bavarian Gentians” he treats death as an exit from the complicated, 
feeling that those who have never really lived cannot really die. ‘The 
Ship of Death” is his poetic masterpiece, an integrated insight rather than 
the hysterical substitute for conclusions that Richard P. Blackmur finds 
it to be by imposing external criteria on it. “The Ship of Death” treats 
death as a journey into a rosy-colored oblivion, using the ship image of 
Etruscan Places and the Ark image of the Bible. 


1306. Hannah, Donald. ‘The Limitations of Liberalism in E. M. 
Forsters Work,” pp. 165-178. Howard’s End suffers from an over- 
reliance on liberalism; A Passage to India triumphs because of a recogni- 
tion of the limits of liberalism. In trying to find out if he could “only 
connect” the different groups in Howard’s End, Forster has to manipulate 
the reactions of the reader to each one; and his reluctance to pass judg- 
ments on a group comes close to suggesting defects in all groups. In A 
Passage to India it is an event that separates the groups, and so they fall 
apart naturally. 


1307. Corrigan, Beatrice. “Giovanni Ruffini’s Letters to Vernon Lee, 
1875-1879,” pp. 179-240. When Ruffini moved to Taggia from Paris 
after the death of his intimate friend Mrs. Cornelia Turner, he wrote 
many letters to Vernon Lee. The many passages here cited discuss his 
non-literary local popularity, old friends, domestic matters, current 
historical and literary figures (with some lack of awareness), and Miss 
Paget’s early literary endeavors. The letters show that he was indeed not 
living in oblivion, and they reflect the kindliness that makes his novels 
attractive. (Letters in French) 


, XIV, 1963. 


1308. Mumford, Ivy L. “Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Verse and Italian Musical 
Sources,” pp. 9-26. The music of the Italian lyric written to be sung 
influenced Wyatt in his choice of individual Italian models for his poems 
and in his attempt to transform some of the new stanza patterns (e.g., the 
strambotto) into an English court song. One result was his much criti- 
cized choice of the poulterer’s measure, which was associated with English 
lyrics for singing. Wyatt used improvised tunes of the Serafino type as 
well as the courtly Canzoniere. 


1309. Paolina, M. “Spenser and Dante,” pp. 27-44. Spenser was 
familiar with Dante’s Divine Commedia, and The Faerie Queene reflects 
a real influence both in echoes of detail and in Christian themes, especially 
from the Inferno, and also from the Convivo. The two poets’ master- 
pieces are actually complementary studies. 


1310. Cavalchini, Mariella. “A Re-evaluation of the Italian Sources of 
Much Ado About Nothing,” pp. 45-56. The hero plot of Much derives 
from Bandello (“Fenicia and Timbreo’”) with modifications introduced 
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from the Orlando Furioso, as most critics agree; but both influences are 
probably at second hand. Evidence for a lost source play is the similar 
deviations from Bandello in both Much and G. B. Della Porta’s Giz Duo 
Fratelli Rivali. 


1311. Cutts, John P. “ “The Miserific Vision’: A Study of Some of the 
Basic Structural Imagery of Paradise Lost,’ pp. 57-72. Paradise Lost 
depends on artistic (as opposed to theological) trinitarianism. Hell is a 
parody of the “beatific vision” of Heaven in language and incidents and 
characters. The rebel angels who “debate” in Book Two are only vague 
divisions of the total Satan, not individuals, and they merely expose evil. 
The real dates are theological, in Book One, for the “Misetific Vision” is 
essentially a vicious circle. : 
1312. Cutts, John P. “Thomas Nabbes’s Hannibal and Scipio,’ pp. 73- 
81. The recent long overdue attention to Thomas Nabbes’s masque 
Microcosmus is also due to his Hannibal and Scipio: music for its last 
song exists (in a New York Public Library Ms) and is reproduced here. 


1313. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Pope in Arcady: The Theme of Et im 
Arcadia. Ego in His Pastorals,” pp. 83-93. Death “possessed and obsessed” 
Pope as early as his Pastorals. His treatment of nature in the Pastorals 
is pictorial rather than emotional, deriving more from the landscapes of 
Nicolas Poussin than from poetic pastoral traditions (though there are 
echoes of Lycidas). Poussin’s theme of death influenced Pope even 
more strongly than it did Gray’s famous elegy. 


1314. Doughty, Oswald. “Coleridge and a Poet's Poet: William Lisle 
Bowles,” pp. 95-114. Bowles’s Fourteen Sonnets (1789) greatly impressed 
Coleridge because of the personal tone and simple emotions and language 
expressed and also because Coleridge longed to produce similar poetry. 
Coleridge praised Bowles as a poet in two sonnets of the 1790’s. He also 
credited Bowles with sharpening his critical ability (first in defense of 
Bowles and then in attack), From 1802 Coleridge complained increasingly 
of Bowles’s moralizing and lack of passion. Coleridge began a personal 
acquaintance with him in 1797, later attending his sermons and making 
use of his literary contacts. In 1816 Coleridge denovinced him violently. 


1315. Fasano, Pino. “L ‘Amicizia? Foscolo-Sterne e la Traduzione 
Didimea del Sentimental Journey,” pp. 115-169. Ugo Foscolo’s 1820 
translation of A Sentimental Journey is nowadays regarded as a classic in 
its own right. But critics who explain it by talking of a “modern” 
Foscolo, a Sterne-Foscolo, ignore the facts of his “friendship” with 
Laurence Sterne. This can be traced for 20 years, beginning with 
arallels between Sterne’s “poor Maria” and the Lauretta episode of 
Foscolo’s Ultimi Lettre di Jacopo Orti (part one, c. 1798). (In Italian) 


1316. Corrigan, Beatrice. ‘The Poetry of Leopardi in Victorian England, 
1837-1878,” pp. 171-184. The poetry of Giacomo Leopardi was not 
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noticed by English critics until 11 years after his death and not properly 
appreciated by Englishmen until a complete translation appeared in 1887 
and Matthew Arnold treated him as a major poet in 1888. ; 


1317. Melchiori, Barbara. “The Tapestry Horse: ‘Childe Roland’ and 
'Metzengerstein, ” pp. 185-193. The tapestry horse in “Childe Roland” 
(41. 76-84) came to Browning from Poe’s tale “Metzengerstein,” probably 
unconsciously. Browning uses it only to create a mood of fear and horror 
in the landscape description. 


1318. Bisignano, Dominic. “Enrico Nencioni and Robert Browning,” 
pp. 195-210. Nencioni, who was a critic with good taste, appreciated the 
major English writers of the mid-19th century when they were still not 
widely popular at home and unknown in Italy. In an article in 1867 he 
praised Browning for local color, humor, and lack of decadence. In an 
article on The Ring and the Book, in 1885, Nencioni showed a modern 
understanding of psychological characterization. In 1890 in an article 
on the occasion of Browning's death, Nencioni called him a Carlylean hero. 


1319. Bianchi, Ruggero. “Verso L’Imagismo: La Poetica di Edward 
Storer,” pp. 211-236. Storer helped to found Imagism. F. S. Flint in his 
“History of Imagism’’ (Egoist, 11:5, [May 1915}, 70-71) called Storer’s 
Mirrors of Illusion (1908) the first volume of Imagist poetry; and the 
appendix to that volume (‘Poetry Narrative and Drama”) is virtually a 
manifesto. It advocates a return to pure lyric form, an impressionistic use 
of words, and truly evocative symbolism. In William Cowper (c. 1911), 
Storer opposed the distortions of Romanticism to the direct observations 
of Classicism. Storer shared an affinity of climate with Amy Lowell and 
T. S. Eliot, first reducing the rigidity of words in a now familiar way. 
Storer’s name became dissociated from Imagism through his lack of 
contribution to early anthologies. (In Italian) 


1320. Cecchin, Giovanni. “Echi de T. S. Eliot nei Romanzi di Evelyn 
Waugh,” pp. 237-275. The contradictory critical comments and varied 
reader reactions to the novels of Waugh reflect a failure to treat him as 
an artistic writer, especially ignoring his preoccupation with style. The 
critics have ignored his absorption with poetry, which is obvious in his 
quotations and references in all his novels. Echoes of T. S. Eliot (espect- 
ally The Waste Land and “Burnt Norton” appear in all his novels from 
Vile Bodies on, especially in Black Mischief, A Handful of Dust, and 
Brideshead Revisited. Waugh has also gradually clarified his outlook, 
moving in his themes from an early concern and inquiry to “mission” in 
the recent war trio. (In Italian) 

—William H. Magee 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVII:1, January-March 1964. 


1321. Paulin, Bernard. “La mort de Timon d'Athènes,” pp. 1-8. One 
of the most puzzling and disturbing features of Timon is the death of the 
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protagonist. Probably we are meant to view it as suicide, for such a 
death gives Timon tragic stature, enabling us to see him at last as a man 
capable of taking determined, positive action. (In French) 


1322. Jones, Stanley. “Hazlitt in Edinburgh: An Evening with Mr. 
Ritchie of The Scotsman,” pp. 9-20. In January 1822, Hazlitt had left 
London for Edinburgh because he had heard that in Scotland divorce was 
easier than in England, and he was anxious to marry Sarah Walker as 
soon as possible. While he was in Edinburgh he became acquainted with 
Francis Jeffrey, John Ramsay M’Culloch, Thomas Hodgskin, and William 
Ritchie. The latter admired Hazlitt’s work and was responsible for pub- 
lishing some of his art criticism in The Scotsman. 


1323. Monod, Sylvére. “L’imprécision dans Jane Eyre,” pp. 21-29. 
Just how much of herself Charlotte Bronté put into Jane Eyre is difficult 
to say. It is possible, however, that some of the novel's imprecision 


results from her drawing on past experiences imperfectly remembered. 
(In French) 


1324. Mane, Robert. “Une rencontre littéraire: Hamlin Garland et 
Stephen Crane,” pp. 30-46. In spite of the research of biographers, parts 
of Crane’s life remain obscure, particularly his early years in New York. 
Unfortunately, Garland, on whom we rely so much for information of this 
time, was temperamentally quite different from Crane, and certainly never 
properly understood the man whose literary career he helped to begin. 
(In French) 


1325. Robbins, Caroline. “Six Letters by Andrew Marvell,” pp. 47-55. 
The six hitherto unpublished letters by Marvell together with a draft of 
a letter from Sir Henry Thompson to the poet [printed here] deal with 
parliamentary matters, and throw light on English history of the 1670's. 


1326. Maitre, R. “Nouvelles sources françaises de Thackeray,” pp. 56- 
61. Mlle. Madeleine Rumeau has recently discovered some new sources 
of the Paris Sketch Book, notably for the chapter on the thief Cartouche, 
which was evidently inspired by Volume VI, part 10 (October 1843) 
of La bibliothéque des feuilletons. (In French) 


, XVII:2, April-June 1964. 


1327. Jones, Stanley. “Hazlitt in Edinburgh: An Evening with Mr. 
Ritchie of The Scotsman II,” pp. 113-127. When Hazlitt visited Ritchie 
and some of the latter's friends in Edinburgh they discussed literature, 
art, politics, journalism, travel, and all seem to have had a convivial time. 
After his stay in Scotland, however, Hazlitt seems to have cooled in his 
relations with his Scottish friends and even with Ritchie, who hardly 
deserved to be cast aside; and in his later writings, Hazlitt criticizes Scots- 
men in a particularly offensive way. 
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1328. Hulin, Jean-Paul. “Les débuts littéraires de Mrs. Gaskell: ré- 
flexions sur un poème oublié,” pp. 128-139. In May 1842, Mrs. Gaskell 
published a social-protest poem, “Rich and Poor,” in The North of 
England Magazine [here reprinted}. It has little merit as literature, but 
it is interesting insofar as it reminds us that Mrs. Gaskell was not totally 
unproductive between 1837-1845, and also shows that Mary Barton, 
which has strong affinities with the poem, was the product of slow 
maturation. (In French) 


1329. Poisson, Jean-Roger. “Hommage à Aldous Huxley (1894-1963),” 
pp. 140-147. Huxley’s career may conveniently be divided into three 
parts, the first°ending in 1932, the second in 1946, and the third with 
his death. Huxley did his best work during the first period when he was 
most pessimistic about the future of society, but as the years passed he 
grew more hopeful and the quality of his work declined. (In French) 


1330. Legouis, Pierre. “Ouvrage récents sur Dryden,” pp. 148-158. In 
recent years studies of Dryden have proliferated, and though it would be 
impossible to consider them all in detail, six books published between 
1961-1963 [here enumerated] give some measure of the diversity and 
range of recent Dryden scholarship. From these we may conclude that 
Dryden’s status as a writer is high, and he certainly prompts more 
sympathetic treatment than he received in the past. (In French) 


1331. Auburn, Ch. V. “De la picaresque dans ses rapports avec la 
réalité ou Don Quichotte et le gentleman,” pp. 159-162. Thomas 
Nichols, trader, minor literary figure of the 16th century, and recently 
the subject of an excellent monograph by Alejandro Cioranesco, was well 
acquainted with Spain and Spanish literature. He deserves to be 
remembered particularly for the way he enacted and fostered the idea of 
the picaresque hero as gentleman. (In French) 


1332. Tamagnan, Jean. “Fenêtre ouverte sur Browning,” pp. 162-170. 
Georges Connes’s recent translation of The Ring and the Book into 
French is an excellent piece of work, which effectively captures the spirit 
of the original and suggests also Browning's relevance for modern readers. 
(In French) 


1333. Fletcher, John. “Wilfred Owen Re-Edited,” pp. 171-178. Two 
recent books on Owen [here cited} help us to appreciate more clearly the 
poet’s personality and his literary genius. Some of his “atmosphere” 
poems on subjects other than war suggest that he might have developed 
into a really significant writer. In any event he deserves to be numbered 
among the more distinguished poets of the 20th century. 

—John M. Munro 
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EXPLICATOR, XXIII:2, October 1964. 


1334. Osborn, Neal J. “Crane's The Monster and “The Blue Hotel,” 
Item 10. The names of the characters and locations in Crane’s fiction are 
often significant; for instance Carrie Dungen is the neighborhood gossip 
in The Monster and Fort Romper the half-civilized community represented 
in “The Blue Hotel.” 


1335. Wycherly, H. Alan. “Hawthorne’s “The Minister's Black Veil,’ ” 
Item 11. Hooper donned his veil because he was responsible for the 
death of the young lady. 


1336. Moore, S. C. “Bishop’s ‘Ballet,’’”’ Item 12. The poem is Bishop’s 
commentary on Chirico’s paintings, probably as reproduced and described 
in Waldemar George’s edition. 


1337. Lougy, Robert. “Herrick’s “The Hock Cart, or Harvest Home,’ 
51-55,” Item 13. These lines are ambiguous, the two meanings turning 
on the word spring which can mean “to become” as well as refer to a 
season. 


1338. Rosenbaum, S. P. “Yeats? ‘Among School Children,’ V,” Item 
14. Yeats’s use of Porphyry’s essay discussing the “honey of generation” 
fuses Porphyry’s idea of honey as a symbol for sexual generation with 
Pythagoras’s reference to the milk which nourishes souls beginning their 
earthly existence and Macrobius’s conception of a “cup of oblivion.” 


1339. Satterfield, Leon. ‘‘Wordsworth’s The Prelude, X, 179 (1805 
Version),’”’ Item 15. The “shame” referred to in the line belongs to 
France, not Britain. 


1340. Essig, Erhardt. ‘‘Dickinson’s ‘One Dignity Delays for Al; ” 
Item 16. The “meek escutcheon” which entitles each man to a brief 
dignity is his essential humanity. 


1341. Pitts, Arthur W., Jr. “Greene’s “The Basement Room,’” Item 17. 
The story portrays the destruction of Philip’s personality, not that of his 
soul. 


1342. Miller, Patrick. ‘““Hemingway’s ‘A Way You'll Never Be, ” Item 
18. The two types of Jocusts Nick describes represent two kinds of men— 
those who hold together in war and those who do not. 


, XXIII:3, November 1964. 


1343. Plunkett, P. M. “Thackeray's Vanity Fair, Chapter 51,” Item 19. 
The two charades, which represent Agamemnon and Nightingale, are 
functional, contrasting Becky's real character as a latter-day Clytemnestra 
with her apparent innocence. 
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1344. Severs, J. Burke. “Chaucer's The Summoner’s Tale, D 2184-2188,” 
Item 20. In these lines the hypocrisy of the Friar is emphasized; he is 
guilty of Gluttony, Wrath, and despite his allusion to Matthew 
XXII:5-11, Pride, 


1345. Dixon, Peter. “Popes Az Essay on Man, II, 181-194,” Item 21. 
The image of the purifying “strainers” may well be to the “strainers” 
which 18th-century horticulturists described as operating in trees and 
plants. 


1346. Buttel, Helen. ‘‘Rossetti’s ‘Bridal Birth,’ ” Item 22. The sonnet 
combines a modestly Victorian treatment of sensual love with the antici- 
pation of a higher love which will reward that created in this world. 


1347. Foote, Dorothy Norris. “Shakespeare’s Richard HI, IV, iv, 174- 
177,” Item 23. The word bump acquired the slang meaning “to copulate 
with” too late for Shakespeare to have been punning on that meaning in 
these lines; the allusion could well be to times during which Richard had 
been in hiding, since the phrase “dining with Duke Humphrey” could 
mean avoiding one’s creditors. 


1348. Sanders, Charles. ‘‘Herrick’s “The Carkanet, ” Item 24. The poem 
plays upon the dual meaning of carkanet as a necklace and as a manacle. 


1349, Merideth, Robert. ‘“‘Dickinson’s ‘I Had Not Minded Walls,’ ” 
Item 25. Dickinson’s dictionary, which gave vail as the proper spelling of 
veil, also defined vail with examples which suggested that a vail hid that 
which should not be beheld. 


1350. Pilecki, G. A. “Conrad’s Victory,” Item 26, Jones’s inaccuracy in 
his first shot at Ricardo is caused by Heyst’s failure to stoop; both Lena: 
and Morrison’s deaths were caused by Heyst’s failure to stoop in any sense. 


, XXIII:4, December 1964. 


1351. Katope, Christopher G. ‘“‘West’s ‘Love, Death, and the Ladies’ 
Drill Team,’ ” Item 27. The story uses the image of the wind-harp and 
the symbol of the wind to suggest the subjective change toward hope and 
vitality. 


1352. Williams, Paul O. ‘“Dickinson’s ‘One Day Is There of the Series,’ ” 
Item 28. In analyzing Thanksgiving, the introspective thinker finds that 
“those celebrating Thanksgiving must ignore bereavement,” that the 
feeling of thankfulness is in conflict with the fact of death. 


1353. Vogel, Joseph F. “‘Rossetti’s “Memorial Thresholds, ” Item 29. 
The center of the poem is “the Rossettian idea that heaven for him must 
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be a reunion with a beloved woman”; the presence which will fill eternity 
for Rossetti is his “Innominata.” 


1354. Burgess, C. F. ‘Keats’ ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’” Item 30. The 
urn is the “foster-child” of silence and time inasmuch as its natural parents 
“were the mind which created it and the hands which fashioned it.” 


1355. Merritt, James D. “Eliot’s The Waste Land, 74-75,” Item 31. The 
“Dog” of line 74 is “God” spelled backwards, one more ironic allusion to 
the decay of faith. 


1356. Brown, Jack R. “Shakespeare’s King Lear, Ul, vi, 47,” Item 32. 
Edgar’s “Purr! the cat is gray” is an allusion to the old proverb “When 
the Candles be out (at night) all cats be gray.” 


1357. Daniels, Edgar F. “Chaucer's The Nuns Priests Tale, B’, 4054,” 
Item 33. Colour here probably refers to Chauntecleer’s neck, not the 
whole body. : 


1358. Hammond, John W. “Gilberts Trial by Jury,” Item 34. The 
libretto satirizes hypocrisy by the inversion of a number of aspects of 
Goldsmith’s “The Hermit.” 


1359. Levy, Milton A. “Conrad's “The Lagoon, ” Item 35. Illusion and 
ambiguity are suggested in the story as existing not only in the lagoon, but 


in the outer world, even in the love between Arsat and his brother. 
—Wendell V. Harris 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXVII:1, November 1963. 


1360. Poston, Lawrence, 3rd. “Defoe and the Peace Campaign, 1710- 
1713: A Reconsideration,” pp. 1-20. Critics err in calling Daniel Defoe 
a timeserver for the government of Robert Harley. From 1707 until 1713 
in the Review and elsewhere, Defoe wrote vigorously and honestly about 
the danger of Austrian and French power, on behalf of European 
protestantism, on behalf of the Dutch (save when they threatened English 
trade), and on behalf of American trade and a policy of peace. 


1361. Scrimgeour, Gary J. “The Problem of Realism in Defoe’s Captain 
Singleton,” pp. 21-37. Daniel Defoe’s writing in Captain Singleton is 
hardly “realistic.” Defoe ignores known facts concerning African natives, 
geography, plants, and animals; he places most of the story in unexplored 
lands, which he barely describes. Throughout, he shades his descriptions 
to make Africa appear an excellent source of English trade. 


1362. Roberts, Edgar V. ‘‘Fielding’s Ballad Opera The Lottery (1732) 
and the English State Lottery of 1731,” pp. 39-52. In The Lottery (1732), 
Henry Fielding accurately refers to the English state lottery of 1731. 
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Fielding correctly implies that the government honestly ran this lottery, 
but that unscrupulous stockjobbers made great profits in selling and 
renting tickets to a foolishly optimistic, thoughtless, and simple public. 


1363. Mayhew, George. “A Corrected Typescript of Yeats’s ‘Easter 
1916, ” pp. 53-71, The typescript corrected in his own hand by William 
Butler Yeats of “Easter 1916” [here printed with corrections, and here 
titled “Easter’} shows Yeats’s ambivalent feelings toward the heroic, 
futile, needless, and tragic Dublin uprising of April 24-29, 1916. The 
revisions show Yeats’s working toward the symmetry of the version 
eventually published. 


1364. Pritchard, Allan. “A Manuscript of George Withers Psalms,” 
pp. 73-77. Ms Egerton 2404 in the British Museum contains George 
Withers Psalms, with text, title page, an epistle “To the Reader,” and 
some corrections—all or in part in Withers hand. The text differs signifi- 
cantly from the published Psalms of David (1623). 


1365. Guthke, Karl S. “F. L. Schröder, J. F. Regnard, and M. G. Lewis,” 
pp. 79-82. The ultimate source of Matthew Lewis’s The Twins is known 
to be Jean Francois Regnard’s Les Ménechmes, ou les Jumeaux, but a 
recently discovered printed copy of a play adopted from this French source 
and performed twice during Lewis’s stay at Weimer, Friedrich Ludwig 
Schréder’s Die Zwillingsbriider (1782), shows the German play to be 
Lewis’s principal (and possibly only) source. , 


1366. Green, David Bonnell. “Three New Letters of Charles Lamb,” 
pp. 83-86. Three previously unpublished letters of Lamb [here printed} 
to his friends Basil Montagu, Charles Cowden Clarke, and Thomas Noon 
Talfourd are characteristic of Lamb’s style and subject-matter; they suggest 
a slight re-ordering of dates usually assigned to his letters to Clarke. 


1367. Coulling, Sidney M. B. “Two Unpublished Letters of John Ruskin 
to Edward Clayton,” pp. 87-92. Two previously unpublished letters of 
Ruskin to Clayton [here printed] show a playful, intimate candor of the 
young Ruskin that was soon to disappear. 


, XXVIT:2, February 1964. 


1368. Lamont, William M. “Prynne, Burton, and the Puritan Triumph,” 
pp. 103-113. William Prynne, the 17th-century pamphleteer, was less 
radical than has been commonly supposed. Textual and circumstantial 
evidence suggest that Henry Burton, not Prynne, wrote the inflammatory 
“Lord Bishops None of the Lords Bishops” (1640). Not until 1641 did 
Prynne repudiate compromise, and not until 1645 did he join the 
Opposition to clericalism. 


1369. Benson, Donald R. “Halifax and the Trimmers,” pp. 115-134. 
John Dryden’s praise of Lord Halifax in “Absalom and Achitophel” 


(1681) and elsewhere, contradicts his attack on the Trimmers in “The 
Vindication of the Duke de Guise” (1683) only if the Trimmers were, 
as is believed, Halifax’s men. They were, instead, never an actual party, 
with “Trimmers” being merely a generic name for hypocrites, non- 
conformists, and rebels. 


1370. Roberts, Edgar V. “Henry Fielding and Richard Leveridge: 
Authorship of "The Roast Beef of Old England, ” pp. 175-181. Fielding’s 
version of “The Roast Beef of Old England” was first sung in his 
ballad-opera, The Grub-Street Opera (1731); Leveridge’s enlarged version 
of the song appeared in 1734. Lines common to both versions must be 
attributed to Fielding; most of the enlarged version is Leteridge’s. 


, XXVII:3, May 1964. 


1371. Rowse, A. L. “The Personality of Shakespeare,” pp. 193-209. 
Shakespeare was an actor, a normal and popular man who was able to 
hold contradictory opinions. He was a countryman, not at all egotistical, 
who loved music, and who was quiet, tactful, prudent (except with 
women), and honest. He moved with life’s flow, and was politically and 
socially conservative, a bit skeptical of abstractions. He was not parti- 
cularly concerned with religion or philosophy, but hated cruelty and 
ingratitude. 


1372. Harbage, Alfred. “Shakespeare as Cultural Hero,” pp. 211-227. 
Claims that someone other than William Shakespeare wrote ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s’” works are mystical, not rational, ultimately assigning to the 
mysterious author status as a “cultural hero,” like King Arthur, of super- 
human character. Like other mythological figures, William Shakespeare 
was first made a national hero and then given the stereotyped biography— 
from mysterious birth on—of such folk heroes. Since the mortal Shake- 
speare no longer fit this clichéd pattern, he could not have been the 
author of the plays. 


1373. Craig, Hardin. “Hamlet as a Man of Action,” pp. 229-237. 
Hamlet is a man of action. At first bewildered, he gathers his strength, 
determines how to fix his uncle’s guilt, and then “catches the conscience 
of the king.” He clearly states logical reasons for not killing Claudius at 
prayer, does act (by mistake against Polonius) at his next opportunity, 
comes boldly back to Elsinore, and, despite restriction placed upon him by 
an alerted Claudius, acts vigorously and decisively. 


1374, Jorgensen, Paul A. “Hamlet's Therapy,” pp. 239-258. Hamlet's 
greatest speeches show his “groping his way from an initial torpor and 
grief, through conscious anger, to a clear-sighted though troubled sanity,” 
and finally to a “tragic wisdom.” 


1375. Doran, Madeleine. “The Language of Hamlet,’ pp. 259-278. 
Through Polonius (II.1i.86-95), Shakespeare satirizes the rigid forms of 
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oratorical art; through the Hecuba speech (II.ii.474-486), he plays with 
the old-fashioned Senecan style. Against such artificiality, Hamlet’s own 
speeches sound the more natural. Elsewhere in the play we see tight 
exposition, formal balance and antithesis, passion, wit, and exaggeration. 
Interplay of dishonesty and candor in the style points to the central 
question: “What is and what is not?” In the end silence wins. 


1376. Smith, Hallett. “Shakespeare’s Romances,” pp. 279-287. As we 
over-interpret Shakespeare’s romances by ingenious allegories, we are 
caught in the wave of reaction against Edward Dowden, who had over- 
simplified these plays. The romances show Shakespeare of the early 
comedies and “the great tragedies working in the tradition of English 
romances, and generally employing in the plays a motif of reconciliation, 
reunion, and discovery. 


1377. Hosley, Richard. “Sources and Analogues of The Taming of the 
Shrew,” pp. 289-308. The anonymous Taming of a Shrew may be a bad 
quarto of Shakespeare’s Shrew, or a source of Shakespeare's play, or a bad 
quarto of this source. Usual methods of textual criticism cannot answer 
the question. Since there is no external evidence of a non-Shakespearean 
“shrew” play, and since Shrew has many characteristics of Shakespeare's 
best work and is not based on another playwright’s work, A Shrew is 
probably an unusually bad quarto of Shrew. Shakespeare may have drawn 
upon ‘... a Shrewde and Curste Wyfe.” (STC 14521) 


, XXVIT:4, August 1964. 


1378. Scott, Arthur L. “Letters from Mark Twain to William Walter 
Phelps, 1891-1893,” pp. 375-381. Seven letters [here paraphrased} from 
Twain to Phelps, American diplomatic minister in Berlin, and to Phelps’s 
daughter, Marian, show Twain’s good humor just before his financial 
reverses of 1894. 

—Randolph Hudson 


IRISH DIGEST, LXXX:1, March 1964. 


1379. Rocke, William. “May Craig Recalls That Abbey Uproar,” Pp. 
71-73. Miss Craig, oldest acting member of the Abbey Theatre, recalls 
that Yeats quieted the riotous reception, in February 1926, of Sean 
O'Casey’s The Plough and the Stars, 


, LXXX:2, April 1964. 
1380. Furnas, J. C. “They Still Quote Mr. Dooley,” pp. 56-58. Surpassed 
only by the best of Twain and Ring Lardner, Finley Peter Dunne’s account 
of “Martin Dooley” is farce, satire, wit, and wisdom. 

, LXXX:4, June 1964, 
1381. Maxwell, Sean. “Conversation with O'Casey,” pp. 37-39. O'Casey 
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said he had never lost his love for Ireland and her people. He spoke 
highly of Patrick Pearse, the Ecumenical Council, and President Kennedy. 


1382. O'Kelly, Seamus G. “I Knew the Real Brendan Behan,” pp. 67- 
70. Behan’s first play, Gretna Green, was written in two days to assist an 
Irish Republican Army program. No one can understand Behan as man 
or writer without taking his Republicanism into account. 


1383. O'Neill, Michael J. “Last Days of J. M. Synge,” pp. 76-79. 
During the time he was dying, John Millington Synge expressed more 
religious interest than might be supposed of a stoic temperament. 


, LXXXI:1, July 1964. 


1384. O'Farrell, Mairin. “Patrick Kavanagh Looks at Writing and 
Writers,” pp. 15-19. Kavanagh, a leading Irish poet, rates William 
Carleton, James Joyce, and George Moore as the best Irish writers. He 


feels the best novels are works such as Portrait of the Artist and Moby 
Dick. 


1385. Byrne, Patrick. “Joyce's Dream Book Took Seventeen Years to 
Write,” pp. 73-76. Joyce is said to have told a friend that Finnegans 
Wake was “conceived as the dream of Finn Mac Cumhal, lying in death 
beside the River Liffey and watching the history of Ireland, and the world, 
past and future flow through his mind like flotsam on the river of life.” 


, LXXXI:2, August 1964. 


1386. Fay, Gerard. “Stephens: The Gnome of Genius,” pp. 21-24. 
James Stephens had a better sense of humor than most of the writers of 
the Irish literary renaissance. He was a preeminent conversationalist. Sean 
O’Casey is preeminently a lover of everybody. 


1387. O'Kelly, Seamus G. “His Annie Dear Shared Davis’s Ideals,” 
pp. 69-72. Thomas Davis’s poems “Annie Dear” and “My Annie” were 
written of Annie Hutton. 


: , LXXXI:3, September 1964. Š 

1388. Spence, Rhoda. “Mr. Sheridan Comes to Edinbutgh,” .pp. 65-67. 
Because of the reputation his lectures at Oxford, Cambridge, and Bath 
had earned for him, Thomas Sheridan, the Irish actor, was invited to 


Scotland in 1761 by the Select Society “to teach the Scots how to speak 
better English.” 


, LXXXI:4, October 1964. 


1389. Weldon, Henry. “Weve Made Elizabethan English Our Own,” 
pp. 19-22. Much of the diction and some of the phrasing of the English 
spoken in Ireland is a conservation of Elizabethan forms. 
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1390. McVeigh, Hugh. “When the Abbey Theatre Did Battle with the 
Castle,” pp. 50-52. When George Bernard Shaw's The Showing-Up of 
Blanco Posnet was banned in England, the Abbey Theatre staged it in 
Dublin, August 25, 1909, despite the threat of the government authorities 
to ban it. 

—John McKiernan 


JAHRBUCH FÜR AMERIKASTUDIEN, No. 8, 1963. 


1391. Galinsky, Hans. “Stylistic Aspects of Linguistic Borrowing: A 
Stylistic and Comparative View of American Elements in Modern German 
and British English; Part One: American-German Contacts,” pp. 98- 
135. The stylistic motivations for borrowings from American English by 
language-conscious Germans include the following: (1) to provide 
national American color settings (mainly in written, especially literary 
language), (2) to establish or enhance precision, (3) to facilitate in- 
tentional disguise (extends occasionally from professional to general 
communication), (4) to effect brevity to the point of terseness, (5) to 
produce vividness, (6) to convey tone, ranging from humorous playful- 
ness to sneering parody on America and “Americanized” Germany, (7) 
to create or increase variation of expression (restricted to literary style 
and routine situations on the informal level). 


1392. Riese, Teut Andreas. “Das Gestaltungsprinzip der Konkretion in 
der neueren amerikanischen Lyrik,” pp. 136-147. Wallace Stevens's 
dictum “Poetry has to do with reality” provides a clue to the understand- 
ing of modern American poetry and its 19th-century forerunners. This 
poetic realism intends to draw general ideas into the poem’s concrete 
subject, but individual differences are apparent. Thoreau treats nature 
as a realm of experience that makes no moral demands. Emily Dickinson 
moves back and forth between the abstract and the concrete, intending to 
catch a significant event out of transient phenomena; the underlying 
experience is the rareness of moments in which the meaning is disclosed in 
an otherwise enigmatic course of life. Robert Frost’s “The Road Not 
Taken” presents a realistically drawn situation in nature as the scene of 
man’s free decision. (In German) 


1393. Preuschen, Karl Adalbert. “Zur Entstehung der neuen Lyrik in 
Amerika: Walt Whitman, ‘Song of Myself’ (1. Fassung),” pp. 148-170. 
An analysis of selected texts from Whitman’s notebooks and the first 
version of what he later called “Song of Myself” shows the characteristics 
of genre and ideas; the stylistic functions of imagery, vocabulary, and 
syntax; and illustrates Whitman’s contribution to modern poetry. (In 
German) | 


1394. Wentersdorf, Kari P. “The Genesis of Hawthorne’s “The Birth- 
mark, ” pp. 171-186. The stages in the development of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's story are (1) the fundamental idea—notebook entry 1837, 
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(2) transformation of this idea through the experience of love—notebook 
1840, (3) ideas for the setting provided by a case related in Andrew 
Combe’s Principles of Physiology—notebook 1842, (4) the protagonist 
endowed with certain essential traits of Hawthorne’s character, (5) 
merging of these ideas and materials with motifs from Shakespeare’s 
Cym. and especially from Temp. as illustrated by the striking resemblances 
between Prospero/Aylmer and Caliban/ Aminadab. 


1395, Lubbers, Klaus. “The Necessary Order: A Study of Theme and 
Structure in Carson McCullers’s Fiction,” pp. 187-209. A detailed analysis 
of problems, characters, and setting in The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
(1940), Reflections in a Golden Eye (1941), The Ballad of the Sad Café 
(1951), and Clock Without Hands (1961) reveals that in spite of an 
overall theme—-man’s problematic and painful existence with various 
veerings from his proper course—and notwithstanding the recurrence of 
typical figures, ideas, settings, scenes, and forms of behavior, Carson 
McCullers’s attitude toward life changes from a stress on “irony” and 
“darkness” in her early work to “radiance” and “faith” in her later work. 


1396. Clark, George P. “James Russell Lowell’s Study of the Classics 
Before Entering Harvard,” pp. 205-209. A tracing of Lowell’s formal 
schooling, from November 1822 when he entered Miss Mary Dana’s 
school in Cambridge at the age of three years and nine months, to 1827 
when he proceeded to the school of William Wells (then regarded as 
“the most accomplished Latin scholar in America”) to 1833 when Lowell 
entered Daniel G. Ingraham’s school in Boston, and an inquiry into the 
requirements of the Harvard entrance examination that Lowell passed in 
1834 show that he must have had a sound background in Latin and a 
considerable skill in Greek. For his knowledge of the classics he was 
indebted to Wells rather than to Ingraham. 


1397. Hietsch, Otto. “Mark Twain und Johann Strauss,” pp. 210-211. 
Mark Twain's letter of condolence to the widow of Johann Strauss 
recently found in the Vienna City Library is the first proof that the two 
men actually met. According to the letter Twain had been in the com- 
poser’s house on May 26, 1899, one day before Strauss was taken ill and 
12 days before his burial. Although no details of the visit are known, 
the letter testifies to Twain’s deep respect for Strauss. (In German) 


1398. Stanwood, Paul Grant. “The Triumph of the Sea: Three Poems of 
John Peale Bishop (1892-1944),” pp. 212-218. The struggle of the 
land to remain safe from the sea symbolizes Bishop’s own attempt to save 
the best of the old tradition (the values he recognized in the old South 
and in the arts of Europe) from the carelessness of the uncultured mer- 
cantile class. The seven parts of “Statues” (1940) balance the destructive 
sea against the protective land, but the sea is ambivalent to man: it is 
indifferent, but it can be sympathetic if man learns that it reflects his own 
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history. In “A Subject of Sea Change” (1942) this ambivalence symbolizes 
man’s self-imposed rootlessness and his simultaneous possession of tradi- 
tional culture. “The Hours” (1941) is Bishop’s elegy for his friend F. 
Scott Fitzgerald and again uses the sea as a metaphor of universal meaning. 


, No. 9, 1964. 


1399. Brumm, Ursula. “Die Kritik des American Way of Life im 
Roman der Gegenwart,” pp. 23-35. The American novel of our time 
shows a tendency toward ethic self-realization of the individual. Its 
fundamental motive is “to do something in the interest of life.” That 
this is impossible in the present situation of prosperity and affluence is 
the contention of the novel of social criticism in the 50’s and 60’s; in 
contrast, the novel of social criticism in the 30’s was a consequence of 
economic depression. (In German) 


1400. Galinsky, Hans. “Amerikanische Literaturgeschichtsschreibung und 
die Möglichkeit eines deutschen Beitrags,” pp. 55-90. German contri- 
butions to American literary history can be made particularly in the 
following areas of research: (1) studies of mutual influences between 
American and German literature, (2) comparative studies of literary 
epochs, (3) concentration of German research on methods less frequently 
cultivated in America, (4) studies of the interrelation between literature 
and politics (e.g., the Negro and expatriate literature). (In German) 


1401. Lang, Hans-Joachim. “The Turns in The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 
111-128. [An elucidation of the novel is undertaken by (1) an attempt 
to identify the narrative tradition in which The Turn of the Screw was 
written, and (2) an investigation of the imagery.} Determining the 
narrative tradition gives insight into the general movement of technique 
from the Gothic Novel via Poe and Hawthorne to James. The ghosts are 
symbols of a particularized, if only potential, evil. They belong to the 
house in the sense that they are emblematic of the former situation at 
Bly, and they belong to the governess in the sense that she makes them 
active. The turns are the central metaphor that contributes largely to the 
disjunctive ambiguity of the novel. James’s method of pictorializing and 
dramatizing is at the same time one of de-psychologizing. 


1402. Vagts, Alfred. “Mark Twain at the Courts of Europe,” pp. 149- 
151. Mark Twain was the guest of two emperors: Tsar Alexander IJ and 
Emperor Wilhelm II. The passages of Innocents Abroad pertaining to 
Alexander ĮI at Yalta were suppressed in Russia before 1917 because of 
their flippancy and after 1917 because of their leniency towards the Tsar. 
Documents in the Hamburg State Archives have thrown new light on 
Twain's visit to Berlin. The conversation between the Emperor and 
Twain included such topics as pensions for veterans in Germany and the 
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U.S. and the vigorous building activity in Berlin. Asked for his impression 
of Berlin, Twain told the Emperor that it seemed to him almost as 
beautiful as Chicago. 


1403. Meserve, Walter J. “American Drama and the Rise of Realism,” 
pp. 152-159. Realism in the drama, as in fiction, begins with the exploita- 
tion of sectional differences in America (local color) and with the 
suggestion of realism in the plays of Augustin Daly, Steele MacKay, and 
William Gillette. The development of realistic drama must be seen 
against the background of the abundance of melodramatic plays in the 
later 19th century. The climax of realism on the American stage before 
the end of the century was James A. Herne’s Margaret Fleming (1890). 


1404. Frenz, Horst. “Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms and 
Henrik Ibsens Rosmersholm,’ pp. 160-165. Although the two plays 
contain numerous similarities, they differ in the place occupied in the 
work of each author. Notwithstanding the differences of milieu and 
people, the central theme in each play is identical, that of a struggle to 
escape a burden of guilt and to achieve an inner integrity. 


1405. Ratner, Marc. “The Iron Madonna: H. H. Boyesen’s American 
Girl,” pp. 166-172. As an advocate of realism, the Norwegian-American 
author Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen held that the romantic tastes of the female 
reading public impeded the development of the novel. So he called the 
American girl “the Iron Madonna who strangles in her fond embrace the 
American novelist; the Moloch upon whose altar he sacrifices, willingly 
or unwillingly, his chances of greatness.” In his own realistic novels 
Boyesen strove to escape this embrace and to promote realism in the 
novel by depicting the American girl as slangy in her speech and bent 
upon having a good time, her naturalness thus arousing the interest of 
Europeans and the criticism of genteel Americans. 


1406. Chametzky, Jules. “Notes on the Assimilation of the American 
Jewish Writer: Abraham Cahan to Saul Bellow,” pp. 172-180. Inter- 
pretations of texts from Abraham Cahan’s The Rise of David Levinsky 
(1917), Michael Gold’s Jews Without Money (1930), Clifford Odets’s 
Awake and Sing (1935), and Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of Augie 
March (1953) reveal the process‘ of assimilation into American letters 
over three generations of American Jewish writers. It shows that assimt- 
lation need not mean faceless conformity to a conforming society. The 
assimilated American writer is free to discover and celebrate life -as seen 
from his own vantage point. 

—K. A. Preuschen 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVII:1, Winter 1965. 


1407. Paul, Leslie. “A Conversation with T. S. Eliot,” pp. 11-21. [In 
an interview here transcribed, Eliot discussed, among other topics, 
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paganism, totalitarianism, the limitations of Auguste Comte, the loss of 
values in contemporary society, nihilism, popular culture, a Christian 
elite, the difficulties of the poet today, his own drama and his personal 
metric, and the disappearance of the original Waste Land Ms.} 


1408. Heard, Gerald. “The Poignant Prophet,’ pp. 49-79. Aldous 
Huxley began his career as a satirist and ended, not as a philosopher, but 
as a prophet. During the 35 years he was known to Heard, Huxley 
revealed himself ‘as a well-informed and intellectually fastidious man; 
a lover of beauty but a doubter of its attainment; a seeker after some 
particular therapy that would prove a panacea. “Poignancy’’ best describes 
the mood in which life was framed for him. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, V:3, Spring 1964. 


1409. Hassan, Ihab. “The Sorrows of Edward Dahlberg,” pp. 457-461. 
A “genius unknown to the world at large,” Dahlberg has, since the 30’s, 
gained a “new mythic consciousness’ and a style of great force. He is a 
prophet: “sorrow and lamentation are his lot.” 


1410, Lowenfels, Walter. ‘Unpublished Preface to Tropic of Cancer,’ 
pp. 481-491. In 1928 Henry Miller showed Lowenfels his appallingly 
banal early novels. By 1930, Miller had “begun writing autobiography as 
novel.” In Paris, Miller lived and wrote in extreme poverty, “in a world 
we disowned” for its horror. Miller asked Lowenfels to write a preface 
to Tropic of Cancer, which follows in two parts. The first pretends to 
be Miller’s own preface; the second is under Lowenfels’s name: “Miller’s 
thesis is a knock-out. His book ought to be called, ‘I am the only man in 
the world who's alive.’ ” 

—Robert A. Davies 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, [X:3, Autumn 1963. (Joyce Cary 
Number) 


1411. Wright, Andrew. “A Note on Joyce Cary’s Reputation,” pp. 
207-209. Cary is neither a “celebrant of the Life Force” nor “a cheerful 
existentialist, the Protestant answer to Graham Greene, an apostle of 
exuberance . . . [nor] the Browning of popular imagination.” These 
misrepresentations are the results of the atmosphere, “the huckstering, 
lime-lighted ambience,” in which a 20th-century author writes. In recent 
times, however, Cary’s work has received the evaluation which it cannot 
be refused, since it bears witness to the character of our time. 


1412. Stevenson, Lionel. “Joyce Cary and the Anglo-Irish Tradition,” 
pp. 210-216. Two of Cary’s novels, Castle Corner and A House of 
Children-—set in the north of Ireland, his birthplace and the home of his 
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ancestors for 300 years that he knew through vacation visits—are crucial 
for an understanding of Cary’s outlook, since in them he interprets his 
Ulster Anglo-Irish mentality. Their events are imaginary but contain 
some original traits of his relatives, the memories of his Irish holidays, 
and the Irish scenery and way of life. Confronted with the process of 
social upheaval, Cary built up a literary counterpart to the manners and 
morals of his ancestors by insisting on individualism, impulsive and violent 
behavior, abrupt style and harsh objectivity in depicting his characters. 


1413. Hoffmann, Charles G. “They Want To Be Happy: Joyce Cary’s 
Unfinished Castle Corner Series,” pp. 217-225. Cary planned Castle 
Corner to be one novel in a series of three under the general title They 
Want To Be Happy. Castle Corner fails artistically because it lacks a 
central focus and does not achieve a balance between narration and 
symbolism. Moreover, it does not stand by itself as an artistic whole and 
depends too much on the sequels to follow. But as the unpublished drafts 
of the sequels show “it is doubtful whether Cary would ever have 
successfully controlled all this material. . . . The extant uncompleted 
manuscripts reveal no solution.” Yet the failure of Castle Corner is 
relevant to Cary’s later work because through it he was able to develop 
and mature as a novelist. 


1414. Fyfe, Christopher. “The Colonial Situation in Mister Johnson,” 
pp. 226-230. In Cary’s Mister Johnson the concept of “Indirect Rule,” 
which allows the native administrations to function under the supervision 
of a few British officials, becomes meaningless in the static world of 
their self-perpetuating routine. The building of the road shocks the 
stagnating society—especially Johnson, the office clerk who is really the 
creative artist type—into activity. Johnson becomes the brave and 
generous hero but falls victim to the world of the officials who have 
reverted to their purposeless routine. In the final situation, however, 
Johnson’s creative energy, although bound to be destroyed, has proved 
superior to the officials’ “vision and faith in the future.” 


1415. Stockholder, Fred. ‘The Triple Vision in Joyce Carys First 
Trilogy,” pp. 231-244. The different characters of Sara’s three amours, 
Wilcher’s two brothers and one sister, and Jimson’s three paintings make 
up a triadic structure reflected in the different preoccupations of Sara, Wil- 
cher, and Jimson themselves. Cary's myth, although used differently, 
parallels here “the Socratic metaphor for the three human faculties of 
mind in the Symposium.” Milton and Blake were also interested in the 
triad of mind, soul, and body, which becomes law (Wilcher), passionate 
art (Jimson), and domesticity (Sara) in Cary’s trilogy. Jimson suffers 
from the conflict between the ethics of imagination and the ethics of the 
world. Likewise, his comic vision and his worldly actions are separated, 
allowing the trilogy to close unsentimentally. 
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1416. Garrett, George. “The Major Poetry of Joyce Cary,” pp. 245-256. 
Cary’s important books of poetry, Marching Soldier (1945) and The 
Drunken Sailor (1947), appeared after the publication of some of his 
best novels and therefore deserve serious consideration. Marching 
Soldier pictures the nameless, enduring soldier of all times; “it predicates 
the inevitable fact of peace, but offers no solutions . . . no faint hope 
for a change in the human condition.” The Drunken Sailor successfully 
blends grotesque humor and high seriousness and is reminiscent of the 
absurdity fashionable among modern dramatists. Its “substance relates 
directly to Cary's view of human history, politics, power, art and life, as 
found in the novels and non-fiction.” 


1417. Foster, Malcolm. “Fell of the Lion, Fleece of the Sheep,” pp. 
257-262. “The conflict between order and freedom, between the static 
and the dynamic” is central to most of Cary’s work. His refusal to worship 
the one side and to condemn the other has baffled his critics and has led 
to misinterpretations. Cary acknowledges the existence and the necessity 
of both extremes, but he is obviously on the side of freedom. For him, 
freedom must be bought and heavily paid for; Jimson and Ella must kill 
Sara and Rose, but they must also accept the consequences of their deeds. 
Usually, but not always, and following Blake’s dictum “Let man wear the 
fell of the lion, woman the fleece of the sheep,” Cary assigns the 
freedom-seeking attitude to the man, whereas the woman clings to “the 
conservative, orderly set of convictions,” 


1418. Mitchell, Giles. “Joyce Cary’s Prisoner of Grace,” pp. 276-283. 
A detailed interpretation of Prisoner of Grace shows the psychic split in 
Nina to be ultimately a sign of her profound moral imbalance. She insists 
on Nimmo’s greatness ignoring all “overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary.” Nimmo himself is unable to reconcile “the subtle tension between 
the demands of common good and personal ambition.” The erratic, 
fragmented style of Nina’s book reflects her lack of moral proportion and 
presents a “‘complete metaphoric gesture of moral confusion.” 


1419. Teeling, John. “Joyce Cary’s Moral World,” pp. 276-283. 
Robert Bloom has criticized Cary in The Indeterminate World: A Study 
of the Novels of Joyce Cary (1962) because his novels do not exhibit a 
moral world, and because his concept of a private universe precludes the 
“possibility of real knowledge of the world outside the mind.” Actually, 
Cary’s characters have no doubts about the outside world and do not 
encounter difficulties in communicating with others. Also, in his critical 
writings, Cary is at pains to stress the moral commitment of the novelist 
and the poet. In his own novels he works out moral judgments, not by 
giving moral lectures but through the structure of his books. The Chester 
Nimmo trilogy is a case in point. 
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1420. Beebe, Maurice, and others. “Criticism of Joyce Cary: A Selected 
Checklist,” pp. 284-288. i 


, IX:4, Winter 1963-1964. 


1421. Niemi, Pearl C. “The Art of Crime and Punishment,” pp. 291- 
313. Crime and Punishment fulfils the demands of art set up by Henry 
James in his preface to The American: “the content and the ‘importance’ 
of a work of art are in fine wholly dependent on its being one.” 


1421a, Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “One More Turn of the Screw,” pp. 314-328. 
After so many unsatisfactory interpretations of Henry James’s The Turn 
of the Screw, the following might perhaps be the true one. “James 
wishes us to entertain . . . that Douglas zs Miles, and that the story 
Douglas reads, supposedly about another little boy and the governess, is 
in fact about im.” Then Miles does not die at the end, and a whole- 
hearted belief in the governess’s tale is no longer possible. James is 
intentionally ambiguous: first he tells a true ghost story; then, thinking 
back on its events one doubts the existence of the ghosts at all and 
concludes that there is no factual account. So “we are back where we 
started.” James’s accomplishment is this: by means of the ambiguity he 
“renovate[d} a supposedly outmoded story form, the tale of horror.” 


1422. Summerhayes, Don. “Society, Morality, Analogy: Virginia Woolf’s 
World Between the Acts,” pp. 329-337. Between the Acts is a kind of 
last testament in which Virginia Woolf gives a key to her world and to 
herself as an artist and as a personality. The meaning of the novel does 
not emerge from studying ideas, plot-structure, or characterization; it is 
rather contained in “certain poetic devices of diction,” especially analogy 
and juxtaposition. “By inner monologue, recurrence of verbal motifs, and 
ironical detachment from direct statements of meaning” Mrs. Woolf 
manages to convey the existential perceptions of psychic insularity, the 
oppressiveness of time, and the inability to communicate. She comes to 
know the world by “the process of awareness of process,” where the 
only usable reality with which to begin is the enigma of the misappre- 
hension of reality. 


1423. Lauter, Paul. “Plato’s Stepchildren, Gatsby and Cohn,” pp. 338- 
346. Both Cohn in Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises and Gatsby in 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby are outsiders and romantic idealists. They 
are living “the lives of the Emersonian American,” and try to impose 
their Platonic conceptions of themselves on a corrupt world. Equally 
corrupt are their women, but to possess them forever would mean the 
attainment of the Promised Land. Fitzgerald’s and Hemingway's 
narrators, Nick and Jake differ, however, in their relations to Gatsby 
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and Cohn. Nick does not quarrel with Gatsby and is even able to embrace 
Gatsby’s American dream; Jake lives in conflict with Cohn, so that Cohn 
does not appear as the “sole value center of the novel.” 


1424. Reid, Stephen A. ‘The ‘Unspeakable Rites’ in Heart of Darkness,” 
pp. 347-356. Frazers Golden Bough helps explain the mysterious 
“unspeakable rites” in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. When Kurtz, the 
man-god of the natives, appears to lose strength he has a young native 
act the role of the man-god, who is then ritually slain and of whose flesh 
Kurtz partakes to maintain his position. This explanation clarifies 
several otherwise inexplicable passages in the story: e.g., the heads on the 
poles are those of the slain victims. Kurtz was possibly forced into 
the rites, but he nevertheless obtains sadistic satisfactions from them and 
remains morally aware of his actions. 


1425. Kartiganer, Donald M. “The Role of Myth in Absalom, Absa- 
lom?” pp. 357-369. Basic to Faulknet’s Absalom, Absalom! are the 
split between Bon and Sutpen, Quentin and Shreve, and the inner split 
of Henry’s mind. “This division . . . can perhaps be traced to the. 
division in Faulkner himself of passionate admiration yet moral disgust 
for the deeds of Thomas Sutpen.’’ Sutpen, a tribal god reminiscent of 
Jehovah, causes his own downfall by refusing the right of succession to 
his son Bon, who evolves “into a kind of Christ Himself.” Absalom, 
Absalom! is a tragedy of the highest order, modelled on the Greek concept 
that a colossal figure (i.e., Sutpen) is doomed when he is tragically blind 
to necessity, and that there is an element of catharsis in the flames that 
burn up the dynasty of the Old South. 


1426. O'Hara, J. D. “No Catcher in the Rye,” pp. 370-376. Catcher in 
the Rye “is based on Salinger’s examination of the attitude toward life 
represented by Holden’s picture of a catcher on the edge of a cliff, pro- 
tecting innocent children from a fall.” Salinger does not share Holden’s 
“catcher” attitude. Holden himself abandons it at the end of the novel 
and is thus capable of a “morally sounder acceptance of life.” Life, for 
Salinger, is meeting rather than catching, with the possibility of falling 
included. This concept also pervades his stories “For Esmé—With Love 
and Squalor” and “Zooey.” 


1427. Curley, Daniel. “Treasure in “The Grave, ” pp. 377-384. Kath- 
erine Anne Porter’s story “The Grave” rests on the assumption “that the 
mind of the writer is the grave of the past and that the art of the writer 
resurrects the past to a new life and to a new meaning.” The story is 
largely autobiographical, but retains the character of fiction by its specific 
and unusual structure: avoiding flashbacks, she follows instead the 
direct order of events with an important time Jump of 20 years at the 
end, A quotation from Faulkner’s “The Bear” shows the writer to be 
talking about something while thinking of deeper realities he never 
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mentions. In “The Grave” “the Christian fable appears in its entirety 


with the final phase of redemption cleverly disguised in the really 
obvious treasure in the grave.” 


1428. Hagopian, John T. [sze] “Capturing Mansfield’s ‘Fly; ” pp. 385- 
390. Although the autobiographical sources are obvious in Katherine 
Mansfield’s “The Fly” one has to take the story on its own terms to give 
a correct evaluation. The boss is not an image of her father; he really does 
not want the fly to die, and he is only possibly an unsympathetic character. 
He is “merely a poor suffering mortal, whose wealth and social power 
cannot protect him from the anguish of loss through death.” Contrary to 
other opinions, then, “The Fly” remains a masterpiece of 20th-century 
English fiction. 


1429. Graver, Lawrence. “Critical Confusion and Conrad’s ‘The End of 
the Tether,’ ” pp. 390-393. Whalley, the central character in “The End of 
the Tether,” is not one of Conrad’s heroes. His heroism breaks down as 
he lapses into duplicity and cowardice and does not “accept the implica- 
tions of his newly gained knowledge.” Conrad himself is in part 
responsible for the misinterpretation. The description of Whalley’s hero- 
ism occupies too much room in the story before his breakdown begins to 
show. The reasons for Conrad’s failure are perhaps biographical; they 
result from his relations with his publishers. 


, X:1, Spring 1964. (Joseph Conrad Special Number) 


1430. Perry, John Oliver. “Action, Vision or Voice: The Moral 
Dilemmas in Conrad’s Tale-Telling,” pp. 3-14. Lord Jim and Heart of 
Darkness show man’s vain struggle to give life a communicable meaning. 
The dilemma of the narrator, the real subject of the novels, who tries 
vainly to recreate, comprehend, and communicate this struggle becomes 
itself part of the action and is a further ironic revelation of the meaning- 
lessness of existence, the subjective and relative nature of “truth,” the 
impotence of language. 


1431. Tick, Stanley. “The Gods of Nostromo,” pp. 15-26. The sceptic 
Conrad avoided writing about religion except in the suitable context of 
Nostromo where the religious conflict remains only one aspect of a larger 
discord impossible to resolve. Conrad’s treatment remains ambiguous 
throughout; he fails to achieve artistic integration, either of the Viola- 
Nostromo story with the novel as a whole, or of the private and 
institutional aspects of religion. 


1432. Williams, Porter, Jr. “The Brand of Cain in The Secret Sharer,” 
pp. 27-30. Conrad uses the imagery of the stigmatic and protective aspects 
of the brand of Cain. Leggatt, like Cain, accepts his punishment and 
receives protection. The captain’s white hat is perhaps a further reference 
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to the protective brand of Cain that Leggatt left behind to save the ship, 
thus becoming momentarily “his brother’s keeper.” 


1433. Kirschner, Paul. “Conrad’s Strong Man,” pp. 31-36. Comparison 
between Conrad’s Gaspar Ruiz and its source and between the auto- 
biographical The Arrow of Gold and Conrad’s Marseilles experiences 
shows how he transformed the original material not only for artistic 
reasons but to try to exorcise the guilt of desertion from Poland and 
attempted suicide. | 


1434. Luecke, Sister Jane Marie. “Conrad’s Secret and Its Agent,” pp. 
37-48. The Secret Agent is finally an affirmation of positive values. Itis 
musical in structure—variation, repetition, expansion form its rhythmic . 
movement. The ironic, critical undertone comes from repetition of single 
words (‘“‘circle,” “silence,” “secret” that suggest negation and emptiness), 
comic verbal patterns, animal imagery. The context for the irony is 
supplied by the “Don Quixote” Assistant Commissioner, a fallible human 
being who still represents an ideal order. A symbol of order obscured by 
human error is the misty London sun. 


1435. Zuckermann, Jerome. “Contrapuntal Structure in Conrad’s 
Chance,” pp. 49-54. The merit of Chance lies in its architecture, ‘its 
juxtaposition of the two counterpointed plots of love and leadership. 
Anthony’s troubles as ship’s captain parallel his troubles as a lover. When 
he solves his marital difficulties he becomes again a successful captain. 


1436. Kaehele, Sharon, and Howard German. “Conrad’s Victory: A 
Reassessment,” pp. 55-72. Parallels between apparently very disparate 
characters and similar terms used to describe different actions and people 
bring out the negative aspects, unnoticed by critics of the novel's senti- 
mentality, of Heyst and especially Lena. Central themes are the dangers 
of both scepticism and romantic illusion that are treated with more 
complexity and less optimism than critics have realized. 


1437. Lorch, Thomas M. “The Barrier Between Youth and Maturity 
in the Works of Joseph Conrad,” pp. 73-80. In Conrad's work the first 
test in life occurs when harsh reality first impinges on the inexperienced 
“innocence” of youth. The first reaction is shocked inaction (symbolized 
by being becalmed at sea). The final response reveals the worth of the 
person. The positive response is to face up to the existence of evil and 
accept responsibility, the negative is persistent romantic self-delusion and 
escapism. 


, &:2, Summer 1964. (Contemporary Novelists) 
1438. Galloway, David D. “The Absurd Man as Saint: The Novels of 


John Updike,” pp. 111-127. Updike’s novels The Poorhouse Fair, Rabbit, 
Run, and The Centaur criticize the sterility of life in the welfare state. 
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Rationalism and orthodoxy are the main enemies. Rebels are Hook in 
the poorhouse, Rabbit Angstrom, and the “Centaur” Caldwell. Hook 
remains a part of the system. Angstrom escapes through sex and flight. 
His quest for meaning has saintly and-Pascalian undertones. In the last 
novel with its mythological dimension, Caldwell, or Chiron, unlike the 
asocial Angstrom, seeks through love to realize social forms of value in 
a debased society. 


1439. Weatherhead, A. K. ‘Romantic Anachronism in The Alexandria 
Quartet,” pp. 128-136. Durrell writes against the grain of modern belief 
in the impotence of the will in an absurd society (cf. La Peste or The Sun 
Also Rises) by showing “the supremacy of human purpose over the hap- 
hazard direction of fate.” The departure of all the characters from 
Alexandria, where fate rules supreme, the emergence of Darley’s will- 
power, and his gaining of transcendental knowledge (symbolized in the 
saving of Clea) represent development in a novel critics have criticized as 
static. 


1440. Senneff, Susan Field. “Song and Music in Samuel Becketts Watt,” 
pp. 137-149. Close analysis of the Frog song, where “the ordered relation 
is unrelated to the disordered nature of frogs’; the Ditch song, where the 
word-rhythm pattern is random; the Descant song, where words and music 
are unrelated; and the Threne music, where “the music comes from 
naught, from silence and goes to naught, to silence,” shows that Beckett's 
Watt is a study in unrelation. 


1441. Rovit, Earl. “The Fiction of John Hawkes: An Introductory 
View,” pp. 150-162. Through a single dramatic plot, with flashbacks 
and multi-perspective narration and an immediate, “‘visual-kinetic”’ style, 
Hawkes explores the theme of victimizer and victim, both victims of their 
own desires. The later novels show a deepening awareness of the ambi- 
valence of victimization and a growing irony. Behind the many personae 
is Hawkes himself, the real protagonist, who, as victim-victimizer, tries 
to reconcile the ambivalences. 


1442, White, Robert J. “Butterfly and Beast in Lord of the Flies,” pp. 
163-170. Golding’s Lord of the Flies presents the interaction between 
man and society and the clash of forces within human personality. The 
triple division of society (cf. Plato) reflects the divisions of the soul. 
The butterflies (psyche) that symbolize the spiritual side of man desert 
the clearing where the bloody head of the sow (the Lord of flies or the 
daemonic side of man) hangs. Evil ts inherent in man and therefore in 
society. The naval officer, a man of war, is a final ironic comment on 
conventionalized evil in adult society. 


1443. Staples, Hugh B. “Saturday Night and Sunday Morning: Alan 
Sillitoe and the White Goddess,’ pp. 171-181. Beneath its realism 
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Sillitoe’s novel is “a dramatic analysis, on an essentially comic level, of 
the immemorial rhythms of birth, life and death,” as described by Frazer 
and then Graves in his White Goddess mythology. The triple goddess, 
virgin, matron, and wise woman, is suggested by the female character, the 
cyclic ritual of birth, life, death, and rebirth in Archie’s progress from 
irresponsibility to maturity. 

—Willi Erzgräber 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXII:2, November 1964. 


1444. Williamson, George. “The Purple of Urn Burial,” pp. 110-117. 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial “does not live by style alone, but rather 
by its resonance in thought and feeling, however vaguely sensed. And its 
eloquence develops as its thought and feeling deepen.” 


1445. Grob, Alan. “Tennyson’s The Lotos-Eaters: Two Versions of Art,” 
pp. 118-129. The 1832 version of The Lotos-Eaters wavers undecidedly 
between an accepted aestheticism and a distasteful hedonism. The 1842 
version stresses the moral issues and supports this shift by coming close to 
the form of the dramatic monologue. Although preferable to the first 
version because of the clarification of the poet’s final judgments, the 
second version does not solve all its problems since Tennyson adjusted the 
poem only partly to his changed outlook. 


1446. Link, Frederick M. “Two Cowper Letters,” pp. 137-138. Two 
hitherto unpublished letters by William Cowper [reprinted here} deal 
with financial affairs and the task of editing Milton. The first letter 
of August 23 (or 25), 1766, is addressed to Joseph Hill; the second 
letter of January 8, 1793, to Samuel Rose. 


1447. Ricks, Christopher. “Tennyson: ‘Three Notes,’ pp. 139-141. 
Printed here for the first time, with commentary, are an additional stanza 
and some variants in Tennyson’s “Come not, when I am dead” and some 
of Palgrave’s annotations to Poems (1853). There is also a reprint of “O 
where is he, the simple fool’ (1852), one of the patriotic poems not in 
the Oxford Standard Edition. It was first published in the Morning 
Chronicle for January 24, 1852, the Evening Journal for January 24-26, 
1852, and with variants in The Leader for January 24, 1852. There are 
two differently shortened versions of it in Hallam Tennyson’s unpublished 
Materials for a Life of A.T. (ii, pp. 56-57) and in Tennyson's Patriotic 
Poems, a booklet published in 1914. 


1448. Novarr, David. “The Two Hands of John Donne” (rev.-art., five 
recent books about, and editions of, Donne by Arnold Stein, Frank 
Manley, Evelyn M. Simpson and George R. Potter, Joan Webber, and 
William R. Mueller), pp. 142-154. “Donne scholarship, and scholarship 
generally . . . become more and more Alexandrian, more and more 
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Talmudic, more and more scholastic, and we cannot ask ourselves too 
often how this scholarship is related to the humanizing value of 
literature. . . . Donne scholars need to encompass minute discrimination 
and delicate sensibility with balance and proportions.” 

—K. P. Jochum 


MODERNA SPRÅK, LVIII:3, 1964. 


1449. Sjögren, Gunnar. “Shakespeare as a Man of Business,” pp. 283- 
293. We know a good deal about how Shakespeare invested his profits 
from the Globe, and he seems to have been a careful business maa. His 
chief investments were in landed property, both farm and rental; his 
most profitable one was a purchase of a share in the Stratford tithes. 


1450. Nilsson [sie], P. G. “The Upstart Crow and Henry VJ,” pp. 293- 
303. Close examination of the three Hex. VI plays and comparison of 
them with The Contention and The True Tragedy indicate that Greene’s 
resentment of Shakespeare might not have been caused by Shakespeare's 
profitable revision of a play by either Greene or Nashe, but rather by a 
collaboration in which Shakespeare took too leading and aggressive a part. 


1451. Fréden, Gustav, “Those That Play Your Clowns .. .’: Clowns 
on the Shakespearian Stage and in the Plays of the English Comedians in 
Germany,” pp. 317-331. Although no records exist of the impression Will 
Kemp made in Denmark as a traveling player, enough records remain in 
Germany of the effect made on the audience by traveling troupes of 
English players to determine that the clown’s tricks of E gee to the 
audience direct, laughing to make the audience laugh, and weeping for 
comic effect, were part of the stock in trade of every comic actor. 

—Mary Daehler Smith 


1452. Richter, Hans Werner. “Die Gruppe 47” (text of a public 
address delivered for the Schwedisch-Deutsche Gesellschaft, Stockholm, 
March 1963), pp. 331-344. The Gruppe 47, a rather loosely organized 
group of German writers and poets (with Richter as “president’’), 
profited much from the “Lost Generation” and especially from Heming- 
way's sparse and concentrated style. (In German) 


1453. Grass, Günter. “Rede auf Shakespeare. Vor- und Nachgeschichte 
der Tragödie des Coriolanus von Livius und Plutarch über Shakespeare 
bis zu Brecht und mir” (text of radio-broadcast, also published in 
Akzente, X1:3, 1964), pp. 345-367. Shakespeare did not care for Livy 
and made Plutarch fit his own purposes when he wrote Cor. Brecht’s 
didactic method in his adaptation of Shakespeare’s text corresponds to 
similar motivations in Plutarch; his republican outlook comes from Livy. 
But Brecht dispenses with the three sources when he pursues communist 
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tendencies. Neither Shakespeare’s nor Brecht’s version is entirely satis- 
factory. Shakespeare's hero is too unequivocal, Brecht’s construction is 
rather mechanical. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


MONTH, CCXVIII, December 1964. 


1454. Colledge, Edmund, and W. O. Evans. “Piers Plowman, pp. 
304-313. Piers Plowman is a fusion of a vision of life and the world, 
marked by concern to relieve human distress, and a quest for the three 
lives, Do Well, Do Better, and Do Best. The two themes, unlike in 
form, are unified “by the poet’s constant concern, widening and deepening 
as the poem goes on,” to bring all men, not just Christians, into his 
scheme of salvation. The three lives are in the end degrees of charity 
and can be lived perfectly by simple layfolk. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES JOURNAL, XIII:3, Summer 1964. 


1455. Roberts, Bryn F. ‘Cyfieithiad Samuel Wiliams o De Excidio 
Brittaniae Gildas,” pp. 269-277. Although little is known about Williams, 
it is known that he translated Gildas’s history into. Welsh in the early 
18th century. He appears to have consulted the best Latin and English 
versions of his period, including that by Polydore Vergil. [Examples of 
the translation are given.} (In Welsh) 

—Phillips G. Davies 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, No. 19, March-April 1963. 


1456. Mitchell, Stanley. “Romanticism and Socialism,” pp. 56-68. [The 
article is largely an answer to Gabriel Pearson, “Romanticism and Con- 
temporary Poetry,” New Left Review, No. 16.} European romanticism 
and social revolution are related, as the poetry of Byron and Shelley 
indicate. Social change prompted Blake to think dialectically. 


, No. 20, Summer 1963. 


1457. Williams, Raymond. “From Hero to Victim: Notes on the 
Development of Liberal Tragedy,” pp. 54-68. Liberal tragedy has at its 
center a single situation: “a man at the height of his nai and the 
limits of his strength, at once aspiring and being defeated, releasing and 
destroyed by his own energies.” Ibsen developed liberal tragedy fully; 
Arthur Miller lately revived it. 


, No. 21, October 1963. 


1458. Way, Brian. “Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 36-51. Fitzgerald “seems to 
‘be a naturally bad writer who miraculously produced two great novels,” 
The Great Gatsby.and Tender Is the Night, Fitzgerald’s faults include 
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trivial up-to-dateness; addiction to rhetoric; sentimental, immature, and 
narcissistic romanticism (except in the two great novels); and imbalance 
between involvement and detachment. 


, No. 26, Summer 1964. 


1459; Patterson, H. Orlando. “The Essays of James Baldwin,” pp. 31-38. 
Baldwin betrays. himself and his actions by trying to take the points of 
view of White and Negro toward racial conflict. But he is a “powerful 
and persuasive writer’ in the “front rank of contemporary American 
stylists,” and the use of autobiography, reporting, and analysis in his 
essays creates a “forceful and quite harmonious totality.” 


, No. 27, September-October 1964. 


1460. Way, Brian. “Sex and Language,” pp. 66-80. In D. H. Lawrence’s 
Lady Chatterleys Lover and the two Tropics of Henry Miller, obscene 
words are “an essential part of the writer’s vocabulary,” and have special 
functions that no other words can perform. Lawrence wished to elevate 
obscene words by using them in a dignifying context where they are not 
degraded. Miller wants to bring the words into our “ordinary conscious- 
ness” to neutralize their obscenity. Millers obscenity is fresher than 
Lawrence's. 

——Duane B. Schneider 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLI:12, September 19, 1964. 


1461. Howe, Irving. “Odysseus, Flat on His Back” (rev.-art., Saul 
Bellow, Herzog), pp. 21-24, 26. Herzog develops a vigorous spectacle 
in the process of attacking the theme of alienation in modern literature. 
The novel shows unexpected advances in technique and style. In 
technique Bellow has mastered the art of timing, from characterization 
to flashbacks. In style he has virtually created a new rough style that 
reinforces the masculine energy his themes preach. 


—, CLI:13, September 26, 1964. 


1462, Updike, John. “Grandmaster Nabokov’ (rev.-art., Vladimir 
Nabokov, The Defense, trans. by Michael Scammell in collaboration with 
the author), pp. 15-18. Nabokov's early Russian novels, now becoming 
available in English, extend our knowledge of his literary career backwards 
to its real beginning at the same time that his new novels are carrying it 
forward. The Russian characters in The Defense (1929, his earliest novel 
now available) show genuine compassion even more than his later 
American ones do. The character of Luzhin combines Nabokov’s warm 
delineation of childhood with his willingness to draw a character who 
excels, here at chess. Chess becomes a symbol in the war with sex, but 
the concluding checkmate-suicide is far from compelling. 


-, CLJ:16, October 17, 1964. 


1463. Wain, John. “The New Robert Lowell” (rev.-art., Robert Lowell, 
For the Union Dead), pp. 21-23. The poetry of Robert Lowell benefits, 
in contrast to the academic placelessness of most modern poetry, from 
the flavor of New England, which he presents in a most concrete form. 
Although overrated, he is a refreshing change. For the Union Dead 
itself, when compared with Allen Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate Dead,” 
reminds us that Lowell has developed from an orotundity and richness 
like Tate’s into a new sparseness and sharp lyricism. 


, CLI:20, November 14, 1964. 


1464. Geismar, Maxwell. “Jack London Today” (rev.-art., Richard 
O'Connor, Jack London), pp. 29-31. London is “the first genuine pro- 
letarian talent in our literature,” but as a person he was unattractive. A 
man of paradoxes, he was a socialist and a racist, a novelist whose craft 
failed to comfort him, most genuinely at home in the animal world. His 
savagery combines with a driving artistic energy. 


, CLI:22, November 28, 1964. 


1465. Muggeridge, Malcolm. “Oh No, Lord Snow” (rev.-art., C. P. 
Snow, Corridors of Power), pp. 27-29. C. P. Snow is a romantic, as are 
all worldly men, and he actually believes that a marvelous regalia gives 
evidence of a real authority beneath it. His new statesman hero, Roger 
Quaife, consequently gives a most inadequate impression of a government 
official with a vision of power. The society depicted is definitely behind 
the times. And now Snow himself is in the government. 

—William H. Magee 


PMLA, LXXVII:5, December 1962. 


1466. Chaney, William A. “Grendel and the Gifstol: A Legal View of 
Monsters,” pp. 513-520. Beowulf 168-169 may be understood if they are 
placed against the background of Germanic concepts of kingship. The 
king’s function as religious as well as secular leader is what prevents 
Grendel from approaching Hrothgar’s g/fstol (throne). 


1467. Parks, George B. “The Genesis of Tudor Interest in Italian,” pp. 
529-535. The first influential Englishmen since Chaucer to know Italian 
and be influenced by Italian culture were Thomas Cromwell and Thomas 
Wyatt in the late 1520’s. The next decade added “three new spokesmen 
for Italian’: Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey; Richard Moryson; and 
Henry Parker, Lord Morley. The return of Thomas Smith from Italy to 
Cambridge in 1542 sparked a great interest in Italian at that university, 
an interest that spread to court; the first translation of an Italian work 
into English appeared in 1548, and the rage was on. The whole process 
had taken only about 20 years. 


1468. Parr, Johnstone. “Robert Greene and His Classmates at Cam- 
bridge,” pp. 536-543. Alumni Cantabrigiensis, by John and J. A. Venn 
(1922-1927), gives many details about Greene’s academic career. From 
these, and a comparison of Greene’s stay at Cambridge with those of his 
classmates, it can be concluded that he was “in no way particularly 
outstanding.” 


1469. Sowder, William J. “Emerson’s Early Impact on England: A 
Study in British Periodicals,” pp. 561-576. English interest in Emerson, 
encouraged by lending libraries, cheap reprints, and even cheaper pirated 
editions, was first reflected in periodicals in 1838. After an initial struggle, 
English reviewers became accustomed to the prose, but they never got 
used to the poetry. Although most writers were repelled by Emerson’s 
religious liberalism, English Unitarians liked him better than American 
Unitarians did. His transcendentalism and pantheism fell flat. There was 
much criticism of Emerson’s rejection of the European tradition, and some 
critics said that ironically he was only a European imitation himself; but 
others treated him perceptively. In general, his appeal was chiefly to 
the young. 


1470. Danzig, Allan. ‘The Contraries: A Central Concept in Tennyson’s 
Poetry,” pp. 577-585. “Basic to Tennyson’s perception of the world and 
thus to his poetry” is a concept that when two contraries are juxtaposed, 
“the two partake of a single reality more full for their specific contrasts.” 
This concept aids in our understanding the poet’s “Lucretius.” 


1471. Baker, Joseph E. “Thackeray's Recantation,” pp. 586-594. Thack- 
eray’s last novel, Philip, seems to suffer from moral myopia. Is this 
because the author has changed his attitudes? An examination of the 
novel against Thackeray’s earlier work and against the parable of the good 
Samaritan, which served him as structural model, shows that he has 
become more cynical and that the myopia is near blindness. This 
conclusion raises the question whether these tendencies are implicit in the 
earlier novels as well. 


1472. Schaefer, William D. “The Two Cities of Dreadful Night,” pp. 
609-616. The confusion over James Thomson’s poem can be dispelled by 
realizing that it was put together out of two earlier poems and the stanzas 
are not in their true order of composition. Thomson began the poem as 
a Dantesque allegorical narrative in January 1870; the idea of the city 
entered in July as symbol for a melancholy state of mind; by October, 
still conceiving of the poem as an autobiographical allegory, he had run 
out of steam and laid the Ms aside. When he took it up again in May 
1873 what had been a personal melancholy became a universal human 
condition, and the city was definitely London. He had finished it by the 
end of October. Where the poem fails, it does so because the two parts 
do not quite mesh; where it succeeds, it does so because the first part 
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provides specific documentation for the more general pessimism of the 
second. l 


1473. Reeves, John K. “The Limited Realism of Howells’ Their Wedding 
Journey,” pp. 617-628. The Ms of the unpublished “Geoffrey Winter” 
shows that Howells was an anti-sentimentalist and realist of sorts earlier 
than hitherto suspected; that of Their Wedding Journey shows Howells 
objected to sentimentality for lack of truth, not excessive emotion, and 
that he suppressed some sentimental passages, though he let others stand. 
It shows also that he had difficulty putting his theory of realism into 
practice in the early stages of the novel but gained confidence and had 
more success as he went along. Finally, it shows that he made numerous 
changes in the interest of avoiding offense that had the effect of damping 
the book’s realism. 


1474. Harris, Wendell. ‘Innocent Decadence: The Poetry of the Savoy,” 
pp. 629-636. Although considered an epitome of decadence, the Savoy, 
published by Arthur Symons in 1896, contains work that does not conform 
to decadence as usually understood. Poems by W. B. Yeats, Ford Madox 
Ford, Bliss Carman, and others, had no decadent qualities at all. Even the 
poems of Symons, Aubrey Beardsley, and Ernest Dowson lack the qualities 
critics usually label “decadent.” What was published in the Savoy suggests 
that the English decadent turned to debauchery not out of ennui, as 
usually stated, but from “the memory of a shattered idyll.” 


1475. Wasson, Richard. “The Green Child: Herbert Read’s Ironic 
Fantasy,” pp. 645-651. Read’s novel is conditioned by his beliefs that 
fantasy is a revolutionary mode of thought and that Utopias fail as 
works of art because they are too propagandistic. Though divided into 
sections, it presents a unified story of Olivero’s search for reality; at the 
end doubt leads to affirmation. 


1476. Brown, Calvin S. “Faulkner's Geography and Topography,” pp. 
652-659. That Jefferson is really Oxford and Yoknapatawpha is really 
Lafayette County is ptoved by Faulkner’s maps of the latter and a com- 
parison of his descriptions with the actual localities. 


1477. Schwartz, Elias [a], W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Monroe C. Beardsley 
fb}. “Rhythm and ‘Exercises in Abstraction,’” pp. 668-674. [a] The 
meter of a poem is a measurement of time. {b} Yes, but the timing varies 
from one reader to another. [a] The meter of a poem, being its ideal 
scansion, does not vary from reader to reader; what varies is the rhythm, 
that is, the stresses given in actual oral reading (e.g., “Follow” is metrically 
an iamb if in an iambic line, whereas it is rhythmically a trochee). [b} 
What Schwartz calls “meter” is “safely beyond verifiable public discus- 
sion’; what he calls “rhythm” corresponds, so far as it has an objective 
base, to the account of tensional patterns which is to be found on pp. 
596-597 of our original essay” [PMLA, LXXIV (December 1959)}. 
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1478. Basler, Roy [a}, and James Schroeter [b]. “Poe’s ‘Ligeia,’ p. 675. 
{a} The method of narrating “Ligeia” is not proof that the narrator is 
sane; the epigraph, supposedly from Glanvill, really originated with the 
narrator; Basler did not steal his ideas from D. H. Lawrence; and 
Schroeter misrepresented Basler by saying he reduced the story “to 
‘merely the “revelation” of a disease? ” fb} The only one of these 
points that makes sense deals with Glanvill, but Basler does not recognize 
that the narrator does not understand the epigraph, while Ligeia does. 


| LXXVIII:1, March 1963. 


1479. Rosier, James L. ‘The Uses of Association: Hands and Feasts in 
Beowulf,’ pp. 8-14. The art of the Beowulf poet shows itself in small 
strokes of verbal association and verbal play. In the first part of the 
poem the feasting of Hrothgar’s men is played off against Grendel’s 
feasting on Hrothgar’s men. Hand symbolism has an important rôle in the 
epic. These and such other details as the similarity between Hrothgar’s 
hall and Grendel’s den and the allusiveness of personal names show that 
association was an important poetic technique to the composer of Beowzlf. 


1480. Pace, George B. “Adam’s Hell,’ pp. 25-35. Chaucers sending 
Adam to hell in “The Monk’s Tale” raises the question of what he 
meant. Adam’s hell may have been a place of punishment; the Limbus 
Patrum, a “higher part of hell” where there was no punishment; or a kind 
of prison. An examination of other medieval English writers shows that 
only William Langland refers to the first explanation, and he rejected it. 
Of the other two, the third is more meaningful, because, unless Adam 
suffered, his story would be no “tragedy.” 


1481. Steadman, John M. “Allegory and Verisimilitude in Paradise 
Lost: The Problem of the ‘Impossible Credible, ” pp. 36-39. Milton’s 
use of the allegorical figures of Sin and Death could be justified by 
Mazzoni’s commentary on Aristotle. 


1482. Martz, Louis L. “Henry Vaughan: The Man Within,” pp. 40-49. 
Although the 1650 first edition of Szlex Scintillans shows Vaughan’s debt 
to George Herbert, it also shows that Vaughan was not so concerned as 
Herbert with an earthly church; he was more interested in the individual 
soul’s personal relationship with God. Vaughan’s Christian Platonism 
derives from St. Augustine. 


1483. Gross, Robert Eugene. “Hawthorne’s First Novel: The Future of 
a Style,” pp. 60-68. In its characters, its Gothicism, its Johnsonian style, 
its moralizing, its subordination of plot to theme, Fanshawe contains 
elements also found in Hawthorne’s later novels. 


1484. Thompson, Wade. “Infanticide and Sadism in Wuthering 
Heights,” pp. 69-74. “The world of Wuthering Heights is a world of 
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sadism, violence, and wanton cruelty, wherein the children . . . have to 
fight for very life against adults who show almost no tenderness, love, or 
mercy.” Catherine, whose strength as a child derives from her identifying 
herself with her half-brother Heathcliff, becomes weaker and less confi- 
dent as she grows older. Catherine’s love for Heathcliff is sadistic 
because “only as a child was she ever able to love Heathcliff.” This 
interpretation explains the infanticide theme in the novel: “childhood is 
the source of perversity.” 


1485. Seelye, John D. “Timothy Flint’s ‘Wicked River’ and The Confi- 
dence Man,” pp. 75-79. “Although there is no direct evidence that 
Melville ever read [them], nothing concerning the river panorama is in 
The Confidence Man which cannot be found in one or the other of Flint’s 
works.” 


1486. Reiss, Edmund. “Whitman’s Debt to Animal Magnetism,’ pp. 
80-88. The language with which Whitman describes the bond holding 
the universe together derives from the phraseology of animal magnetism, 
renewedly popular in the 1840’s. So does the clairvoyance Whitman 
assumes in his poetic persona. 


1487. Gale, Robert L. “The Abasement of Mrs. Warren Hope,” pp. 98- 
102. “Many difficulties which keep one from accepting all the ostensible 
action in [Henry] James’s badly neglected short story “The Abasement of 
the Northmores’ (1900), drop away if we assume that the center of revela- 
tion, Mrs. Warren Hope, is prejudiced and bereaved to the point of 
dementia, and that the unfortunate woman cannot reflect the events 
without distorting them.” | 


1488. Engelberg, Edward. “Escape from the Circles of Experience: D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow as a Modern Bildungsroman, pp. 103-113. 
Nineteenth-century English authors of the Bildungsroman were faced with 
the problem that though the form shows the hero being equipped by 
experience to come to grips with life, yet life was increasingly coming to 
have a quality no experience could equip one to grapple with: The 
Rainbow marks out a solution to this problem. What Lawrence did was 
make “the hero’s journey through experience” into “a dialectic between the 
characters objective experience and his subjective assimilation of it.” 
Anna cannot quite bring herself to take the risks of experience; Ursula can, 
and she consciously sacrifices herself to the experience she must have 
before she can truly know. By doing so she breaks the circles of experience 
and earns the semi-circle of the rainbow; her experiences leave her purged 
and innocent. 


1489. Duerksen, Roland A. “Shelley and Shaw,” pp. 114-127. Because 
of Shaw’s indebtedness to Shelley, it is instructive to examine ‘in consider- 
able detail the background of Shaw’s interest in Shelley, its effect upon 
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him, his opinions about Shelley and his art, and especially his agreements 
and disagreements with important ideas held by Shelley.” 


1490. McNaughton, William. “Ezra Pound’s Meters and Rhythms,” pp. 
136-146. Pound made a valuable contribution by freeing English verse 
from iambic pentameter, especially by focusing attention on quantity, not 
accent. He studied and practiced musical composition as an aid to 
discovering how to make poetry musical. In the Cantos he worked toward 
a conversational movement and adapted from Chinese poetry the practice 
of compressing language by leaving out connecting matter. 


1491. Kellogg, Robert L., and Oliver L. Steele. “On the Punctuation of 
Two Lines in The Faerie Queene,” pp. 147-148. Wimsatt, Beardsley, and 
Chatman misread FQ, 1ii.13.4-5, because of an inadequate knowledge of 
Elizabethan syntax. 


1492. Siegel, Paul N. “Discerning the Ghost in Hamlet,” pp. 148-149. 
The ghost in Ham. cannot—repeat, not—be interpreted in terms of 


Catholic theology. i 
—S. J. Sackett 


, LXXVIII:3, June 1963. 


1493, Manly, William M. “Shepherds and Prophets: Religious Unity 
in the Towneley Secunda Pastorum,” pp. 151-155. Neither unconscious 
error nor condescension to a “childlike audience,” the deliberately 
anachronistic Christian expletives and piety of the shepherds permit them 
“to function unconsciously as a Process prophetarium.” Reinforced by 
the prophetic strains of their complaints, this function and Mak’s role 
as Antichrist [here detailed} infuse the secular portion of the play with 
religious undertones that point toward “the final scene of Christ’s birth.” 
The entire work thus serves its end as part of a cycle of mystery plays. 


1494, Broes, Arthur T. “Chaucers Disgruntled Cleric: The Nuns 
Priest’s Tale,” pp. 156-162. Chaucer’s adaptation of the beast-fable of 
the cock and the fox achieves unity and meaning through its narrator's 
personality. The Priest, subservient to the Prioress in life, satirizes her and 
reveals his intellectual and moral superiority over her in his tale. He 
identifies himself with Chauntecleer, the rooster, here seen as a wise, 
prescient bird; the Prioress becomes Pertelote, the foolish hen; the old 
woman owner of the fowls is simple and frugal in contrast to the Prioress; 
and in the digressions on dreams the Prioress receives additional, oblique 
censure. Though the Priest seems to accept woman in “her .. . place in 
the ‘chain of being, ” he tells a tale of feminine misrule and in his 
satiric purpose imposes a unity and an added dimension upon that 
narrative. 


1495. Heiserman, A. R. “Satire in the Ufopia,” pp. 163-174. Its 
apparent mixture of the serious and the frivolous having confounded 
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many interpreters, More’s Utopia achieves unity through satire; it teaches 
“virtue by an attack on vice through a via diversa?’ The “elaborate 
introductory apparatus” that prepares the reader for satire; Book I itself 
that “combines conventions of structure (dialogue and fabulous journey), 
persona (dialectitian, nonsense-babbler, traveler), and diction (plain 
style) to attack conventional objects (folly, courts, the times)’’; and Book 
II, the Utopia itself, that contains oblique attacks derived from those of 
Book I—all merge to create a criticism of life as disturbing now as in 
1517. 


1496, Marshall, George O., Jr. ‘“Tennyson’s ‘Oh! That ’T'were Possible’: 
A Link Between In Memoriam and Maud,’ pp. 225-229. Written in 
1833, apparently in response to Arthur Hallam’s death, these verses exist 
in two differing Ms versions and in revised form in The Tribute of 1837, 
and constitute the nucleus around which Maud developed in 1855, Tenny- 
son not making “major changes in the lyric” until the composition of this 
poem. Though “Oh! that ‘twere possible” lacks many of the elements 
and motifs in Mazd, the ghost as both evil and good spirit in the original 
verses establishes them as “a link between Tennyson’s great elegy and 
Maud,” 


1497. Scott, Arthur L. “The Innocents Adrift Edited by Mark Twain’s 
Official Biographer,” pp. 230-237. “Down the Rhône,” which Albert 
Bigelow Paine inserted in Twain’s Europe and Elsewhere (1923), repre- 
sents only little more than half of the Ms, entitled The Innocents Adrift, 
written in 1891. Paine culled, rewrote, interpolated, cut, and bowdler- 
ized. He excised Twain’s four fellow Innocents, eliminated nearly all the 
digressions, anecdotes, and satire, and thus rid the work of Twain and 
life to substitute Paine’s own prettified picturesqueness. 


1498, Cargill, Oscar. “The Turn of the Screw and Alice James,” pp. 
238-249. Henry James posited a ghost story as the primary source for 
his story to draw critics from the real source, Alice James’s mental illness. 
The governess, whose autobiographical account the story is, is mentally 
unhinged in ways strikingly similar to the neuroticism of “Miss Lucy R.” 
a case from Breuer and Freud’s Studien über Hysterie, which James 
undoubtedly knew because both he and his brother William read studies 
of hysteria to cope with their sister’s illness. Yet more important, Henry 
James knew of his sister’s heroic struggle against it from her Journal. 
“The central motif in his story {is} the horror of children betrayed by 
their protectress, an innocent mad woman, who, in her turn, becomes 
heroic.” 


1499. Johnson, George W. “Stephen Crane’s Metaphor of Decorum,” 
pp. 250-256. Crane transmuted his own need for order and disorder into 
“the impersonalities of his fiction, in which the fate of the hero .. . is 
the measure of his ability to establish the grounds for proper conduct.” 
His war fiction, beginning with The Red Badge of Courage, moves from 
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the apparent merging of docility and savagery toward a vision of man 
seen caught between “an unknowable world and incongruous ceremonies.” 
In these works the code becomes necessary, though fatal; and the “‘frater- 
nity of veterans” becomes the metaphor for man futilely seeking to build 
conventions (i.e., order) to front the monstrous. Fragmentation, contra- 
diction result; by abiding these, the artist evinces bravery and “becomes 
the hero.” 


1500. Hepburn, James G. “The Notebook for Riceyman Steps,” pp. 257- 
261. An examination of Arnold Bennett’s notebook for Riceyman Steps 
contradicts the conventional image of him as a novelist-at-work. The 
notes (1) rarely touch on external setting, (2) show Bennett’s “clear 
interest in psychology,” and (3) deal with problems of plot, character, 
and theme—aspects of the novel in itself. Furthermore, other character- 
istics of the notebook suggest it “was not a necessary prologue to the 
novel”: fragmentary, unsystematic material; minor scenes disproportion- 
ately developed; major ones perfunctorily noted; and the omission of the 
work’s chief images and symbols. Though the notebooks for all the 
novels “served a psychological necessity,” Bennett seems to have shaped 
his works in his mind, not in the notebooks. 


1501. Demaray, John G. “Bernard Shaw and C. E. M. Joad: The 
Adventures of Two Puritans in Their Search for God,” pp. 262-270. 
Shaw and his academic champion, Joad, merged Nietzschean vitalism, 
Cartesian rationalism, and 19th-century theories of evolution into a Puritan 
compromise, a courageous effort to associate their dissociated sensibilities 
of mind and body. Shaw’s seduction on the night of July 26, 1885, 
produced in him that “almost unendurable sensation . . . later to serve 
as the basis for his Life Force philosophy,” one that led him optimistically 
to envisage man’s evolutionary progress away from the body and the 
“ ‘indecency’ ” of the sex act to the triumph of mind. Because Joad, a 
Platonist, could not ignore his normal sex drives, he moved from his 
Shavian discipleship into a consciousness of sin and the Anglican Church. 

——John B. Shipley 


, LXXVIII:4, Part 1, September 1963. 


1502. Nicholson, Lewis E. “Oral Techniques in the Composition of 
Expanded Anglo-Saxon Verses,” pp. 287-292. Analysis of the nearly 900 
expanded verses in AS poetry shows that the oral versifier frequently 
expanded a normal verse by adding a word either at its beginning, in its 
middle, or at its end. Sometimes he converted two normal verses into one 
expanded one by shifting the word order or changing an inflectional 
ending. 


1503. Jordan, Robert M. “The Non-Dramatic Disunity of the Merchant s 
Tale,” pp. 293-299. Structural and stylistic analysis of the Merchant's 
Tale shows it to be humorously good-natured rather than scandalously 
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shocking. Looked at from the point of view of “organic unity,” it has 
many problems; but looked at from a unity and irony of locale, the Tale 
' reveals “the poets exploitation of the comic possibilities inherent in 
impropriety and incongruity.” It is not a tale of a unified characterization 
that would indicate a “vicious and demented personality,” but its irregu- 
larity, its disunity, is shown whole if one sees it as an attempt to blend a 
“variety of comic approaches into a composite unity.” 


1504. Lenaghan, R. T. “The Nun’s Priest’s Fable,” pp. 300-307. The 
two contrasting tones, devotional and frivolous, in the Nun's Priest's Tale 
are blended easily if one sees the Nun’s Priest as a “sophisticated fabulist” 
in the experience Chaucer had had with the fable as a school boy. “There 
are two voices: that of the naive, spouting rethor, and that of the acute 
teller of The Canterbury Tales.” The result is a “Chaucerian compound 
of game and earnest.” 


1505. Guss, Donald L. “Donne’s Conceit and Petrarchan Wit,” pp. 308- 
314. Donne's indebtedness to the pre-secentistz (chiefly Serafino, Guarino, 
and Tasso) helps to account for the “sophisticated levity, . . . dramatic 
truth, . . . epigrammatic neatness, and . . . symbolic import” of Donne’s 
lyrics. His indebtedness to Serafino is readily seen in ‘The Apparition” 
and “A Jeat Ring Sent.” Guarino influenced “A Valediction: For- 
bidding Mourning” and ‘The Canonization.” ‘The Dampe” reveals the 
influence of all three pre-secentistz. 


1506. Chambers, A. B. “Wisdom and Fortitude in Samson Agonistes,” 
pp. 315-320. The hero in Samson is a far greater person than the one in 
Judges. He has strength of body in both, but has wisdom only in Milton’s 
work. Following the tradition of “sapientia et fortitudo,” Milton 
develops Samson from a state of despair to the highest wisdom, to know 
to obey God over men, and the greatest courage, to obey Him in a great 
heroic act. He is no longer susceptible to fear or folly. 


1507. Baumgartner, Paul R. “Jonathan Edwards: His Use of Figura- 
tive Language,” pp. 321-325. Though it has been generally considered to 
have been used under a “ ‘doctrine of accommodation,’ ” figurative lan- 
guage among the American Puritans, especially Edwards, reflects not 
accommodation but a theory or doctrine of analogy. Edwards found 
figurative language to be a natural expression of the relation between 
God and the universe, Infinite and finite, and the “nature of man and 
his way of receiving truth” from God. 


1508. Cadbury, William. “Shape and Theme: Determinants of Trollope’s 
Form,” pp. 326-332. Though there are generally two schools of judging 
the oneness of Trollope’s works, there really needs to be a classification 
that allows for excellence in different kinds of novels and does justice to 
all. The classification that will work is one of shape and theme. Two 
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basic themes are noted: “the opposition of heart and head in matters of 
moral choice, and the operation of values true or false in political action.” 
The shape Trollope creates “manifests clear differences in concentration 
on one or the other . . . themes,” the making of a choice, or the actions 
precipitated by choice. 


1509. Morris, John W. “Inherent Principles of Order in Richard 
Feverel,” pp. 333-340. Possessing all the elements of excellent comedy, 
Richard Feverel has puzzled the critics because Meredith failed to maintain 
its “comic integrity.” There are three inherent principles—‘‘a generic 
archetype (New Comedy), harmony of parts (viewed either in terms of 
probability or in terms of reader expectation), and the metaphoric base 
of language’’—-that determine the artistic structure but do not achieve the 
“potential form,” hence cause it to fail artistically. 


1510. Axton, William. “Tonal Unity in Dombey and Son,” pp. 341-348. 
Dickens was able to create a unity in Dombey and Son by identifying 
the major image and relevant ideas of the novel in the opening serial. This 
image and these ideas were developed throughout the further instaliments. 
Dombey and Son's symbolic structure—“its imagery of the sea, shipwreck, 
and salvation” and other ideas are so completely combined from its 
beginning, that they give the reader an “impression of an artistic uni- 
verse . . . totally and subtly realized.” 


1511. Ringe, Donald A. “Chiaroscuro as an Artistic Device in Cooper's 
Fiction,” pp. 349-357. Analysis of much of Cooper’s work, particularly 
The Bravo, from the point of the use of light and shadow, reveals his 
awareness of the use of shadow to set a scene to contribute to the general 
meaning of a book. More than just revealing a general meaning in a tale, 
the skillful use of shadow and light reinforces Cooper's meaning in 
individual scenes. It expresses fundamental themes and heightens the 
effect of a work as a whole. The “Chiaroscuro of the physical setting” 
and “the meaning of the work are so closely interwoven that one cannot 
separate them.” 


1512. Ridenour, George M. ““Browning’s Music Poems: Fancy and Fact,” 
pp. 369-377. Browning saw the indirect relations between language and 
reality paralleled in the shift of one musical style in one generation to 
another style in a succeeding one. Its very strength to one was its weak- 
ness to the other. Browning often called this concept “fancy and fact.” 
His handling of the conflict is revealed in his music poems where his 
mind is concerned with two kinds of experience and poetry. It is seen 
clearly in his late parleying “With Charles Avison,” and the fragment 
“Thamuris Marching.” The relation of the two (fancy and fact) is 
handled “most thoroughly” in Asolando: Fancies and Facts; most 
authoritatively in “Flute Music.” 
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1513. Blackall, Jean Frantz. “The Sacred Fount as a Comedy of the 
Limited Observer,” pp. 384-393. Rather than writing The Sacred Fount 
as a treatment of the vampire theme, James was interested in the ironic 
effect of the discrepancy between the “insight or knowledge of an 
intelligent but not infallible observer and the things he contemplates.” 
The narrator is limited “by pride in his own ingenuity” to the extent that 
he cannot interpret the social scene correctly or admit his perplexities. A 
close analysis of the narrator's role shows James blocking the reader's 
view by giving the narrator a theory for approaching truth that “consist- 
ently stands between him and that truth.” Read in this light The Sacred 
Fount is “high comedy wonderfully sustained.” 


1514. Chamberlain, Robert L. “Pussum, Minette, and the Africo-Nordic 
Symbol in Lawrence’s Women in Love,” pp. 407-416. The constitutive 
symbol alluded to metaphorically and literally throughout Women in Love 
is that of disintegration by heat and annihilation by cold—an Africo- 
Nordic symbol. This contention is supported by the variations noted 
between the 1920 “First” English edition and the 1961 Compass edition, 
chiefly in the conversion of Pussum to Minette. In the 1920 edition, 
Pussum “is so unrelievedly dark or black in hair, eye, expression, and 
mood, that we associate her with the dark African mystery.” Minette in 
the later edition is yellow-haired and cold. Though these changes show 
that “Lawrence could be moved by non-literary considerations to revise 
pages of a book” (Philip Heseltine’s threat), they better reveal Law- 
rence’s “artistic preoccupations.” 


1515. Tritschler, Donald. “The Metamorphic Stop of Time in ‘A 
Winters Tale,” pp. 422-430. Dylan Thomass “dialectic of images 
works through a series of metamorphoses to the small stop . . . that 
defeats time and the death it-thrusts upon man.” A close analysis of “A 
Winter’s Tale” shows a metamorphosis “from desolation and despair .. . 
to a redemptive vision of glory.” Thomas's Welshness in language 
emphasizes patterns of sound to attain this change. K 


1516. Hoffman, Charles G. “The Genesis and Development of Joyce 
Cary’s First Trilogy,” pp. 431-439. The James Osborn Collection of 
Joyce Cary Mss in.the Bodleian Library reveals the genesis and develop- 
ment of all of his novels. The first trilogy was not a sudden change in 
his approach to the novel. It began as a triptych theory, then developed 
through The Horse’s Mouth as a single novel. With the creation and 
development of Sara Monday and Tom Wilcher in different sketches, it 
finally coalesced with these characters into the first trilogy, Herself 
Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim, and The Horse’s Mouth. 


1517. Samuel, Irene. “The Valley of Serpents: Inferno XXIV-XXV 
and Paradise Lost X.504-577,” pp. 449-451. “Both Dante and Milton 
use Ovid and Lucan to supply details for transformation scenes,” but 
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Milton is most indebted to Dante for the thief-image of Satan, and the 
juxtaposition and elaboration of the Hell scene and Sin and Death going 
to attack man in Eden. 

—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


[PMLA, LXXVIII:5, December 1963; LXXIX:1, March 1964; and 
LXXIX:3, June 1964, abstracted in AES, VIII:1, January 1965; and 
PMLA, LXXTX:4, September 1964, abstracted in AES, VIII:4, April 
1965 } 


, LXXIX:5, December 1964. 


1518. McManaway, James G. “Shakespeare in the United States,” pp. 
513-518. The 400th anniversary of the birth of William Shakespeare is 
an appropriate time to consider “what his works have contributed to 
American culture, and what Americans have contributed to Shakespeare 
in the library and on the stage.” Shakespeare’s works were probably not 
widely read during early colonial days, but were being performed 
extensively by 1800. American scholarship was severely limited until the 
1930's by the lack of primary sources in this country’s libraries. Since 
that time Americans have contributed much to the understanding of 
Shakespeare. 


1519. Bloomfield, Morton W. “The Form of Deor,” pp. 534-541. Deor 
is most likely not a monologue by the minstrel, but a rather sophisticated 
poem cast in the general form of a charm, containing “suitable narrative 
episodes and a command or request and repetition.” Its use of a refrain 
is more characteristic of charms than of other Old English poetic types. 


1520. Wenzel, Siegfried. “Chaucer's Troilus of Book IV,” pp. 542- 
547. The key to the complexities of characterization of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s Troilus can be found in the conflict between reason and desire 
in Book IV. With only a hint from Boccaccio, Chaucer develops the con- 
flict at great length, showing that Troilus is primarily governed by reason 
in his dealings with Criseyde; however Troilus’s limitations are shown 
when he seems to doubt the doctrine of free will in his soliloquy in the 
temple. This speech, although derived from Boethius, does not come to 
Philosophy’s conclusion that man’s will is free. 


1521. Grabo, Norman S. “Edward Taylor’s Spiritual Huswifery,” pp. 
554-560. Taylor's “Huswifery” is a more complicated and meaningful 
poem than has been supposed. A study of the author’s many uses of 
“weaving” imagery shows that the poem is both in form and meaning 
one of Taylor’s preparatory meditations to be used before partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper. The closest parallels are found in his sermons against 
the ideas of Solomon Stoddard and their insistence on the parable of the 
wedding feast in Matt. xxii. 
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1522. Stevick, Philip. “Fielding and the Meaning of History,” pp. 561- 
568. Although most 18th-century thinkers conceived of history as either 
a long descent from or ascent to an ideal society, Henry Fielding, although 
well read in history, tended throughout his works to feel that no such 
pattern exists, and that good and evil exist in much the same proportion 
in all periods. Much of Fielding’s effectiveness as a novelist stems from 
his unusual attitude toward history. 


1523. Cooke, M. G. “The Restoration Ethos of Byron’s Classical Plays,” 
pp. 569-578. Lord Byron’s late classical plays are not as much classical 
as examples of Restoration heroic drama in idea, characters, and form. 
John Dryden’s AH for Love was “virtually a model” for Sardanapalus, 
and Marino Faliero was somewhat less influenced by Thomas Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. In addition, Byron’s critical theory was very close to 
that of Dryden. 


1524. Philbrick, Thomas. “Cooper's The Pioneers: Origins and Struc- 
ture,” pp. 579-593. James Fenimore Cooper’s novel does contain real 
unity. The novel was begun as an attempt to create a purely American 
work of art under the influence of Cooper’s own theories and those of 
James Kirke Paulding. It was also meant as a counteractant to the 
episodic quality of Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, to which it ts 
quite similar in many ways. Cooper gave unity to his work by using the 
pattern of James Thomson’s The Seasons with its emphasis on man’s life 
during the circuit of the year. The seasonal changes in the novel end as 
Oliver is shown to be the heir to the estate. Neither Natty Bumppo nor 
Judge Temple can be the “basis on which the final structure of civilization 
can be erected.” 


1525. Packer, Lona Mosk. “Maria Francesca to Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
Some Unpublished Letters,” pp. 613-619. The seven letters first published 
here show that Maria Rossetti was less of a prig than has been believed 
heretofore. She helped her brother with his Italian poetry, and their 
general relationship was warm and affectionate. The letters also indicate 
her extreme satisfaction with her life as an Anglican nun. 


1526. Sherry, Norman. ‘‘‘Exact Biography’ and The Shadow-Line,” 
pp. 620-625. Joseph Conrad’s novel is not as autobiographical as its 
author claimed. An examination of the public records dealing with 
Conrad’s first command shows that while many of the events in the novel 
are more or less exactly what happened, several others appear to have 
been considerably altered for dramatic purposes. 


1527. Williams, Porter, Jr. ‘The Matter of Conscience in Conrad's The 
Secret Sharer,” pp. 626-630. Joseph Conrad’s story is concerned with the 
initiation of the young captain who must gain control of his ship and 
sailors. His rashness in nearly wrecking the ship is justified because “any 
genuinely courageous action involves a risk of error and failure.” 
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1528. Moynihan, William T. ‘Dylan Thomas and the ‘Biblical 
Rhythm, ” pp. 631-647. Thomas’s poetry, including his unfinished 
poem In Country Heaven, is closely unified both in imagery, theme, and 
subject matter; its ‘‘subsuming source [is] the Bible.” The main images 
and themes, used more or Jess in chronological order by the poet, are those 
of creation, fall, and redemption. The creation cluster includes God as 
creator of the world, the poet’s creation, and sexual procreation. The fall 
of man is most often associated with the ravages of time. Rebirth is 
usually brought about through love. 


1529. Steadman, John M. “The ‘Inharmonious Blacksmith’: Spenser 
and the Pythagoras Legend,” pp. 664-665. The “‘sixe strong groomes’ 
whose hammers disturb Scudamour’s rest in the House of Care” in 
Edmund Spenser's The Faerie Queene are related to legends concerning 
Pythagoras and Jubal and the discovery of the laws of harmony. The 
noise of the hammers is related to the theme of jealousy, disharmony, and 
broken friendship in Book IV. 


1530. Robinson, Fred C. “Verb Tense in Blake’s “The Tyger,” pp. 
666-669. A study of the status of the word in William Blake’s day shows 
that his verb “dare” is not in a different tense than the other verbs in 
the poem. All the verbs are in the past tense. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


PRACE FILOLOGICZNE, XVIII, Part 2, 1964. 


1531, Potter, ' Simeon. “On the Etymology of Plough,” pp. 103-108. 
The word in question is not, as has been maintained by some scholars, of 
Germanic origin. Pliny records plaxmorati as the native term for two- 
wheeled plows used by the Rhaetian Gauls. The root is probably Indo- 
European *plex- meaning to float. The term as well as the special kind of 
instrument designated by it was borrowed from the Celtic by neighboring 
Germanic and Slavic peoples. English took it over from the Scandinavian. 

~——Margaret Schlauch 


PRZEGLAD HUMANISTYCZNY, VII:5, 1964. 


1532. Najder, Zdistaw. “Conrad i Bobrowski,” pp. 13-24. Tadeusz 
Bobrowski, Conrad’s uncle and guardian, exerted a strong influence on 
the novelist. The letters to the younger man reveal hostility towards 
Apollo Korzeniowski, Conrad’s father, which at times caused actual 
distortion of facts. Thus Conrad formed a negative image of his father 
such as is to be found also in some of his heroes. The uncle’s political 
pessimism also affected him, for instance in Nostromo. Parallel passages 
in Bobrowski’s memoirs (Pamigtviki) and Conrad’s reminiscences (Ze 
Wspomnien) {here quoted} show indebtedness of the latter to the former. 
Bobrowski, in encouraging Conrad’s creative work, threw out suggestions 
that were later adapted in the novels. The main result of Bobrowski’s 
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influence was to strengthen the tragic tensions in Conrad’s work: the 
contradictions between hope and despair, human nobility and human 
frailty. (In Polish) 


1533. Morton, A. L. “John Ruskin a Komuna Paryska,” pp. 61-66. 
Ruskin’s political interests were interrelated with his art criticism (latterly 
fallen into neglect), especially after he began to read political economy. 
Though his opinions were at times amateurishly formulated, there is no 
doubt about his sincerity regarding them. Quotations from his letters 
reveal sympathy for the Paris Commune and at least a partial under- 
standing of its aims. 

—Margaret Schlauch 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, L:3, Fall 1963. 


1534. Goodman, Paul. “The Psychological Revolution and the Writer's 
Life View,” pp. 17-24. Psychoanalysis has influenced literature with 
respect to the psychological meaning of authors and works, the intro- 
duction of psychologizing itself as a literary genre, texture and style. 
“The psychological tradition of the past sixty years has given an impor- 
tant extension, and refinement, to naturalism as a literary style,” specifi- 
cally to such matters as the continuity of the life experience (childhood, 
adolescence, maturity), the representation of the unconscious (repression), 
the continuity of the dream life (day-dream, fantasy, wishful thinking, 
slips and tendentious errors), the depiction of sexuality, and the analysis 
of character, particularly with neg to psychosomatic expression. 


1535. Burke, Kenneth. “The Thinking of the Body: Comments on the 
Imagery of Catharsis in Literature,” pp. 25-68. The mechanisms of 
unconscious repression help explain the ways in which the functions of 
bodily excretion attain expression in imaginative literature—as illustrated 
in Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and poems and stories by the 
author. 


1536. Weiss, Daniel. “D. H. Lawrence’s Great Circle: From Sons and 
Lovers to Lady Chatterley,” pp. 112-138. “ “The return of the repressed’ 
aptly describes the thematic continuity of Lawrence’s work.” Prototypes 
of the orderly in “The Prussian Officer” are Baxter Dawes and Paul's 
father Walter in Sons and Lovers; and “the relationship between father 
and son in this novel is the relationship upon whose psychic residue 
Lawrence was to draw for the rest of his life” in his fiction. Such, with 
concomitant homosexuality, is the explanation of the ambiguous love-hate 
of Lawrence’s male characters. But, also, events and characters in 
Lawrence’s fiction have analogues in his own life, his relationship with 
his mother, father, and wife. The same unconscious sources, Oedipal and 
anti-Oedipal, affected his fiction and his life. 


1537. Taylor, James Bentley. ‘The Case of William Blake: Creation, 
Regression and Pathology,” pp. 139-154. Ernst Kris declared that 
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“creative regression is a product of ego-strength; the artist is able to 
control the regressive act, allowing primary process material to come into 
the preconscious and so be available for later artistic elaboration’; but 
that in pathological regression, the ego is weak and unable to be creative. 
This view is contradicted by the life and work of William Blake. Analysis 
of the relationship between the schizophrenic process and Blake’s work— 
particularly “The Mental Traveller’’—-suggests that in his case regression, 
pathologically motivated, provides materials for art, art that is used to 
control the forces of regression and that serves primarily as an ego defense. 


, LI:1, Spring 1964. 


1538. Kaplan, Donald M. “Language and Communication: Introduc- 
tion,” pp. 3-4. The essential medium of psychoanalysis is words. Several 

apers follow on the psychic origins of words, their service to adaptation, 
their plasticity, and their contributions to communication. 


1539. Gorman, Warren, and Louis G. Heller. “The Psychological Signifi- 
cance of Words,” pp. 5-14. “Words demonstrate the operation of 
unconscious processes, particularly transformation into presentability, as 
well as condensation and displacement.” They depict sexual symbols and 
instincts, as in dream and myth. In several works, Freud demonstrated 
the importance of words to an understanding of the primary process, 
showing that they are treated as libidinal objects. Other writers have 
dealt with antitheses, magic, ambiguities, and the origins of words in ego 
and libido instincts, showing, for example, that zo and yes, a pair of 
opposites in the conscious, represent a striving toward union and a unity 
in the unconscious; good and bad, to the superego, signify non-sexual and 
sexual, and spoken words in dreams represent the voice of the superego. 


1540. Gorman, Warren. “Body Words,” pp. 15-28. Words referring to 
body parts, body functions, and obscenity that are highly developed 
linguistically Chand) carry a low investment of psychical energy or 
cathexis, while those that are linguistically underdeveloped (obscene 
genital words, tongue, brain, breast) carry a high cathectic content. 


1541. Hall, Calvin. “Slang and Dream Symbols,” pp. 38-48. Dream 
symbols, fantasy representations of the referent object or activity, along 
with metaphors in waking life, are translated not to penetrate disguises 
but to understand a person’s fantasies about himself and the world. Slang 
and dream symbols expressive of the same fantasies of male and female 
genitals and coitus provide clues to repressed unconscious material. 


1542. O’Connell, Walter E. “Resignation, Humor and Wit,” pp. 49-56. 
The study of Freudian wit and humor must be continued. Statistical 
evidence based on stress anecdotes proves that resignation can be measured 
by psychological tests. Resignation and humor are alike “in that they do 
not reflect a disorganized panic response to severe objective stress” but 
unlike in that resignation is more reality-oriented and “does not display the 
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triumph of the pleasure principle and the ego in the face of a severe 
threat.” Males prefer hostile wit; but humor is most preferred, except 
for the gallows type, which the subjects preferred to avoid. 


1543. Hisenbud, Jule. “The Oral Side of Humor,” pp. 57-73. There 
is a connection between laughter and the prototypal infantile nursing 
situation—such is the oral side of humor. “The transformation of a 
passively endured oral helplessness into some active form of denial of 
reality or reversal of situations or roles is one of the more frequent latent 
situations found in humor.” 


1544. Feldman, A. Bronson. “The Word in the Beginning,” pp. 79-98. 
In one view, the origin of language may be traced to a period of psychic 
evolution older than magic—to the process of displacement in the memory 
following upon the murder or death of the primal father. It may be that 
the cry “You!” or “JIAO” or some such sound evoked at a hallucination 
of the dead father and resembling his outcry in death was the first 
vocable ever sounded by the first true man. This sound resembles the 
primal name of God—Yahveh and all its cognates in a variety of ancient 
tongues, and the association of the sound with light, lightning, and fire. 
The sound “seems to have served for a divine demon’s name and a 
conjuration ever after and is still used for the purpose, unconsciously, 
when sounded today, at work or in sport, especially in pain, everywhere.” 


, LI:2, Summer 1964. 


1545. Askew, Melvin. “Psychoanalysis and Literary Criticism,” pp. 43- 
50. Psychoanalytic criticism is poor when the analyst and the critic, 
insensitive to aesthetic values, obtusely and mechanically apply psycho- 
analytic labels to literature. As a result of its contributions to an under- 
standing of personality, psychoanalysis has weakened popular appreciation 
of comedy and humor—the humor of madness and aberration. Yet, it 
has enabled us to organize the whole of literature into new patterns and 
to see relationships between works through recurrent complexes and 
archetypes. It has provided more penetrating and sensitive insights into 
complicated characters, thereby enhancing understanding and appreciation. 
It has provided a new view of internal unity and structure on the level of 
character type, motive, and psychic processes. For example, the Swede in 
Stephen Crane’s “Blue Hotel’ is motivated by paranoia. Lastly, it has 
affected the composition—matter and manner—of literature, with its new 
insights into the complexity of life and feeling. 

—Martin Kallich 


STUDIES, LII:209, Spring 1964. 


1546. O’Mahony, Brendan E. “The Rediscovery of Language,” pp. 72- 
84. The modern rediscovery of language points to its function in 
expression and communication. In expression, by discriminating between 
subject and object, language enables man to proceed from an intuitive 
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capacity of the mind through its discursive operation to develop a reflec- 
tive capacity, to think. In communication, “language introduces man to 
the world of inter-subjectivity.” | 


, LITI:211, Autumn 1964. | 


1547. Brennan, Martin. “The Restoration of Irish,” pp. 263-277. 
Language is the product, mould, and repository of human culture. With- 
out a distinctive language a people ceases to be. Even a linguistically 
subject group (e.g., the Anglo-Saxons vis-a-vis the Normans) can graft 
the best of the superior language onto its own stock to produce a vigorous 
hybrid culture. The Irish language which is culturally richer than pre- 
Chaucerian English is capable of so assimilating the English tongue in 
Ireland. 

—John McKiernan 


THEATRE SURVEY, V:2, November 1964. 


1548. Pedicord, Harry William. ‘“ “The Second Chronicler’: A Tenta- 
tive Identification of the Unknown Hand in The MS. Diaries of the Drury 
Lane Theatre,” pp. 79-86. The Diaries, covering the time between 1747 
and 1776, were written by the Drury Lane prompters Richard Cross and 
William Hopkins. The anonymous second chronicler who comes in 
between Cross and Hopkins and who is responsible for the periods 1759- 
1764 and 1768-1771 is probably John Brownsmith, under-prompter to 
Cross and his successor after Cross’s death in 1760. Brownsmith was an 
occasional actor at Drury Lane, author of a theatrical handbook, The 
Dramatic Timepiece: Or, Perpetual Monitor (1767), and of a play, The 
Rescue: Or, Thespian Scourge (1757), remarkable for its “doggerel 
vigor.” 


1549. Elwood, John R. “The Stage Career of Eliza Haywood,” pp. 107- 
116. Mrs. Haywood began her career as an actress in Dublin (1715); 
then she acted in London (1717), wrote a novel, Love in Excess (1719), 
two plays, The Fair Captive (1721) and A Wife to be Lett (1723), 
and probably had a hand in some others. She was the first woman to 
publish a women’s periodical (Female Spectator and Parrot). Her acting 
career was never quite successful and came to an end in 1737. In 1751 
she published her finest novel, The History of Miss Betsy Thoughtless, 
in which her stage experiences are very successfully employed. In this she 
was a writer closer to Fielding than any other. 


1550. Sarlos, Robert K. “Dingelstedt’s Celebration of the Tercentenary: 
Shakespeare’s Histories as a Cycle,” pp. 117-131. “Among the foremost in 
laying the foundations of a systematic extensive German Shakespeare cult,” 
Franz Dingelstedt’s greatest achievement was a one week’s performance 
of an almost complete cycle of the history plays, a thing never attempted 
before, in Weimar for the Shakespeare Tercentenary, 1864. He treated 
them as a single five-act tragedy: R. H is act I (exposition); H. IV, act 
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II (complication); H. V, act IN (climax); H. VI, act IV (turning point); 
and R. IH, act V (resolution). Dingelstedt adapted the plays on 
grounds which are often hard to accept, but contemporary criticism 


generally praised the daring enterprise. 
i —K. P. Jochum 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, VII:2, December 1964. 


1551. Levine, George. “Sartor Resartus and the Balance of Fiction,” pp. 
131-160. Although not temperamentally adapted to writing fiction (he 
was not interested in the “ordinary real” or “fictional ‘facts, ” and saw too 
much complexity in the world to try to reduce it to fictional structure), 
Carlyle possessed a uniquely flexible point of view at the time he wrote 
Sartor Resartus. His self-consciousness, his uncertainty about the reception 
his work would receive, his acknowledgement of a certain relativism, his 
objection to system, and his concern that the reader “experience” his 
insight and participate in a kind of tension led Carlyle into a functional 
use of fictional techniques. He illustrates the importance of the fictional 
mode for the Victorians while anticipating the development of the 
significance of point of view in the novels of the end of the century. 
—Wendell V. Harris 


ERRATA 


In AES, VIII:2, February 1965, Item 494 is erroneously listed under 
Renaissance News, XIV:2, Summer 1961, instead of XIV:3, Autumn 
1961. 


In AES, VIII:2, February 1965, Item 459, the last line having been 
misprinted, the abstract should read as follows: 


459. Carstensen, Broder. “Zur Struktur des englischen Wortverbandes,”’ 
pp. 305-328. [Two types of the verb-plus-particle construction (e.g., 
“to slip on a stair’—“‘to slip on a coat”) are discussed and classified in 
the light of the transformation theory.} (In German) 
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AAUP BULLETIN, XL:4, December 1963. 


1552. Dykema, Karl W. “Cultural Lag and the Reviewers of Webster 
lil,” pp. 364-369. Journalists and others who blame Webster III for 
being descriptive instead of prescriptive are linguistically ignorant 
(through their colleges’ fault). Accelerated language change reflects 
increased educational opportunities: many now writing and teaching 
retain nonstandard speech habits of their early, less cultivated environ- 
ments. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


AEVUM, XXXIII:5-6, September-December 1959. 


1553. Rossi, Sergio. “George Meredith Cinquant’anni Dopo,” pp. 542- 
545. The Italian Risorgimento provided Meredith with a new theme he 
was admirably prepared to treat. In Vittoria, he attempted to. combine a 
study of a complex personality with an exposition of the Italian Revolution 
of 1848. His execution is unequal to his-intention. There are historical 
inaccuracies. The book fails to achieve organic unity. But ‘his central 
character is a genuine Italian personality, a testimony to his devotion to 
the Italian cause. (In Italian) 

} i —William A. Fahey 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVI:3, November 1964. 


1554. Scrimgeour, Gary J. “The Marble Faun: MHawthorne’s Faery 
Land,” pp. 271-287. Finding in Italy the fusion of past and present 
necessary for the romantic ambiguity that he desired, Hawthorne used the 
famous locations and art objects of Rome to develop his plot, characters, 
and meaning. Characters are defined by means of their attitudes toward 
works of art; to present the complex thematic conflict between “America, 
Protestantism, youth, innocence, and pragmatism” and “Italy, Catholicism, 
age, sin, and aestheticism,” Hawthorne made his Italian setting functional. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in The Marble Faun “raises issues and presents 
alternative solutions, but offers few judgments” and creates a book 
different from but not inferior to the romances set in America. 


1555. Williams, James D. “Revision and Intention in Mark Twain's 
A Connecticut Yankee,” pp. 288-297. Although Twain's statements made 
after the completion of the book support the interpretation that A Con- 
necticut Yankee becomes a satire of contemporary England after the third 
chapter, a comparison of notebook entries, Ms, and published novel 
indicates that the novel works by means of burlesque contrasts to 
criticize “chivalry, slavery, and progress.” Most of the notebook references 
to contemporary England and America were either omitted or removed 
from the Ms. The novel exists as “a giddy, shrewd, and violent realiza- 
tion of that ordinary fantasy in which a hostile world is reduced to im- 
potence before the unchanged yet conquering dreamer.” 
\ 


wh Ws me 


1556. Richardson, H. Edward. “Anderson and Faulkner,” pp. 298-314. 
The William Faulkner-Sherwood Anderson relationship is elucidated by 
a study of their artistic representations of each other: Anderson’s portrayal 
of Faulkner as David in “A Meeting South” and Faulkner’s patterning 
Dawson Fairchild in Mosquitoes after Anderson. Not only did Anderson 
urge Faulkner to turn from poetry to prose but also his work served as a 
model for theme, characterization, and style in New Orleans Sketches, 
Soldiers’ Pay, and Mosquitoes. Anderson’s major influence upon Faulk- 
ner’s mature work was his insistence that Faulkner turn away from the 
world-weary motif to the local color subject matter which he knew best. 
In Sartoris echoes of Anderson persist but the real debt to Anderson which 
Faulkner acknowledged in his dedication was the subject matter and 
themes for which Faulkner’s artistic genius was suited. 


1557. Eble, Kenneth. “The Craft of Revision: The Great Gatsby,” 
pp. 315-326. Comparison of the pencil draft, the revised galley proofs, 
and the published version of The Great Gatsby proves the conscious care 
expended by F. Scott Fitzgerald in achieving both the structure and the 
tone of the work. “He seldom threw anything good away, and he fussed 
endlessly at getting right things in the right places.” Among the major 
revisions were the removing of the concluding paragraph of the novel 
from the first chapter, a reordering of the two party scenes, and major 
changes in Chapters Six and Seven on the galley proofs. All revisions are 
directed toward the goals of artistic pattern and suggestiveness. 


1558. Perloff, Marjorie. “Irony in Wallace Stevens’s The Rock,” pp. 
327-342. In his final volume of poems, Stevens avoided both mysticism 
and philosophical preachment by the adoption of the ironic mode. In 
many of the short poems of this volume, Stevens sets up a tension in 
which the philosophical statement of the poem is shown to be incomplete, 
unworkable. In addition to thematic irony, the poems in The Rock 
contain “a second type of irony . . . which arises from a calculated dis- 
crepancy between sound and meaning.” The consistent use of irony 
demonstrates the discovery that “reality and imagination are at last the 
coequals Stevens had always wished them to be.” 


1559. Shipley, John B. “James Ralph’s Place and Date of Birth,” pp. 
343-346. Evidence indicates that James Ralph, traditionally considered the 
first American to achieve success in Grub Street, was born in 1705 in 
England. Thus his American claim to fame disappears and “he no longer 
merits a place in the Dictionary of American Biography.” 


1560. Monteiro, George. “First Printing for a Hawthorne Letter,” p. 
_ 346. Nathaniel Hawthorne's 1842 letter to Epes Sargent describing 
_ Thoreau was printed in Harpers Weekly, XXIII, 863 (Nov. 1, 1879), 
thus indicating the revival of interest in Thoreau at this time. ; 
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1561. Harding, Walter. “Thoreau and Kate Brady,” pp. 347-349. Bron- 
son Alcott reported that Henry David Thoreau had been in love with 
an Irish girl; actually Thoreau met Kate Brady in 1855 and saw her only 
once after that first meeting. In his Journal (IX, 335-337), he describes 
Kate as a lover of nature. 


1562. Wilson, Suzanne M. “Emily Dickinson and Twentieth-Century 
Poetry of Sensibility,” pp. 349-358. Although Emily Dickinson structured 
her poems after the expository movement of the sermon—introduction, 
elaboration, and conclusion—her use of images whose effect is “unlimited 
or free suggestion” is closely akin to the techniques employed by Ezra 
Pound, T. S. Eliot, and the American Imagists in their works, which lack 
an expository structure. Despite the disparate sources of the techniques of 
Dickinson and the 20th-century poets, the work of all these writers appeals 
to the reader’s sensibility, his “direct perception of meaning.” | 


1563. Vanderbeets, Richard. “The Ending of The Damnation of Theron 
Ware,” pp. 358-359. The relatively happy ending of Harold Frederic’s 
most famous novel was not his originally planned ending; apparently he 
abandoned at the suggestion of his English publisher his plan of allowing 
his protagonist to die. 


1564, Williams, Philip. “The Chapter Titles of Sister Carrie,” pp. 359- 
365. Although the metrical chapter titles of Theodore Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie seem to belong to a sentimental poetic convention, Dreiser was not 
attempting to achieve ironic discrepancy between title and text but rather 
to add symbolic force to the novel. 

—William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN SCIENTIST, LI:4, December 1963. 


1565. Nicholson, Marjorie Hope. “Two Voices: Science and Literature,” 
pp. 454-462. The great melancholy at the beginning of the 17th century 
was replaced by an enthusiasm for the “new philosophy” (science), 
which, in turn, aroused the scorn of later 17th-century literary figures. 
The dialogue continues today, now set to music in Ross Lee Finney’s 
choral composition, “Still There Are New Worlds.” 

-~Randolph Hudson 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XX:3, Autumn 1964. 


1566. Broussard, Louis. “Hemingway as a Literary Critic,” pp. 197-204. 
“Mr, and Mrs. Eliot” and Torrents of Spring are Hemingway’s criticism 
of literary attitudes and methods he disliked. The first is a weak satire 
that rejects the despair prevalent in the art of the time and epitomized in 
T. S. Eliot’s poetry. The novel satirizes the surrealistic allegory, disruption 
of time sequence, and the general breaking up of form common to the 
modern novel. In.his stories and in these satires Hemingway indicates a 
belief in the traditional methods of fiction and in man’s ability to rise 
above the limitations of our time. 
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1567. Hafley, James. “Hopkins: ‘A Little Sickness in the Air, ” pp. 
215-222. Two qualities mar Hopkins’s poetry: the “Hopkins’ voice” and 
didactic moralizing. The Hopkins’ voice is characterized by the “eyes” 
that see this world and the “heart” that yearns for that seen. But the 
passive speaker rejects the desires of his heart as if fearful of experience, 
preferring innocence to virtue. Hopkins’s moralizing is therefore a 
rationalization rather than a genuinely dramatic part of his poems. The 
result is an overall tone of feminine, self-conscious, masochistic, guilt- 
ridden suffering in most of Hopkins’s poems. 


1568. Federman, Raymond. ‘“‘Beckett’s Belacqua and the Inferno of 
Society,” pp. 231-241. Beckett's first fictional outcast is Belacqua Shuah 
of More Pricks Than Kicks (1934). He derives from the slothful 
Belacqua of Dante’s fourth canto of Purgatorio. Beckett’s hero is caught 
in the inferno of modern society but is too cowardly to escape its rules. 
He merely expresses his desire to escape by wanting to return to the 
womb or commit suicide or enter an insane asylum. He fails to achieve 
any of these modes of escape. Instead he dies accidentally during a toe 
and neck operation to save his life. Though he has choices denied 
Beckett’s later heroes, he still anticipates the main themes of those later 
works. 

—Robert J. Ward 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, I:2, December 1963. 


1569. Kiernan, Brian. “Society and Nature in Sach Is Life,” pp. 75-88. 
Social historians have regarded Joseph Furphy’s Sach Is Life as setting 
forth the-ideals of the 1880's and the 1890's. But the real concern of 
the novel is not the presentation of an historical Australian society; nor 
can the ideas be taken as Furphy’s own. Rather, its main concern is 
“man’s relationship to the universe and his fellow men.” The ideas and 
attitudes present are those of Furphy’s “cultural anti-hero” Tom Collins, 
Furphy remaining ironically detached from his character. 


1570. Ramson, W. “A Critical Review of Writings on the Vocabulary 
of Australian English,” pp. 89-103. [A list of all studies, recordings, and 
descriptions of Australian English, arranged chronologically, with critical 
comment} There exists no “full and accurate record of Australian 
English.” Of the works here examined, only E. E. Morris’s Austral 
English (1898), S. J. Baker's Australian Language (1945), and vocabu- 
laries compiled by Joshua Lake (1898) and A. G. Mitchell (1952) are 
of any real use in its study. 


1571. Robson, L. L. “The Historical Basis of For the Term of His 
Natural Life,” pp. 104-121. Marcus Clarke’s For the Term of His Natural 
Life is unustial because it is a novel that cites historical sources. Exami- 
nation of the sources shows them to be quite accurate—except for the 
view of the transportation and convict system. Clarke wished to show the 
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horrors of the system and so he concentrated on the worst (atypical) 
incidents and ignored any favorable historical evidence. The documenta- 
tion strengthens the novel by lending it an air of truth. . 


1572. Elliott, Brian. “An R. H. Horne Poem on Burke and Wills,” pp 
122-133, R. H. Horne’s “Australian Explorers” (1863), a narrative 
poem in the colonial heroic style [here printed], is interesting because it 
presents the “emigrant rather than the native-born vision” of the 
“embryonic aesthetical resources of the country.” 


1573. Waters, Edgar. “A Possible Australian Source for Miss Hav- 
isham,” pp. 134-136. A possible source for Miss Havisham, of Charles 
Dickens's Great Expectations, is a Miss Eliza Emily Donnithorne of 
Sydney, Australia. Newspapers tell of her withdrawal from the world 
after being jilted on her wedding day in 1856, the wedding feast remain- 
ing on the table until her death. . 


, 1:3, June 1964, 


1574. Wallace-Crabbe, Chris. ‘‘Lawson’s foe Wilson: A Skeleton 
Novel,” pp. 147-154. Henry Lawson’s artistry had its limitations.. Aus- 
tralia’s greatest short-story writer, he lacked the expansive vision and the 
stamina needed to write novels. But the four stories which make up the 
Joe Wilson sequence—‘‘Joe Wilson’s Courtship,” “Brighten’s Sister-in- 
Law,” ‘Water Them Geraniums, ” and “A Double Buggy at Lahey’s 
Creek’’—may be regarded as a “skeleton novel’’;. for, running through all 
four is a common character—Joe Wilson—and a common theme—“his 
attempts to sustain human communications, to prevent himself from 
becoming completely alienated from family and society.” 


1575. Claremont, Robyn. “William Baylebridge: Man’s Voice Proclaim- 
ing Man,” pp. 155-169. William Baylebridge thought of himself as a 
‘“poet-prophet.”” But a reassessment of his work, at the publication of the 
third of his six-volume Memorial Edition, makes it clear that his greatest 
success is achieved when “he speaks with a personal rather than a public 
voice.” He worked with traditional forms, including the epic (in his 
short-story collection, Az Anzac Muster), and the Elizabethan sonnet 
cycle (in The Growth of Love). Deliberate stylistic heightening in his 
epic flaws the work, but in his sonnets and lyrics he has proved his 
artistry by working “within a traditional form and yet {producing} 
something new.” | . l 


1576. Clarke, Donovan. “Kendall’s Views on Contemporary Writers: A 
Survey of His Correspondence,” pp. 170-179. Henry Kendall, in his 
letters, commented critically on contemporary Australian and English 
poets, as well as estimating himself as a poet. As criticism, his comments 
are not impostant, but they provide insight into the “cultural climate” of 
his time. His comments on the English poets show that these writers 
were then thoughtfully considered in Australia. 
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1577. Gzell, Sylvia. “Themes and Imagery in Voss and Riders in the 
Chariot,” pp. 180-195. Patrick White made a practice in his novels, of 
relating themes to recurring images. This practice can be seen in Voss and 
Riders in the Chariot, which have three main themes in common and 
recurring images that cluster around these themes. The first theme is 
the search for integrity, and the images linked to this theme include 
sticks, stones and knives—all “strongly tactile images.” The second is 
the search for fulfillment, and images include lilies, hair, water, and, 
most frequently, roses. The third is the search for transcendent under- 
standing, and images include the colors gold and white, the cross, and 
the chariot. His images are mainly traditional, not personal. 


paneer sores” SEP i 


1578, Kiernan, Brian. ‘Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian 
Literature: 1963,” pp. 196-202. [This first of a series to be published 
annually in the June issue of Australian Literary Studies lists useful 
articles and books on Australian Literature, and gives a selection of reviews 
and prefaces. It is divided into a general section and an individual author 
section. | 


1579. Turner, Arlin. “Scholars Discover the Commonwealth Literature,” 
pp. 203-205. There is a growing scholarly interest in Commonwealth 
literature. Universities in America and elsewhere are increasing library 
holdings in this field, and the Conference on British Commonwealth 
Literature has been founded, sponsored by the Modern Language 
Association of America. 


1580. Routh, S. J. “The Australian Career of John Lang, Novelist,” 
pp. 206-207. Two newspaper notes provide additional information on 
John Lang, first Australian-born novelist. One virtually confirms his 
authorship of Legends of Australia and gives a reason for his departure 
from Australia. The other, on the occasion of his death, hints at his 
addiction to drink. 

——-Albert Misseldine 


BRONTE SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, XIV:4, 1964. 


1581. Dingle, Herbert. “An Examination of Emily Bronté’s Poetry from 
an Unaccustomed Angle,” pp. 5-10. Most of Emily Bronté’s poems refer 
to weather and allied atmospheric effects, over half opening on the topic. 
By means of weather records kept by an Abraham Shackleton who lived 
three miles from Haworth, the weather references may be correlated with 
conditions on the various dates on which the poems were composed. The 
“Gondal Poems” (actually only a portion of her poems) show no correla- 
tion, but most of the rest show so close a correlation as to suggest direct 
observation. The few that show no cortelation belong to the period in 
1838 and 1839 when Emily may have been teaching at Law Hill, and in 
fact suggest that she was there. - l 
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1582. Friesner, Donald Neil. “Ellis Bell and Israfel,” pp. 11-18. Emily 
Bronté and Edgar Allan Poe, who were close contemporaries, both wrote 
poetry that not only shows the influence of Byron but also gives the same 
peculiar treatment to the topics of loneliness, communion with nature, and 
death. In writing about the soul, however, Emily Brontë is confident, 
whereas Poe is negative. 


1583. Hoult, W. Hartmann. “Charlotte Bronté’s Holiday in the Peak 
District,” pp. 19-27. Charlotte Bronté’s three-week visit to Hathersage 
(the “Morton” of Jane Eyre) in the summer of 1845 not only inspired 
Chapters 28 to 35 of Jane Eyre, but as a happy interlude in a period of 
misery (over her father’s eyesight, and over Branwell) loomed large in 
the successful inspiration of the whole novel, which she chiefly wrote as 
a solace to herself. 


1584. Oram, Eanne. “Brief for Miss Branwell,” pp. 28-38. Despite the 
increasingly harsh judgments of 20th-century Brontë biographers on 
Elizabeth Branwell, she is never described harshly in any of the Bronté 
writings nor by early biographer Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell, who knew her 
personally. Contrary to current biographical dogma, her religion; which 
was Methodist, seems to have been kind and charitable and her care of 
the children devoted and loving. She also provided money for Charlotte 
and Emily to go to Brussels, a real gift to at least Charlotte's literary 
inspiration. 


1585. Nelson, Jane Gray. “First American Reviews of the Works of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté,” pp. 39-44. Early American reviews 
of the Bronté novels and poems stressed moral dismay at them and the 
puzzle as to authorship. Only the Literary World showed a serious literary 
concern for them, pointing out the new love passions explored and even 
rather admiring Wuthering Heights. 


1586. Rhodes, Margaret G. “A Brief Interlude . . . the Brontés at 
Silverdale,” pp. 44-45. During the brief visit to Cove House, Silverdale, 
in 1825, Charlotte and Emily Bronté must have stood on the lawn and 
looked down on the little chapel on the sands below. 


1587. “Three Brontë Letters,” pp. 46-49. Two letters, previously un- 
published, consist of a note from Charlotte Bronté to her publisher 
George Smith, and a letter of sympathy by the Rev. Patrick Bronté 
about the death of a little girl. The third, long letter is from Charlotte to 
Ellen Nussey and has not previously been published in full. 

-—William H. Magee 


BULLETIN OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICAN 
STUDIES, No. 7 (New Series), December 1963. 


1588. Marshall, Peter. “Travellers and the Colonial Scene,” pp. 5-28. 
The more than 800 accounts of travel in America between 1700 and 1776 
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reflect the growing national unity of America, despite obvious differences 
among the colonies. / 


1589. Tanner, Tony. “Pigment and Ether: A Comment on the American 
Mind,” pp. 40-45. The American mind tends to alternate between pre- 
occupation with small concrete particulars and large and often vague 
generalizations. The characteristic movement of many American writers, 
e.g., the Transcendentalists, is from the material to the metaphysical, from 
the concrete to the mystical. 


1590. Rosenthal, T. G. “Studs Lonigan and the Search for an American 
Tragedy,” pp. 46-53. Because critics have deplored the “realism” and 
“toughness” of Farrell’s Stads Lonigan, its literary merits have been 
undervalued. It is, in fact, a particularly American tragedy, for this 
trilogy records the disintegration of a place and the society which inhabits 
it. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVIII:8, 
October 1964, 


1591. Woodward, Daniel H. “Notes on the Canon of John Cleveland’s 
Poetry,” pp. 517-524. The discovery of two rare 1658 editions of 
Cleveland's Poems and of a poem ascribed to Cleveland in Folger Library 
Ms V a 169 adds to the Cleveland canon. Revision should be made in 
several items in Eleanor Withington’s article in BNYPL for May and 
June 1963 (AES, VI:8, Item Nos. 2025 and 2028). 


1592. Coustillas, Pierre. “The Letters of George Gissing to Gabrielle 
Fleury,” pp. 525-548. [Publication of the letters of the English novelist 
to his French mistress is continued. } 


———, LX VIJI:9, November 1964. 


1593. Knopf, Alfred A. “Publishing Then and Now: 1912-1964,” 
pp. 555-575. Book publishing has changed for the worse in the past 50 
years. Many authors are poor users of language and depend upon editors 
to correct and guide them. Willa Cather exemplifies the splendid bygone 
relationship between publisher and author. 


1594. Gordan, John D. ‘Doctors as Men of Letters: English and 
American Writers of Medical Background,” pp. 574-601. [A brief 
biographical check list of writers with medical training, ranging chrono- 
logically from Thomas Linacre (1460-1524) to Frank G. Slaughter 
(1908- ).] 


1595. Coustillas, Pierre. “The Letters of George Gissing to Gabrielle 
Fleury,” pp. 602-617. [The publication of Gissing’s letters to Miss Fleury 
is concluded. } 


F i 
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, LXVHI:10, December 1964. 


1596. Sparrow, John. “George Herbert and John Donne Among the 
Moravians,” pp. 625-653. The Moravian Collection of Hymns of 1754 
contains adaptations of poems by Herbert, Crashaw, Donne, Cowley, and 
Jeremy Taylor. This work and John Wesley's earlier collection preserved 
the 17th-century metaphysicals during a period of eclipse. 

—William J. Free 


CAROLINA QUARTERLY, XVII:1, Fall 1964. 


1597. Richardson, H. Edward. “The Ways That Faulkner Walked: A 
Pilgrimage,” pp. 55-66. Visiting Oxford, Mississippi, is much like seeing 
William Faulkner's Jefferson materialize before one’s eyes, for the sights 
and characters seen there are similar to those in Faulkner’s books. Possibly 
no one else knows as much about Faulkner’s literary life as does Faulkner’s 
home-town friend, Phil Stone. 
—Jack B. Moore 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, VIUI:4, Fall 1964. 


1598. Smith, A. J. “The Poetic Process: Of the Making of Poems,” pp. 
353-370. While it is difficult to tell what is conscious and what is uncon- 
scious in poetic creation, most poems are written to solve intriguing 
technical problems and to relieve the poet’s creative burden. Fixed forms 
exist as guides and a to the practiced poet, and are impediments 
only to the novice. [The author also examines the birth and growth of 
his poem “The Archer.” } 


1599. Whalley, George. “Revolution and Poetry,” pp. 371-390. Revo- 
lution metaphorically describes not turning upside down, but a cyclic 
process. It involves something we do, and also something that happens to 
us, Since we may become instruments through which forces play. Thus the 
poet is more than most the instrument of revolution, in his constant 
affirmation and restatement of human values. A good poem is revolu- 
tionary in asserting a world of simplicity and strength that accuses and 
shames the world of power and deliberation. | 


1600. Burke, Kenneth. “The Unburied Bridges of Poetics, Or, How 
Keep Poetry Pure,” pp. 391-397. Since words such as Art, Aesthetics, 
Form, Beauty, Imagination, and Poetry derive from areas of meaning 
outside critical theory, one must be careful to understand their etymolog- 
ical background. | 


1601. Assenjo, F. G. “The General Problem of Sentence Structure: An 
Analysis Prompted by the Loss of Subject in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 398- 
408. Many.statements without subjects, similar to those in dreams, exist 
in James Joyce’s novel. These statements “are like lost waves of thought, 
created outside any consciousness as pure mental objects without subject.” 
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1602. Duffey, Bernard. ‘Romantic Coherence and Incoherence in Ameri- 
can Poetry, Part II,” pp. 453-464. The decline of romantic coherence 
can be seen in Whitman’s and Melville’s poetry. Neither can use the 
coherent world-view of American Protestantism as a poetic analogue, as 
could Emerson and Bryant. In his intense subjectivity, Whitman burst the 
seams of the coherence. In Melville’s poetry can be observed the “collapse 
of the Protestant world into fragments.” 


1603. Guereschi, Edward. “ “The Comedian as the Letter C: Wallace 
Stevens’ Anti-Mythological Poem,” pp. 465-477. Stevens’s poem is a 
mock-heroic satire on the archetypal symbol of American self-confidence 
and assertiveness—the figure of Adam. 

——Jack B. Moore 


CLASSICA ET MEDIAEVALIA, 1962 [published June 1963]. (Re- 
printed from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:4, November 1964) 


1604. McDermott, Wm. C. “Chaucer and Virgil,” pp. 216-217. 
Chaucer's suggestion that the Hydra was a fiery serpent (B 3295) derives 
from an erroneous reading of Virgil’s Aeneid. 

—Gerald Bordman 


= COLORADO QUARTERLY, XTII:2, Autumn 1964. 
` 1605. Robb, Margaret. “The Growth of a Poet,” pp. 151-164. Although 


Dame Edith Sitwell was catholic in her reading, her main poetic sources 
were French symbolism and the classical tradition, both emphasizing the 
fusion of sense and intellect. Façade (1923) best illustrates her early 
experiments in imagery and sound. Gold Coast Customs (1929) is less 
personal and reveals her increased concern with the real world and her 


= society. Oxtcasts (1962) shows that the poet has mastered her early 


intense experimentation and has created a powerful poetic voice that 
successfully reveals man to himself. 
—Robert J. Ward 


COMMENT, V:4, July-August 1964. 


1606. Adereth, M. “Sartre and Wesker—-Committed Playwrights,” pp. 
18-28. Like Sartre, Arnold Wesker is committed. His commitment is 
against a hurly-burly world “where people come and go and cannot stay 
long enough to understand each other,” for a view of the arts.as “natural 
manifestations of the whole act of living for everyone to indulge in or 
enjoy, for the importance of communication in building a better life, and 
for an awareness of the responsibility we have for the world around us. 
Like Brecht, he requires his audiences to become intellectually engaged 
with the ideas of his plays. 

—S. J. Sackett 
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CRITICAL QUARTERLY, V1I:3, Autumn 1964. 


1607. Williams, Raymond. “Social Criticism in Dickens: Some Problems 
of Method and Approach,” pp. 214-227. Charles Dickens is undeniably 
a critic of his society, but his criticism is not a mere collection of opinions 
or projected reforms. It is, instead, a general vision which sees social 
reform as regenerative, a vision which sees in mankind’s natural 
humanity the salvation of society. The critical impact of Dickens’s work 
comes from his ability to typify characters and situations in a dramatic 
manner. 


1608. Watson, J. R. “Edwin Muir and the Problem of Evil,” pp. 231- 
249. Muir's poetry indicates that he feels evil an inescapable necessity, 
but insists that the fabulous gives meaning to life. This attitude is present 
in developmental form in all of his work, but has its most complete 
statement in One Foot in Eden (1956). 


1609. Lodge, David. “The Critical Moment 1964” (rev.-art., Graham 
Hough, The Dream and the Task; John Holloway, The Colours of 
Clarity; Stephen Spender, The Struggle of the Modern), pp. 266-274. 
Three recent works of literary criticism suggest that contemporary criticism 
is rejecting “the critical orthodoxies associated with the names of Eliot, 
Richards and Leavis.” This rejection carries with it a recognition of 
literary criticism as an independent intellectual discipline. 

—Fred Erisman 


DISCOURSE, VII:4, Autumn 1964. 


1610. Marken, Ronald. “Chaucer and Henryson: A Comparison,” pp. 
381-387. Comparison of Robert Henryson’s The Testament of Cresseid 
to Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde reveals that Henryson tends to com- 
pression and Chaucer to expansiveness, and that Henryson’s outlook was 
the more provincial, Chaucer's sophisticated. 


1611. San Juan, E., Jr. “Gosse and Gibbon: Two Witnesses of Interior 
Reality,” pp. 399-403. Edmund Gosse, in Father and Son, and Edward 
Gibbon dramatize “the conflict between growth . . . and the petrifactions 
of culture that oppose it.” 


1612. Harrington, David V., and Carol Estness. “Aesthetic Criteria and 
Conrad’s “The Tale; ” pp. 437-445. Conrad achieves in his story a 
dramatization of complex emotions, with nothing in the work unessential 
to his purpose. The narrative action of “The Tale” dramatically reveals 
the friction existing between the narrator and his apparent mistress, who 
appear in the story’s frame. The narrator is obsessed with sincerity and 
frankness, and his tale develops many parallels between his mistress and 
the Northman. 


1613. Hultin, Neil C. ‘‘Melville’s Search for Meaning,” pp. 454-461. 
The search for Moby Dick “is a search for possible answers to the riddle | 
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of the universe.” The ultimate failure of such a search is foreshadowed 


| 


in the Etynology and Extracts opening the book. 
| —Jack B. Moore > 


EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES, XIII:1, September 1964. 


1614. Smith, Sharon L. “The Commedia dell’ Arte and Problems Related 
to Source in The Tempest,” pp. 11-23. Five Italian scenari provide, among 
them, 18 of the most significant plot elements to be found in Shakespeare’s 
comedy, 


1615. Walton, Charles E. “Shakespeare and The FFatall {sic} Maryage,” 
pp. 24-32. In an anonymous Ms play of the early 17th century may be 
found structural and verbal parallels to various Shakespearean plays; 
these suggest that a reasonable date for the play would be 1604. 
—§. J. Sackett 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLV:3, June 1964. 


1616, Simon, Irène. “Tillotson’s Barrow,” pp. 193-211. John Tillotson, 
Dean of Canterbury, edited and published Isaac Barrow’s collected works 


. (1683-1687). Since Napier’s edition of Barrow (1859), it has been 


thought that Tillotson tampered with Barrow considerably. A collation 
of Tillotson’s Barrow and the Mss minimizes this charge. For the sake 


' of accuracy, clarity, and ease of reading, Tillotson modernized spelling, 


corrected slips of the pen, introduced minor grammatical revisions and 
syntactical changes, altered 63 old-fashioned words (but left many), 
cancelled a few words and phrases, and added a few [all listed]. He did 
not alter the style or sense of his original. (To be concluded) 


1617. Gossman, Ann. ‘Samson, Job, and “The Exercise of Saints,’ ” 
pp- 212-224. Milton’s Samson has affinities with Job, and Milton’s 
poetic drama with classical Greek tragedy. Job, of course, is innocent; 
Samson sins and repents. But God approves of both only after their 
abject suffering. Both trust in a personal God; but Milton’s account is 
on “a higher plane.” Both in their misery raise many questions; 
Samson’s are more poignant. Both despair—Samson suicidally. Both 
are tempted by their wives—Samson more seriously. Both have com- 
forters who show false or facile optimism; and in both works the justice 
of God is questioned—in Samson Agonistes more satisfactorily. 


1618: Bately, Janet M. “The Vatican Fragment of the Old English 
Orosius,” pp. 224-230. This palimpsest leaf contains 13 lines of Anglo- 
Saxon minuscule, reproduced in facsimile here. Ultraviolet photographs 
reveal several hitherto illegible words. The text differs from the Lauder- 
dale and Cotton Mss. Though the exact relationship is uncertain, the 
fragment may offer independent testimony of the Old English Orosius. 
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1619. Knox, George. “Glaucus in ‘Hugh Selwyn Mauberley,’” pp. 
236-237. Pound's interest in “Glaucus legendry” can be traced from his 
early “An Idyll for Glaucus” to submerged references in “Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley’’—e.g., to sea-change symbolism and the fisherman image. 


1620. Musacchio, George L. “A Note on the Fire-Rose Synthesis in T. S: 
Eliots Four Quartets,” p. 238. Eliots use of the fire and rose imagery 
derives from Dante’s Commedia, but Eliot’s resolution of these images 
is either original or (more probably) derived from Tennyson’s “Maud” 
(1855). 


1621. Maxwell, J. C. “The Revision of Roderick Hudson,” p. 239. 
Pierre Michel in Ezg. Stud., XLV:1, 45, repeats Gordon N. Ray’s remark 
about F. R. Leavis’s confusing late James revisions with early James. The 
confusion was immaterial as has been proved. 


1622. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature, 1963: I. Prose, Poetry 
and Drama,” pp. 259-269. [The best prose, poetry, and drama of 1963 
is discussed. } 

: —J. Boswinkel 
—David Wilkinson 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 23, Fall 1963. 


1623. Wycherly, Alan. “An Early Fitzgerald View of Mencken—and 
a Query,” pp. 1-2. In an interview with F. Scott Fitzgerald reported in 
the August 28, 1921, column “In a Corner with the Bookworm” (St. 
Paul Daily News), Thomas Alexander Boyd expresses surprise at Fitz- 
gerald’s saying he did not know of H. L. Mencken when he was writing 
This Side of Paradise. Smart Set had already published several Fitzgerald 
stories, and certainly Mencken was well known at Fitzgerald’s Princeton. 


1624. Gross, Barry Edward. “A Note on Fitzgerald’s Use of the House,” 
pp. 2-4. In his works, Fitzgerald makes use of the house to symbolize a 
yearning for glamour, beauty, infinite possibility, immortality, genuine 
tradition—or the failure of realizing such dreams. 


, No. 24, Winter 1964. 


1625. Wycherly, Alan. “Fitzgerald the Lecturer,” pp. 1-3. In a Decem- 
ber 1, 1921, talk to the Women’s City Club of St. Paul, reported 
in the column “In a Corner with the Bookworm” as a lecture on South 
America, apparently the columnist and Fitzgerald were drunk. Fitzgerald 
is said to have claimed that none of his heroines cared enough about 
people deliberately to shock them in the manner of flappers, to have 
called Jurgen and Three Soldiers two of the best books of the year, and 
to have praised Mencken. 
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1626. Le Vot, A. E. “More Fitzgerald in France,” pp. 3-4. In 1963, a top 
year in American critical works on him, Fitzgerald achieved general 
recognition in France. Predictably, much of the interest is in the 
legendary and biographical. 


, No. 25, Spring 1964. 


1627. Kuehl, John. “A Note on Fitzgerald’s Poetry,” pp. 1-2. Fitz- 
gerald’s poetry seems to have influenced his later prose in theme as well 
as style. 


1628. Long, Robert E. “‘Séster Carrie and the Rhythm of Failure in 
Fitzgerald,” pp. 2-4. Although their characters are conceived differently, 
the social rise and fall of characters and their ironic meeting in altered 
circumstances is found both in Dreiser’s Sister Carrie and in Fitzgerald’s 


novels, especially in The Beautiful and the Damned and Tender Is the 
Night. 


1629. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Fitzgerald Parodies Fitzgerald,” p. 8. 
Fitzgerald parodies himself in the typescript of “Magnetism,” located in 
the Walter Barrett Library (University of Virginia). 

—Robert A. Davies 


FOLKLORE, LXXIV, Summer 1963. (Adapted from Abstracts of 
Folklore Studies, 11:4, November 1964) 


1630. Williams, Mary. “Folklore and Placenames,” pp. 361-376. Carl- 
inghow, Yorkshire, exemplifies names given to places because of previous 

_ folk-beliefs; the tale of the acquisition of pigs from Pryderi in the 
Mabinogion instances tales that arose because of false folk etymology. 
Pre-existing legends were attached to particular localities because of their 

, names, as in King Arthurs hunt of Twrch Trwyth, again from the 
Mabinogion. Some are descriptive of locality or inhabitants, others derive 
from supernatural beliefs, giants, devils, etc., those attached to standing 

_ stones, trees, and wells, from various parts of Britain. Examples of freak 
folk etymology are Pickering from Pike Ring, and an imaginary episode 
in the Norman Conquest founded on the name Bulstrode. 


, LXXIV, Autumn 1963. (Adapted as above) 


1631. Ryan, J. S. “Othin in England,” pp. 460-480. Scholars have been 
chary of claiming much knowledge of Odin-worship in England, because 
written references to him have been sparse—and naturally so, for Anglo- 
Saxon churches were all Christian and little anxious to speak of heathen 
, practice. Yet proof of Woden’s influence in Anglo-Saxon England 
| appears in the frequent references to him in genealogies of the English 
Kings and in the number of placenames deriving from Woden, or from 
_by-names, such as Grim. Bede mentions lapses into heathendom in his 
i letters and chronicles. Odin occurs in various spells, and he evidently had 
a great reputation as a magician. Though not regarded as the All-Father, 
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Odin did figure as the god of battle, as may be deduced from the 
references to his creatures—the raven, the eagle, and the wolf—to be 
found in the battle poems. The Wild Huntsman tradition seems to be 
derived from Woden. References to sacrifice by hanging appear in 
Beowulf, “Judith,” and “The Fates of Men.” 


1632. Bawden, C. R. “The Theme of the Calumniated Wife in Mongo- 
lian Popular Literature,” pp. 488-497. Prominent among the many 
international tale-types in Mongolian folktales is the theme of the Calum- 
niated Wife. The tale of Rhiannon and Pryderi in the Mabinogion is one 
of the most interesting of this type, and the horse episodes in it seem to 
suggest a connection between Rhiannon and Epona the Celtic horse- 
goddess. In Mongolian versions [discussed at length} there are no sug- 
gestions of this kind of connection. 

—K. M. Briggs 


FORUM (Houston, Texas), IV:5, Fall 1964. 


1633. Daniels, R. Balfour. ‘The Conscience of Samuel Butler,” pp. 4-7. 
Despite the image of Samuel Butler suggested by his Notebooks, The Way 
of all Flesh, and his letters to Miss Savage, an examination of his state- 
ments about his friends and his letters shows the sensitivity of his 
conscience. 


1634, McIntyre, Allan O. “Conrad on Writing and Critics,” pp. 37-42. 
Joseph Conrad distrusted criticism, partly because contemporary critics 
had misread him and partly because he believed that his writing was 
accessible to the “simplest intelligence that is aware at all of the world 
in which we live.” 

—Joyce Carol Smith 


FOUR QUARTERS, XIV:1, November 1964. 


1635. Loughrey, Thomas F. “Aborted Sacrament in Absalom! Absalom!” 
pp. 13-21. Faulkner’s novel involves violent assaults upon the cord that 
would bind humanity; it is about a lost spiritual lifeline. The ‘dark 
journey through the moral womb of the world” has been a search for the 
umbilical cord to join human lives, a journey lighted by an awareness of 
the lost meaning of sacrament. 

—Lionel D.. Wyld 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LVII:4, October 1964. 


1636. Hunter, William B., Jr. “Some Problems in John Milton’s 
Theological Vocabulary,” pp. 353-365. The argument that Milton is an 
Arian rests on a misapprehension about the meaning which he attributes to 
the words essence and substance, two terms which are often interchanged, 
but between which Milton makes a sharp distinction, essence being to him 
synonymous with hypostasis. 

—John Henry Smith 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXUI:4, 
October 1964. 


1637. Hawkins, Sherman. “Chaucers Prioress and the Sacrifice of 
Praise,” pp. 599-624, The symbolism of the “Prioress’s Tale” “suggests 
new dimensions and intricacies of poetic meaning in the tale itself, and 
also in its relation to the stories which follow it, and to the Prioress who 
tells it.” She herself is childish; her story of a child is fitted to her with 
exact decorum. Her imagination reshapes certain of the elements from 
the bawdy “Shipman’s Tale” which precedes hers. “She makes her tale 
itself an act of praise, addressed to Mary and her son rather than the 
other pilgrims.” 


1638. Sachs, Arieh. “The Religious Despair of Doctor Faustus,” pp. 
625-647. Faustus’s sin is a religious despair of salvation; “this emphasis 
on personal despair . . . gives the play its unmistakable Reformation 
flavour.” Nathaniel Woodes’s Conflict of Conscience gave Marlowe the 
example of sinful despair and the overwhelming death-wish. “Faustus 
emerges ... as a man utterly seduced by the prospect of his own damna- 
tion, hypnotized by it, made incapable of salvation by the fascination 
of his own doom.” . 


1639. Tomlinson, T. B. “Poetic Naturalism—The Changeling,” pp. 
648-659. Middleton stands apart from his contemporaries in realizing the 
need for a different dramatic form and texture to deal with the fresh 
experience of modern life. Outside the richly evocative Shakespearean 
development, he presents a naturalistic surface controlled by a single 
dominant image. “Tragedy after Middleton tends . . . to substitute a 
sentimental idealism for his hard-headed recognition of the facts of life.” 


1640. Cope, Jackson J. “Fortunate Falls as Form in Milton’s ‘Fair 
Infant,’ ” pp. 660-674. In “On the Death of a Fair Infant,” Milton 
employs the physical structure of rising and falling as a ‘symbolic 
vehicle for the concept of the fortunate fall by embedding its action in a 
matrix of allusion to a rich syncretic mythology.” The poet directs the 
reader to the whole range of the stellar apotheosis tradition. 


1641. Khomiakov, V. A. “A Note on the So-Called “Passive Participles 

with Active Meaning’ in Old English,” pp. 675-678. The participles 

comprising this small body of forms “were pure adjectives or participial 

peal or were derived from intransitive verbs or from verbs of double 
aracter.”” 


, LXIV:1, January 1965. 


1642. Roache, Joel. “Treasure Trove in the ‘Pardoner’s Tale, ” pp. 1-6. 
By means of verbal repetition, Chaucer establishes the legal aspects of 
treasure trove: in English law, treasure was the property of the king. 
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= Contrary to Fredson Bowers’s argument in Elizabethan 
S dy, the Spanish Tragedy does have a focus, is unified by 
3 justice, and Hieronimo’s revenge would have been justified 


it Sof an Elizabethan audience. 


/ 
1644, Guss, Donald L. “Donne’s Petrarchism,” pp. 17-28. “The 
Apparition” and “The Canonization” are dramatic interpretations of 
Petrarchan conceits, employing Petrarchan language and logic. 


1645. Patrides, C. A. “The Godhead in Paradise Lost: Dogma or 
Drama?” pp. 29-34. “The.distinction between the Father and the Son in 
Paradise Lost appears only during their verbal exchanges . . . ; when we 
encounter the Godhead in action beyond the confines of Heaven, the 
distinction between the two Persons is arrested abruptly.” 


1646. Roscelli, William John. “A Tale of a Tub and the ‘Cavils of the 
Sour, ” pp. 41-56. Swift fails to distinguish between a belief essential 
to Christian faith and its often foolish or corrupt manifestations. ` In 
assailing specific doctrines such as penance and. transubstantiation he is 
applying Lockian reason to articles of faith, denying implicitly “that the 
concrete world is infused with Divine meaning.” 


1647. Flanagan, John T. “The Spirit of the Times Reviews Melville,” 
pp. 57-64. William T. Porter's sporting journal published an announce- 
ment of every major novel of Melville, .perceptively and enthusiastically 
reviewed Moby Dick, and was almost alone in being sympathetic to Pierre. 


1648. Lindemann, J. W. Richard. “Old English Preverbal ge-: A 
Re-examination of Some Current Doctrines,” pp. 65-83. Recent attempts 
to determine the meaning of OE ge- have been unsuccessful for two 
reasons: (1) due to its high degree of relative frequency, the preverb 
lost its specific denotation; and (2) most of the doctrines advanced to 
explain the morpheme have been unproven assumptions or philosophical 
hypotheses. [Five of these theories are analyzed.} - 


1649. Stevick, Robert D. ‘‘Plus- Juncture and the Spelling of the 
Ormulum,’ pp. 84-89. -Orms system of spelling consistently “fits the 
phonetic ‘characteristics of internal juncture in continuous’ speech.” l 
- noa pace © _-—Barbara A. Paulson 
McNEESE REVIEW, XV, 1964. a : 
1650. Phillips; Robert S. “Death and Resurrection: Tradition in 
Thomas’s ‘After the Funeral’ ” pp. 3-10. These attributes of Dylan 
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Thomas's poem on the death of his cousin, Anh Jones, 
same elegiac tradition as Dryden’s ode “To the Memory of 
Killigrew”: consolation, passionate farewell, pastoral and religious m 
heroic conventions, Petrarchan conceits, and theological orthodoxy. 


1651. Holleran, James V. “Spenser’s Irony in Book II of The Faerie 
Queene,” pp. 11-17. There is more irony in Spenser’s major poem than 
previous readers have recognized. Though Book II of The Faerie Queene 
is full of the conventions of traditional romance, Spenser deals with these 
traditions ironically. This is best seen in the episodes in which the 
Palmer, though representing reason or intellect, nearly always gives 
Guyon bad advice. 


1652. Beck, Theodore Toulon. “ ‘Lord Randal’ in Louisiana,” pp. 18-22. 
Shortly after 1855 the students in a young ladies’ academy operated by 
the Daughters of the Cross at Mansura, Louisiana, were taught the 
Scottish popular ballad “Lord Randal” in French. It was practically a 
duplicate of Variant D recorded by F. J. Child. 


1653. Wolfe, Peter. Conrad's The Mirror of the Sea: An Assessment,” 
pp. 36-45. The elusive structure of The Mirror of the Sea and its nebu- 
lous position in Conrad’s canon have caused most recent critics to disre- 
gard it. It is Conrad’s personal statement of the inscrutability of the sea. 
Apparently formless, Conrad’s reminiscences of the older nautical tra- 
ditions are organized according to natural association. 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, V:4, Summer 1964. 


1654. Ratner, Marc L. “Style and Humanity in Malamud’s Fiction,” pp. 
663-683. Bernard Malamud’s style and variety of subject have not been 
appreciated. His works affirm “his belief that through self-scrutiny, 
suffering, and sympathy men can recreate their humanity.” In juxta- 
posing the surreal and the real, the poetic and the ordinary, Malamud 
gains compression and highlights his ironic view of life, preserving 
himself also from “self-conscious sentimentality, sterile mythmaking, or 
limited topical reality.” 


1655. Pearce, Richard. “The Walker: Modern American Hero,” pp. 
761-764, In Thoreau’s “Walking,” the saunterer is described as a man 
“on a pilgrimage, even a crusade, to his Holy Land.” The post World 
War II heto is on a pilgrimage: Saul Bellow’s Augie March and Hender- 
son are on a pilgrimage to selfhood as is Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, 
all three heroes in a world “senseless and dangerous.” The contemporary 
hero is seeking “neither goal nor role,” does not judge his world, and 
is mature. | 

mee —Robert A. Davies 
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MEANJIN, XXIII:2, June 1964. 


1656. Kiernan, Brian. “The Comic Vision of Sach Is Life,” pp. 132-141. 
The role of Tom Collins, the protagonist, is “central” to any discussion of 
Joseph Furphy’s Such Is Life. The novel is really not concerned with 
Furphy’'s attitude toward various philosophies but with “Tom Collins's 
attitude to the life he describes.” Although a “surrogate for the author” 
Collins serves as a “dramatically detached narrator.” Thus he should not 
be identified with Furphy. The inadequacy of Collins’s response, his 
“evasion of moral issues,” makes us conscious of these issues and their 
resolution in everyday life. 


1657. Hamer, Clive. “The Christian Philosophy of Joseph Furphy,” pp. 
142-153. While drawing on many philosophies, Furphy remained essen- 
tially Christian in outlook. It is Christian realism that pervades his work 
rather than Social realism. He dealt with “the problem of the human 
soul in a restrictive society.” Although he blunts his purpose in Such Is 
Life with his facetiousness, he does affirm certain values, such as “the 
natural dignity of man” and “the obsolute necessity of submission to Fate 
between moments of choice.” 


1658. Stanley, Raymond. “Henrik Ibsen and His Translator,. William 
Archer,” pp. 173-178. [Describes Archer's personal acquaintance with 
Ibsen. Texts of several letters by Archer and Ibsen are reprinted. } 


1659. Cawly, A. C. “Love’s Fool Paradise,” pp. 179-185. Bill’s and 
Waldo’s “pleasure house” in Norman Lindsay’s Halfway to Anywhere is 
a humble cousin to Kubla Khan’s “pleasure dome” and, like it, belongs to 
an ancient tradition of “paradisal gardens,” or Earthly (sometimes 
Heavenly) Paradises, as in the Roman de la Rose, the Parlement of 
Foules, and The Pearl. Mandeville’s Travels presents a “fool's paradise” 
(apparently an older medieval idea), a special form of which is “Love's 
fool-paradise,”” exemplified by the garden in the “Merchant's Tale.” Lind- 
say's “pleasure house” is a comic version of this concept. 

—John Patton 


MIDWEST QUARTERLY, 1:2, Winter 1960. 
1660. Reed, John Q. “Mark Twain: West Coast Journalist,” pp. 141- 


161. Twain’s writing during five years on the West Coast shows steady | 
improvement in quality and indicates directions his fiction was to take — 
later. He improved his style, refined his techniques of satire and humor, | 


and progressed in creating realistic characters. He also, unfortunately, 
cultivated formlessness and disorder that marred even the best of his later 
fiction. 


, 1:3, Spring 1960. 


1661. Levine, Stuart. “Poe’s Julius Rodman,” pp. 245-259. More than 
critical theory and the economic pressures of magazine-writing held Poe 
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generally to short fiction. His most successful short story formula would 
not serve in a novel, though he once tried (in Pym) to use it: brilliant 
perception of ornate wonders is hard to sustain for more than a few pages. 
In Rodman Poe was experimenting with a new variation of his formula: 
Rodman’s Jewishness and his similarity to certain other Poe characters— 
Ellisin and Dupin especially—suggest that he was to be Poe’s ideal artist 
“on the road.” But Rodman fails; it is largely plagiarized. Although Poe 
demonstrably used the work of other magazinists as a guide to saleable 
subject matter, he seldom stole. This plagiarism is, then, as unusual as it 
is damaging to his reputation. 


, 1:4, Summer 1960. 


1662. Patterson, Rebecca. “Two Portraits of a Lady,” pp. 343-361. In 
Madame de Mauves Henry James treats satirically, and in Portrait of a 
Lady, tragically, the protagonist's inability to love. Resemblances between 
Euphemia de Manves and Isabel Archer are plentiful and significant, and 
the latter's narcissism is repetitively underlined. Isabel’s return to Gilbert 
Osmond, like her original choice, is understandable as a neurotic solution. 


, Ii:1, Autumn 1960. 


1663. Laing, Nita. “The Later Satire of Mark Twain,” pp. 35-48. 
Critics agree that Mark Twain’s later works are inferior to his earlier ones 
because of the author's increasing bitterness. Humor gives way to a satire 
that will not work within a deterministic context. Nevertheless, during 
the later period some of the works retain flashes of the former Twain 
brilliance. Among the best pieces are “The Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg,” which, while it suffers from Twain's increased tendency to 
moralize, is well-structured and at times glowing, and the excellent satire, 
“To the Person Sitting in Darkness.” 


1664. Woodress, James. “The Anatomy of Recent Fiction Reviewing,” 
pp. 67-81. Despite the popular impression to the contrary, fiction 
reviewing today is better than a generation ago. A comparison of several 

airs of similar novels, such as Dos Passos’s Three Soldiers and Mailer’s 
The Naked and the Dead, reveals that today novels are more likely to be 
reviewed as art rather than news and that there is no lack of review space 
for new fiction. A first novel by a potential Hemingway or Faulkner is 
less likely to be ignored today than formerly. 


, 11:2, Winter 1961. 


1665. Lakin, R. D. “Mark Twain and the Cold War,” pp. 159-167. 
Charles Neider’s Mark Twain and the Russians provides an example of 
the influence of current social and political attitudes on literary scholar- 
ship. The lack of understanding revealed in correspondence between 
Neider and the Russian critic Bereznitsky stems from the preconceptions 
of the societies producing these critics. Neider judges a work on the 
basis of aesthetic structure, Bereznitsky on that of social content. Each 
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approaches the other conditioned by preconceived societal stereotypes. 
Scholars and critics on both sides would do well to go beyond these 
stereotypes and. consider possible merit of any work regardless of origin. 


1666. Anderson, David. “Melville Criticism, Past and Present,” pp. 
169-184. Literary criticism has changed during the past century. Mel- 
ville’s White Jacket (1850), of interest to its contemporary critics 
primarily because of its reform aspects and as a sea narrative, has assumed 
new interest during the Melville revival of the last 35 years as a work 
with philosophical content. The concern with meaning found in the later 
critical studies—be the approach autobiographical, symbolical, thematical, 
Freudian, mythic—reflects the substitution of a subjective set of standards 
for the objective ones formerly applied in literary criticism. 


, 11:3, Spring 1961. 


1667. Brodbar, Harold. “A Religious Allegory: Joyce’s ‘A Little 
Cloud,’ ” pp. 221-227. “A Little Cloud” may be read as a parable in 
which Christ encounters, and is rejected by, the Church. Joyce utilizes a 
number of highly suggestive allusions to transform Little Chandler into a 
Christ-figure, and Ignatius Gallaher into a representative of the Catholic 
Church. This symbolic confrontation serves to reinforce the story’s more 
apparent purpose: to explore the wasteland of T. Malone Chandler. But 
choosing, as he often does, not to present a tidy pattern of imagery, Joyce 
switches symbols some three-fourths of the way through the story, divests. 
his major character of Christ-like characteristics, and confers them on his 
most minor one, the Chandler child. 


, 1:4, Summer 1961. 


1668. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “The Transcendental Hawthorne,” pp. 307- 
323. Despite Hawthorne's satire of transcendentalism in “The Celestial 
Railroad,” many passages of his notebooks and letters show strong trans- 
cendental leanings. The tone of The Blithedale Romance is mainly 
sympathetic with Brook Farm. Hester's self-reliance in The Scarlet Letter 
and Hilda’s innocence in The Marble Faun are transcendental. Three 
important stories are transcendental in conception: “The Ambitious 
Guest,” “The Artist of the Beautiful,” and “Drowne’s Wooden Image.” 


1669. Startt, William. “Irwin Shaw: An Extended Talent,” pp. 325-337. 
Now essentially a novelist rather than a short story writer, Shaw is still 
best at descriptions of mood and atmosphere. When he writes a novel on 
the grand, popular scale, one feels the strain, but at the same time one 
senses an honest effort. 


, HI:1, Autumn 1961. 


1670. Sackett, S. J. “Captain Charles King, U.S.A.” pp. 69-80. 
Although once one of America’s most popular novelists, King is now 
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largely forgotten despite his authoritative knowledge of his subject (the 
Indian wars), suspenseful plots, and workmanlike style. The reasons 
are twofold: King lacks deep insight into his characters (though he has 
some redeeming flashes), and he lacks the imaginative power to make a 
reader really experience his stories. 


, UWI:2, Winter 1962. 


1671. Anderson, David. “Sherwood Anderson After Twenty Years,” 
pp. 119-132. The myth grown around his biography and the range in 
quality of his works—some seem no less than classic, others ephemeral— 
are two causes for continuing interest in Sherwood Anderson. Though 
often disparaged, many of his later pieces are worthwhile. Taken as a 
whole his works cohere; they are a study of the nature and appearance of 
reality, often stylistically eloquent and expressive of personal values. 


1672. Noble, David W. “William Dean Howells: The Discovery of 
Society,” pp. 149-162. The critics Robert Hough in The Oxiet Rebel and 
Everett Carter in Howells and the Age of Realism both recognize 
Howells’s new emphasis at the end of the 1880’s on the influence of the 
social environment. But both treat this new point of view in terms of a 
simplistic stereotype of Howells that leads to contradictory statements. A 
study of the content of various of Howells’s works suggests that his 
treatment of society is more complex than the stereotype allows. 


1673. Schneider, R. W. “Novelist to a Generation: The American 
Winston Churchill,” pp. 163-179. After a period of outstanding popular- 
ity in the U.S. from 1898-1917, Churchill, a victim of the changing 
climate of opinion, disappeared from the literary scene. During the 
time of the Progressive generation he reflected both “genteel-mugwump 
conservatism” and “radical millenialism.” But by 1917 the Progressive 
concepts were no longer workable and Churchill's optimism had waned. 


, 111:3, Spring 1962. 


1674. Rupp, R. H. “Hart Crane: Vitality as Credo in ‘Atlantis,’ ” pp. 
265-275. Faced with the problem of how to complete The Bridge with a 
“symbol of the American Dream,” Crane constructed “Atlantis,” the 
final section, with a complex set of symbolic patterns. The credo becomes 
vital and organic through Crane’s use of large symbols and linking 
elements as he gives life to the bridge and fuses humanity with Eternity. 
The circle begun in the Proem is completed. 


, 11:4, Summer 1962. 


1675. Kaminsky, Alice R. “The American Jew in the Academic Novel,” 
pp. 305-318. A series of academic novels written during the last 30 years 
contains portraits of the Jewish professor on the American campus. These 
novels describe the stages of the transformation of the American Jewish 
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intellectual from an unwanted outsider to an important participant in the 
institutions of higher learning. 


1676. Levine, Stuart. “Melville's Voyage Thither,” pp. 341-353. If the 
Mardian chapters of Mardi are a clear though artistically unsuccessful 
“trying out” of the philosophical positions of Moby Dick, the sea-adven- 
ture chapters of the novels opening are an equally clear and far 
more convincing demonstration of the maturing of Melville’s narrative 
and symbolic techniques. These chapters are moreover structurally 
successful in providing a transition from the “real? world to the 
allegorical world of the Mardian archipelago; were the more famous 
allegorical chapters as good, this would be a great novel. 


, 1V:1, Autumn 1962. 


1677. Behrens, Ralph. ‘Three Poets in Search of Beauty,” pp. 11-21. 
Since 1890 French influence has been strongly felt in English and 
American literatures. Current criticism, though mainly concerned with 
the study of aesthetics only as it applies to literature, implies French 
influence on English and American aesthetic theory as well. As the 
search for beauty continues, some English and American artists still 
pursue the methods used by Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, and Baudelaire. 


1678. Engel, Bernard F. “Bawdry and Purpose in the Novel,” pp. 23-31. 
People with literary interests often find that the principle of freedom of 
speech is accepted by neither the public nor the courts when writing is 
alleged to be “dirty.” We must develop specifically literary defenses. 
Examination of the characters, incidents, and dialogue in Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath, a good work often banned from U.S. public and 
school libraries, indicates the nature of a defense that is literary rather than 
abstract and legalistic. 


1679. Ford, Thomas W. “Emily Dickinson and Death,” pp. 33-44. 
Death not only was a major theme in Emily Dickinson’s poetry, but was 
largely responsible for originally turning her efforts to the writing of 
poetry. Her letters support the view that she was fully aware of death as 
a motivating force in her creations. She used poetry as a testing ground 
for her views on death, approaching death from varied angles, and did 
not intend to present a consistent, ordered body of thought. 


1680. Metzger, Charles R. “Realistic Devices in Stephen Crane’s “The 
Open Boat, ” pp. 47-54, In “The Open Boat” Stephen Crane demon- 
strates a number of technical devices that contribute to making this work 
realistic. 


1681. Reed, John Q. “The Ambassadors: Henry James’ Method,” pp. 
55-67. James’s method of evolving his novels from a donnée can be 
understood by detailed examination of the four stages in his creation of 
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The Ambassadors: the notebook entry presenting the donnée, the synopsis ` 
written five years later, the novel itself, and the preface to the New York 
Edition. 


1682. Shear, Walter. ‘‘Franklin’s Self-Portrait,’ pp. 71-86. Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography is a philosophic exploration of the problem of 
self-interest. Beginning with a critical view of his own vanity, Franklin 
illustrates the difficulties of discovering one’s true interest, eventually 
proving that the most selfless actions—those that appeal to the interests 
of large groups—confer great benefit upon the individual. 


1683. Goodman, Florence Jeanne. “Questioning the Absurd,” pp. 113- 
125. Because it assumes that things are hopeless, the Theatre of the 
Absurd has had little impact on the United States. It is inconsistent with 
American attitudes toward life: Americans believe in the power of man 
to conquer obstacles; they demand struggle against adverse forces. 


, 1V:2, Winter 1963. 


1684. Moseley, Virginia. “The Martha-Mary Theme in Ulysses,” pp. 
165-178. Joyce’s use of the Jesus-Martha-Mary-Lazarus intimacy as his 
central Biblical analogy in Ulysses bears witness to the depth of his 
Biblical scholarship as well as to his supreme artistry. By weaving into 
it the Judaic-Christian scheme of salvation for mankind, he suggested that, 
along with Stephen and Bloom, his readers expiate their sins and work out 
their salvations. 


, 1V:3, Spring 1963. 


1685, Lasser, Michael L. “Johnson in Scotland: New Life Amid the 
‘Ruins of Iona,’” pp. 227-234. Although it is still amazing that Johnson 
toured the Hebrides with Boswell, too much has been made of Johnson’s 
prejudice against the Scotch. More often, his attacks were humorous 
exaggerations, intellectual responses to his being a “‘true-born English- 
man,” or defenses of the Church or the Union. On his trip he responded 
to the people and the wilderness. This limited change indicates that he 
was aware of “the new forces that were reshaping man and society as he 
knew them.” 


1686, Sampley, Arthur M. “Quiet Voices, Unquiet Times,” pp. 247- 
256. In the contemporary confusion of man’s struggle with his own soul 
Robinson, Eliot, Yeats, and Frost present solutions for individual and 
generic man. For Robinson the answer is renewal through self-recognition; 
for Eliot it is religious conversion; for Yeats, self-mastery through 
creative mind; for Frost, the courage of the self-reliant individual. 


, IV:4, Summer 1963. g 


1687.’ Lakin, R. D., “The Displaced Writer in, America,” pp. 295-303. 
Norman Mailer’s encounter with failure after his successful The Naked 
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and the Dead exemplifies the strong and ‘current persistence of the old 
dilemma of American artists: to write to please the public, or oneself? 
Two outstanding characteristics of our culture are that it forces our 
artists to make this choice, and treats artists as unusual and extraneous 
social elements. 


1688. Ruoff, James E. “Katherine Anne Porter Comes to Kansas,” pp. 
305-314. Portions of Miss Porter's conversations were taped during her 
visit to the University of Wichita, September 28, 1961. She discusses 
literary views, creative practices, personal ie rae and conception and 
development of Ship of Fools and of several short stories. 


1689. Wyld, Lionel D. “Canallers in Waste Land: Considerations of 
Rome Haul,” pp. 335-341. Walter D. Edmonds’s first novel was an 
important influence on regional writing, an early Modern Library reprint, 
the source for a Broadway play by Marc Connelly, and a motion picture. 
The book, published in 1929, reflects characteristic “Lost Generation” 
themes and styles. The characters, the setting, and the plot are comparable 
in varying ways with the work of Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Eliot in 
the 1920's. : 


1690. Cagle, Charles. “The Catcher in the Rye Revisited,” pp. 343-351. 
{Summary of critical attempts to place Catcher in a literary tradition} 
As a social novel, Catcher has at its center, first, private distrust of “all 
values degraded by institutionalism,” and second, the quest for identity. 


1691. Baxter, Annette K. “Caste and Class: Howells’ Boston and 
Wharton’s New York,” pp. 353-361. Contrasting features of Boston and 
New York society in 1865-1915 are suggested by examination of the vari- 
ation in social posture of the two aristocracies, as depicted in the novels 
of Howells and Wharton. The difference in values Baines “breadth and 
mobility in New York; compactness and repose in Boston.” 


, V:2, Winter 1964. 


1692. Goodman, Florence Jeanne. “Pinters The Caretaker: The Lower 
Depths Descended,” pp. 117-126. The human condition and its absurd, 
hellish state are not caused by political, economic, or psychological 
phenomena as Gorky or O’Neill have sometimes indicated. According to 
Pinter’s play, which follows the philosophy of the writers of the Absurd, 
the hellish life of Man is innate in his very humanity. 


1693. Solomon, Eric. ‘The Bitterness of Battle: Ambrose Bierce’s War 
Fiction,” pp. 147-165. Bierce sustained an ironic approach to war in his 
15 “Tales of Soldiers” that makes him the first really modern war writer 
working in English. There are five fictional methods in which he antici- 
pates the writers of the next century: treatment of time, process of 
animism, approach to nature, use of religious symbolism, and employment 
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of the theme that was to be raised to its finest schematization by Stephen 

Crane, development from innocence, through combat, to experience. 

Bierce stresses the incongruous and shocking aspect of war in his savage, 
compressed tales. 

(Authors’ abstracts, assembled by) 

——Stuart Levine 


MODERN DRAMA, VII:2, September 1964. 


1694, Clark, David R. “Nishikigi and Yeats’s The Dreaming of the 
Bones,” pp. 111-125. W. B. Yeats drew on the Noh play Nishikzgi to 
establish in his own drama, as in The Dreaming of the Bones, an objective 
solidity of place which “gives a reality to event and a concreteness to 
speech which simultaneously make the ghostly action more intangible (by 
contrast) and more convincing (by having a local habitation). The play 
is no longer ‘made-up,’ happening in a void.” 


1695. Ayling, Ronald. “Feathers Finely Aflutther,” pp. 135-147. In 
1928 when The Silver Tassie became the point of conflict between the 
directors of the Abbey Theatre and Sean O’Casey, the directors showed 
they did not understand the character of O’Casey. They did not connect 
him with many of the outspoken essays on politics, religion, and educa- 
tion he had written. [Corrections and additions to the anthology of 
O’Casey’s early writings—Feathers from the Green Crow: Sean O'Casey, 
1905-1925—are given. } 


1696. Ryf, Robert S. “Conrad’s Stage Victory,” pp. 148-160. Joseph 
Conrad was interested in writing drama. Yet he had little hand in writing 
the stage version of Victory, ironically the only play of his to be even 
moderately successful. Victory fails, nevertheless, to convey on the stage 
the atmosphere, philosophical overtone, and nuance of Conrad’s novel. 


1697. Morgan, Margery M. “Strindberg and the English Theatre,” pp. 
161-173. A history of the instances of major productions of August 
Strindberg’s plays in England is given. George Bernard Shaw’s contri- 
butions to Strindberg’s reputation in England are based on similarities 
in their backgrounds and in their writing techniques. 


1698. Waterman, Arthur E. “Susan Glaspell and the Provincetown,” 
pp. 174-184. Susan Glaspell wrote plays for the Provincetown Players 
that were largely responsible for the theater’s success. In return, the 
theater offered her the freedom to experiment with her writing. She rose 
to share with Eugene O'Neill the place as foremost playwright of her era. 


1699. Abernethy, Francis E. “Winterset: A Modern Revenge Tragedy,” 
pp. 185-189. “Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset is a modern revenge 
tragedy with every characteristic of the classical revenge tragedy except 
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the revenge conclusion.” This play most parallels Ham., differing from 
Ham. in that a person no longer is required to seek out his own revenge, 
but lets the state do this for him. | l 


1700. Miller, Jordan Y. “Myth and the American Dream: O'Neill to 
Albee,” pp. 190-198. Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, 
and Edward Albee, using a wide variety of play-writing techniques, warn 
in their plays of “the fatal possibility of losing everything in the process 
of trying to achieve the goals of the Myth of the American Dream.” The 
Myth is that Youth will succeed if his body and spirit coupled to his 
limitless dreams and energy are directed with his singlemindedness. The 
cost of this success is often the loss of his soul. 


1701. Lyons, Charles R. “Beckett's Endgame: An Anti-Myth of 
Creation,” pp. 204-209. The action of Samuel Beckett’s Endgame “is the 
disintegration of the contact of a consciousness with any being, object, or 
experience external to itself.” The play’s abstraction “does not destroy 
the spectator’s sense of the character's reality; the abstraction focuses the 
attention of the spectator upon the consciousness of Hami as the essential, | 
the real existing thing.” The “analogy of the chess game and the allusion 
which Hamm and Clov make to themselves as actors” focus and define 
the play’s reality. 


1702. Eskin, Stanley G. ‘“Theatricality in the Avant-Garde Drama: A 
Reconsideration of a Theme in the Light of The Balcony and The 
Connection,” pp. 213-222. The avant-garde theater, and especially Jean 
Genet, as in The Balcony, uses theatricality to show the audience that 
reality has rituals as meaningless as those taking place on the stage. By 
contrast, Jack Gelber, also in the avant-garde theater, uses theatricality in 
The Connection to show actors not even wanting to be a part of a stage 
ritual: they play no role whatsoever. 


1703. Unterecker, John. “Letter from New York,” pp. 223-230. The 
first season for the Repertory Theatre of Lincoln Center left memories 
of minor plays badly produced. The American theater needs to give up 
bad Method acting and to school itself in its art. 


, VII:3, December 1964. 


1704. Ure, Peter. “Yeats and the Two Harmonies,” pp. 237-255. W. B. 
Yeats’s use of mingled verse and prose in On Baile’s Strand, The Hour- 
Glass, The Shadowy Waters, and The King’s Threshold opposed current 
opinion and is of questionable success. In The Golden Helmet Yeats 
handles these dual forms more effectively, but is distracted from carrying 
on into his later writing what he has learned. 


1705. Lightfoot, Marjorie J. “Purgatory and The Family Reunion: In 
Pursuit of Prosodic Description,” pp. 256-266. T. S. Eliot gives credit 
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to W. B. Yeats for influencing Eliot’s verse dramas. Yeats uses a fairly 
consistent four-stress line in Purgatory; Elliot establishes an expectation of 
a four-stress line in The Family Reunion, although many critics have 
scanned these lines in other ways. 


1706, Clark, David R. “Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawing of the ‘Shadows’ 
in W. B. Yeats’s The Shadowy Waters,” pp. 267-272. By placing Letters 
from Aubrey Beardsley to Leonard Smithers next to the unpublished Mss 
of The Shadowy Waters, one can determine what Beardsley’s illustrations 
of Yeats’s play must have looked like. 


1707. Scanlon, Sister Aloyse. “The Sustained Metaphor in The Only 
Jealousy of Emer,’ pp. 273-277. W. B. Yeats is in debt to the Noh 
drama for his sustained metaphors, like the sea as it is used in The Only 
Jealousy of Emer. 


1708. Warschausky, Sidney. “‘Yeats’s Purgatorial Plays,” pp. 278-286. 
W. B. Yeats’s The Dreaming of the Bones is a recreation in English of 
_ the Noh play Nishikigi. His The Words Upon the Window-Pane employs 
_ little of the Noh and makes an unsatisfactory play. Purgatory transmutes 
the Noh ghost play, making major adaptions for the western theater; the 
result is one of Yeats’s most original plays. 


1709. Moore, John R. “Cold Passion: A Study of The Herne’s Egg,” 
pp. 287-298. A detailed explication of W. B. Yeats’s The Herne’s Egg 
shows that this play deals with man's living “by struggling with the 
question of his relation to the nature within and outside himself,” Man 
must also face death, knowing that he is both an individual and yet ever 
renewable. Whether the hero Congal is a hero or a fool among fools is 
| not resolved. Yeats gives no “assurance that the universe is beneficent,” 
but he does show “that the pain of life can only be made to yield dignity 
if we view ourselves with a kind of cold passion, realizing how near 
akin folly and wisdom are.” 


1710. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. “A Visit with Anne Yeats,” pp. 299-307. 
[This interview of Anne Yeats, W. B. Yeats’s daughter, covers briefly her 
| memories of her career as a scene designer; her problems and rewards in 

being the daughter of the famous poet-playwright; her father’s work 
_ habits, his ideas on the production o some of his plays, his reading of 
Balzac, his punctuation of his poems. ] 


1711. Vendler, Helen Hennessy. ‘‘Yeats’s Changing Metaphors for the 
© Otherworld,” pp. 308-321. The Otherworlds “may represent the activity 
of the imagination of the events of experience. The imagination may 
paralyze, as in Purgatory; it may promise and not perform, as in The 
Hawk’s Well; it may be a narcotic, as in The Shadowy Waters; it may be 
rejuvenating, as in The Player Queen; it may be frigid until ‘desecrated’ 
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by brute experience, as in A Fall Moon in March; it may be temptation, as 
in The Dreaming of the Bones; or it may be the only source of value, as in 
The Death of Cuchulain. To know the whole canon of Yeatsian Other- 
worlds is to see Yeats ‘complete his partial mind’.on the subject of his 
own genius.” ea i 


1712. Murphy, Daniel J. “Yeats and Lady Gregory: A Unique Dramatic 
Collaboration,” pp. 322-328. Although W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory 
each published plays under his own name from 1897 until 1917, actually 
they had collaborated in their writing. Lady Gregory contributed more to 
Yeats’s plays than Yeats contributed to hers. She is responsible for the 
characteristics of the dialect in his work. 


1713. Fallon, Gabriel. “Profiles of a Poet,” pp. 329-344. [This miscel- 
lany of personal memories concerns itself with word portraits of W. B. 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, the Fay brothers, Sean O'Casey, Mrs. Pat Campbell, 
and lesser literary notables connected with the Dublin theaters and the 
Irish literary movement. } ) 


1714. Unterecker, John. ‘The Shaping Force in Yeats’s Plays,” pp. 345- 
356. W. B. Yeats “was one of the most conscious craftsmen the theatre 
has ever known” and possibly “one of its most successful artists.” The 
' development of his craftsmanship and his artistic manipulation of symbols 
in the Cuchulain plays are traced. 

—Ronald W. McReynolds 


MODERNA SPRAK, LVIII:4, 1964. 


1715. Steene, Birgitta. “Arthur Miller’s After the Fall: A Strindbergian 
Failure,” pp. 446-452. After the Fall is ill-digested Strindberg; the author 
has not been able to translate his personal experience into a public Ian- 
guage. His characters indulge in prolonged self-analysis without making 
any universal point. 

—Mary Daehler Smith 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XL:1, Spring 1964. (Reprinted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, I1:4, November 1964) 


1716. Williams, Cratis D. “Prepositions in Mountain Speech,” pp. 53-55. 
[Part ten of a series of articles dealing with mountaineer speech patterns. 
This one considers uses of the archaic preposition “a,” the prepositional 
prefix “be,” and briefly mentions such rare prepositions as “beyant,” 
“fernenst,” “offen,” and so on. | 

—~-Lynwood Montell 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXIV:1, Spring 1964. 


1717. Greene, Donald. “The Sin of Pride: A Sketch for a Literary 
Exploration,” pp. 8-30. The orthodox Christian doctrine of the sin of 
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pride is “central to many of the greatest works of Western literature”: 
the traits of the “disease of egocentricity’ are clearly presented in Doctor 
Faustus, Paradise Lost, A Tale of a Tub, Madame Bovary, Hedda Gabler, 
and Anna Karenina; the cure or therapy (self-recognition and love) is 
depicted in Pride and Prejudice, Samson Agonistes, The Prelude, and 
Gulliver’s Travels (in which the Houyhnhnms represent an ideal, not an 
excess). It is “an egregious error of critical method to attempt to explicate 
such classics of the Augustinian ethic . . . without giving full weight to 
the moral and psychiatric doctrine on which they are constructed.” 


1718. Ford, Edsel. “Glenn Ward Dresbach: The New Mexico Years, 
1915-1920,” pp. 78-96. At the age of 25, after having spent four years 
on the docks of Panama, Dresbach took a job as accountant for the Phelps 
Dodge Company in New Mexico; in 1917 he requested a military leave 
of absence and became “the most popular officer” in Camp Meade, Mary- 
land; after the war he returned to the Southwest, but only for a short 
time, since financial difficulties there forced him to move to Chicago. 
The poetry he published, during these years and later (in national periodi- 
cals and in volumes), reflected the grandeur of the Southwestern scenery 
he loved; he has been called “the finest interpreter of the beauty of the 
American Southwest.” 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XI:9, September 1964. 


1719. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—IV,” pp. 
324-331. In the late 19th century the German influence on the study of 
AS literature continued in the work of such men as Henry Sweet and J. R. 
Green. Through the freeing of supposedly pagan poems from Christian 
accretions and the seeking out of Germanic and even pagan antiquities in 
AS Christian epics, these men and others reflect the preoccupations of 
German-trained scholars; yet some (eg., John Earle) argued for the 
integral nature of the Christian elements in Beowulf, a view which Franz 
Klaeber established indubitably in 1911-1912. 


1720. Schoeck, R. J. “Richard Boughton of Warwickshire and Some 
Legal Connexions,” pp. 331-332. The genealogy of Boughton can be 
traced back further than was done in Christopher Whitfield’s article in 
N & O for Feb. 1962, and “additional points of significance [discovered] 
beyond the important Shakespearian conjecture put forth by Whitfield.” 
The names of several Lancastrian and Tudor lawyers appear in a chart 
tracing this genealogy. 


1721. Bawcutt, Priscilla. ‘“SDunbar’s ‘Tretis of the Tua Mariit Wemen 
and the Wedo’ 185-187 and Chaucer's ‘Parson’s Tale, ” pp. 332-333. 
Dunbar’s image of the dog lifting his leg but doing nothing more echoes 
the same image and phrasing in Chaucer. It may have been “a common 
image for impotence,” but Dunbar’s debt to Chaucer here seems direct. 
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1722. Godshalk, William Leigh. ‘Samuel Daniel and Sir Peter Leigh,” 
pp. 333-334. Cancellation of a leaf in the 1609 edition of Daniel's 
Civil Wars was probably done not just to correct a misprint but to add a 
marginal note honoring “the Leighs of Lime in Cheshire,” Sir Peter Leigh 
in particular. Daniel appears not to have overseen the printing of the 
work, and the note seems to have been requested after the main body of 
the work had been printed, but evidence is not definite enough for a 
positive assertion that this was so. 


1723. Jochums, Milford C. “Antiquity Re-Invoked,” pp. 334-336. Of 
five citations from antiquity used by the Smectymnuans, one is correctly 
ascribed to and located in St. John Chrysostom, but the other four, appar- 
ently proverbial by then, are not similarly documented. The origin of two 
of the others is in St. Bernard of Clairvaux and St. Boniface; the one 
remaining, apparently fabricated, grew from detractions of the Donation 
of Constantine. Such citations as these gained “great currency because they 
were the Achilles’ heel of those who depended upon antiquity and upon 
reputed authorities for their strengths.” 


1724. Steadman, John M. “ ‘Moses Prologizes’: Milton and Ezekiel’s 
‘Exagoge, ” pp. 336-337. Milton’s preference for the Greek form of pro- 
logize in his outline for PL as a play may show a debt to an incomplete 
Greek play on Exodus of 1590, Ezekielis Eductio, based on Ezekiel’s 
Exagoge, which also has Moses “‘prologizing.” In any event, the parallel 
significantly links Renaissance “divine drama” with “that of late classical 
antiquity.” 


1725. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “Musical Hinges: Milton and Saint-Amant,” 
p- 337. In giving the gates of Heaven a harmonious sound, Milton may 
have been contrasting the gates of Hell (cf. Aeneid, VI, 573-4), which 
grate, or simply echoing Saint-Amant’s Moyse Sauvé (1653). More 
probably, both men had a common source for this detail. What was it? 


1726. Parish, John E. “An Unrecognized Pun in Paradise Regained,” 
p. 337. Satan’s description of Babylon in PR as “the wonder of all 
tongues” conceals an ironic pun, as Milton in PL had identified Babylon 
with Babel. 


1727. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Milton and Eighteenth-Century Whigs,” pp. 
337-338. Comments in two 18th-century Whig periodicalsk—The Uni- 
versal Spectator (Nov. 6, 1731) and The Old Whig (Dec. 29, 1737)— 
show a continued respect for Milton’s political principles. 


1728. Langhans, Edward A. “Theatrical References in the Greenwich 
Hospital Newsletters,” p. 338. Information in three Greenwich Hospital 
Newsletters for January 1681/2 aids in dating performances of four 
plays that month: Temp., Crowne’s 2 Destruction of Jerusalem, Otway’s 
Caius Marius, and either Davenant’s Circe or [Shadweil’s} Psyche. 


LA —— 
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1729. Sutherland, James R. “The Date of James Howard’s Al Mistaken, 
or the Mad Couple,” pp. 339-340. Henry Savile’s statement in a letter 
of May 1665, that he was revolted by indecencies in The Widow, a new 
play by the Earl of Orrery, must contain an error: not only was Orrery 
most decorous, but no play known to be his exists that contains offensive 
material. The play Savile saw sounds like James Howard’s All Mistaken, 
which Pepys saw in 1667. Savile’s comment implies that it was being 
performed in 1665; Pepys probably saw a revival of it after the closing 
of the theaters owing to plague in 1665-6. Savile may have been so 
fuddled with drink that he mistook both author and title of the play. 


1730. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. “David's Troubles Remembred: An 
Analogue to Absalom and Achitophel,” pp. 340-343. Both general and 
particular similarities suggest that Dryden knew Robert Aylett’s David’s 
Troubles Remembred (1638); at least Absalom and Achitophel resembles 
the earlier poem “in subject, attitude, and genre.” 


1731. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson 
and His Family Circle, IV,” pp. 343-347. The evidence provided by A. L. 
Reade in 1923 (in a similar series of articles) that Richardson’s father 
came from Byfleet in Surrey receives “further and more conclusive 
evidence” in the joiners’ Minute Book on apprentices for 1663-7. [Details 
of ancestry are supplied, with a genealogical chart.] 


1732, Maxwell, J. C. “'Bad Form,’” p. 347. The expression “bad 
form” was used as early as 1871 in the Rev. B. J. Armstrong’s Norfolk 
Diary, although OED shows 1883 as the date of its earliest recorded use. 


, 1:10, October 1964. 


1733. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson 
and His Family Circle, V,” pp. 362-371. [General information and a 
genealogical chart are supplied for Richardson’s immediate family. | 


1734. Smithers, G. V. “ ‘Nahbhi’: A Middle English Ideophonic Word,” 
pp. 371-373. Nabi, occurring uniquely in the Corpus Ms of the Azcrene 
Riwie where four other of the extant Mss containing the passage have a 
verb meaning “to approach,” is an ideophonic formation from the MDu 
naggen—to vex. An English scribe, not knowing the word, substituted one 
he did know which most closely resembled it. 


1735. Reid, T. B. W. “Chaucer’s ‘Ferthing of Grece,’” pp. 373-374. 
The suggestion by John Orr in his Old French and Modern English Idiom 
(1962) that Chaucer misinterpreted the Roman de la Rose in using the 
phrase “ferthing . . . of grece” (C.T. Gen Prol., 134-5) is not necessarily 
correct, Chaucer may have misread maillete (speck) as mdaillete (half- 
penny), as Orr contends; but it is also possible that a pun was intended 
(cf. the Clef d'amors, whence Chaucer may have gotten it). Certainly 
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before Chaucer a small coin was associated with a spot of grease or a 
liquid—i.e., the pun between maillete and madaillete existed. 


1736. Hill, Betty. “The Digby “Harrowing of Hell’ Lines 232, 217,” p. 
374, Substitution of v for w and vice-versa by a scribe has caused needless 
confusion over /, 232, which should read, Wor to ben o pin onwolde. Än 
J. 217, ware is equivalent to vare or fare—i.e., “to go.” 


1737. Tucker, Melvin J. “California MS. AC 523, Formerly Phillipps 
MS. 3841,” pp. 374-376. Long believed lost, this Ms has been found at 
-the University of California at Berkeley, under the new designation shown 
above. While revealing nothing startingly new about the relationship of 
John Skelton to the Howards, it at least indicates what that relationship 
was. 


1738. Wood, George A. M. “Letters Between Sir Walter Scott and the 
Marquis of Lothian——I,” pp. 376-379. The Scott letters in the Newbattle 
Abbey papers (now on deposit at the Register House, Edinburgh) supple- 
ment known material, contain new information, and “help to resolve 
confusions’ in Grierson’s edition of Scott’s correspondence. Besides 
showing Scott’s relationship with Lord Lothian, they “document his 
concern with Roxburghshire affairs [and] reveal a genuine and hitherto 
unrecognized friendship between Scott . . . and the ruling interest of the 
county.” Three letters are reproduced and annotated, two of them from 
Lord Lothian to Scott, and one from Scott in reply. 


1739. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill—VI,” pp. 379- 
385. [The list is continued of words from Mill not in OED or used by 
him before the date of earliest citation recorded therein. } 


1740. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Eliot and Apollinaire,” pp. 385-386. The 
influence upon Eliot of Apollinaire’s Les mamelles de Tiresias extends 
beyond The Waste Land to “The Possibility of a Poetic Drama” and 
Sweeney Agonistes. Both writers suggest that music-hall routines may 
be used effectively to convey serious ideas to a modern audience and are 
concerned with the theme of the sterility of modern life—though Apol- 
linaire is more optimistic about this than is Eliot. 


1741. Lees, F. N. “T. S. Eliot and Nietzsche,” pp. 386-387. The Waste 
Land echoes Nietzsche’s comments on Tristan und Isolde in The Birth of 
Tragedy. In the same book, Nietzsche seems to have anticipated Eliot’s 
“objective correlative.” 


1742. Maxwell, J. C. “ “The Dry Salvages’: A Possible Echo of Graham 
Greene,” p. 387. Eliot’s statement in Sec. V about music heard so deeply 
that the listener becomes the music is echoed in Chap. IV of Greene's 
The Man Within. 


1743. Prabhakar, M. S. “Two Inconsistencies in Darkness at Noon,’ pp. 
387-388. Which leg of Ivanov was amputated, and which chair did 
Rubashov sit in during his interrogation by Gletkin—one with arms or 
without? The text is contradictory or confusing on these two points. 


, &1:12 [sic], November 1964, 


1744. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson 
and His Family Circle, VI,” pp. 402-406. [Genealogical details, including 
a chart, are supplied -for William Richardson, Samuel’s brother. } 


1745. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary,” pp. 406-410. Entries 
for December 1765, conclude the publication of this diary of a British 
civil servant (eventually Under Secretary of State) which began in April 
1951. Diaries beyond 1765 have been lost. {Some biographical particu- 
lars of Brietacke and his family are supplied. | 


1746. Wood, George A. M. “Letters Between Sir Walter Scott and the 
Marquis of Lothian—lII,” pp. 410-418. [Eight letters on mixed subjects 
to and from Scott and Lord Lothian, written between 1814 and 1820, 
are reproduced and annotated. ] 


1747. Bentley, G. E., Jr. “A Piper Passes: The Earliest Parody of 
Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence,’”’ pp. 418-419. The author of a six-stanza 
parody of “Piping Down the Valleys Wild” titled “A Song of Innon- 
sense,” first noted in 1852, was not Blake himself or Swinburne (two 
previous asctiptions); probably a friend of Thomas Butts, Sr. (Blake's 
patron) or Jr., wrote it. 


1748. Dilworth, Ernest. “Letters of Sydney Smith,” pp. 419-421. [Eight 
previously unpublished letters of Smith addressed to various correspon- 
dents are reproduced. ] 


1749, Bagchi, P. “A Note on Wordsworth’s “Yarrow Visited,’ St. 4,” p. 
421. “A medley of borrowings from earlier Yarrow ballads,” stanza four 
contains an “inaccuracy” resulting from a too-close following of Logan’s 
“The Braes of Yarrow.” In Logan’s ballad, the apparition and warning 
of the water-wraith are appropriate, because the youth is drowned; but the 
parallel bit in Wordsworth’s poem does not reflect the circumstances of 
the youth there, who presumably died in a duel. 


1750. Bradbrook, Frank W. “Lydia Languish, Lydia Bennet, and Dr. 
Fordyce’s Sermons,” pp. 421-423. As a supplement to Miss E. E. Phare’s 
“Lydia Languish, Lydia Bennet and Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons” (N. & Q. 
for May 1964, pp. 182-183 [AES, October 1964, Item No. 2261}), 
several points should be noted. In having Mr. Collins refuse a novel— 
doubtless, a sentimental one—from the lending library, Jane Austen 
jokes at her family’s expense, all of whom enjoyed novel-reading. Miss 
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Austen attacks the subjugation of women but “does not intend to support 
Lydia Bennet uncritically or merely ridicule the morality of Dr. Fordyce’; 
rather, she is pointing out that a proper time exists for everything, 
while noting Mr. Collins’s tactlessness. Able to differentiate between the 
purposes of fiction and sermons, she can satirize the too-moralistic 
novel; yet she supports “practical piety’ and “Christian morals” personi- 
fied in “the redeemed Darcy.” 


1751. Miller, Bruce E. “The Allusion to Paradise Lost in Keats’s Letter 
on Imagination,’ p. 423. The dream of Adam to which Keats refers in 
his letter of November 22, 1817, to Bailey was probably the first dream 
in Book VIH of PE—the dream of the forbidden fruit—rather than the 
second, during which God made Eve. In the first, Milton gives greater 
emphasis to the instantaneous and exact conformity of dream to reality, 
details implied by Keats’s phrasing, which actually parallels Milton’s so 
closely as to suggest either a deliberate allusion or, more probably, uncon- 
scious echoing. 


1752. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mifl—VI,” pp. 423- 
429. [The list is continued of words, word-compounds, and phrases from 
Mill not in OED or of earlier use than shown therein. | i 


1753. Tener, Robert H. “R. H. Hutton and ‘Agnostic, ” pp. 429-431. 
Evidence suggests that Richard Holt Hutton wrote the article, “Pope 
Huxley” in the Spectator for January 29, 1870, which popularized the 
terms agnostic and agnosticism, coined by Huxley. But for Hutton, 
literary editor and co-owner of the magazine at this time, the terms “might 
have remained the private language of a coterie.” 


—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVIII:4, Fourth Quarter 1964. 


1754. Tanselle, G. Thomas. ‘The Thomas Seltzer Imprint,” pp. 380-448. 
Between 1919 and 1926 Seltzer published 219 books, including 20 by 
D. H. Lawrence, the Scott Moncrieff translations of Proust, and work by 
E. E. Cummings and Edwin Arlington Robinson. Half his output was 
fiction, but many of these novels were English or foreign, whereas virtu- 
ally all his 32 volumes of poetry were American; his list also emphasized 
political and sociological writings. Perhaps the main event of his publish- 
ing career was the celebrated and lengthy censorship case involving three 
of his books. Seltzer represents individuality in publishing, yet his fist 
is “an index not simply to a personal taste but to the intellectual climate 
of the American twenties.” [Appended is a documented catalogue of the 
219 Seltzer publications. ] 


1755. Meriwether, James B. “The Dashes in Hemingway's A Farewell to 
Arms,” pp. 449-457. For the French translator, Hemingway wrote into 
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a copy of the novel the obscenities that had. been replaced by dashes 
(contrary to his desire) in the American edition. These words should 
now be restored to the text, both because they “would make a significant 
change in the tone of the scenes in which they appear” and because the 
dashes may be confused with those Hemingway used for other purposes 
(such as indications of interruptions). Like Twain, Hemingway could 
record the American language skillfully but “was denied by the dictates 
of the public taste of his own age the chance to make use in his books of 
his gift for bawdry.” 


1756. Marks, Carol L. “Thomas Traherne’s Commonplace Book,” pp. 
458-465. This notebook (Bodl. Ms Eng. poet. c. 42) is nearly all in 
English (the Divine Pymander of Hermes Trismegistus is the main 
source), written in double columns, and arranged by topics (generally 
alphabetically). Traherne evidently employed an amanuensis (whose hand, 
unlike Traherne’s, remains the same in all contexts); the work of the 
amanuensis is accurate and dutiful, while Traherne’s copying (with its 
condensing, abstracting, and interpolating) shows “a purposefulness and 
command” that reveal his individuality. 


1757. Gabel, John Butler. “Some Notable Errors in Parrott’s Edition of 
Chapman’s Byron Plays,” pp. 465-468. Collation of 21 copies of the 
1608 edition of The Conspiracy of Byron reveals some 90 stop-press cor- 
rections, of which T. M. Parrott was unaware in his 1910 edition. As a 
result, he made a number of errors, since he “could not know that the 
1625 edition frequently reproduces first-state readings at points where 
there are second-state variants in the 1608 copies he happened to consult 
for his own text.” i 


1758. Monteiro, George. “William Dean Howells: A Bibliographical 
Amendment,” pp. 468-469. A holograph list (in Howells’s hand) in the 
Houghton Mifflin files at the Houghton Library shows that, of the 
reviews in the March 1880 Ażlantic Monthly, Howells was the author 
only of the notice of H. E. Scudder’s American Poems. 


1759. Katz, Joseph. “Cora Crane and the Poetry of Stephen Crane,” 
pp. 469-476. The discovery (among the papers at Columbia) of typed 
transcriptions, made by Cora Crane in 1900-1901, of seven of Stephen 
Crane’s poems [here reprinted} provides a standard for judging the 
reliability of her work: her transcriptions are “fairly dependable” but 
show “less sensitivity than a regard for established standards of ‘correct- 
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ness. 


1760. McFate, Patricia. “The Publication of James Stephens’ Short Stories 
in The Nation,” pp. 476-477. Though Birgit Bramsback’s bibliography of 
Stephens lists only one story from Here Are Ladies as appearing in the 
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Nation, actually 11 of them were published there between December 1912 
and October 1913 (thus fulfilling Stephens’s commission for a story a 
month). b 


1761. Wilson, William. “'Future’ and ‘Fortune’ in A Night at an Inn,” 
pp. 477-478. The reading “here’s to future!” in the first edition (1916) 
of Lord Dunsany’s play was pointed out by the author as an error for 
“Here’s to fortune!’’; the typescript from which the play was set, however, 
contains the “future” reading and shows that the error originated with 
the typist and not the printer. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXV:2, Winter 
1964, 


1762. Warren, Dale. “(Signed) F. S. F.,” pp. 129-136. In the autumn 
of 1915, Warren, a freshman, occupied room 34 of Princeton’s Little 
Hall; F. Scott Fitzgerald, an upperclassman, occupied room 32. When 
Warren awakened him every morning, Fitzgerald's room was nearly 
always littered with pieces of paper covered with scribbling—handwriting, 
never a typewriter. Later brief encounters are also recalled. 


1763. Hatvary, George Egon. “Horace Binney Wallace: A Study in 
Self-Destruction,” pp. 137-149. In Poe’s “Mystery of Marie Roget” his 
reference to Landor most readers think is to Walter Savage Landor, but 
actually it is to Horace Binney Wallace’s pseudonym “Landor”; Wallace 
was a rising young writer of the early 1840’s in whom Poe had great 
faith. Poe makes use of Wallace’s novel Stanley, or the Recollections of a 
Man of the World in ‘at least four of his best-known tales of mystery and 
terror, borrowing turns of plot and constructing passages of remarkable 
similarity. Wallace, educated two years each at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and at Princeton, was an erratic, emotionally unstable, but gifted 
genius much admired by the editors and authors of his day for the great 
promise he showed but never fulfilled. He died by his own hand in Paris 
at the age of 35. 


, XXVI:1, Autumn 1964. 


1764. Dix, William S. “Four Notable Acquisitions,” pp. 3-15. The 
Princeton University Library has acquired a 15th-century Ms of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, written within about 25 years of the poet’s death, the 
history of which and a description of which are given; a vast collection of 
20th-century literature accumulated by Sylvia Beach over the years she 
owned the Shakespeare and Company bookshop in Paris, including 
numbers of inscribed first editions and a host of letters; and the papers of 
Bernard Baruch and Adlai Stevenson. 


1765. Smith, David E. “Hlustrations of American Editions of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress to 1870,” pp. 16-26. Bunyan’s famous work was among 
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the first books illustrated in America, and because nearly every early 
American illustrator tried his hand at Pzlgrim’s Progress much can be 
learned about transitions in the art of literary illustrating by studying 
successive illustrated editions of the work. [This study “attempts to 
ascertain the origin, development, and relevance of American illustrations 
of The Pilgrims Progress” ] 


1766. Lohrli, Anne. “Household Words and Its ‘Office Book, ” pp. 27- 
47. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, J. C. Parkinson, and many another left 
statements that have led Dickens scholars to attribute articles in Household 
Words to them erroneously. Dickens’s own testimony in various letters 
is unreliable as to whether a certain author’s work was published in Howse- 
hold Words or in All the Year Round. The record may now be clarified 
as the Princeton University Library owns the “Office Book” of Household 
Words. [This paper gives some account of the “Office Book”: the man- 
ner in which its entries are recorded, the value and limitations of the book 
as a source of bibliographical information and as a record of journalistic 
practices in Dickens’s time. | 


1767. Hanford, James Holly. “Notes on the Arabian Nights in English,” 
pp. 48-56. The Princeton University Library has acquired an apparently 
unique copy of the earliest known edition of the Arabian Nights in Eng- 
lish. {The importance of this translation and the complexities in its 
publication history are noted in a review of the first appearance of the 
Nights in the Western world.} 

—George T. Watkins, II 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXI:3, Autumn 1964. 


1768. Stanford, Derek. “Dylan Thomas. A Literary Post-Mortem,” pp. 
405-418. Some distinctions drawn from Santayana and Graves help to 
establish Thomas as an “agnostic who has retained a naturally religious 
imagination” and as a romantic or “Muse-Poet’’ (in Graves’s sense) with 
the restriction, however, that he never paid homage to the “White God- 
dess,” the Ideal Woman. His women “are no better than they should be.” 
He rather celebrates “the Life-force.”’ 


1769. Robson, John M. “Tragedy and Society,” pp. 419-433. A “basic 
argument concerning tragedy is that the mask, while it makes it possible 
for a man to be a hero, also separates the hero as man from his society.” 
The argument explains several features of tragedy such as purgation, the 
tragic hero, the tragic flaw, irony, hybris, and catastrophe. Robert Musil 
(The Man Without Qualities), Nigel Dennis (Cards of Identity), Jean 
Genet (The Balcony), Swift, Carlyle, Shakespeare, and Arthur Miller 
(Death of a Salesman) provide examples supporting the theory. 

—K. P. Jochum 
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RAMPARTS, III:4, December 1964. 


1770. Gordon, Caroline. “Letters to a Monk,” pp. 4, 6, 8, 10. [Excerpts 
from letters by Miss Gordon to a Trappist who publishes as “Jack 
English.” } Fiction is the most difficult art; the work is done “below 
ground.” Flaubert and Jane Austen handle dreary stretches dramatically. 
Joyce’s readers ignore end of Daedalus myth, the fall. James Baldwin 
renders spiritual atmosphere well. Henry James, Walt Whitman, and 
Herman Melville are “struggling for the ‘soul’ of contemporary fiction.” 
All plots reflect the scheme of the Redemption. 


, 11:5, January-February 1965. 


1771. Kostelanetz, Richard. “The New American Fiction,” pp. 57-60, 62. 
John Barth’s The Sot-Weed Factor (1960), “a mockery of written history” 
borrowing its title from the 1708 satirical attack on Maryland life, ridi- 
cules literary conventions and parodies the very erudition it displays. 
Giles Goat-Boy, Barth’s forthcoming novel, will demonstrate the absurd- 
ity of technological science. James Purdy’s Malcolm (1959) is “an 
allegory of growing up into an absurd world.” Vladimir Nabokov’s 
Pale Fire (1962) sustains sheer comedy, renders madness from the inside, 
but fails as “a basically serious vision of the absurdity of existence.” 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


REVIEW: A MAGAZINE OF POETRY AND CRITICISM, No. 11- 
12, 1964. 


1772. Hope, Francis. “Then and Now,” pp. 3-8. In revaluating the 30's 
an empirical approach and modesty are desirable. For although many of 
the poets of this period throw light only on the history of the decade, 
“the study of their decade will continue to throw some light on even the 
best of their poems.” 


1773. Trodd, Kenneth. “Scrutiny in the Thirties,” pp. 9-15. Scrutiny’s 
objections to the literary Leftists of the 30’s were simplistic, short-term, 
and unserious. Though the writers of Scrutiny were closer to the public 
school intellectuals, they were often closer to the workers than many 
Marxists. Scrutiny s role was thus at least honest and astringent. 


1774. “A Conversation with Edgell Rickword,” pp. 17-20. Edgell Rick- 
‘word’s movement from The Calendar of Modern Letters to the Left 
Review was a movement from literary to largely political concerns dedi- 
cated to eradicating Fascism. 
1775. Symons, Julian. “Twentieth Century Verse,” pp. 22-24. Symons 
published Twentieth Century Verse (1937-1939) singlehandedly in 18 
numbers. Its aim was to print little-known poets whose language was 
free of affectation. The early verses of Roy Fuller, Robert Conquest, 
Kenneth Allott, Ruthven Todd, and Wallace Stevens appeared there. 
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1776. Mottram, Eric. “American Poetry in the Thirties,” pp. 25-41. 
What is good in American poetry of the 60’s survives from the 30's: 
William Carlos Williams’s idiomatic concreteness devoid of cultural- 
social significance and the sincerity, objectification, and sense of perfect 
rest reflected in the Objectivist poets. But many Americans did not 
survive the ideologies of the decade. Those who did continue to interest 
us. 


1777. Lowbridge, Peter. “The Spanish War,” pp. 42-50. “In a sense 
no real war poetry was written.” For writers of the Left Review poems 
represented fighting by proxy. Louis MacNeice was merely an onlooker; 
John Cornford, though a fighter, could not assimilate his Communist 
ideology to any great body of sensuous forms; W. H. Auden (in “Spain 
1937”) tried to authenticate a simple situation by crude emotional forces; 
and Spender tried to sophisticate the non-combatant’s role in poetry 
dominated by abstractions. Other poems on the war are “traditional,” 
often to the point of freakishness. 


1778. “A Conversation with Claud Cockburn,” pp. 51-53. Many of the 
writers of the 30’s felt an “exaggerated” urge to act during the Civil 
War—e.g., Auden headed for the Front by mule and Ralph Fox was 
actually killed in combat. Perhaps without action the writers would 
mentally have perished. 


1779. Hardy, Barbara. ‘“The Reticence of W. H. Auden,” pp. 54-64. W. 
H. Auden és interested in personal experience and writes the kind of poetry 
which engages us, in every sense of the word, by the recognizable voice 
of personal feeling. 


1780. “A Conversation with Edward Upward,” pp. 65-67. Reaction 
against Ogden and I. A. Richards turned Edward Upward to Marxism. 
But socialist realism discredited his favorite technique, fantasy, and formal 
experimentation. Disillusionment with the Communist Party brought 
about Upward’s break in 1948 with “the narrowly socialist realist 
position.” | 


1781. “A Conversation with James Reeves,” pp. 68-70. James Reeves 
never dealt with politics in his poetry. Many who did deal with it were 
simply using it as background material. Reeves felt too deeply about the 
war to indulge, like W. H. Auden, in verse journalism. 


1782. Dodsworth, Martin. “Bernard Spencer: The Poet of Addition” 
(rev.-art., Bernard Spencer, With Luck Lasting), pp. 71-80. Spencer's 
poems are clearly related to the poetry of his own generation in structure, 
language, observation, and additive catalogues. Though not political 
verse, Spencer's poems are humanely concerned. 
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1783. Fuller, John. “Early Auden: An Allegory of Love” (tev.-art., 
Monroe K. Spears, The Poetry of W. H. Auden), pp. 83-90. Auden’s 
early poetry is the most personal he has ever written, “obscure and alle- 
gorised as much of it-is.” A critical need is a reassessment of this early 
work on the basis of his objectifying and early myth-making. 


1784. Wall, Stephen. “Louis MacNeice and the Line of Least Resistance’ 
(rev.-art., Louis MacNeice, Autumn Journal, The Mad Islands & The 
Administrator, and The Burning Perch), pp. 91-94. MacNeice’s poetry 
lacks architectonic skill, although he is facile and fluent. Yet even the 
short poems do not achieve definition and authority. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, V:4, October 1964. 


1785. Potter, Nancy A. J. “Patrick White’s Minor Saints,” pp. 9-19. 
White’s saints usually lead simple lives, waiting for greatness though 
tied to the familiar. Theodora Goodman (The Aunts Story) in madness 
finds peace, recognizing that she once shared life with others. Stan and 
Amy Parker (The Tree of Man) make their mark through the collected 
common occurrences of their lives. In Voss the explorers are doomed by 
personal weakness, while the characters of Riders in the Chariot, though 
expendable by society’s standards, are “redeemed by their reverence for 
spiritual values, for love.” 


1786. Cross, Gustav. “Little Magazines in Australia,” pp. 20-28. Though 
not really a little magazine, the Bulletin (1890) served as one; it set up 
a literary tradition and gave D. H. Lawrence material for Kangaroo. 
Vision (1923-4) opened the way for a kind of fin de siècle aestheticism 
in the 20’s, while the 30’s saw magazines of protest, magazines with 
cultural concerns, and magazines advocating a national literature. World 
War II brought a new rush, while the post-war years showed a decline. 
Since 1954, however, there has been a minor flourish, and more maga- 
zines are coming from university English departments. 


1787. Millar, Daniel. “The Poetry of D. A. Hope,” pp. 29-38. Hope’s 
style is eclectic, his poetic individuality rising from one of his major 
themes——-‘‘the association of love with death.” His other major theme— 
the gradual destruction of the individual by mechanized and standardized 
society—shows him a satirist, for which, despite reservations, he deserves 
his reputation in Australia. 


1788. Jones, Eldred. “Language and Theme in Things Fall Apart,” pp. 
39-43. In presenting the conflict between African Ibo society and British 
imperialism, Chinua Achebe is stylistically convincing because he presents 
life and belief in the idiom of the people. His images come from African 
background, from “proverbs and traditional verbal formulas.” Achebe’s 
restraint gives his novel “a stylistic simplicity.” 
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1789. Williams, Gwyn. “The Comedy of Errors Rescued from Tragedy,” 
pp. 63-71. Realizing that the predicament of Antipholus of Syracuse was 
not farcical, Shakespeare used the two Dromios and Dr. Pinch to keep 
the play from becoming a tragedy. Errors “is an early study in the nature 
of personal identity.” l 


1790. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Theology,” pp. 72-88. 
Lear’s tragic end derives final import from the “traditional eschatology” 
in which the play is set. Phoenix works with paradoxes derived from 
uniting “the relationship of human love and the matter of the doctrine 
of Trinity.” The theological frame of Ham. brings into question such 
problems as the right of revenge or stoic suicide, and intensifies the 
natural disorder. Shakespeare’s work can be seen as passing through four 
“phases of exploration which have their analogues in the strictly theo- 
logical field.” 


1791. Edwards, Philip. “On the Design of The Two Noble Kinsmen,” 
pp. 89-105. Kinsmen, contrary to prevalent opinion, does have “idea.” 
The themes of the play, centered about Palamon’s address to Venus, 
concern the power of love to change its victims’ natures. Man moves 
from youth, dominated by “spontaneous friendship,” to a stage dominated 
by sexual passion. It “is a move away from innocence, away from joy,” 
into experience. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SHAVIAN, 1:10, October 1964. 


1792. Weintraub, Stanley. “Bernard Shaw’s Other Saint Joan,” pp. 7-13. 
In writing Saint Joan, Shaw may well have been influenced by parallels 
between her situation and that of his good friend T. E. Lawrence. 


1793. Stokes, E. E., Jr. ‘“‘Jonson’s ‘Humour’ Plays and Some Later Plays 
of Bernard Shaw,” pp. 13-18. Jonson and Shaw are alike in using charac- 
ters as symbols, in their use of character names and the character sketch, 
and in their use of “comment characters.” 


1794, Worth, Katherine J. “Shaw and John Osborne,” pp. 29-35. Shaw 
and Osborne share a socialist outlook, an ability to balance argument 
convincingly, an interest in the sexually bizarre, and methods of distri- 
buting dramatic sympathy. 

—John Henry Smith 


SHENANDOAH, XVI:1, Autumn 1964. 


1795. Brooks, Cleanth. “The American ‘Innocence’: In James, Fitz- 
gerald, and Faulkner,” pp. 21-37. Christopher Newman, Jay Gatsby, and 
Thomas Sutpen are examples of American innocents. They have no back- 
ground and little education, and all are self-made, pursuing with disci- 
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pline an idealistic dream. Even in love they live by schedule and design; 
they are virginal. Sutpen’s cruelty can be attributed to his tendency, like 
Newman’s and Gatsby’s, to over-simplify reality. None is shown as a 
wholly admirable man. 


1796. Meredith, William. “A Steady Storm of Correspondences: Theo- 
dore Roethke’s Long Journey out of the Self,” pp. 41-54. The complete 
success of poems in Open House and A Boys Will is diminished by a 
concern for “poetic formulas.” The Lost Son and Other Poems, however, 
does not try to impose order on experience but approaches experience 
as though there is order in it. Praise to the End explores and identifies 
the poet’s self, using organic rather than artificial forms. Sureness, free 
of the confusion of search, shows in The Far Field. Roethke borrows 
from Yeats and other poets. He is “a very large and assured artist.” 


1797. Heilman, Robert B. ‘Theodore Roethke: Personal Notes,” pp. 
55-64, [Records the author's impressions and reminiscences of Roethke. ] 
—Lewis B. Horne 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXII:2, Spring 1964. 


1798. Levine, Paul. “Joseph Conrad’s Blackness,” pp. 198-206. The 
Negro is a common literary symbol, and Conrad in Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus uses him to suggest “the primitive and impenetrable blackness of 
man.” In Heart of Darkness the impenetrability of blackness is also Con- 
rad’s theme, only here he uses not simply a central figure to convey his 
meaning but several images of light and dark, pointing out too that most 
men seem unaware of their essential blackness. 


1799. Baumbach, Jonathan. ‘Paradise Lost: The Novels of William 
Styron,” pp. 207-217. In Lie Down in Darkness Styron shows the pro- 
gressive deterioration of the South’s ideals from innocence to decay to 
guilt and thence to redemption through a kind of sacrificial death, In 
Set This House on Fire the theme is similar: ‘‘a symbolic pilgrimage into 
hell in search of God.” Neither novel is flawless, but the former is 
aesthetically more pleasing and the latter more philosophically satisfying, 
as here Styron suggests cause for hope when Cass is redeemed through 
Mason’s death. 


1800. Kennedy, Richard S. “Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel as a Novel 
of Development,” pp. 218-226. Wolfe’s novel is a bildungsroman, a story 
describing a series of ordeals through which the hero passes as if going 
through initiation rites at the brink of manhood. Wolfe universalizes his 
theme by. providing his hero with a wide range of human experiences, 
and also by suggesting the complexity of his universe through his rich and 
varied prose style. 
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1801. Angoff, Charles. “H. L. Mencken: A Postscript,” pp. 227-239. 
Only two men really knew Mencken: Philip Goodman and George Jean 
Nathan. Neither was able to maintain a close intimacy, but Goodman 
probably provided Mencken with the deepest relationship he ever had, 
even though Mencken died a very lonely man. 


1802. Munro, John M. “The Problem of Choice in King Lear,’ pp. 240- 
244, Contrary to what most commentators have suggested, Lear’s wish to 
withdraw from the world in V.iii is not necessarily admirable. It is in 
part an evasion of his responsibilities as king, even though we may feel 
that the courtly life as described by Shakespeare is not particularly worth- 
while. The ambivalent quality of Lear’s action is paralleled elsewhere in 
the play, and we are made to realize that there is no easy formula for the 
proper conduct of one’s life. | 


, LXIII:3, Summer 1964. 


1803. Vickery, Olga W. “William Faulkner and the Figure in the 
Carpet,” pp. 318-335. What distinguishes Faulkner is his “passionate 
effort to enshrine .. . the full quiddity of the living character, the 
lyrical exaltation of the moment that epitomizes, the sobering . . . recog- 
nition of the unsought recurrence of human actions, and the emancipatory 
release afforded by the diversity of tones,” all of which suggests that he 
has managed to fuse the disparate elements of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 
This is Faulkner's figure in the carpet, the pattern to which he constantly 
aspired. | 


1804. Burger, Nash K. “Elizabeth Spencer’s Three Mississippi Novels,” 
pp. 351-362. Fire in the Morning (1948), This Crooked Way (1952), 
The Voice at the Back Door (1956) all have things in common with 
Faulkner’s work. Elizabeth Spencer uses the same setting of the Delta 
country of Mississippi; she ranges widely in time and society in this 
milieu; and her stories are rich with complex, inter-related incidents. Yet 
she is a very different writer from Faulkner, her interest being above all 
the sensitive and often humorous delineation of the Southern character 
and mores. 


1805. Woodress, James. “John Steinbeck: Hostage to Fortune,” pp. 
385-397. In the 30’s Steinbeck became a cultural celebrity, and while 
fighting against popularity and financial success succeeded in writing a 
number of good social-protest novels; in the 40’s he continued to struggle 
against success and produced some excellent work; but in the 50’s, 
drowned by popularity and royalties, he did little to enhance his repu- 
tation. Thus his 1962 Nobel Prize came at an unfortunate time, but 
The Winter of Our Discontent (1961) was a good novel and may be a 
portent of greater things to come. 
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1806. Penninger, F. Elaine. “Chaucers ‘Knight’s Tale’ and the Theme 
of Appearance and Reality in The Canterbury Tales,” pp. 399-405. The 
“Knight’s Tale” begins the marriage discussion; it prompts the retaliative 
tale-telling; and it sets a level of artistic excellence for the other tales to 
meet. More important, it opens up the problem of appearance and reality 
because, as the tale demonstrates, the Knight has not come to terms with 
a reality that goes beyond the elegant pageant of chivalric romance. 


1807. Wilson, Harry. ‘‘Epistolary Autobiography; The Letters of Oscar 
Wilde,” pp. 406-413. The letters Wilde wrote after his release from 
prison make painful but compelling reading, as we detect in them Wilde's 
struggle for self-realization. There is much self-deception, considerable 
posturing and affectation, but beneath it all we sense the courage it took 
him in attempting to see himself more clearly. 


, LXIII:4, Autumn 1964, 


1808. Pearsall, Robert Brainard. “The Second Art of D. H. Lawrence,” 
pp. 457-467. At three anxious periods of Lawrence’s life he turned to 
painting for relief: once during his troubled adolescence; once during 
the 1914-18 war; and finally when he was dying from tuberculosis. 
Through his second art Lawrence found he could resist separation from 
his mother, the useless status assigned to him during wartime, and the 
approach of his own death. In each case painting became both the 
symbol and the implement of his resistance. 


1809. Grantham, Dewey W., Jr. “Interpreters of the Modern South,” 
pp. 521-529. The most distinguished interpreters of the South have been 
such writers as Faulkner, Wolfe, Robert Penn Warren, and Eudora Welty, 
but social scientists, historians, and travel writers have also contributed to 
our understanding of the region. Many writers on the South have been 
native sons who give us ambivalent views of their home; nearly all have 
treated the area as an organic whole; many seem acutely aware of the 
relationship between past and present; and all attempt to evoke the feel 
and character of the region rather than describe it in abstract terms. 


1810. Hovde, Carl F. ‘‘Faulkner’s Democratic Rhetoric,” pp. 530-541. 
Faulkner’s style is essentially American. Such an eloquent rhetoric as his 
is apt to develop in a modern democratic culture in response to the disap- 
pearance of the hierarchical forms of religion and a class society. Though 
it seems probable that this high style will be used less erratically than it 
has been before, there is no reason why it should not flourish as an 
American linguistic habit. 


1811. Yoder, Edwin M., Jr. “Macaulay Revisited,” pp. 542-551. Though 
the impulse to analyze history and to regard it as a science is no doubt 
valuable, we still need to retain our awareness of history as an art, and 
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of this Macaulay reminds us most forcibly. Without classic narrative 
historians as Mommsen, Gibbon, Froude, and Macaulay, history would 
appear to us simply as a catalogue of facts. 


1812, Thorp, Willard. “The Southern Mode,” pp. 576-582. Many 20th- 
century Southern writers left home and went out into the larger world 
of the North and Europe. When they returned they found the Old South 
no longer existed except perhaps in their imaginations, and their aware- 
ness of the discrepancy between the dream and the fact enabled them to 


view the region with a percipience they would perhaps otherwise have 
lacked. 


, LXIV:1, Winter 1965. 


1813. Morris, John N. “John Bunyan and the Head of Goltah,” pp. 
15-26, Bunyan’s image has deteriorated during the 20th century, partly 
as a result of a superficial application of Freudian psychology to his per- 
sonality and attitude to life. Yet Freud maintained that the good life is 
one of suffering, struggle, and judgment, thus, in a broad sense, an 
intellectually heroic life, in which power and virtue are one. To this 
ideal Bunyan also aspired. 


1814. Orange, Linwood E. “Hamlet’s Mad Soliloquy,” pp. 60-71. This 
soliloquy like many others in Shakespeare is not simply a confidential, 
informative speech, but an overheard soliloquy intended to develop an 
important thread of the plot, that of see madness. In his soliloquy 
Hamiet attempts to veil his true purposes behind an “antic disposition” 
that he assumes throughout the first four acts, then abandons when he 
becomes reconciled to the “divinity which shapes our ends,/ Roughhew 
them how we will.” 


1815. Giannone, Richard. “One of Ours: Willa Cather’s Suppressed 
Bitter Melody,” pp. 72-86. One of Ours is Cather’s first novelistic 
expression of her waning confidence in Man’s heroism. She demonstrates 
this by using music to indicate the protagonist’s exposure to culture and 
to symbolize the disjointed state of the world. She shows that for a 
moment there was harmony, then only the lingering memory of music. 
Then the musician is shattered, and finally the man with the recollection 
of music is destroyed. 


1816. Moorman, Charles. “The Philosophical Knights of The Canter- 
bury Tales,’ pp. 87-99. As historians have shown, the institution of 
knighthood had been under fire from the 12th century for its failure to 
live up to its ideals. In literature, however, the knight remained a heroic 
figure. Chaucer shows us that the traditional concept of chivalry is out- 
moded and not a little unrealistic, but he defines it anew, stripping it of 
its immorality and criminal violence, its poses and its mannerisms, making 
it the symbol of the conservative middle-class values that he everywhere 
praises. 
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1817. Harding, Walter. “Henry Thoreau and Ellen Sewall,” pp. 100- 
109. For a century the full details of the love story of Ellen Sewall and 
Thoreau have not been known to the public, but recently Ellen’s surviving 
relatives and descendants have slowed scholars to examine personal papers 
in their possession that throw light on the affair. Thoreau certainly 
cartied the memory of Ellen to the very end, affirming his love for her 
to his sister shortly before his death. Ellen, however, married a Unitarian 
minister, Joseph Osgood, with whom she had a long and fruitful life, 
and though she always remembered Thoreau with affection, her love for 
him was less ardent than was his for her. 


1818. Harper, George Mills. “Apocalyptic Vision and Pastoral Dream in 
Blake’s Four Zoas,’ pp. 110-124. The Four Zoas is Blake’s prophetic 
history of the human race, and the pastoral is his mode for projecting his 
mythopoeic conception. In its insistence upon the necessity of returning 
to pastoral simplicity, it dramatized an ironic commentary on the popular 
historical myth of the Four Ages of Man. In its insistence on a cyclical 
theory of history, it was opposed to the spurious optimism of the 19th- 
century theory of unilinear progress. 

—John M. Munro 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXVII:2, June 1963. (Re- 
printed or adapted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:4, November 
1964) 


1819. Bigelow, Gordon E. “Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings: ‘Lord Bill of 
the Suwannee River, ” pp. 113-131. This previously unpublished Rawl- 
ings local-color sketch “is of interest to folklorists because it shows some- 
thing of the process by which stories become legends, and because it sug- 
gests that some of the extravagant stories about such figures as Davy 
Crockett, ‘stretched’ as they might have been, may indeed have had some 
basis in fact.” 


1820. Wellborn, Grace Pleasant. “Plant Lore and The Scarlet Letter,’ 
pp. 160-167. Hawthorne used selected examples of plant lore “for both 
good and evil connotations.” Such examples as “peaches, pears, grapes, 
seaweed, and partidge berries he used apparently without symbolic signifi- 
cance.” He used symbolic plants like the rose “to implement his theme 
and to foretell the conclusion of his story from its very beginning.” Moral 
regeneration, for example, symbolized by the rose of grace (Pearl’s com- 
plement) provides hope for the participants in this “tale of human frailty 
and sorrow. Thus from the first chapter onward Hawthorne used the 
symbols from the plant world to implement his version of the Eden story.” 


, XXVII:3, September 1963. (Reprinted as above) 


1821. Rennick, Robert M. “The Pretty Fair Maid in the Garden,” pp. 
229-246, {Survey of the characteristics of the English and American 
versions of a variant of the Disguised Lover theme—'‘The Pretty Fair 
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Maid.’} It is one of the most widespread ballad themes. The ballad 
versions are “popular adaptations of a literary production created in the 
polished metrical style of the Mid-Eighteenth century.” The broadside 
tradition has diffused “through the oral medium to successive generations.” 
Relationships are apparent to Child 17 and 105. 


, XX VII:4, December 1963. (Reprinted or adapted as above) 


1822. Bauman, Richard. “John Millington Synge and Irish Folklore,” 
pp. 267-279. Synge’s plays are not “folk drama” in any sense, although 
their debt to folklore is great. Fortunately, Synge left “clear records of 
his contact with Irish folk tradition in which the investigator can see the 
sources of the manner and subject matter of his formal plays.” Synge’s 
books, The Aran Islands and In West Kerry, are evidence that a literary 
artist “may be a collector in his own right.” Before 1897 Synge devoted 
himself to essays and poetry. “Once he became familiar with folk tradi- 
tion, he began to be concerned with the relationship between oral and 
written literature. For the artist interested in this relationship, the drama 
is a particularly appropriate literary medium, containing as it does both 
written and oral aspects.” 


1823. Reaver, J. Russell. “Emerson’s Use of Proverbs,” pp. 280-299. 
Emerson’s use of proverbs may be interpreted by “showing first the degree 
of seriousness that Emerson attached to proverbial lore.” Secondly, the 
“typical ways in which Emerson accepted or rejected proverbial sayings” 
become relevant to the development of his thought. Thirdly, “charac- 
teristic methods of constructing sentences or paragraphs” are “more or 
less directly dependent on the influence of the rhythm, image, or idea 
in a proverb.” Emerson uses the proverb in his essays “because he is 
seeking for a unity of understanding through concentrated indirection: 
the proverb is a kind of homely symbol since it always implies more 
than it states.” 

—Butler Waugh 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, III:1, October 1964. 


1824. Watson, Tommy G. “Defoe’s Attitude Toward Marriage and the 
Position of Women as Revealed in Moll Flanders,” pp. 1-8. As Puritan, 
middle-class writer, sensitive to social and economic injustice, Defoe 
sympathized with the plight of lower- and middle-class women to whom 
money was the chief means to attain respectability, security, marriage. In 
Moll’s history he shows the process of a poor girl’s disillusionment with 
romantic love, and her painful education into the norms of a society 
that changes her from decent woman to robber and prostitute. Her 
almost “‘suffragette’” passages show Defoe’s own indignation against 
current attitudes on love and marriage. 
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1825. Alexander, B. J. “Thomas Hardy's Jude the Obscure: A Rejection 
of Traditional Christianity’s ‘Good’ God Theory,” pp. 74-82. Hardy's 
attack on the orthodox Christian view of God’s benevolence is clearly 
embodied in Jude's bitter experiences as aspiring clergyman, and in his 
tragic love involvements. Through a series of ironic developments, Hardy 
shows how Nature and circumstance thwart high intention, proving that 
a loving Providence does not rule the world. 


, III:2, January 1965. 


1826. Moorman, Charles. “The Allegorical Knights of The Faerie 
Queene,” pp. 131-150. Tudor England’s interest in chivalry was the 
romantic glorification of an archaic system, and so lent itself to literary 
and allegorical use. Spenser’s knights in The Faerie Queene, unlike those 
of any earlier writer, including Ariosto, function chiefly as allegorical 
figures, in keeping with Spenser’s high ethical purpose in writing. Spenser 
made vivid and effective use of classical chivalric action; but his chief 
purpose in fleshing out his characters, places, and incidents was to convey, 
through allegory, such complexly seen virtues as wisdom, temperance, and 


love. 
—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXVIII:4, Summer 1963. 


1827. Edgerton, Kathleen. “The Lecturing of Edgar Allan Poe,” pp. 
268-273. Poe’s lectures in Philadelphia, New York, and Richmond 
between 1843 and 1849 were generally well received by both audiences 
and critics. He drew chiefly on two “frame” lectures, “Poets and Poetry 
in America” and “The Poetic Principle,” varying his poetic examples 
according to locale and occasion. On one occasion, he delivered a lecture 
on “The Universe” that later appeared in print as “Eureka.” 


, XXIX:1, Fall 1963. 


1828. Fearing, Franklin. “The Problem of Metaphor,” pp. 47-55. A 
casual survey of literature on the problem of metaphor suggests that the 
two important problems of interest to psychologists are “the place of the 
metaphor in the cognitive processes of man” and the genetic aspect of 
“perceptual-cognitive functioning.” The metaphors used by “professional 
communicators” in any given culture indicate to some degree not only 
how people in that culture perceive but also how they think about what 
they perceive. 


, XXIX:2, Winter 1963. 


1829. Margolies, Edward. “E. E. Cummings’ Him and the European 
Experimental Theater,” pp. 107-114. The dramatic techniques used by 
E. E. Cummings in Him derive from both European avant-garde stagecraft 
and the American burlesque theater. 
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, XXIX:3, Spring 1964. 


1830. Nolan, Paul T. “When Curtains Rise, Scouts Fall Out,” pp. 175- 
186. In an 1894 letter to Buffalo Bill Cody, “Captain Jack” Crawford, 
the “Poet Scout,” accuses Cody of wounding him while drunk during an 
1877 performance of The Right Red Hand and then leaving him penniless 
in a Virginia City hospital when Cody’s show left town. The vehemence 
of Crawford’s protest almost 20 years after the event and after he had 
achieved some success as lecturer, dramatist, and poet, suggests that the 
western scout dramas were taken more seriously by their creators than is 
generally believed. 


1831. Whitaker, Beverly. “John Ciardi on Poets’ Recorded Reading,” 
pp. 209-213. John Ciardi asserts that, despite some unskilled reading, 
poets’ recordings of their own work are valuable because of “their infor- 
mative intent, their special authenticity, and their usual preservation of 
the metric voice.” 


| XXX:1, Fall 1964. 


1832. Mohrmann, G. P., and A. W. Staub. “Rhetoric and Poetic: A 
New Critique Applied—I,” pp. 37-45. American poetry in the first half 
of the 19th century fails because the personality of the poet intrudes on 
the poem and the reader is left no choice about accepting the “message.” 
Even the poets’ formulistic prosody, with its 18th-century echoes, empha- 
sizes ethos, the primary province of rhetoric, at the expense of pathos, 
the primary province of poetry. 

-—Loutse Duus 


SPECTRUM, VII:3, Fall 1964. 


1833. Loomis, Edward. “The Art of Fiction, a Lecture,” pp. 100-112. 
The novelist should be competent at two kinds of writing—dialogue and 
authorial language. “One of the serious technical problems of the novelist 
is to make this conglomerate of signs and portents—this dialogue—belong 
in the same work with his own personal language, which ought to be a 
good language.” No matter what the novelist’s method of organization— 
allegory, myth, plot, etc——he is one who approaches experience first 
through language. 

—-Barbara A. Paulson 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 87, Spring 1964. 


1834, Orth, Ralph H. “A Volume from Thoreau’s Library,” p. 1. A 
copy of Carlyle’s Schiller, apparently from Thoreau’s collection, has come 
to light and is to be given to the University of Vermont library. The 
book has a not-entirely-clear inscription, “Henry D. Thoreau from L.W.— 
Jan. 1, 1841,” 
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1835. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
1-3. [Thirty-five entries, mostly annotated. } 


1836. Harding, Walter. “Another Forgotten Obituary for Thoreau,” p. 
3. [From the National Almanac for 1863. | 


1837. Harding, Walter. “A Source for a Walden Anecdote,” p. 4. The 
Concord Yeoman’s Gazette for November 22, 1829, contains the source 


for the traveller's horse-in-the-swamp anecdote of the final chapter of 
Walden. 


1838. Harding, Walter. “A New Sophia Thoreau Letter,” p. 4. [Reprint 
of a letter to Miss Hosmer from Thoreau’s sister. } 


, No. 88, Summer 1964. 


1839. Nelson, William Stuart. ‘Thoreau and the Current Non-Violent 
Struggle for Integration” (reprinted from the Concord Journal), pp. 1-3. 
The nation needs today the Thoreauvian principles of love and action 
from principles. 


1840. Thompson, Lawrance. “Frost and Thoreau: A Query,” p. 4. 
{Inquiry about relations between these two, illustrated by excerpts from 
Selected Letters of Robert Frost. 


, No. 89, Fall 1964. 


1841. Bryon, Gilbert. “The Proggers,” pp. 1-2. Thoreau, “a progger 
with a college education,” has many entries in his journal celebrating the 
virtues of the Concord proggers. 


1842. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-4. [Eighty-one entries, mostly annotated. } 

—John McKiernan 
TWAINIAN, XXI:2, March-April 1962. 


1843. “Foundation Receives Gift from Julian and Helene Sprague 
Foundation,” pp. 1-4. [Publishes here for the first time the Brownell- 
Anna Morse correspondence, between October 1935 and November 
1938, concerning the Willard S. Morse collection of works on American 
humorists. } 


, XXI:3, May-June 1962. 


1844, Feinstein, Herbert. “Mark Twain and the Copyright Pirates,” pp. 
1-3, Twain went to court in at least nine different lawsuits, in eight of 
which he was the plaintiff. He also testified before three legislative 
committees considering copyright laws. Twain stands with Cooper as 
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the foremost "litigant American authors,” but many of his later memories 
of his early lawsuits were faulty and the record needs setting straight. 
(To be continued) 


, XXI:4, July-August 1962. 


1845. Feinstein, Herbert. “Mark Twain and the Copyright Pirates,” pp. 
1-4. When he was 25, Twain visited a New Orleans fortune teller who 
advised him to be a lawyer, and he says he tried studying the law for a 
week and gave it up as tiresome. Yet during his life Twain used up 
several teams of lawyers, and, despite the fact his father had been a 
lawyer, he always held a marked aversion to the profession. His works 
and his letters to friends reveal this antipathy. (To be continued) 


, XXI:5, September-October 1962. 


1846. Feinstein, Herbert. “Mark Twain and the Copyright Pirates,” pp. 
1-4. Twain was especially indignant at the pirating of his works by an 
Alabama firm and continually harassed his lawyers and his publisher with 
demands that they prosecute the offenders more vigorously. Webster, his 
lawyer, wished to oblige, but had difficulty determining the true identity 
of the malefactors. One pirate, B. F. Coker, was identified after Twain 
had wasted an entire summer at amateur detective work, but Coker was 
never brought to court as he died before action could be taken. One can 
only lament that Twain dissipated so much of his time and energy in his 
best years in this kind of activity. (To be continued) 


, XXI:6, November-December 1962. 


1847. Feinstein, Herbert. “Mark Twain and the Copyright Pirates,” pp. 
3-4, One of the reasons advanced for Twain’s withholding publication of 
his autobiographical dictations of his last years is that he wished to thwart 
U.S. copyright laws. He favored perpetual copyright coverage for authors 
and their heirs, and his answers to a questionnaire submitted late in his 
life show his concern that much of his work had only a few years of 
coverage remaining. 


, XXII:1, January-February 1963. 


1848. Parsons, Coleman O. “Mark Twain in Ceylon,” p. 4. During his 
lecture tour of 1895-1896, Twain twice visited Ceylon. He came first on 
the Oceana, a ship whose luxury he took great delight in. He also 
delighted in the water circus that attended his arrival on January 14, 1896, 
but he was greatly put out at the lack of suitable accommodations ashore. 
(To be continued) 


, XXIT:2, March-April 1963. 


1849. “Edward H. House, Prince and the Pauper Dramatization,” pp. 1-3. 
In answer to many inquiries concerning Twain's relations with the one- 
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time New York Tribune reporter variously known as E. H. House, Edward 
H. House, and “Ned” House, the Twain letters mentioning House and 
his collaboration in the dramatization of The Prince and the Pauper are 
here published. 


1850. Parsons, Coleman O. “Mark Twain in Ceylon,” pp. 3-4. Twain 
was enchanted by the “mystery and antiquity” of the Orient, feeling that 
Ceylon gave a true reflection thereof in comparison with the falseness of 
Cairo. He fulminated against “Western drabness’’ in certain quarters and 
delighted in all things native. His lecture was attended by about 200 who 
had paid five rupees for front seats and three rupees for those in the back. 


, XXII:3, May-June 1963. 


1851. “Edward H. House Correspondence,” pp. 2-4. [Further corre- 
spondence by Twain to House, in addition to that published in the last 
issue, may be found in the Clifton Waller Barrett collections; these letters 
are here reprinted. } : 


, XXIII:2, March-April 1964. 


1852. “Simon Wheeler, Detective Published,” pp. 1-3. The heretofore 
T Ms of Twain's unfinished Simon Wheeler has recently been 
published. It will provide many vital roots to the study of Huckleberry 
Finn, and in this work one finds the first glimpses of the home of Uncle 
John Quarles and of many of Twain’s Florida, Missouri, relatives. [The 
opening pages of the first chapter are reprinted here. ] 


» XXUI:3, May-June 1964. 


1853. “Writings on Mark Twain Average in Top Ten,” p. 2. A study of 
Abstracts of English Studies over the past three years reveals that authors 
have written about Mark Twain nearly as often as they have. about any 
other of the top ten, the one exception being Shakespeare. 


, XXII:4, July-August 1964. 


1854. Brinegar, Claude S. “Mark Twain and the Quintus Curtius Snod- 
grass Letters: A Statistical Test of Authorship,” (reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1963), pp. 1-2. 
Twain is widely credited with authorship of the ten Snodgrass letters, first 
printed in 1861 in a New Orleans paper. By use of an old, though little 
used, statistical test of authorship—a word-length frequency test—it may 
be shown that Twain almost certainly did not write these letters which 
have formed the basis of Twain’s presumed role in the Civil War. 


, XXIII:5, September-October 1964. 


1855. “Mark Twain and Longfellow,” pp. 2-4. [Reprints Dora Jane 
Hamblin’s article in the July 10, 1964, issue of Life that applies the 
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Shakespeare-Bacon authorship techniques to “prove” that Longfellow 
robably wrote Twain’s work; the author and the editors should have 

killed the article. } 
—George T. Watkins, HI 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, IX:4, January 1964. 


1856. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Sinclair Lewis and Floyd Dell: Two Views 
of the Midwest,” pp. 175-184. Neither Sinclair Lewis’s Mazz Street nor 
Floyd Dell’s Moon-Calf (both published in 1920) is merely a “revolt 
from the village.” Each book is “at once a rebellion and a defense, a 
rationale for the intellectual and an apologia for the man in the street, 
an objective report, and a document containing all the bias that the human 
element inevitably introduces.” 


1857. Hart, John E. “Albert Halper's World of the Thirties,” pp. 185- 
195. Albert Halper's novels reflect the social and economic problems of 
the 1920’s and 1930's, but his primary concern is with “the inner 
thoughts and feelings of people” rather than with reform or heroic 
achievement. However, his works are worthwhile as well for their 
style and symbolism. 


1858. Foster, Steven. “A Critical Appraisal of Henry Miller's Tropic of 
Cancer,” pp. 196-208. Responsible criticism has neglected Henry Miller’s 
Tropic of Cancer. Caught between the “ragged apostles” on the one 
hand and the “cautious” critics on the other, the book balances between 
“total acceptance and timid rejection.” The novel is rather crude and 
formless, but its main weakness is that it lacks “a basic responsibility to... 
art itself.” 


1859. Myers, J. William. “A Complete Stickney Bibliography,” pp. 209- 
212. [Joseph Trumbull Stickney (1874-1904), American scholar and 


poet } 
1860. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 213-229. 


, X:1, April 1964. 


1861. Shapiro, Stephen A. “Leopold Bloom and Gulley Jimson: The 
Economics of Survival,” pp. 3-11. James Joyce’s Leopold Bloom and 
Joyce Cary’s Gulley Jimson are able to turn everything to their own ad- 
vantage; they are alike in their ability to “confront threats to their 
identity, happiness, and capacity to function.” Their individuality and 
self-sufficiency help them achieve a psychic balance necessary for survival. 


1862. LaFrance, Marston. “Context and Structure of Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited,” pp. 12-18. A re-examination of Waugh’s Brides- 
head Revisited (1945) and its six predecessors reveals “a remarkable 
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amount of similarity” among them in thought and technique. Waugh, 
however, is not completely successful in imposing “a serious frame of 
reference upon an unconscious use of the comic tradition.” 


1863. Link, Charles E., Jr. “Works of Evelyn Waugh, 1910 to 1930,” 
pp. 19-25. [Checklist] | 


1864, “Current Bibliography,” pp. 26-42. 
te Ue ——Robert C. Steensma 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 26, Fall 1964. 


1865. Engbretsen, Nancy M. “The Thematic Evolution of The Idylis of 
the King,” pp. 1-5. The major themes of The Idylls of the King, such as 
the ideal society, the discrepancy between reality and appearance and 
truth and falsity, defection from the ideal, false quest, and self-indulgent 
activity, appear in various poems that show Tennyson gradually discover- 
ing what the moral and artistic purpose of the Idylls was to be. His 
realization of a conceptual center for the Idylls was a process of evolution 
over a long period of time. 


1866. Miyoshi, Masao. “Resolution of Identity in Our Mutual Friend,” 
pp. 5-9. Our Mutual Friend is not as some critics have thought either the 
inferior product of a tired imagination or a tract in social criticism. It is 
on the contrary a complex examination of the problem of identity in a 
world where things often seem other than what they are. The theme of 
“doubleness” in the novel is not only an integrating device but “bears 
the substantial weight of the novel: the crisis of identity by which every 
character exhibits some degree of duality, from duplicity and hypocrisy 
to a fully developed dual personality.” 


1867. Marcus, Mordecai. “The Pattern of Self-Altenation in Great 
Expectations,” pp. 9-12. The idea of self-alienation assumes that every 
individual has in himself the possibility of realizing a true self committed 
to promoting its own growth and that of others, especially in regard to 
love and creativity. Such a self is constantly being created, evaded, or 
destroyed in a process that goes on in the individual and in his relations 
with others. Most of the characters in Great Expectations range from 
complete integration to various degrees of self-alienation. The most 
obviously self-alienated characters ruin their lives unless, as in the case of 
Pip, experience puts them on the path leading to the true self. 


1868. Thomson, Fred C. “Symbolic Characterization in One of Our 
Conquerors,” pp. 12-14, Meredith’s inability to make credible for the 
reader the relationship of Victor Radnor and Mrs. Burman, the wife 
Victor has deserted, is that he is using them as symbols and individuals 
at the same time. Victor is symbolic of middle-class enterprise and Mrs. 
Burman of Society. In creating such characters Meredith is not always 
successful in resolving the social and moral conflicts that result. 
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1869. Goldfarb, Russell M. “Caleb Garth of Middlemarch,” pp. 14-19. 
Caleb Garth, who sees in work a philosophy, a religion, a poetry, embodies 
the substance of the thought of Carlyle, whom George Eliot greatly 
admired. He provides the novel with an economic and social viewpoint 
that gives depth to the Victorian scene. He is also a useful link in the 
various plot lines. He is a spokesman for George Eliot’s compassion. His 
happy marriage serves as a balance to the various unhappy marriages in the 
novel. Good himself and spreading goodness, he is a standard of the 
good life in Middlemarch and an indispensable character. 


1870. Duerksen, Roland A. ‘“Disraeli’s Use of Shelley,” pp. 19-22. The 
plot of Disraeli’s novel Venetia (1837) is based partly on the life of 
Shelley and partly on the life of Byron. Disraeli was a youthful admirer 
of Shelley’s liberalism, but by 1837 he had moved toward conservatism. 
In Venetia through its main character, Marmion Herbert, a radical who 
eventually loses his liberalism, Disraeli depreciates Shelley’s basic prin- 
ciples and uses Shelley to further conservatism. 


1871. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. “ “The Bride of Literature’: Ruskin, the 
Eastlakes, and Mid-Victorian Theories of Art,” pp, 23-28. Mid-Victorian 
taste expected art to be “the bride of literature,” to be a language telling 
tales, pointing morals, and expressing the thoughts of the artist and the 
age much as an essay might. This attitude was given its most eloquent 
expression by Ruskin. There was, however, a minority reaction to the 
“majority assumption about the literary nature of pictures.” The most 
powerful attack on the theory that art can be considered a form of lan- 
guage was made by Lady Eastlake, wife of the president of the Royal 
Academy. By the late 70’s many Victorians had rejected the assumption 
that painting had a literary function, and eventually art declared her 
independence. 


1872. Shmiefsky, Marvel. “Principle in Art as Criticism in the Main- 
stream,” pp. 28-32. Coventry Patmore in his volume Principle in Art 
(1912) answers the challenge of aestheticism and insists that art and 
ethics are inseparable and that both derive their basic principles from 
religion. In reply to those who find art and ethics inimical, he points 
out that art does not teach didactically but suggestively. For Patmore 
true art is as serious as the Decalogue. He is in the tradition of earlier 
criticism, the tradition of Arnold. 


1873. Ketcham, Carl H. “A Note on the Feverel Crest,” p. 32. The 
Feverel crest in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, a griffin between two 
wheatsheaves, may symbolize the Meredithian sentimentalist, an unnatural 
epotistic monster nurtured by wealth. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 
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WESTERN FOLKLORE, XXHÏ:2, April 1964, (Reprinted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:4, November 1964) 


1874. Taylor, Archer. “The Shanghai-Gesture in England,” p. 114. An 
English dictionary of slang published shortly after 1810 lists a descrip- 
tion and history of a gesture and phrase signifying disbelief in a statement 
which it calls “Hookey Walker.” N 
—Robert H. Gartman 


WISEMAN REVIEW, No. 500, Summer 1964. 


1875. Wiseman, Nicholas Cardinal. “William Shakespeare,” pp. 88-117. 
Shakespeare is “the unquestioned legislator of modern literature.” His 
genius has become a gift to the world. [A new edition of the lecture 
which Cardinal Wiseman prepared for Shakespeare’s tercentenary. } 
——Lawrence H. Maddock 


The Editorial Board very much regrets to announce the resignation of 
Professors Sarah Youngblood and Wayne Dodd from AES, effective with 
this issue. Both Miss Youngblood and Mr. Dodd have been good editors 
and worthy members of the Editorial Board. We wish them all good 
fortune in their work. 
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Crowne, John 1728 

Cummings, E. E. 1754, 1829 

Daniel, Samuel 1722 

Dante Alighieri 1568, 1620 

Defoe, Daniel 1824 

Dell, Floyd 1856 

Dennis, Nigel 1769 

Dickens, Charles 1573, 1607, 1766, 
1866, 1867 

Dickinson, Emily 1562, 1679 

Disraeli, Benjamin 1870 

Donne, John 1644 

Dos Passos, John 1664 

Dostoevsky, Feodor 1803 

Drieser, Theodore 1564, 1628 

Dresbach, Glenn Ward 1718 

Dryden, John 1650, 1730 

Dunbar, William 1721 

Dunsany, Edward, Lord 1761 

Edmunds, Walter D. 1689 

Eliot, George 1869 

Eliot, T. S. 1562, 1566, 1620, 1686, 
1689, 1705, 1740, 1741, 1742 

Ellison, Ralph 1655 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 1602, 1823 

English, Jack (pseud.) 1770 

Ezekielis Eductio 1724 

Farrell, James T. 1590 

Fates of Men, The 1631 

Faulkner, William 1556, 1597, 1635, 
1795, 1803, 1809, 1810 

Fiction 1675, 1678, 1771, 1833 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott 1557, 1623- 
1629, 1689, 1762, 1795 

Flaubert, Gustave 1717, 1770 

Fletcher, John 1791 

Folklore 1630, 1631, 1632, 
1819, 1821, 1822 

Fox, Ralph 1778 

Franklin, Benjamin 1682 

Frederic, Harold 1563 

Freud, Sigmund 1813 

Frost, Robert 1686, 1840 

Froude, James Anthony 1811 

Fuller, Roy 1775 


1634, 1653, 


1652, 


Furphy, Joseph 1569, 1656, 1657 

Gaskell, Elizabeth 1584 

Gautier, Theophile 1677 

Gelber, Jack 1702 

Genet, Jean 1702, 1769 

Gibbon, Edward 1611 

Gissing, George 1592, 1595 

Glaspell, Susan 1698 

Gorky, Maxim 1692 

Gosse, Edmund 1611 

Graves, Robert 1768 

Greene, Graham 1742 

Gregory, Isabella Augusta, 

1712, 1713 

Halper, Albert 1857 

Hardy, Thomas 1825 
“Harrowing of Hell” 1736 

satis Nathaniel 1554, 1668, 


Hemingway, Ernest 1566, 1689, 1755 

Henryson, Robert 1610 

Herbert, George 1596 

Hope, D. A. 1787 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley 1567 

Horne, R. H. 1572 

House, Edward H. 1849, 1851 

Howard, Henry 1737 

Howard, James 1729 

Howells, William Dean 1672, 
1758 

Humor and satire 1843 

Hutton, R. H. 1753 

Huxley, Thomas H. 1753 

Ibsen, Henrik 1658, 1717 

James, Henry 1621, 1662, 
1770, 1795 

Johnson, Samuel 1685 

Jonson, Ben 1793 

hay James 1601, 


6 
“Judith” 1631 
Keats, John 1751 
Kendall, Henry 1576 
King, Charles 1670 
Koestler, Arthur 1743 
Kyd, Thomas 1643 
Lang, John 1580 
Lowrence, D. H. 1754, 1786, 1808 
Lawrence, T. E. 1792 
Lawson, Henry 1574 
Lewis, Sinclair 1856 
Linacre, Thomas 1594 
Lindsay, Norman 1659 
Linguistics 1552, 1570, 1601, 1641, 
48, 1649, 1716, 1732-1736, 
1739, 1752, 1823, 1874 
Literary. theory 1589, 1598, 1599, 
1600, 1769, 1828 


Lady 


1691, 


1681, 


1667, 1684, 
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Literature and science 1565, 1594 

Literature and society 1778 

Literature and the other arts 1871 

Lisle, Leconte, de 1677 

Logan, John 1749 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 1855 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington 1811 

MacNeice, Louis 1777, 1784 

Mailer, Norman 1664, 1687 

Malamud, Bernard 1654 

Mandeville’s Travels 1659 

Marlowe, Christopher 1638, 1717 

Mashall, Stephen 1723 

Melville, Herman 1602, 1613, 1647, 
1666, 1676, 1770 

Mencken, H. L. 1623, 1625, 1801 

Meredith, George 1553, 1868, 1873 

Middleton, Thomas 1639 

Mill, John Stuart 1739, 1752 

Miller, Arthur 1700, 1715 

Miller, Henry 1858 

Milton, John 1617, 1636, 1640, 
1645, 1717, 1724-1727, 1751 

Mommsen, Theodor 1811 

Muir, Edwin 1608 

Musil, Robert 1769 

Nabokov, Vladimir 1771 

Nietzsche, Friedrich 1741 

O'Casey, Sean 1695, 1713 

Ogden, James 1780 

O'Neill, Eugene 1692, 1698 

Orm 1649 


- Orrery, Roger Boyle, Ist Earl of 1729 


Osborne, John 1794 \ 

Otway, Thomas .1728 

Parkinson, J.C. 1766 

Particularism and regionalism 1578, 
1579, 1588, 1589, 1632, 1772, 
1776, 1786, 1809, 1812 

Patmore, Coventry 1872 

Periodicals 1773, 974, 1786 

Periods of literary history 1588, 
1602, 1618, 1622, 1631, 1719, 
1772, 1773, 1776, 1860, 1864 

Pinter, Harold 1692 

Poe, Edgar Allan 1582, 1661, 1763, 
1827 

1677, 


Poetry 1598, 1599, 1600, 
1775, 1776, 1777, 1831, 1832 

Porter, Katherine Anne 1688 

Pound, Ezra 1562, 1619 

Proust, Marcel 1754 

Purdy, James 1771 

ne Curtius 


Ralph, James 1559 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan 1819 
Reeves, James 1781 


Snodgrass Letters 
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Rhetoric and style 1810 
Richards, !. A. 1780 


Richardson, Samuel 1731, 1733, 
1744 

Robinson, Edward Arlington 1686, 
1754 


Roethke, Theodore 1796, 1797 
Roman de la Rose 1659, 1735 
Ruskin, John 1871 
Saint-Amant, Girard, de 1725 
Salinger, J. D. 1690 
Santayana, George 1768 
Sartre, Jean Paul 1606 
Savile, Henry 1729 
Scott, Walter 1738, 1746 
Scudder, H. E. 1758 
Semi-literary types 1745, 1821 
Shadwell, Thomas 1728 
Shakespeare, William 1614, 
1699, 1728, 1769, 1789, 
1791, 1802, 1814, 1853, 
1875 
Shaw, George Bernard 1669, 
1792, 1793, 1794 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 1870 
Sitwell, Edith 1605. : : 
Skelton, John 1737 
Slaughter, Frank G. 1594 
Smechtymnuus 1723 
Smith, A. J. 1598 
Smith, Sydney 1748 
Spencer, Bernard 1782 
Spencer, Elizabeth 1804 
Spender, Stephen 1609, 1777 
Spenser, Edmund 1651, 1826 
Spurstow, William 1723 
Steinbeck, John 1805 
Stephens, James 1760 
Stevens, Wallace 1558, 1603, 1775 
Stickney, Joseph Trumbull! 1859 
Strindberg, August 1697, 1715 


1615, 
1790, 
1855, 


1697, 


Styron, William 1799 

Swift, Jonathan 1646, 1717, 1769 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles 1747 

Synge, John Milltington 1822 

Taylor, Jeremy 1596 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 1620, 1865 

Theater and ‘drama 1606, 1683, 
1700, 1703, 1713, 1728, 1829 

Themes 1632, 1655, 1675,. 1686, 
1699, 1777 

Thomas, Dylan 1650, 1768 

Thoreau, Henry David 1560, 

- -1655, 1817, 1834-1842 

Tillotson, John 1616 

Todd, Ruthven 1775 

Tolstoy, L. N. 1717, 1803 

Traherne, Thomas 1756 

Trismegistus, Hermes 1756 

Trollope, Thomas Adolphus 1766 

Twain, Mark 1555, 1660, 1663, 
1665, 1755, 1843-1855 

Upward, Edward 1780 ` 

Virgil 1604 

Wallace, Horace Binney 1763 

Warren, Robert Penn 1809 

Waugh, Evelyn 1862, 1863 

Welty, Eudora 1809 . 

Wesker, Arnold 1606 

Wesley, John 1596 

Wharton, Edith 1691 

White, Patrick 1577, 1785 

Whitman, Walt 1602, 1770 

Wilde, Oscar 1807 

Williams, Tennessee 1700 

Williams, William Carlos 1776 

Wolfe, Thomas 1800, 1809 

Wordsworth, William: 1717, 1749 

Writing, theory and practice of 1634 

Yeats, William Butler 1686, 1694, 
1704-1714, 1796 

Young, Thomas 1723 . 
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ALPHABET, VIII, June 1964. 


1876. Revell, Peter. “Altarwise by Owl-Light,” pp. 42-61. The ten 
poems in Dylan Thomas’s “Altarwise by owl-light’’ sonnet sequence are a 
stylistic and thematic summation of his death-in-life themes up to 1936, 
while at the same time they introduce an affirmative note of progression 
from the finite world of evil and death to the eternal world of goodness 
and mercy. The sequence is structured around physical and spiritual auto- 
biography, constellational progression, and Freudian, Biblical, and literary 
parallels and allusions. Four main parallels between the poet and Adam, 
Christ and Mary, the sun and Hercules, and male and female sexual 
emblems are harmonized in the conclusion to the sequence, which forms 
the stylistic turning point on which Thomas built his later work. 


, IX, November 1964. 


1877. Thomson, George H. “The Real World of William Golding,” 
pp. 26-33. Golding’s view of reality is that each thing and each individual 
exists in its own right without any necessary relationship to anything else, 
but many of his characters distort reality through ego-projection and then 
attempt to manipulate the illusory distortion. In The Inberitors, the 
reader is forced into supplying the illusions himself since Lok is too 
elemental to have them, while in Lord of the Flies the group of boys, 
caught in illusion, kills Simon who sees reality for what it is. Golding’s 
achievement lies in his ability to show fully and justly how his protagonist 
sees the world, how the world really is, and how it views the protagonist. 

—Frederic J. Masback 


AMERICAN BENEDICTINE REVIEW, XV:3, September 1964. 


1878. Schuster, Sister Mary Faith. “Clothes Philosophy in Gulliver's 
Travels,” pp. 316-326. In “the greatest satire in any language on man’s 
search for identity and perfection,” Jonathan Swift uses clothes symbolism 
to strip man of his pretensions and reclothe him as a Christian. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XV:3, November 1964. 


1879. McTaggart, James. “Rare Travel Accounts,” pp. 18-23. Travel 
literature about America abounds and is worth collecting. Notable 
narratives are Estwick Evans’s tale of his winter hike from New Hampshire 
to Detroit in 1818 and P. Stansbury’s Pedestrian Tour (1822). 


1880. “Dickens's Life of Our Lord,” p. 24. The original Ms of Charles 
Dickens’s Life of Our Lord (1846), a narrative of the Four Gospels 
written for his children’s private perusal, is now permanently located in 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 


1881. North, Paul H., Jr. “Another Note on the A[rmed] Services} 
. E[dition},” p. 25. Maxwell Perkins favored the inclusion of Scribner 
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authors, such as F, Scott Fitzgerald and Thomas Wolfe, in the Armed 
Services Editions. Many Armed Services Editions by authors such as 
Fitzgerald, John Steinbeck, and H. L. Mencken were published simul- 
taneously with the trade editions. 


1882. White, William. “Mr. North{,} Mr. Bruccoli and Fitzgerald,” 
pp. 25-26. Matthew J. Bruccoli, editor of the Fitzgerald Newsletter, 
justifiably objects to Paul North’s assertion that the final, revised version 
of “Babylon Revisited” appeared in The Portable F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(1945). The final version is in the 1960 edition of Taps at Reveille. 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXIII:4, Autumn 1964, 


1883. Brower, Brock. “Of Nothing But Facts,” pp. 613-614, 616, 618. 
The contemporary hunger for “nothing but facts’ leads to intellectual 
chaos. Facts to be meaningful must be shaped and interpreted by the 
literary imagination. To counter barren factuality, a prose form combining 
fact and imagination is being devised. Examples of this “literature of 
fact” are James Baldwin's The Fire Next Time and Ernest Hemingway’s 
The Moveable Feast. Since our functional society condemns as “useless” 
the literary forms of the past, we should give the “literature of fact” our 
support as the best hope for imaginative prose in the future. 


1884. Hassan, Ihab. “Laughter in the Dark: The New Voice in 
American Fiction,” pp. 636-638, 640. The dangers, frustrations, and 
incoherences of modern life have given birth to a new comic spirit in 
American fiction. Ranging in mood from Gothic horror to pure slap- 
stick, the comedy of recent American fiction offers its audience hope of 
regeneration as well as social protest. The serious writer of the future 
must above all avoid substituting blasé wit for a passionate concern for 
life. 

—Henry B. Rule 


ARCHIVUM LINGUISTICUM, XV:2, 1963. 


1885. Posner, Rebecca. “The Use and Abuse of Stylistic Statistics,” pp. 
111-139. Statistical studies of style have been used most successfully in 
the attribution of doubtful texts and could contribute more to the study 
of style. Stylostatistics suffers when the linguistic reality is lost in the 
development of statistically valid formulae. Difficulties in determining 
an adequate sample of text examined and lack of comparative material 
introduce problems. Scant work has been done in syntax, little in 
vocabulary study. 


1886. Koch, Walter. “Some Thoughts on the Semantics of Conjunctions,” 

pp. 140-143. Formulae listed are devised “to describe the meaning 

of conjunctions by means of as few linguistic constants as possible.” 
—Saralyn R. Daly> - 
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ARION, Il:4, Winter 1963. 


1887. Nelson, Robert J. “Tragedy and the Tragic” (rev.-art., Oscar 
Mandel, Definition of Tragedy), pp. 86-95. Mandel stresses inevitability 
and de-emphasizes (as ‘‘post-tragic’) response to the tragic situation by 
actors or spectators. But the tragic is also a relation, “a higher value .. . 
sacrificed to a lesser,” and tragedy as “the artistic embodiment of the 
experience of the tragic” may go beyond the tragic to some vindication or 
reconciliation. In Lear tragedy and the tragic are coterminous; in Ham. 
the tragic is transcended. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


ARTS, II:2, 1962. 


1888. Russell, G. H. “The Evolution of a Poem: Some Reflections on 
the Textual Tradition of Piers Plowman,” pp. 33-46. The B-text of Piers 
Plowman is a poet’s attempt to improve and expand the first version, the 
A-text. Studies by George Kane and Talbot Donaldson confirm that, 
contrary to widely-accepted theory, the B-text is the most corrupt of the 
three versions. A second attempt at revision, the C-text is textually the 
most sound, but poetically the most deficient. The reviser often trans- 
ferred scribal errors from the B-text to the C-text and added new but 
unpolished and unfinished passages. 


1889. Wilkes, G. A. “Meredith and the English Novel,” pp. 62-72. 
Understood correctly, George Meredith may perhaps be restored to his 
former position as a dominant novelist of the later 19th century. The 
larger intellectual system permeating most of his novels considers man’s 
inner drives as acceptable guides. These guides, however, are all too 
often frustrated by conventions and false ideas or respectability. Forging 
the way for a new art of character analysis, Meredith studies “the con- 
cealed workings of the false against the true.” Some of his studies are 
unsuccessful, but he helped turn the novel inward. 

—Menno M. Friesen 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, V:3, Summer 1964. 


1890. [This special issue is devoted entirely to six lectures of Karl 
Shapiro, consisting of remarks about literature arranged alphabetically 
from Aristotle to Yeats, with special emphasis on 20th-century writers. } 


_V:4, Fall 1964. 


1891. Nemerov, Howard. “Two Ways of the Imagination,” pp. 18-41. 
Both Wordsworth and Blake, taking imagination itself as a for 
poetry, faced similar problems, which they approached in different ways. 
By examining the “question of what it means to write works, these two 
poets introduced into poetry something substantively modern, that is, a 
doubt which led them to view their own vocations as problematic.” 
- Blake’s view of nature and imagination may seem, finally, more congenial 
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to the modern world than Wordsworth’s; and, proportionately, Blake’s 
symbolic, difficult Janguage may become progressively more “natural.” 


1892. Soule, George. “The High Cost of Plunging” (rev.-art., Kingsley 
Amis, One Fat Englishman), pp. 106-111. Amis seems to have been 
convinced by his reviewers of a need to “grow up,” to seek the reasons 
for human misery. The result is a book far inferior to Lucky Jim, which 
created whole a convincing vision of a world, however shallow were the 
perceptions of the characters who peopled that world. 


1893. Galler, David. “The Specialization of Robert Graves” (rev.-art., 
Robert Graves, New Poems), pp. 111-115. Graves’s new poems pathet- 
ically serve to feed the Cult of Personality that he has created. The 
mythicized poet and his relationship to the Muse is insisted upon by 
Graves for the consumption of an audience that feeds upon the Cult of 
Personality——“‘poet and audience trapped in a vicious circle.” 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


CEA CRITIC, XXI:6, September 1959. 


1894, Hartung, Charles V. “The Scholar and (Not Versus) the Critic,” 
pp. 1, 8. The following distinctions are pertinent to recent controversy 
over the correct relationship between literary scholarship and literary 
criticism: the scholarship “is concerned primarily with determining the 
exact text . . . and its meaning for both author and reader’; the 
criticism “is concerned primarily with . . . specific interpretation and 
evaluation.” Recorded criticism becomes a part of literary history and, 
therefore, evidence for literary scholarship. Scholar and critic together 
account for a writer's appeal and reputation. 


, XXI:8, November 1959. 


1895. Morton, Richard K. “Factors in Modern Language Mutations,” 
pp. 5-6. Mass media, commercial enterprises, sports, and drama strongly 
influence the constantly mutating American language. Purity and stability 
are at stake. The psychology behind this mutation is the absence of a 
“market for the old-fashioned stiff correctness of formal language” and 
the presence of a vigorous and complex way of life that “pours ideas, 
actions, concepts into so many new fields, that there is no time to 
stabilize expressions or maintain dignities.” 


, XXII:1, January 1960. 


1896. Campbell, Harry. “Conflicting Metaphors: A Poem by A. E, 
Housman,” p. 4. Two defects weaken “The Immortal Part”: bones are at 
first adult and then unexplainedly embryonic; the final note of pity for 
tragic man is “inappropriately attributed in the middle of the poem . . 
to the rebellious bones themselves.” 
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, XXII:2, February 1960. 


_ 1897. Moss, Leonard. “Transitional Devices in Henry James,” pp. 1, 
6, 12. James’s The Portrait of a Lady illustrates the principle that “the 
key to sophisticated exposition lies in the proper handling of transitional 
devices.” Five devices predominate: “repetition of subjects, using the 
same words, synonyms, or pronouns; repetition of the object (or last 
words) of one sentence in the subject (or first words) of the next, using 
the same words, synonyms, or pronouns; repetition of key terms... ; 
transitional words . . . ; and parallel grammatical structure.” 


| XXII:3, March 1960. 


1898. Rein, David. “Hamlet’s Self-Knowledge,” pp. 8, 9. For 300 years 
the most excellent of literary critics have been unable to explain why 
Hamlet delayed killing Claudius because ‘Shakespeare did not make the 
matter unequivocally clear.” Hamlet himself does not know the answer. 
Surpassing the conventional psychology of his age Shakespeare knew what 
only recently we have come to learn: men are frequently ignorant of the 
real reasons for their behavior. 


, XXII:6, September 1960. 


1899, Gerhard, Friedrich. “Erosion of Values in Twain’s Humor,” pp. 
1, 7, 8. No attempt at explaining Twain’s development from “a good- 
humored entertainer into a deterministic pessimist” should ignore the 
propensities inherent in the sententious literary technique he favored 
from the start. “What was there to prevent Twain from pricking bigger 
and better soap-bubbles until he had punctured the rounded world to the 
core and found ‘the damned human race’ irredeemable?” Thus his 
“technique of humor became a cancerous habit of laughing any and all 
values to pieces.” 

—David Osborne 


CORNHILL, No. 1042, Winter 1964/65. 


1900. Knight, Laura. “W. H. Davies,” pp. 282-292. [This reminiscence 
is, mainly, of the summer of 1922, which Davies spent with the Knights 
in their country home in Cornwall. It reveals aspects of Davies's simple 
character: his childlike fear of the dark, his love of little creatures, and his 
concern for proprieties. | 

—Robert Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VI1:4, Winter 1964. 


1901. Empson, William. “The Ancient Mariner,” pp. 298-319. The 

power of Coleridge’s poem comes from its ability to separate, yet combine, 

two distinct levels of meaning—the outside, evoking Coleridge’s research 

in maritime history, and the inside, an exploration of: neurotic guilt 
growing out of Coleridge’s own religious and emotional state. 
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1902. Wain, John. ‘Theodore Roethke,” pp. 322-338. The strength of 
Roethke’s poetry comes from his artistic integrity, his evangelical qualities, 
and his “continual spontaneous overflowings of thankfulness.” His poetic 
inadequacy comes from his detachment from external life, which creates 
a lack of “a sense of total participation in life.” 


1903. Williams, Raymond. “Thomas Hardy,” pp. 341-351. Although 
many critics treat Hardy patronizingly as a rough, unschooled man of the 
soil, he is actually part of a major series of English novelists, running 
from Dickens and George Eliot to Hardy and D. H. Lawrence, whose 
concern with social history is their chief contribution. 


1904. Lucie-Smith, Edward. “A Murderous Art?” pp. 355-363. Con- 
temporary, personal poetry is the result of a “false and unfruitful 
relationship between society and the poet,” in which the poet’s role is 
thrust upon him. A return to the impersonality of historical poetry might 
serve to correct much that is weak in modern poetry. 

-——Fred Erisman 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIV:2, Summer 1964. 


1905. Winks, Robin W. “Henry Adams’ Philosophy of History,” pp. 
199-204. Henry Adams’s philosophy of history was based on a sequence 
of vital forces rather than of time, space, and event. 


1906. Booth, Michael R. “The Drankard’s Progress: Nineteenth-Century 
Temperance Drama,” pp. 205-212. The enthusiasm and determination of 
the 19th-century temperance movement is best evidenced in its own 
creative literature, the most extreme and violent of which is its melodrama. 

x —Keith Rinehart 


DICKENSIAN, LX:342, Winter 1964. 


1907. Collins, Philip. “Dickens on Keeley the Comedian,” pp. 5-10. 
Keeley who played in a dramatization of Nicholas Nickleby was the subject 
of an All the Year Round article by Dickens and Herman Merivale. 
{ Article is reprinted. | 


1908. Carlton, William J. “In the Blacking Warehouse,” pp. 11-16. 
Dickens exaggerated the influence of the blacking warehouse in his 
career. He was a friend to James Lammert, the owner of one and possibly 
a source of material for Dombey and Son. 


1909. Peyrouton, N. C. “Some Boston Abolitionists on Boz,” pp. 20-26. 
The Weston sisters [excerpts from whose letters are reprinted], who were 
anti-slavery supporters of W. L. Garrison, accepted Dickens’s criticism of 
the hypocrisy of a republic’s toleration of slavery in American Notes and 
approved his sympathy with abolition. 
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1910. Deneau, Daniel P. “Pip’s Age and Other Notes on Great Expect- 
ations,” pp. 27-29. Pip’s visits to Miss Havisham must occur in one year; 
he goes to London earlier than it appears from references, and Dickens 
is indefinite about his growing up. Jaggers’s reputation is not harmonized 
with facts known about him in Estella’s mother’s case. 


1911. Morley, Malcolm. “Pickwick on Horseback,” pp. 33-38. Drama- 
tizations of Pickwick were The Pickwick Club, Sam Weller, Henry 
Irving’s Pickwick (a four-act comedy), Pickwick (an opera), and also a- 
comic cantata, comic opera, and an equestrian version. 


1912. Woodings, R. B. “A Cancelled Passage in Hard Times,” pp. 42- 
43. [Reprints deletions from the printed version of. Hard Times that 
appear in the Ms in the Forster Collection. } 


1913. Bart, Barry D. “George Silverman’s Explanation,” pp. 48-51. In 
this story, a late one, guilt appears in the hero as well as in the world 
at large, and this theme contrasts with Dickens’s earlier treatment of inno- 
cents thrown unaware into an evil world. People misunderstand Silver- 
man's selflessness but not his usefulness to them. Jasper in Edwin Drood 
similarly has trouble accepting his thwarted love. However, Silverman, 
unlike Jasper, finds peace in humility and ambition. ; 


1914. Warner, John R. “Dickens Looks at Homer,” pp. 52-54. Parallels 
exist between Telemachus’s seeking a father and Pip’s guest in Great 
Expectations. Penelope and Miss Havisham hold back time because of 
suitors; Peisistratus and Herbert introduce the hero to social ways; Estella 
and Athena inspire the hero to acquire manners and motivate his actions. 


1915. Perkins, George. “Death by Spontaneous Combustion in Marryat, 
Melville, Dickens, Zola and Others,” pp. 57-63. Similar accounts of 
death by spontaneous combustion, criticized in Bleak House, are found 
in Charles B. Brown, Captain Marryat, Zola, Washington Irving, Melville, 
de Quincey, and Mark Twain. The Gentleman's Magazine in 1736 and 
1746 carried stories whose similarity to the fictional accounts suggests a 
common tradition. 


, LX:343, Spring 1964. 


1916. Carlton, William J. “ “Who Was the Lady? ” pp. 68-77. Eleanor 
Christian, who reported personal incidents of Dickens's early life, knew 
him at Broadstairs and elsewhere, but, despite his rebuffing her coldly 
Jater, was not vindictive in revealing details. 


1917. Peyrouton, N. C. “Dickens and the Chartists, I,” pp. 78-88. 
Though the Chartists praised Dickens’s support of the working man 
(1843-4) and though he had sympathy for some of their leaders and 
. spoke at a meeting in support of T. S. Duncombe, Household Narrative 
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attacked George W. M. Reynolds upon his espousal of Chartism in the 
50’s. Despite his conservatism, Dickens was cool to government prepara- 
tions against Chartism in 1848. 


1918. Collins, Philip. “Inspector Bucket Visits the Princess Puffer,” 
pp. 88-90. In Edwin Drood appear details of Dickens's visit in company 
with Charley Field (Inspector Bucket of Bleak House) in 1869 to 
Opium Sal. In ED Princess Puffer may have been ruined by Jasper, and 
her real age is suggested by Sal, who from the effects of opium seemed to 
be 80 but was actually 26. 


1919. Morley, Malcolm. “Revelry by Night,” pp. 97-102. Boz’s sketch, 
“Making a Night of It,” may arise from boasting done by a fellow law- 
clerk with Dickens. The City Theatre mentioned in it had a long history 
as chapel, and a serious and popular theater. Dickens may have used it 
in earlier pieces. James Anderson records his own participation in a 
riotous evening at The Rookery, a low dive. | 


1920. Easson, Angus. “Dickens’s Household Words, and a Double 
Standard,” pp. 104-114. Dickens’s standards for journalistic fiction were 
determined by circulation. His own “A Madman’s MS” in Pickwick 
Papers offers a harmless explanation for madness while permitting 
audience horror to be aroused over an uncontrollable disease. In a story 
by Emily Jolly in Household Words, Dickens suppressed the ending 
involving the death of a boorish husband and had it altered so as to save 
him. Dombey and Son uses a similar happy ending after exaggerated 
tension. Great Expectations has an unhappy ending only because of a 
more serious audience. Dickens had a double standard: one for his 
serious work and one for magazine copy. He helped lower popular 
standards. 


1921. Roulet, Ann. “A Comparative Study of Nicholas Nickleby and 
Bleak House,” pp. 117-124. There is an advance from NN to BH in 
three areas: the deeper probing of symbols, the use of linking imagery 
and the conception of plot structure in the novel as a whole, and a sense 
of the wrongs of life as countered by Christian goodness and love. 


1922.. Thompson, Leslie M. “The Masks of Pride in Our Mutual 
Friend,” pp. 124-128. This novel wishes to strip men of masks and 
reveal their true nature. False pride covers weaknesses and is a source of 
pity, selfishness, social pressure, and superficiality. True pride also 
appears. Twemlow champions it at the end by asking if the fashionable 
dinner party can distinguish between true and false pride. 


, LX:344, Autumn 1964. 


1923. Collins, Philip. “Dickens's Reading,” pp. 136-151. From dis- 
cussions of books in Dickens’s letters, speeches, essays, and recorded - 
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conversations it appears that he made few references to poets, except 
Shakespeare. He knew Scott’s novels, the Romantic essayists, and 19th- 
century historians but was not enthusiastic about history. He admired 
Carlyle, Tennyson, George Eliot, Washington Irving, and Poe, published 
Mrs. Gaskel! and Collins, but had little respect for Trollope. He made few 
informative remarks on philosophy. Though read in medicine and 
psychology, he was indifferent or hostile to scientific controversies. Few 
of his characters are intellectuals. 


1924. Peyrouton, N. C. “Dickens and the Chartists, H,” pp. 152-161. 
The Chartist newspapers, The Northern Star and Reynolds’s Weekly 
Newspaper, though initially responsive to Dickens, attacked him after 
his Household Narrative peppered Chartism, especially one of its leaders, 
Feargus [sic} O'Connor. In 1853 Dickens answered personal attacks 
but was by then beating a dying horse. [Editorials from 1851 in The 
Household Narrative are reprinted. } 


1925. Pederson, Winifred J. “Jo in Bleak House,” pp. 162-167. Jo is 
involved in the total plot because what affects paupers affects the upper 
classes. Lady Dedlock’s ostracism is symbolized in Jo. In his condition 
he is an incomplete human being and yet, though familiar with injustice, 
has ethical values and is seeking enlightenment even at his death. 


1926. Vasta, Edward. “Great Expectations and The Great Gatsby,” pp. 
167-172. Gatsby and Pip are pre-occupied with self-improving attempts 
to meet the requirements imposed by their dreams. The nearer they come 
to realization, the further they diminish the heroes morally. Daisy and 
Estella are incarnations of dreams, symbols of Romantic temperament, 
and yet agents of a materialistic culture. The dreams collapse when Daisy 
and Estella marry. Both novelists use double visions of the hero. 


1927. Deneau, Daniel P. - “The Brother-Sister Relationship in Hard 
Times,” pp. 173-177, The Gradgrind regime dams up normal! channels 
of affection. Though Tom is redeemed by his love for his sister, Louisa, 
she becomes an object of both sexual and maternal love. Dickens uses 
subtle psychological means to stress the moral dangers of Gradgrindism. 


1928. Gibson, John W. “The Old Curiosity Shop: The Critical 
Allegory,” pp. 178-183. A continuous symbolic parallelism of warring 
virtue and vice is created with the actual character relations in OCS. 
The pilgrim, Nell, represents the pursuit of purity by evildoers, and yet 
the oppressed can liberate her oppressors. The magnified emotions and 
pathology of the characters bring the allegory into focus; at the same time, 
the action begins internally and is spawned from the characters. 

—R. E. Wiehe 
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ENGLISH AND GERMANIC STUDIES, VI, 1957. 


1929. Stanley, E. G. “Some Notes on The Owl and the Nightingale,” 
pp. 30-63. A satisfactory reading of this poem demands closer attention 
to the verbal surface than is typically evidenced in scholarly discussion. 
The language of the poem should be more completely referred to the 
linguistic environment from which it emerged. 


1930. Thomson, R. L. “Three Etymological Notes,” pp. 79-91. Apropos 
of Beowulf, the much-discussed word “eoletes”’ may be inferred to 
mean roughly “a going” or “a journey,” if one bears in mind Celtic ana- 
logues to this word. On the other hand, the word “hran” should not be 
thought of as an etymological analogue of the word “hron.” Finally, the 
dental preterite of Anglo-Saxon is perhaps to be explained as an expansion 
of a second singular perfect form, now lost to us. 


1931. Le Page, R. B. “A Rhythmical Framework for the Five Types,” 
pp. 92-103. The systems of scansion of both Sievers and Pope are too 
rigid to do justice to the complexity and sophistication of Anglo-Saxon 
metrics, though Pope’s musical approach provides a useful point of 
departure for further analysis. Pope errs in assuming that Anglo-Saxon 
measures are consistently isochronous, for to so read them requires much 
forcing of the metrical phrases into arbitrary patterns. 


, VII, 1961. [Series discontinuous | 


1932. Binns, A. L. “Ohtheriana VI: Ohthere’s Northern Voyage,” pp. 
43-52. Instead of berating this voyager for his ignorance of Scandinavian 
geography or his questionable knowledge of sailing, “we should admire an 
extremely prudent and skilful mariner who in the light of a vague general 
knowledge of the area, and a very good knowledge of the wind systems of 
the North Sea and Norwegian Coast, chose the. only conditions for his 
voyage in which it could reasonably be carried through.” 


1933. Stanley, E. G. “An Inedited Nativity Sermon from Worcester,” 
pp. 53-79. Ms Q. 29 in the Chapter Library of Worcester Cathedral 
contains an until now unnoticed sermon in English, here dated, glossed, 
and edited for the first time. 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES, VIII, 1963. (formerly Exglish 
and Germanic Studies) 


1934. Enkvist, N. E. “New Words in Roger Barlow's Brief Summe of 
Geographie (1541),” pp. 6-23. Spanish loanwords begin to appear 
frequently in English during the latter part of the 16th century, as a 
result of interest on the part of the English in the “exploration, trade, 
literature, and civilization” of Spain. Barlow’s work is a useful index of 
this particular case of cultural borrowing. 


ea 


1935. Horgan, A. G. “Beowulf, Lines 224-25,” pp. 24-29. The con- 
troversial word “eoletes” should be regarded as a legitimate part of the 
Anglo-Saxon lexicon and not as a scribal error. Etymological reconstruc- 
tion suggests that the word probably had an ambiguous meaning for an 
Anglo-Saxon audience, denoting either “confluence of waters” or “ocean 
stream.” 

— James F. Scott 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1957. 


1936. Abrams, M. H. “Belief and the Suspension of Disbelief” 
(reprinted from University of Toronto Quarterly, January 1958), pp. 
1-30. [Abstracted in AES, 1:3, March 1958, Item 417, under the title, 
“Belief and Disbelief.’’] 


1937. Bush, Douglas. “Tradition and Experience,” pp. 31-52. The 
greatest works of literature would be inconceivable if the author had 
assumed an air of moral neutrality. But a work of literature cannot be 
meaningful to readers who do not share the artist’s particular religious 
framework if the artist does not possess a “vision of perfection {that} 
embraces also a vision of earth and the natural man.” The greatest works 
of Sophocles, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton extend 
beyond the particular creed and personality of the author and grow out 
of the general human experience. | 


1938, Brooks, Cleanth. “Implications of an Organic Theory of Poetry,” 
pp. 53-79. The problem of belief in literature is connected with the 
theory of duality in literature: matter and form. I. A. Richards and Max 
Eastman find the value of poetry in the state effected by it in the reader. 
John Crowe Ransom and Yvor Winters demand a correspondence between 
the beliefs of the poet and those of the reader. The contextual theory of 
poetry suggests that a poem maintains a coherence within itself that can 
be accepted as meaningful in terms of human experience even by one 
who does not share the values involved. Poetry thus retains relevance 
to reality without having to correspond to the reader’s philosophy. 


1939. Ong, Walter J. “Voice as a Summons for Belief,” pp. 80-105. 
Communication is the bridging of the gap between one interiority and 
another. Voice is fundamentally role-playing, for another within the 
speaker participates in the experience and hears him. Literature is an 
extension of this role-playing activity, and the personae through whom the 
author speaks enhance communication. The belief involved in literature 
is not the belief “that” of experience, but the belief “in” of faith. The 
reader may not agree with the details in a work, but he believes in the 
voice behind the mask that may say something worthwhile into which the 
details may be fitted. 
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1940. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Collaboration of Vision in the Poetic 
Act: The Religious Dimension” (reprinted from Cross Currents, Spring 
1957, and the Christian Scholar, December 1957), pp. 106-138. In an 
age of great attention to the poem as an entity in itself, its reality being 
only the word complex of which it consists, Jacques Maritain reminds us 
of the primacy of the artist’s poetic vision over the medium he works in. 
The work of art is intimately bound up in and prompted by the artist's 
deepest convictions; literature is at once an expression of the culture and 
religion of the artist. Literary critics must take these facts into considera- 
tion if they are to render an adequate account. 


1941. Martz, Louis L. ‘Wallace Stevens: The World as Meditation,” 
pp- 139-165. Wallace Stevens, seemingly dissatisfied with his earlier 
poetic self, developed a process of meditation in his poetry akin to that 
known to John Donne and found in the Jesuit exercises. Stevens refers to 
the use of “saintly exercises” in an essay written about 1937. His own 
technique can be observed in his poem, “The World of Meditation.” 
The faculties of the imagination extend the object through metaphor, 
using sensory experience as a base for a construct embodying the whole 
of human experience. 

—A. Leah Jansky 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIII:9, December 1964. 


1942. Mengeling, Marvin E. “Characterization in ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ ” 
pp. 643-646. Irving individualizes Rip by showing him in relation to the 
landscape and to other people; nevertheless, he is pictured somewhat 
abstractly. Other characters, notably Dame Van Winkle, are painted 
altogether as caricatures. Irving is picturing a world in transition, and 
his characters represent “abstract forces.” Rip, fleeing from the Dame, 
who lashes out at whatever is impractical and imaginative, represents the 
old life that is no longer possible. In the end, the transition is complete. 
After his long sleep, Rip finds that his wife’s stance has been adopted by 
the whole village. 

: —Lawrence. H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, 1:4, June 1964. 


1943. Candelaria, Frederick. ‘“‘Garsecg’ in Beowulf,’ pp. 243-244. 
Garsecg or “spear warrior” probably alludes not to Neptune but to the 
narwhal. N 


1944, Wilson, William S. “Exegetical Grammar in the House of Fame,” 
pp. 244-248. The medieval exegetical grammar that guided interpreta- 
tion and imitation of a poem is rejected by Chaucer in Book I of the 
House of Fame. Chaucer's version of the Aeneid in this book is a delib- 
erate comedy, demonstrating the shortcomings of that grammar’s pre- 
scribed translation, soliloquy, moral disquisition, and paraphrase. 
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1945. Silva, Daniel S., Jr. “Chaucer's Friars: Swans or Swains? Sum- 
moner’s Tale, D 1930,” pp. 248-250. Swan in Chaucer's text should be 
translated swain. 


1946. Jeremy, Sister Mary. ““Leggis A-Lery’ Piers Plowman,” pp. 250- 
252. A game played today by schoolgirls in both England and the United 
States, “one, two, three O’Leary . . . ,”” may be preserving the alery of 
Piers Plowman. 


1947. Sanderson, James L. “An Unnoted Text of Nashe’s “The Choise of 
Valentines, ” pp. 252-253. A Ms miscellany in the Philip and A.S.W. 
Rosenbach Foundation Museum, Ms 1083/15, is quite unlike R. B. 
McKerrow’s text of “The Choise of Valentines’ by Thomas Nashe, and 
may be an early version of a poem that Nashe used. 


1948. Levy, Robert H. “The Date of The Badger in the Fox-Trap,” pp. 
253-256. Edmund Malone’s dating the appearance of John Dean's poem 
as July 8, 1681, is supported by internal evidence. 


1949. Ringler, Richard N. “Two Dryden Notes,” pp. 256-261. The 
“Sphere of Chrystal” in Dryden’s “PROLOGUE, to the University of 
Oxford, 1674,” is not Spenser’s ‘Magick Glass” (F. Q. II, ii, 19) but 
Archimedes’s sphere. John Wilkins’s Mathematicall Magick (1648) is 
the source of several passages in Dryden’s early poems. 


1950. Briickmann, Patricia. ‘“Pope’s Shock and the Count of Gabalis,” 
pp. 261-262. The explanation for Ariel’s guarding Belinda’s lapdog 
may be found in Pope’s source for the supernatural machinery of the 
Rape of the Lock—-Montfaucon de Villars’s Le Comte de Gabalis. 


1951. Brown, William J. “‘Gulliver’s Passage on the Dutch Amboyna,” 
pp. 262-264. The significance of the name of the Dutch ship Amboyna 
was not lost on Swift’s English readers; the name recalled a 1623 Dutch 
“massacre” of English traders at Amboyna in the East Indies. To Samuel 
Purchas, John Milton, and John Dryden, the name recalled the infamy 
of the Dutch. 


1952. Peterson, Leland D. “On the Keen Appetite for Perpetuity of 
Life,” pp. 265-267. In his Long Livers (1722), Robert Samber expresses 
Gulliver's hopes for earthly immortality and suggests that the secret of 
rejuvenation and prolongation of life may someday be discovered. 


1953. Dudley, Fred A. “Dating the Term ‘Lake School,” pp. 267-270. 
The NED dates the earliest appearance of “Lake school” and “Lake 
poetry” as 1817; however, in the Edinburgh Review, the expression dates 
back at least as early as 1812. 
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1954. Ganzel, Dewey. “Samuel Clemens, Sub Rosa Correspondent,” pp. 
270-273. Three additional and hitherto unidentified letters were written 
by Samuel Clemens to the New York Herald during his 1867 jaunt 
aboard the Quaker City. These letters are anonymous because of his 
exclusive contract with the New York Tribune. 


1955. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “In Defense of Arabella: A Note 
on Jude the Obscure,” pp. 274-280. The allegorical symbolism of Hardy’s 
Arabella as a coarse and predatory animal is too limiting: she is objec- 
tively and realistically portrayed as spirited, perceptive, and good-natured 
as well as selfish, vulgar, and passionate. 


1956. Timko, Michael. “H. G. Wells and ‘The Most Unholy Trade,’ ” 
pp. 280-284. Wells in his fiction makes frequent reference to the 
theater. He not only criticizes settings and characters in the ‘‘Stageland” 
of Henry Arthur Jones and Arthur Wing Pinero, but also suggests that 
“there’s a good deal of money in a play” he might someday write. 


1957. Schwartz, Elias. “Ransom’s ‘Bells for John Whiteside’s Daugh- 
ter, ” pp. 284-285. R. P. Warren’s interpretation of Ransom’s poem is 
mistaken in that the speaker does not come to accept the death of the child 
but instead shows his grief to be intensified. 


1958. Friedman, Albert B. “Forster, Dostoevsky, Akutagawa and ‘St. 
Peter and His Mother,’” pp. 286-291. The persons of the Dwas court 
to whom E. M. Forster retold the story of the wicked woman and the 
onion from The Brothers Karamazov were deeply—and, to Forster, unpre- 
dictably—appreciative. Akutagawa Ryunosuke’s “The Spider Web,” 
an artistically improved version with a Buddhist setting, indicates the 
special appeal of the tale to Forster’s Oriental listeners. 


1959. Kane, Patricia. “Place of Abomination: A Reading of Fitz- 
gerald’s “Valley of Ashes, ” pp. 291-295. The dumping ground at the 
beginning of the second chapter of The Great Gatsby has evoked com- 
parisons with T. S. Eliots The Waste Land, It also recalls the city dump 
outside Jerusalem, a once-fertile valley become a wasteland through the 
worship of Moloch and other false gods and hence a hell (Gehenna). 
Indeed, characters in the novel are modern-day Molochs who make a 
pleasant valley “the type of hell.” 

—O. W. Frost 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLV:4, August 1964. 


1960. Simon, Irène. “Tillotson’s Barrow,” pp. 273-288. In the three 
volumes of Barrow’s sermons he edited,- Tillotson made insignificant 
alterations in Vol. I; altered, transferred, inserted, and cancelled sentences 
in Vol. II in a fairly justifiable manner; and divided a number of con- 
tinuous texts into separate sermons in Vol. III. The division of the second . 
sermon on ‘Industry’ was a real error. His alterations in some cases may 
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have been based on Mss no longer extant, as Barrow frequently revised his 
sermons. Tillotson was a good editor, and may no longer be said to have 
tampered with Barrow’s works. | 


1961. Stoehr, Taylor. “Syntax and Poetic Form in Milton’s Sonnets,” pp. 
289-301. An examination of the syntactic structure of five of Milton’s 
sonnets (II, XVI, XVIII, XIX, XXII) illustrates Milton’s power to 
“adjust syntactic and poetic form” so as to deepen “the significance of the 
bare words.” The linguistic concepts of “juncture” can be used to show 
that Milton employed syntactic forms to embody and restrain the 
expression of intense feeling. Such a linguistic approach to poetry requires 
an adequate and accurate terminology that is meaningfully employed. 


1962. Calderwood, James L. “Parody in “The Pardoner’s Tale, ” pp. 
302-309. In the head-link the gentlefolk reject the Host’s suggestion 
that the Pardoner should tell a ribald tale. The Pardoner feels that they 
have not accepted him in spite of his efforts to make the impression of 
being a jolly companion. He now deliberately magnifies his villainy to 
shock them and to make them think that he is less bad than he makes 
himself out to be. In the benediction he exaggerates his decency to 
confirm his previous parody. In the epilogue the Pardoner does not try 
to pry open the pilgrims’ purses. His mistake consists in selecting the 
Host to take part in the joke. 


1963. Millgate, Jane. “Short Story into Novel: Faulkner's Reworking of 
‘Gold Is Not Always, ” pp. 310-317. “Gold Is Not Always” was first a 
short story and was later reworked thematically into the “novel,” Go 
Down, Moses, as a comparison of the versions shows. The key figure, 
the Negro Lucas Beauchamp, speaks more correctly (unlike his son-in- 
law, George) in the novel, is called “Mister,” is less generally subservient, 
and is made a near kinsman of the white man, Edmonds. This alters the 
central concern of the two versions, which in the “novel” becomes the 
relationship between the “white and Negro branches of the McCaslin 
family.” Lucas becomes the “concrete manifestation” of the McCaslin 
refinements and of their sin against the land. Faulkner’s reworking of 
this one story points to the wholeness of his conception of Go Down, 
Moses. 


, &LV:5, October 1964. 


1964. Cook, David J. “A Woman Killed with Kindness: An Un- 
Shakespearian Tragedy,” pp. 353-372. Heywood, misinterpreted by most 
critics, is markedly un-Shakespearean in using unexceptional people in 
simple situations for tragic expression. Anne, the protagonist of A 
Woman, is at worst weak, betrayed by passion, but remains fully true to 
herself to the end. Wendoll is neither villain nor cynic. Frankford’s 
tragedy is his ordinariness—and the profoundly bewildered compromise 
-he makes with his emotions. Both Anne and Frankford finally reach self- 
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knowledge. The second plot illustrates the “charity” (not “chastity’’) 
theme of the main plot. What is actual and domestic becomes tragic 
through concentration. The play remains modern and deserves being 
staged. 


1965. Pierson, Robert M. “The Meter of “The Listeners,’ ” pp. 373-381. 
Discussion of a poem’s meter requires an acceptable theory of meter cover- 
ing the patterns of syllables, the variations and the function of these, here 
offered. Walter de la Mare’s “The Listeners” is more effective when 
read with four-beat rather than three-beat lines. His finest effects are 
gained by “adjacent stressed syllables” and multi-syllabic unstressed units. 
The odd lines of the poem are more free, the even more regular. 
—David Wilkinson 
—J. Boswinkel 


ESQUIRE, LXII:6, December 1964. 


1966. Delacorte, Valerie. “GBS in Filmland,” pp. 150-151, 153, 288- 
292. From the mid-20’s, when Gabriel Pascal met Shaw for the first time, 
to Shaw’s death in 1950, the two men liked and respected each other, and 
Pascal was the one man whom Shaw permitted to film his plays. In their 
filming, Shaw took an interest, suggesting actors and actresses for specific 
parts, attending shooting sessions, and twice appearing on the screen, 
once to introduce the film and once, unexpectedly, to join a crowd scene. 
Pascal amply fulfilled his promise of 1938 to Shaw that he would make 
a fortune for both of them, though Shaw profited more than did Pascal 
and with far less difficulty, as Pascal had the task, not always easy, of 
finding backers. 


1967, O’Connor, Frank. ‘“‘Quarreling with Yeats: A Friendly Recollec- 
tion,” pp. 157, 221, 224, 225, 232. Joining Yeats on the Board of the 
Abbey Theatre, O’Connor found that “casual disagreement” would be 
replaced by regular matrimonial-type battles, from differences over Lennox 
Robinson’s productions of Irish plays to F. R. Higgins’s apparently 
deliberate creating of bad feeling between the pair. 


1968. “The Far Side of Zelda Fitzgerald,” pp. 158-159. Six paintings 
by Zelda Fitzgerald [reproduced here in color} reflect the world as she 
recalled it during her decline; five quotations from her writings and one 
passage of a letter from Scott form a prose accompaniment. 


1969. Hearne, Laura Guthrie. “A Summer with F. Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 
160-165, 232, 236, 237, 240, 242, 246, 250, 252, 254-258, 260. The 
diary kept by Mrs. Hearne in Asheville from June to September 1935, 
when she served Fitzgerald “as secretary, companion, nurse, and confi- 
dential agent” (prefatory statement by Matthew J. Bruccoli) parallels 
The Crack-Up, revealing a man both weak and strong, lonely and pitiable, 
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who seeks solace in drink and sex, perceives his weaknesses and fights 
them and accepts his responsibilities to his wife and daughter. During 
these months Fitzgerald carried on a love affair whose progress he shared 
with Mrs. Hearne along with his judgments on literary matters: his 
preference for novel-writing (to that of short stories), his advice to 
would-be writers (‘Listen to how people talk”), his praise of Willa 
Cather, Edith Wharton, Thomas Wolfe (with reservations), and Ernest 
Hemingway, and his estimation of Gatsby (written when sober) as his 
best work. 


, LXIII:1, January 1965. 


1970. Innes, Michael. “Death as a Game,” pp. 55-56. The well-written 
detective novel continues to follow the classical conventions for the genre, 
shutting out the real world of guilt and misery that a Dostoevsky might 
explore. The characters in this kind of fiction are never examined as 
characters are in good novels, nor can they “be made very interesting in 
themselves,” although a superficial kind of amusement is possible in their 
presentation. The great task faced by the writer of detective fiction is to 
obtain novelty and ingenuity, in which task he faces a law of diminishing 
returns, the reader becoming less gratified as the writer becomes more 
ingenious. Alertness for new gimmicks is essential for the writer of 
detective fiction. 


, LXIII:2, February 1965. 


1971. Newman, David, and Robert Benton. ‘The Basic Library of 
Trash,” pp. 78-79, 126-127. Sixty-six titles, fiction and non-fiction, are 
“the classic trash books . . . trash because they have, with few exceptions, 
no literary distinction.” On the shelf simply because they were fun to 
read, not because their owners intend rereading them, they include The 
Good Earth, Gone with the Wind, Ivanhoe, Frankenstein, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, and Pamela. 


, LXIII:4, April 1965. 


1972. Meeske, Marilyn. “Memoirs of a Female Pornographer,” pp. 112- 
115. Whereas ten years ago the Olympia Press of Paris sought to produce 
as many erotic books a year as possible to satisfy a single reading public, 
today the specialized pornographic press is disappearing as, increasingly, 
fewer bans exist on what is publishable and other publishers help to 
satisfy the demand. Then, “practically everyone” was writing pornography 
to experiment, particularly with language. From this milieu the Beats 
first emerged—-Corso, Ginsberg, and Burroughs specifically. In Henry 
Miller the pornographic first merged with the literary and philosophic. 

—John S. Phillipson 
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ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS, XXX, 1960. 


1973. Williamson, Henry. “Some Nature Writers and Civilization,” pp. 
1-18. Richard Jefferies’s writings were probably affected by his suffering 
and illness, which ended his life at 38. His works sometimes reveal the 
intense, perfervid awareness of the senses that the continuing illness seems 
to have intensified. W. H. Hudson never met Jefferies, but he liked his 
work and asked to be buried near him. Jefferies would probably have 
judged the present age of “idleness” a step in the direction of a fuller 
life. 


1974. Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. “ ‘Much Exposed to Authors, ” pp. 
19-35. The Duke of Wellington was the subject of a great body of 
literature during his own lifetime. [Here is a brief survey of the response 
of his own contemporaries in literature. ] 


1975. Stevenson, Lionel. “George du Maurier and the Romantic Novel,” 
pp. 36-54. George du Maurier, who was praised so as an artist by James 
in 1883 when du Maurier was 50 years old, must, when we look at the 
fiction he later wrote, be ranged with the opponents of James on the 
question of the role of the novel. He is clearly and fully a romantic 
novelist, not a realistic one. 


1976. Haley, William. “John Meade Falkner,” pp. 55-67. Although 
Falkner’s other works reveal little more than a remarkable talent for 
telling a story and an interest in ghost stories, The Nebuly Coat brings 
this businessman-storyteller from mere good craftsmanship very near 
to artistry. 


1977. Birkenhead, The Earl of. “Kipling and the Vermont Feud,” pp. 
85-101. After his American friend Wolcott Balestier’s death, Kipling 
married Balestier’s sister and soon went to live in Vermont on Balestier 
land. There Kipling was happy and worked well, but a family feud 
between Kipling’s wife Caroline and her brother Beatty Balestier, finally 
drew Kipling into open conflict with Balestier. He threatened Kipling and 
thereby provoked a criminal charge and a public hearing in court, a 
consequence that drove the retiring Kipling from the country in despond- 
ency and distraction. This series of events seems to have determined that 
Kipling would spend the rest of ‘his life in England rather than in 
America. 


1978. Hamilton, George Rostrevor. “Poetry and Life: The ‘Critics’ 
Failure,” pp. 102-114. Poetry is not an imitation of life, a copy of some 
reality outside itself. It is self-sufficient, seeks nothing beyond itself. 
And it arises out of a creative sensitivity to language—to sound and 
rhythm, which are the heart of poetry. But none of this implies that 
poetry is not related to “life.” For the simple fact is that the experience 
of contemplation, of meditation, of recreation of the past, of creation of. 
poetry, is a very central part of the life one actually lives. 
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1979. Roberts, Sydney. “Max Beerbohm,” pp. 115-129. Drama critic, 
humorist, caricaturist, satirist, literary critic—Max Beerbohm was a man 
of many talents and facets. 


1980. Gillett, Eric. “The English Literary Scene, 1954,” pp. 130-146. 
[This is a very personal excursus over the entire body of contemporary 
letters, along whose way biographies and biographers, histories and 
historians, travel literature and travelers, dramas and dramatists, and 


poetry and poets (and non-poets) are mentioned and generally assessed. | 
—-Wayne Dodd 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVII:3, July-September 1964. 


1981. Danchin, Pierre. “Du Nouveau sur Francis Thompson, Prosateur 
et Critique,” pp. 225-240. The Rev. T. L. Connolly devoted most of his 
academic life to the study of Francis Thompson; in his last book before 
his death (The Real Robert Louis Stevenson & Other Essays), he did an 
important service in identifying and reprinting much critical work that 
Thompson had contributed to periodicals. From this collection it is clear 
that as a critic Thompson had considerable intelligence, modesty, honesty, 
and, above all, probity. (In French) 


1982. Talon, Henri A. “Le Comique, le Tragique et le Romanesque dans 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” pp. 241-261. The Ordeal is frequently 
criticized for its formlessness, which results largely from Meredith’s 
attempt to fuse comedy, tragedy, and romance in order to suggest the 
complexity of existence. Unfortunately these three modes are incom- 
patible; the temporal and eternal concerns of the novel tend to cancel 
one another out. (In French) 


1983. King, Bruce. “Thoreau’s Walden,” pp. 262-268. Thoreau realized 
the tedium and purposelessness of modern existence, and his Walden is 
not therefore simply a poem to nature but a demonstration of how disen- 
gagement from society can create new perspectives. Walden shows us 
various kinds of spiritual life illustrated by the natural world, and the 
experiences he describes demonstrate the variety of existence, illustrating 
the various kinds of perception described in Emerson’s Nature. 


1984. Lambrechts, G. “ “The Brief and the Tedious of It’: Note sur le 
texte de Love’s Labours Lost,” pp. 269-283. If we accept the hypothesis 
that L.L.L. is an abridgement by a hand other than Shakespeare’s of an 
original play, from which the reviser has cut out some of the so-called 
boring passages, this helps us to account for some of the play’s difficulties 
and inconsistencies, notably the Katharine-Rosaline episode of Ili. (In 
French) 


1985. Munro, John M. “A Previously Unpublished Letter from Ernest 
‘Dowson to Arthur Symons,” pp. 284-287. Judging by a letter’ that 
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Dowson sent to Symons in July 1896 [here oe it seems that 
during this time he was far from being the broken-spirited man senti- 
mental biographers have made him. 

—John M. Munro 


GERMANIC REVIEW, XXXI¥:1, February 1957. 


1986. Wood, Frank. “Rilke’s Der Geist Ariel: An Interpretation,’ pp. 
35-44, Though he wrote the poem after reading Temp., Rilke focuses 
attention upon Ariel rather than Prospero. The “general variance from the 
usual interpretation” indicates that while Ariel symbolizes poetry for 
both Shakespeare and Rilke, the difference between their conceptions of 
Prospero invites “the difficult discussion of the radical shift in poetic 
theory since Shakespeare’s day.” 


, XXXV:1, February 1960. 


1987. Shaw, Leroy R. “Henry Home of Kames: Precursor of Herder,” 
pp. 16-27. There are ‘‘serious doubts about how well Herder actually 
knew’ the works of Henry Home, Lord Kames, His misreading of 
Kames’s Elements of Criticism and his misunderstanding of its purpose 
do not suggest close acquaintance. For this reason, “a discussion of 
influence is of little significance without tracing the different contexts 
in which they occur, and... a mere list of them... gives but a poor 
account of the process we understand as literary history.” 

—Charles H. Stein 


=, XXXIX:2, March 1964. (Reprinted from Absiracts of 
Folklore Studies, 11:1, January 1965) 


1988. Loomis, R. S. “The Grail in the Parcevals Saga,” pp. 97-100. The 
precise meaning of the word “grail” has remained an enigma, and it has 
been interpreted as “stone,” “blood,” “cup,” “bowl,” and “platter.” In 
the Norse Parcevals Saga the Norse author, ignorant of the exact meaning 
of “grail,” offered two interpretations: one based on a confusion with the 
Late Latin ‘‘gradale” (“gospel”), the other “gangandi greidi” (“walking 
hospitality”). The evidence that the grail was indeed a codex is conclu- 
sive, since there is also evidence that the gospel was also viewed as a 
mobile haven, thus “walking hospitality.” 

—Roger Welsch 


GORDON REVIEW, IV:1, Spring 1958. 


1989. White, Frances E. “William Tyndale, Reformer: A Study of 
Personal Influence,” pp. 14-22. Now known primarily as a translator, 
Tyndale was equally important as a pamphleteer. He directly influenced 
the moral decisions of such men as Frith, Bilney, Latimer, Patrick 
Hamilton. His Obedience of a Christian Man was translated into Italian 
fa part of the hitherto unpublished Dedication is quoted, from B. M. 
Royal Ms 14 A vi} and was quoted in at least two 17th-century English: 
political tracts. 
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, 1V:2, Summer 1958. 


1990. Irwin, Grace. “What Is a Christian Novel?” pp. 61-72. A 
“Christian” novel is not distinguished by religious subject matter, and to 
define it as “a novel written by a Christian” is little help because the 
difficulty remains of knowing to whom to apply the latter label. But the 
Christian novelist is distinct in his motivations, aims, ambitions, and 
standards. “And this distinction will be more marked in our day... 
than a century ago when society was nominally Christian.” 


, WI:1, First issue 1960-61. 


1991. Sullivan, Lucy D. “Edwin Arlington Robinson, Disinherited 
Puritan,” pp. 11-20. “Apparently dispossessed of Puritanism by his 
cultural environment and his own choice,” Robinson still clung to “the 
unmistakable concepts of the Puritan faith.” The self-reliance, individual- 
ism, and religious fervor of his poetry, with the emphasis on the “Light” 
and the “Word” needed to redeem fallen humanity, mark the Puritan 
spirit. Faith, mercy, and self-conquest rH the foundation of his 
beliefs, especially seen in Captain Craig, Matthias at the Door, Nicodemus, 
and The Man Who Died Twice. 


, VI:4, Winter 1962-63. 


1992. Linton, Calvin D. “The Emergence of Christian Themes in the 
Early Poetry of T. S. Eliot,” pp. 140-150. Eliot confronted in the late 
1910's and the early 20’s a problem unique in the history of post- 
Beowulf English literature: how to write within the framework of 
Christian dogmatics. Most modern critics are totally unequipped to 
illuminate literature written within the Christian framework. Thus, when 
Eliot wrote in a way requiring that the Christian view of life be taken 
seriously, the obvious was ignored. The critics’ lack of perception can be 
traced to Eliot’s poetic technique. 


1993. Browne, E. Martin. ‘The Permanent Contribution of T. S. Eliot 
to the Drama,” pp. 150-166. Eliot, in recreating poetic drama, was faced 
with a double task: he had to learn the craft of the stage, and he had to 
find the means of poetic expression enabling him to communicate to the 
current theater audience. He started by working through the agency 
most receptive to his type of innovation: the church. After Murder in 
the Cathedral [which Browne produced}, he wrote as though speaking 
to a contemporary 20th-century, post-Christian audience, but on through 
to his latest plays continued to present “the core of the Christian faith.” 





—, VII:4, Summer 1964. 


1994. Coray, Henry W. “Ingredients of the Christian Novel,” pp. 154- 
158. Both dogmatic and ethical criteria determine a “Christian” novel: 
it must be based on true doctrines of God and of human nature, and 
-teach man’s moral responsibility for his sins. 
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, VII:1, Fall 1964. 


1995. Battenhouse, Roy W. “Shakespeare and the Bible,” pp. 18-24. 
“Like the Bible, Shakespeare offers insight into all sorts and conditions 
of men. His dramas set before us men and women in the process of 
making choices; and then, as in the Bible, we are shown the fateful 
consequences which ensue.” Biblical echoes in Mach., Oth., Temp., 
A.Y.L., and Merch., reveal the dramatist’s Christian orientation, as do his 
portraits of friars in Romeo and elsewhere. 


1996. Huttar, Charles A. “Tragedy and Human Self-Sufficiency: Two 
Approaches” (rev.-art., R. Y. Hathorn, Tragedy, Myth, and Mystery; 
Oscar Mandel, A Definition of Tragedy), pp. 34-43. The universe may 
be approached as a problem to be solved or as a mystery to be entered 
into, says Hathorn; myth springs from a recognition of mystery; tragedy, 
in demonstrating the insufficiency of the exclusively rational approach, 
vindicates the mysterious. Hathorn’s view, admittedly biased, permits 
fresh and incisive criticism of selected works (in English, Ham., Lear, 
Murder in the Cathedral). Mandel attempts a completely scientific 
definition free of bias. He provides much that is valuable, but the 
insistence on divorcing tragedy from theological or ethical principles is 
itself a form of bias. Tragic irony is not the whole meaning of the 
universe; redemption is also at work. 

—Charles A. Huttar 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXX:1320, May 1960. 


1997. Jacobs, Hayes B. “Stop Picking on Edward Taylor!” pp. 71-72. 
[Satiric treatment of the values of Edward Taylor (1645?-1729) as set 
forth in Perry Miller and Johnson’s volume The Puritans. ] 


, CCXXT:1321, June 1960. 


1998. Fischer, John. ‘The Editor's Easy Chair: Death of a Giant,” pp. 
14, 16, 19-20, 22. Theodore White’s novel, The View from the Fortieth 
Floor, emphasizes the “vast upheaval” now shaking up the magazine 
industry, presents insights into major changes now under way in American 
society, and foreshadows things likely to happen in the field of mass 
communications. Mass-circulation magazines, which reached their peak 
during the first quarter of this century, because of unique economic and 
social circumstances are likely never to recover their old dominance: 
magazines are created by editors; they die in the hands of businessmen. 


, CCXX1:1326, November 1960. 


1999. Brandon, Henry. “The State of the Theatre: A Conversation with 
Arthur Miller,” pp. 63-69. [Miller discusses, among other things, sex 
in the American theater, McCarthyism, American hunger for purpose, 
the Westerner stereotype, Peter Ustinov's criticisms, religious drama, the 
evolution of American drama, David Belasco’s realism, O'Neill, the: 
difference between the American and European regard for the artist, 
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the coming decline of the “Blue Play,” which beginning with Williams has 
dealt with the defeated. ] 


, CCXXI1:1327, December 1960. 


2000. Grant, Rena V. “Wood Odors [by Walt Whitman],” p. 43. 
This poem, probably written in May 1894 and printed here for the first 
time, was discovered in a box of Whitman Mss now reposing in the library 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


2001. Brustein, Robert. ‘‘Repertory Fever,” pp. 44-51. Repertory theaters 
are cropping up rapidly and, if they avoid specified pitfalls, can continue 
from “the blush of a bright and clean beginning.” 


| CCXXII:1330, March 1961. 


2002. Sinclair, Upton. “Mr. Upton-Sinclair-Lewis,” p. 48. Sinclair and 
Sinclair Lewis first met at Sinclair’s “home colony” on the Hudson in the 
fall of 1906. For many years people confused the two writers, who 
remained friends until Lewis’s death. 


, CCXXIT:1332, May 1961. 


2003. Brown, Norman O. “The Place of Mystery in the Life of the 
Mind,” pp. 47-49. “Civilization must be renewed by the discovery of new 
mysteries, by the undemocratic but sovereign power of imagination, by the 
undemocratic power which makes poets the unacknowledged legislators 
of mankind, the power which makes all things new.” Only a miracle can 
free the mind, “because the chains are magical in the first. place.” 


, CCXXII:1333, June 1961. 


2004. Neider, Charles. “A Boston Girl,” pp. 52-53. [First published 
anonymously in the June 1880 issue of the~ Atlantic Monthly, Mark 
Twain’s reaction to a Boston girl’s criticism of his split infinitives and 
tautology humorously points out errors in the girl’s note and discusses 
language, usage, and human foibles. } 


2005. Brooks, Van Wyck. “William Carlos Williams,” pp. 83-85. [The 
introduction to Williams’s collection of stories Make Light of It, this essay 
traces his life and remarks on his early acquaintance with H. D. and Ezra 
Pound at the University of Pennsylvania and his concern with the “un- 
successful, far better persons than their more lucky brothers.”} His 
stories come from his patients, from travel, from a love of colored 
people—“‘the great sights that I see every day.” 


, CCXXIII:1334, July 1961. 


2006. McCarthy, Mary. ‘‘ ‘Realism’ in the American Theatre,” pp. 45-52. 
Realism, a “depreciation of the real,” “seems to be a highly unstable mode, 
‘attracted on the one hand to the higher, on the other to the lower elements 
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in the human scale, tending always to proceed toward its opposite, that is, 
to irreality, tracing a vicious cycle from which it can escape only by 
repudiating itself.” Eugene O'Neill kept searching for a “missing element 
in dramas that would still be realistic at the core.” Miller, Inge, Williams, 
and Chayefsky, though committed to offering a slice of life, differ in 
their settings, the nature of their characters, their use of symbol, and 
their emphasis on message. 


, CCXXIII:1338, November 1961. 


2007. Salomon, Louis B. “The Game of Words,” pp. 40-42. No logical 
system will explain at what point two or more closely related concepts 
(words) merge like drops of mercury into a single concept (one word). 
Examples pointed out are kidney stone/ gallstone and paving stone/ 
hearthstone. 


, CCXXIII:1339, December 1961. 


2008. Thurber, James. “The Future, if Any, of Comedy, or, Where Do 
We Non-go from Here?” pp. 40-45. [Thurber and Graves Moreland 
reveal in conversation (first printed in the Times Literary Supplement, 
during the fall of 1961) the problems of current humor: it is identified 
now with the tension it once tried to eliminate; as man has become 
“dehumanized,” it has grown narrow and obscure. } 


, CCXXIV:1340, January 1962. 


2009. Greene, Graham. “In Search of a Character: A Congo Journal,” 
pp. 66-74. The novel A Burnt-Out Case evolved from Greene's journal 
{here printed} of his trip to the (Belgian) Congo in 1959. 

—William W. West 


HISTORIAN, XX:1, November 1957. 


2010. Straka, Gerald M. “The Spirit of Carlyle in the Old South,” pp. 
39-57. Carlyle’s conservative attitudes toward government, labor, and 
slavery were, with few exceptions, warmly received in the Old South dur- 
ing the 1850's. 


, XXI:3, May 1959. 


2011. Crowe, Charles R. ‘“Transcendentalist Support of Brook Farm: A 
Paradox?” pp. 281-295. It is paradoxical that individualists (the Trans- 
cendentalists) should have been involved in a socialist venture (Brook 
Farm). However, the voices calling for social reform were too varied and 
insistent to be ignored by the Transcendentalists. 

—Frank Jordan 


HISTORY, XLIX:166, June 1964. 


2012. Aston, Margarét. ‘“Lollardy and the Reformation: ` Survival or 
Revival?” pp. 149-170. Sixteenth-céntury reformers’ interest in Lollardy 
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can be traced in their reprinting and editing of Lollard tracts, and John 
Bale’s and John Foxe’s accounts of notable Lollards—William Thorpe and 
Sir John Oldcastle. Sixteenth-century editions of Chaucer included the 
spurious “Plowman’s Tale” and “Jack up Lande,” an attack on friars. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXVIII:1, November 1964. 


2013. Smith, Edward O., Jr. ‘The Elizabethan Doctrine of the Prince as 
Reflected in the Sermons of the Episcopacy, 1559-1603,” pp. 1-17. 
Preaching before audiences as large as 6,000, Elizabeth’s bishops con- 
solidated the power of themselves and their queen by making Accession 
Day a church holiday; by arguing the need of a strong ruler as a source 
of social cohesion; by advocating obedience to church and state in the 
forms of doing, praying, and honoring; and by grouping together heretics, 
Puritans, and Presbyterians as enemies of both church and state, subject 
to both religious and secular punishment. 


2014. Gallagher, Mary. “Dryden’s Translation of Lucretius,” pp. 19-29. 
In his translation of De Rerum Natura, John Dryden's intention was 
not to expound philosophy but to make the poem pleasing. He preserved 
the sense of the original and the character of its author by omitting much 
of the original, adding 108 half lines and 111 full lines, steering a 
middle course between strict translation and loose “imitation” in the rest, 
putting much of the abstract Latin into concrete English, and retaining 
most of the rhetorical devices of the original. 


2015. Wilkinson, Jean. “Some Aspects of Addison's Philosophy of Art,” 
pp. 31-44. As one perceives the great, the uncommon, or the beautiful, 
Joseph Addison believes that he feels the “primary pleasures” of the 
imagination; as he contemplates these characteristics, he experiences 
imagination’s “secondary pleasures.” Addison's “Miltonic” translations 
of Virgil and his criticisms of Paradise Lost show a rhetoric based on this 
philosophy of imagination. 


2016. Moore, John Robert. “Defoe Acquisitions at the Huntington 
Library,” pp. 45-57. Of ten recently acquired tracts in the Huntington 
Library, eight have been identified as Daniel Defoe’s, and two seem to 
represent earlier versions of what had previously been regarded as first 
editions. Most were published in Dublin, with the later English versions 
being the only ones known until now. 


2017. Woods, Charles B. “The Folio Text of Fielding’s The Miser,” pp. 
59-61. The folio text of Fielding’s The Miser, copied from John Watt's 
octavo edition (March 1733), was published between May 11, 1734, and 
July 16, 1734, as part of Cornelius Cotes’s grandiose plan of printing all 
the plays in the English language in his Cotes’s Weekly Journal. — 
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2018. Howell, Wilbur Samuel. “The Plough and the Flail: The Ordeal 
of Eighteenth-Century Logic,” pp. 63-78. EHighteenth-century logicians 
were caught between two conflicting views of the function of logic. 
Older, Aristotelian logic assumed that categorical (“all or nothing”) 
statements underlie all inference, that the universal form of reasoning 
is the syllogism, that induction can be explained in syllogistic form, and 
that logical disputation, like a flail, beats grains of truth from propositions. 
The empiricists, whose work culminated with Thomas Reid, saw logic 
inductively “plowing” up truth from the data of observations. 


2019. Guss, Donald L. “Donne’s “The Anagram’: Sources and 
Analogues,” pp. 79-82. John Donne’s “The Anagram” is closer to 
Francesco Berni’s famous anti-Petrarchan sonnet and even to George 
Gascoigne’s poem “In Prayse of a Gentlewoman .. .”’ than it is to its 
supposed model, Tasso’s Sopra la Bellezza. ‘Tasso’s description is 
abstract, his humor dependent on style; Donne accurately describes a 
particular subject. 


2020. Yoklavich, Joho. “The Seven-Thousand-Pound Pastoral,” pp. 83- 
87. A seven-hour performance of Walter Montagu’s turgid and at times 
unintelligible five-act pastoral, The Shepheard’s Paradise (probably during 
January 1633), was remarkable chiefly for the expensive copper costumes. 


2021. Kirsch, Arthur C. “‘An Essay on Dramatick Poetry’ (1681),” 
pp. 89-91. The brief, anonymous “An Essay on Dramatick Poetry’ [here 
reprinted], appended to an English translation of Madeleine de Scudéry 
(1681), is interesting for its strong praise of William Shakespeare and 
John Dryden. 

—Randolph Hudson 


INOSTRANNAYA LITERATURA (FOREIGN LITERATURE), No. 
2, February 1963. 


2022. Zlobin, G. “Seeds of Future,’ pp. 189-196. Lars Lawrence's 
novels concentrate upon events of the 30’s. Four novels from his “The 
Seed” series have now appeared—Morning, Noon and Night, Out of the 
Dust, Old Father Antic, and The Hoax. Lawrence's historically truthful 
novels are based on the idea that the economic and political struggles of 
the 30’s planted the seeds of socialism. (In Russian) 


, No. 5, May 1963. 


2023, Palievsky, P. “New Name,” pp. 193-197. Alan Sillitoe’s fiction 
is by no means dramatic as compared with the prose of the “angry young 
men”: he depicts no deaths, no spiritual crushings, no suicides. Still his 
writings show the standardized squalor of life that strongly oppresses his 
workers—the characters in Saturday Night and Sunday Morning and “Key 
to the Door.” Though not free from certain social and artistic drawbacks, 
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Sillitoe’s writing presents a new promising line in the modern. British 
novel: . it is addressed immediately to the everyday life of common 
working men. (In Russian) | 


, No. 10, October 1963. 


2024. Nedelin, V. “In the Twilight of Psyche: Freedom and Anti- 
ideology’ Seekers,” pp. 196-216. Sigmund Freud’s studies greatly influ- 
enced modern American writing. One finds its traces both in “conformist” 
novels, such as James Gould Cozzens’s By Love Possessed and in the 
writing of such honest and “nonconformist” artists as James Jones, 
Eugene O'Neill, John Hersey, and Nelson Algren. Nevertheless, the 
artistic logic of certain books minimizes Freudian concepts, despite the 
fact that their authors were in close touch with such concepts in general, 
This happened, for instance, in O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra and 
Hersey’s The War Lover. (In Russian) 


No. 12, December 1963. 


2025. Elistratova, A. “Man Is a Tragic Animal: John Updike’s Two 
Novels,” pp. 220-226. His second novel, Rabbit, Run, made John Updike 
one of the most popular modern American novelists. There are sound 
reasons for a New York Herald Tribune columnist’s comparison of 
Updike’s novel with Dreiser's An American Tragedy, though one would 
not seek for Dreiser’s depth of social analysis in the younger novelist’s 
writing. Updike’s aim was to show Rabbit’s spiritual decay as an insepar- 
able part of modern American life. His next novel, The Centaur, is a sort 
of sequel to Rabbit, Run. While the latter was but a demonstration of 
tragic bestial bourgeois existence in the U.S., The Centaur concentrates 
upon the tragedy of American “spirit.” The horrors of this tragedy are not 
compensated for by the harmony of ancient myths. Soviet readers are inter- 
ested in Updike’s work as an example of modern American prose. (In 
Russian) . 


, No. 2, February 1964. 


2026. Kashkin, I. “Spain as Presented by Hemingway,” pp. 216-226. 
In his novels and short stories Ernest Hemingway portrayed Spain in at 
least three aspects: the Spain of exotics, corridas, and brave matadors; 
Spain of the mid-30’s, ready to fight for its revolutionary. independence; 
and Spain suppressed but never defeated. Hemingway fully accepted the 
Spanish revolution; the aim of his later “Spanish” works was to show his 
compatriots that Spaniards would go to any length to save their achieve- 
ments. Fifth Column introduced a new Hemingway character, communist 
Max, who -gave up the objectivistic laws of “fair play.” By 1939 
Hemingway saw the inevitability of losing the fight and wrote his famous 
book of the struggle, For Whom the Bell Tolls. His third Spain is 
presented in “Dangerous Summer,” a report of his trip to the country 
.in 1959.. (In Russian) 
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, No. 10, October 1964. 


2027. Anisimov, I. “Graham Greene’s Novels,” pp. 221-226. Graham 
Greene began as a master of “entertainments,” but his best works 
extended the traditional frames of this genre and gained the psychological 
heights of regular novels. Written in the mid-30’s his novel, England 
Made Me, marked a considerable shift toward critical realism in Greene's 
prose. Journey Without Maps, his first “African novel,” could not be 
obscured. Then came The Heart of the Matter, portraying the lost man, 
exhausted and disappointed in life. In the 50’s The Quiet American pre- 
sented a sort of social conclusion to Greene’s previous search, and A 
Burnt-Out Case generalized the writer's previous ideas. The loss of faith 
in human ideals ts presented here as the wide-spread spiritual conflict of 
our time. (In Russian) 


, No. 11, November 1964. 


2028. Shestakov, D. “15 Million Prototypes,” pp. 226-235. The publi- 
cation in 1958 of Alan Sillitoe’s novel Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing marked the beginning in Great Britain of a new “labor literature” 
that includes such versatile prose writers as Stan Barstowe, Raymond Wil- 
liams, Sid Chaplin, and Lesley Stuart. The main character of this pro- 
ductive artistic line is somehow connected with the “angry young men’s” 
protagonist, a sort of angry working man; still one can easily tell the 
latter from the former. Sillitoe’s heroes and those of other “labor artists” 
are deeply concerned with the “heart of the matter’; they will not skip 
over the surface like their literary predecessors. The “labor artists’ ” 
general point is to compare the thundering past with the stagnated present, 
but they cannot fight against this stagnation; this is their main trouble. 
(In Russian) 


—N. Anastasyev 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXX’VII:304, April-June 
1964, (Adapted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, I1J:1, January 1965.) 


2029. Jarrell, Mackie L. “ ‘Jack and the Dane’: Swift Traditions in 
Ireland,” pp. 99-117. Numerous tales that have become attached to the 
name of Dean Swift in Ireland have been found in the archives of the 
Irish Folklore Commission. Though Swift was Anglo-Irish and had many 
of the prejudices of his day concerning his “civilizing” role in Ireland, his 
espousal of the Irish cause has nevertheless won him a lasting (though 
somewhat ambiguous) role in Irish folklore. Most of the lore concerning 
him is found in anecdotes about the relations between “the Dane” (Dean) 
and his servant Jack, and of Jack’s ability to trick his employer. Many of 
the stories are international [some ten of which are briefly noted}. Others 
are place legends and recollections of Swift’s works. 


2030. Sackett, S.-J. “Poetry and Folklore: Some Points of Affinity,” 
pp. 143-153. Oral literature uses numerous poetic techniques, especially . 
in the shorter genres, comparing certain riddles with metaphor and 
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conundrums with similes. Both poetry and folklore use metaphor, simile, 
rhyme, alliteration, repetition, assonance, parallelism, onomatopoeia, 
thythm, ambiguity, and indirection; and share a common impulse to 
reveal through apparent confusion and paradox. Obscurity in poetry 
relates to cleverness in folklore. 

—Roger Abrahams 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY, XLII:1, January 1957. 


2031. Kaplan, Sidney. “Herman Melville and the American National 
Sin: The Meaning of Benito Cereno,’ pp. 11-37. Written midway 
through the second phase of Melville’s career, Benito Cereno represents 
his retreat from positions advanced in his earlier writing. The color 
symbolism is not that of Moby Dick but is of a piece with the black:white 
= evil:good symbolism of the writing of the immediately surrounding 
period. The treatment of Delano, Cereno, and Babo bear out that this is 
a novel of black primitivism. 


, XLIX:2, April 1964. 


2032. Kaplan, Sidney. “Albion W. Tourgée: Attorney for the Segre- 
gated,” pp. 128-133. Albion W. Tourgée, post-Civil War novelist who 
espoused racial equality, acted as lawyer for Plessy before the Supreme 
Court in Plessy vs. Ferguson, the 1896 case that established the doctrine 
of “separate but equal”; his plea in the case deserves to be reprinted as a 
whole. 


—Thomas H. Stahel, S.J. 


JOURNAL OF RELIGION, XL:4, October 1960. 


2033. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Literary Imagination and the Victorian 
Crisis of Faith: The Example of Thomas Hardy,” pp. 267-281. Thomas 
Hardy was more than what G. K. Chesterton branded him—the “village 
atheist.” He was torn between the old world of faith and the new world 
of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species or the Essays and Reviews edited 
by Benjamin Jowett. As an exemplar of the 19th-century religious trauma, 
he is a precursor of the modern existentialist imagination. The Return of 
the Native is the best example of this troubled “spiritual terrain.” 


, XLI:2, April 1961. 


2034. Raysor, Cecily. “A Comparison of the Style of Four Recent 
Translations of the New Testament with That of the King James 
Version,’ pp. 73-90. A comparison of the English in parallel passages 
of the King James version and four modern translations—two formal 
(Knox and Revised Standard) and two colloquial (Goodspeed and 
Phillips)—shows that each of the five has its own advantages; the basic 
text in all is good. The King James version is still the most valuable, for 
nonreligious reasons. 
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~ XLIV:4, October 1964. 


2035. Forstman, H. Jackson. “Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Notes Toward 
the Understanding of Doctrine,” pp. 310-327. One theme in Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection is that understanding of Christian doctrine involves a 
consideration of theological language: knowledge (in this case, faith) is 
for concrete living, and its truth cannot be demonstrated to another; 
because God is unknowable, the language dealing with God in Scripture, 
specifically that of the New Testament, must be metaphorical, not 
analogical. 

—Thomas H. Stahel, S.J. 


JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, XXVI:1, February 1960. 


2036. Brooks, Cleanth. “Regionalism in American Literature,” pp. 33- 
43. The “province” in modern literature may be regarded as commentary 
upon a dominant rootless culture. The literary situation of the Southern 
author is like that of William Butler Yeats. Three aspects of Southern 
culture mark it off from the dominant culture’s anonymity and conformity: 
concreteness of human relations, presence of moral polarities, sense of 
community. The Southern writer, with an older world view based on 
religion and old-fashioned virtues, has retained a sense of the tragic. 
Robert Penn Warren’s “Dragon Country” exemplifies this. 


, XXVI:2, May 1960. 


2037. Welsh, John R. “William Gilmore Simms, Critic of the South,” 
p. 201-214. The publication of his letters and the introductions to them 
by A. S. Salley and Donald Davidson provide a new portrayal of Simms. 
The usual explanation that Simms ruined his art through blind devotion 
to the South has not been proved; he was a sharp critic of the South. 
Financial exigencies, varied interests, and impulsive temperament militated 

against technical perfection. 
—Thomas H. Stahel, S.J. 


LISTENER, LXXII:1851, September 17, 1964. 


2038. Lea, F. A. “Carlyle and the French Revolution,” pp. 421-423. 
Carlyle, a second-generation Romantic who had more in common with 
Wordsworth than either of them realized, suffered the conflict between 
a Christianity offending the head and a materialism offending the heart. 
This Romantic conflict was analogous to that of the French Revolution: 
the old regime, like Christianity, was a formula that no longer fitted 
fact; what skepticism was to the church, insurrection was to the state. 
Thus when French history engaged Carlyle, it engrossed him, and his 
treatment of it reveals as much about him and his age as about the 
Revolution. “If, other things equal, the greatness of a historian is 
proportionate to the variety of viewpoints he comprehends then, in this 
respect, he ranks above Gibbon.” 
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, LXXII:1852, September 24,1964. - > > 


2039. Fielding, Gabriel. “Graham Greene: The Religious Englishman,” 
pp. 465-466. Greene’s work “personifies the secret values of a decrepit, 
lost Victorian generation,” bespeaking its fixed “adolescence, with its 
violence, aspiring sophistication, misprized sexuality, and longing for a 
God who is no longer British.” © 


, LXXII:1854, October 8, 1964. 


2040. Fielding, Gabriel. “Evelyn Waugh: The Price of Satire,” pp. 
541-542. From Waugh’s youthful anger and despair came his comedies: 
Decline and Fall, Vile Bodies, A Handful of Dust, Put Out More Flags, 
and The Loved One. In these works the intellectuality is clear, the wit, 
like the prose, is faultless, and the gravity momentous. From his hope 
and faith came Helena and the biographies. In Brideshead Revisited 
and the military trilogy the two forces unite. In these latter works a new 
element appears: retrograde romanticism, “heavy with the dead weight 
of a satire grown old.” 


| LXXII:1856, October 22, 1964. 


2041. Gittings, Robert. “Poverty in Ignorance,” pp. 631-632. Why John 
Keats, who in December 1818 had in Chancery £1,072 capital and 
£266 8s cash, died apparently penniless and in debt has been a question 
unexplained, even by such scholars as Sidney Colvin, who was unable to 
handle the evidence in the Public Record Office. He did not know that 
Keats’s inheritance, having been the subject of an acrimonious suit started 
by his mother in the Court of Chancery, was held in the custody of that 
Court. Ignorant of this fund, Keats unnecessarily suffered severe 


financial stresses. 
—David Osborne 


LOCK HAVEN REVIEW, No. 6, 1964. 


2042. Bittner, William. “On the Study of Celtic Literature—A Century 
Later,” pp. 1-13. Critics have been overly severe in their condemnation of 
Matthew Arnold's Oz the Study of Celtic Literature. It is true that 
Arnold’s essay lacks the scientific scholarship demanded by modern 
scholars and that he even gives way at times to a pseudo-scientific scholar- 
ship. The work is successful, though, to the degree that Arnold revived 
interest in Celtic literature and added to criticism a sense for the Celtic 
attitude toward nature. 


2043, Deer, Irving, and John H. Randall, IHI. “J. D. Salinger and the 
Reality Beyond Words,” pp. 14-29. Many of Salinger’s characters want 
to participate in a universal brotherhood of man. To achieve such a 
communion they rely chiefly on language, but they discover that lan- 
guage more often impedes than furthers communication between people. 
‘They struggle, especially Holden Caulfield, for a reality beyond words, a 
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communion that is extralingual, supralingual, and, in Holden’s case, 
almost actively antilingual. 


2044. Fisher, Walt. “Steele's Great Indian Merchant,” pp. 30-35. 
Richard Steele’s sympathy for the rising Whig merchant class is most 
clearly expressed in the discussion between Sir Roger de Coverley and 
Sir Andrew Freeport in Spectator #174. The same sympathy is given 
dramatic embodiment in the contrasting characters of Sir John Bevil and 
Mr. Sealand, “the great Indian merchant,” in The Conscious Lovers of 
1722. In his handling of these two characters, Steele once again shows his 
marked proclivity for the new Whig ethic. 


2045. Dawson, E. W. “Two ‘Flat’ Characters in Jude the Obscure,” pp. 
36-44. E. M. Forster, in Aspects of the Novel, distinguishes between flat 
and round characters and suggests that a flat character is frequently suc- 
cessful when it is comic and unsuccessful when it pretends to be round. 
Two such flat characters in Jude the Obscure are little Father Time, who 
is an artistic failure for being excessively serious and pretending to be 
round, and the physician Vilbert, who-is an artistic success in part, at 
least, because he is essentially comic. 


2046. Heffernan, William A. ‘“Melville’s Primitives: Queequeg and 
Fedallah,” pp. 45-52. The conflict of values represented by the primitives 
Queequeg and Fedallah is at the very heart of the meaning of Mody Dick. 
Queequeg is an Angel of Mercy who saves Ishmael from the abyss of 
cynicism about man and the universe that would have been his undoing; 
Fedallah is the Dark Angel and tempter who fires and inflates Ahab’s 
pride and leads him to destruction. 


2047. Resnick, Robert. “Thomas Fuller: Doctor of the Sugar-Coated 
Pill,” pp. 53-68. Doctor Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) is thought of 
primarily as a character writer, yet his genres included biographies, essays, 
meditations, sermons, histories, protests, prefaces, and poetry. Regardless 
of his topic, Fuller attempted to treat each theme freshly; his wit, reaching 
always for truth and morality, was enhanced stylistically by such devices 
as antithesis, aphorism, word-play, understatement, retort, and association. 
By such means Fuller taught while he pleased and pleased while he 
taught. 

—~John L. Abbott 


LONDON MAGAZINE, IV:10, January 1965. 


2048. Malin, Irving. “Saul Bellow,” pp. 43-54. In the six works by 
Saul Bellow, from Dangling Man (1944) through Herzog, published in 
England in 1965, there are two continuous tensions: that of madness 
versus sanity in society, and that of prophecy versus preaching. For the 
resolution of such tensions, his fiction “insists upon imaginative dynamic 
freedom.” 
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, IV:11, February 1965. 


2049. Wardle, Irving. “George Fitzmaurice,” pp. 68-74. George Fitz- 
maurice, who died in 1963, aged 87, is an extreme example of the Irish 
artist “who never got away.” The writer of 14 plays, he receives brief 
recognition in offictal histories of the Irish theater as the author of The 
Country Dressmaker (1906), But he deserves more notice than that: he 
was the best writer of Kerry dialect that Ireland ever produced; he was 
a truly original folk dramatist; he was an innovator of more than national 
interest. 


—Robert Yackshaw 


LOUISIANA HISTORY, V:2, Spring 1964. 


2050. Niehaus, E. F. “Paddy on the Local Stage and in Humor: The 
Image of the Irish in New Orleans, 1830-1862,” pp. 117-134. The stage 
and newspaper image of the immigrant Irishman was a “rude and 
insulting caricature.” Most jokes, such as the “Irish bulls,” depicted the 
Irishman as stupid and ignorant, drunken and quarrelsome. The New 
Orleans Irish apparently enjoyed such farce among themselves, but 
resented outsiders ridiculing them. Some of the Irish claimed that the 
Trish humor showed ready wit rather than stupidity. 


2051. Nolan, Paul T. “The Life and Death of a Louisiana Play: Espy 
Williams’ Unorna,” pp. 143-159. The fate of Unorna, by the New Orleans 
author Espy Williams, illustrates the difficulties that faced American 
playwrights at the turn of the century. The producer, Clarence Brune, 
intended the play solely as a vehicle for his actress wife. “Its ‘life and 
death’ suggest that American theater practice was not merely indifferent 
to literary value and stagecraft, but that actors and producers alike looked 
upon the playwright as a natural enemy and upon the play as an 
obstacle that had to be overcome.” 


, V:3, Summer 1964. 


2052. Burd, Van Akin. “A Louisiana Estimate of an ‘American 
Rousseau’: Sarah Anne Dorsey on Henry David Thoreau,” pp. 296-309. 
The correspondence of the female Louisiana novelist with her British 
friend, Edward Lyulph Stanley, shows an appreciation of Thoreau rare 
in 1871. The comparison with Rousseau was meant “as a compliment to 
Thoreau,” and Mrs. Dorsey noted that he was without the Frenchman's 


“ “impurities or egotisms.’ ” 
—Anthony Channell Hilfer 


MIDWEST REVIEW, V, 1963. 


2053. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “The Time-Scheme of The Hamlet,” pp. 
22-29. A chronological outline of The Hamlet is offered as a help to 
_those studying the novel. Two contradictory references to historical events 
occur in the novel, and some allusions to the passage of time are inconsis- 
tent. None of the dates in the outline appear in the novel, but are educed 
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from allusions and time relationships. The aim ‘is: not so. much to fix 
calendar dates for events as to clarify chronological relationships within 
the novel. 


2054. Bostwick, Sally. “Reality, Compassion, and Mysticism in the Works 
of J. D. Salinger,” pp. 30-43. In his early work Salinger uses structural, 
linguistic, and thematic irony effectively to render the deformed world 
for which his heroes feel revulsion but which they ultimately accept. In 
the Glass stories, however, Salinger uses this technique of “mocking the 
hatefulness of the world’ to present a theme which is essentially an 
“admonition against mocking.” This problem centers on Seymour; if 
Salinger continues to use Seymour as his spokesman, he must either 
change Seymour or his message. 


2055. Payne, Alma J. “William Dean Howells and the Independent 
Woman,” pp. 44-52. Howells had a great respect for women, and 
sympathized with their struggle for political rights, their growing 
importance in‘art and culture, and their venture into the professions. He 
recognized the moral leadership and intellectual potential of women, and 
advocated training to prepare them to earn a living. Personally, however, 
he felt that the only completely satisfactory life for.women was marriage. 

~——-Richard Lettis 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLVII:4, October 1963. 


2056. Visser, G. J. “James Joyce’s Prose and Welsh Cynghanedd,”’ pp. 
305-319. In each new novel Joyce employed new and different techniques. 
In Finnegans Wake he made use of the “four main kinds of cynghanedd,” 
which is the “Strict Measures” system of Welsh alliterative verse. ‘The 
first writer in English to use this form was Gerard Manley Hopkins, who 
studied Welsh alliterative practices closely. Joyce was the second, but he 
used it in prose [examples listed]. Neither Hopkins nor Joyce can expect 
great imitators. 


2057. Simmonds, James D. “Vaughan’s ‘The Book’: Hermetic or Medi- 
tative?” pp. 320-328. A. W. Rudrum is right to assert the Hermetic 
elements in Vaughan’s “The Book,” but is wrong to make these “central.” 
Analysis shows that the poem culminates in a passionate prayer, not in 
a statement: of abstract thought. The Hermetic “concept of restitution” 
subserves the personal and moral commitment. The form is that of the 
devotional meditation on death-—his own death being crucial. The simul- 
taneous preservation and decay of the natural world is a pervading motif. 
The tension lies in the absorbing of abstract doctrine into the affections, 
and its activating of the “total moral consciousness.” It is a prayer 
Jogically independent of Hermetic theory. 


, XLVIII:1, February 1964. 


2058. Rowland, Beryl. “Animal Imagery and the Pardoner’s Abnor-- 
mality,” pp. 56-60. Chaucer's Pardoner is not a “eunuchus ex nativitate,” 
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in spite of being referred to as a “‘geldyng or a mare.” He is also described 
in terms of a goat and a hare, both commonly thought to be herma- 
phroditic animals. The complete picture is of an unhappy sexual deviate— 
probably “the testicular pseudo-hermaphrodite of the feminine type.” 


2059. Goldsmith, Margaret E. “The Choice in Beowulf,” pp. 60-72. 
Beowulf is a Christian poem “written to present the quasi-historical 
Beowulf fighting in his youth as God’s champion against the devilish 
brood of Cain, and fighting in his old age against the Ancient Serpent 
who tempts all the sons of Adam to love power and wealth more than 
God.” The tension within the poet was one between his human stub- 
bornness and delight in a good fight, and the meekness required by his 
faith. 

—Nils-Erik Enkvist 

-——David Wilkinson 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXV:1, 1964. 


2060. Hussey, S. S. “The Text of The Scale of Perfection, Book Il,” pp. 
75-92. An edition of the above work will be based on a complete colla- 
tion of all extant Mss. Several types of variation are characteristic of the 
Mss of Book II: omissions by homoteleuton, transpositions of a word or 
phrase, variations in a single word, usually by a synonym, and additions. 
After the complete collation and the noting of persistent groups of Mss, 
authoritative readings and those with errors introduced during trans- 
mission can be judged. 


2061. White, Beatrice. “Two Notes on Hamlet,” pp. 92-96. Shake- 
speare’s readings in Juvenal and Cicero have not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. Satire VI, with its diatribe against women, may have sharpened 
Hamlet’s words to Ophelia in the “nunnery” scene, and to his mother 
in her closet. Likewise, Satire VII, referring to Orestes avenging his 
father, has obvious parallels, as does Satire XIII, describing the terrors of 
a guilty conscience. The Tusculan Disputations, IV, 34, 35, contain the 
idea of love as lust and madness, as it is developed in the early scenes. 
(II) Hamlet’s “bold bawdry,” his coarse language to Ophelia in particular, 
results from his feelings of revulsion brought on by his mother’s hasty 
marriage. Ophelia is a loathsome symbol of corrupt female flesh, worthy 
of the brothel. 


2062. Berman, Ronald. “Sense and Substance in King Lear,” pp. 96- 
103. The sensory images that permeate the play contribute to the con- 
stantly deepening power of the drama. The concepts they crystallize 
build up until at the end, Lear and Cordelia, with tears of love and pity, 
take upon themselves the mystery of things. The king abandons his pride 
with his senses, and finds a new innocence through the saving grace of 
his daughter's tears. 
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` LXV:2, 1964. 


2063. Mitchell, Bruce. “Syntax and Word-Order in The Peterborough 
Chronicle 1122-1154,” pp. 113-144. Statistical comparisons of syntax in 
the two Continuations of The Peterborough Chronicle with Aelfric’s 
Homily on St. Stephen show that the syntax and word-order in the Middle 
English Chronicle are still in many respects Old English. In syntax and 
word-order, pronunciation, spelling, accidence, vocabulary, and punctua- 
tion, the Continuations show marked divergencies from Modern English. 
Scholars who have claimed that the Continuations illustrate most of the 
basic developments leading to Modern English have exaggerated the 
situation. 


2064. Adlard, John. “Mr. Blake's Fairies,” pp. 144-160. Blake's use 
of fairies can be traced through 20 years of his writing. Their develop- 
ment in this period opens up many avenues in his thought. In the begin- 
ning, fairies were mere mischievous joys. Then they schemed on 
behalf of the Female Will and simultaneously served Divine Providence. 
They had status later as pre-lapsarian forms of gods of the Heathens and 
roles as States. Finally, they were divided into the Sons of Los and the 
powers of a dehumanized Nature. 


2065. Anderson, Chester G. “The Text of James Joyce's A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man,” pp. 160-200. Anderson’s edition, printed by 
Viking Press in New York in 1964, is based on the Dublin Ms, since it 
is Joyce’s fair copy in ink and is most authentic. [The intricate publishing 
details and the labyrinthine history of errors and corrections are here 
gone into. } 

—Jean Johnson 


NEW STATESMAN, July 31, 1964. 


2066. “An MS of Mr. Wordsworth,” pp. 156-158. “The Barberry Tree,” 
found by. Peter Clark in the Hallam papers at Oxford, is mentioned in a 
C. A. Elton letter of 1807. Jonathan Wordsworth considers that it 
descends to doggerel but is connected with “The Daffodils,” “The Soli- 
tary Reaper,” and “The Immortality Ode.” It is not a parody, though it 
recalls the ponderous humor of “Peter Bell.” Stylistically it is not earlier 
than 1798 nor later than 1805. Its tone suggests the personal poems of 
1802. However, it is not in Ms “M” and is therefore probably about 
1804. [The poem is printed for the first time.] 


, August 14, 1964. 


2067. Lee, Guy. [Letter], p. 214. For reasons of diction [examples are 
given from other Wordsworth poems} “The Barberry Tree” is a hoax. 
Margaret Ann Elton gave a Wordsworth Ms to C. A. Elton, whose con- 
nection with Wordsworth was through Oldfield Bowles, his uncle. 
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, August 21, 1964. 


2068. Wordsworth, Jonathan. [Letter], p. 245. The Ms of “The Bar- 
berry Tree” is authenticated and, if a hoax exists, Margaret Ann Elton’s 
reference proves it is an old one. The NED gives instances of contem- 
porary usage similar to those in the poem. If it were a contemporary 
parody, its allusions to Wordsworth’s poems are widespread, being not 
merely to published but also then-unpublished poetry. Who in Words- 
worth’s circle would improvise in his meter a skit on “The Daffodils” ? 
At the time of its probable writing, who, in view of Wordsworth’s 
brother’s recent death, would wish to parody his poems? Why should 
he not have written bad poetry? 


, August 28, 1964. 


2069. Davie, Donald. “In the Pity,” pp. 282-283. John H. Johnston 
makes a case for the elaborate diction of Blunden’s war poetry; Yeats was 
simple-minded in criticizing the same thing in Wilfred Owen. For the 
British reader, poems like “Dead Man’s Dump” and “Greater Love” are 
not poetry but witnesses to the national destiny. The British imagination 
has not yet recovered from Passchendaele. Sassoon and Owen need to be 
amateurish to keep their pathos. Paradoxically, Brooke, the professional 
rhetorician, found a heroism in war; Owen, first imitative of Brooke, 
disowned him when disillusioned by the war experience. David Jones’s 
In Parenthesis, the finest poem about World War I, is not epic; to see 
it so destroys the heroic. 


, September 4, 1964. 


2070. Cooke, Deryck. “Bad Rhymes” [letter}, p. 318. Wilfred Owen did 
not rhyme badly. His own regional accent would make certain rhymes 
less excruciating, and he did experiment with assonance. 


, September 11, 1964, 


2071. Hodgart, Matthew. “AH Shall Awake,” pp. 364-365. Thomas 
Browne, though a physician, naturalist, and archeologist, did not discover 
any scientific law. He was preoccupied with the order behind nature. His 
distance from London kept him from the Royal Society, not his style or 
views. He did work on crystals, flower patterns, and surface geometties, 
and his comments show him aware of the poetry of science. On the 
themes of death and resurrection his images and rhythms are unequalled. 


, September 18, 1964. 


2072. Howe, Evelyn M. “The Wordsworth MS” fletter}, p. 399. The 
link between C. A. Elton and Wordsworth was not through William 
Bowles and ‘Coleridge but Oldfield Bowles and Sir George Beaumont. 


, September 25, 1964. 


2073. Pritchett, V. S. “Mr. Waugh’s Exile,” pp. 445-446. Waugh’s war 
trilogy teaches that the horrible thing about humans is that they are sane. 
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By tradition English comedy is socially misanthropic and masculine; 
Waugh treats war comically, yet not in these terms. His sobriety is an 
impersonation. His comedy with its facetious fantasy and crisp manner has 
its grave exactitude also. 


, October 30, 1964. 


2074. Reeves, James. “Yeats and Reeves” [letter], p. 651. Yeats’s com- 
ment about Reeves’s poetry (“too reasonable, too truthful’) has been 
misunderstood. Yeats made this remark in writing to Laura Riding in 
1936, adding that poets should be good liars. 


2075. Enright, D. J. “A Taste for Wisdom,” pp. 653-654. D. H. 
Lawrence’s poetry is judged as formless and as having organic expressive 
form. A. D. S. Fowler, Henry Gifford, and James Reeves find impor- 
tance in the poems but see no devotion to language. Yet a young poet 
can learn from Lawrence's fantastic variety and scope of verse. Birds, 
Beasts and Flowers has empathy for various modes of life, and his obser- 
vation is undoctrinaire and lively in certain poems. His weaknesses are 
striving for rhyme, trivial details, and a bullying irritation. 


2076. Storey, David. “Slabs of Slate” (rev.-art., Merwyn Levy, Paintings 
of D. H. Lawrence), p. 654. It is difficult to distinguish’ between what 
Lawrence insists is in his painting and what is there. His truth is 
established by a velocity that rushes to the center of experience. Cézanne, 
somewhat similar in style, withdrew to see an overall design. Lawrence's 
painting is vulnerable; his intuition sought to achieve its own rationale 
and did not. His paintings and his worst writing show this failure. 


, November 6, 1964. 


2077. Enright, D. J. “Easy Lies the Head,” pp. 698-699. C. P. Snow is 
either a self-satisfied man or a modest one, gratified by acquaintance with 
men who matter. Emotional moderation is enjoined upon his creations. 
Having the courage of his clichés, he has been praised as a naturalist for 
his nonexistent style and commonplaces. His prose reminds one of 
orthodox Soviet writing: solemn, shrewdly simple, genially tolerant of 
minor vices, ponderous in humor. In The Corridors of Power naturalism 
reaches a climax. 


, November 20, 1964. 


2078. Lewis, Naomi. “The Tale of Max,” pp. 789-790. Beerbohm’s 
rose is professional compared with his drawings, His best writings 
touch the full extent of his self-permitted range. The verbal notes for his 
drawings are striking prose. He survived in his experiences by being a 
non-fantastic, middle-of-the-road observer, but his anger could run to 
spitefulness or vulgarity. A detached elf is in no position to adopt a 
petulant political attitude. 
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, November 27, 1964. 


2079. Pritchett, V. S. “Men of Letters,” pp. 831-832. Of the mere 
6000 professional writers in England, perhaps 20 live solely on their 
writings. Taxation, war, and the disappearance of periodicals and sub- 
scription libraries have destroyed authorship. Part-time writers, supported 
by universities, live in an uncreative environment for writing. Novelists 
do not inform but nag with new, unsafe ideas and questioning. A split 
19th-century culture produced Meredith, read by the élite and unappre- 
ciated by the. general public. Mass literacy may create more Merediths. 


, December 4, 1964. 


2080. Brophy, Brigid. “Miss J. Austen,” pp. 879-880. Jane Austen, 
tearing up the epistolary techniques of earlier novels, brought off the 
feat of fashioning the classic conventions of the novels of morals. Though 
an educationalist of the Enlightenment, she argues for natural behavior 
and yet opposes sense and society to natural passions. Her plots are too 
symmetric for naturalists. A realistic remorse does not solve the dilemmas 
of natural actions, and she harries her heroines with extreme irony. Not 
a reporter of events around her, she anticipated life rather and did not 
take plots and people directly from it. 


, December 18, 1964. 


2081. Grigson, Geoffrey. “Dylan and the Dragon,” pp. 968-969. Ameri- 
can Dylanists defensively herald the antisocial rights of genius to evade 
charges of academic conservatism. The Welsh, fearing cultural contempt, 
require a genius not dependent upon local or English recognition. The 
work-sheet examiners think that many drafts guarantee Thomas’s crafts- 
manship. Dylanists recognize states but not qualities. What of the literary 
stuffing, literary properties, soft words “canned and scrambled into 
premoulded rhythms”? “Thomas was a provincial of poetry, smoozing 


a masticated old manner with a pop modernism.” 
—R. E. Wiehe 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIX:1, June 1964. 


2082. Ward, J. A. “Jamess The Europeans and the Structure of 
Comedy,” pp. 1-16. All the attributes of James’s The Europeans, 
including the innumerable conventional comic techniques and various 
mechanical devices, are calculated to develop its central theme of the 
conflict between the responsible life and the opportunistic existence. 


2083. Hicks, John H. “Conrad’s Alsmayer’s Folly: Structure, Theme, and 
Critics,” pp. 17-31. Adverse critical judgments of Conrad’s Almayer’s 
Folly and his imagination may result from misreading its basic themes 
and structure and from mistaking his intention. Themes of loyalty and 
illusion give Almayer’s Folly coherence and its subplot meaning, and 
relate his treatment of love therein to the center of his moral vision. 
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2084. Wilde, Alan. “Mr. Fs Aunt and the Analogical Structure of 
Little Dorrit,” pp. 33-44. Mr. F.’s Aunt is the “analogical center of the 
chaotic forces that pervade” Dickens’s Little Dorrit, the foil to Little 
Dorrit, who symbolizes the good. The Aunt, representing the world’s 
irrationality, aggression, and hostility manifested through eccentricity, is 
the novel’s touchstone, for she tests the other characters’ deviations from 
goodness or from “commitment to human reality.” 


2085. Shaw, W. David. “Moral Drama in Barchester Towers,” pp. 45-54. 
In Barchester Towers, Trollope overcomes Kierkegaard’s “ “Either-Or’ 
dilemma between aesthetic idolatry and ethical freedom . . . by giving the 
social definition of the moral drama two major forms: metaphors of 
situation” (culminating in the Ullathorme sequence) and “a stylistic 
rendering of comically mannered or theatrical speech.” 


2086. Luecke, Sister Jane Marie. “Ladislaw and the Middlemarch Vision,” 
pp. 55-64. George Eliot believes Middlemarch’s provincial society makes 
personal greatness impossible. Thus Eliot intuitively demands for Doro- 
thea not the husband who in an ideal society would have been the ideal 
match for her ardent intellect, but the defictent, unsatisfying Ladislaw, 
who is the best bargain Dorothea can hope for in a deficient world. 


2087. McCann, Charles J. “Setting and Character in Pride and Prejudice,” 
pp. 65-75. In Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen places her characters in 
country houses appropriately symbolic of “their economic, social, or 
intellectual condition.” Thus Lady Catherine belongs at pretentious 
Rosings and Bingley at nondescript Netherfield. Pemberly, norm of the 
best in heritage and gentility, reveals Darcy’s complex character and is the 
appropriate setting in which Elizabeth recognizes herself capable of loving 
Darcy. ; © « 


2088. Anderson, Warren D. “Homer and Stephen Crane,” pp. 77-86. 
The Red Badge of Courage reveals various parallels to Homer’s works: 
the division into 24 parts; the theme of self-discovery; personification of 
“terror, rout, and the fear that leads to flight’; and, especially, abundant 
animistic similes. 


2089. Long, Robert Emmet. “A Source for Dr. Mary Prance in The 
Bostonians,” pp. 87-88. Dr. Mary Walker, a common-sensical, mannish 
suffragette and contemporary of Henry James, may well have been the 
source for The Bostonians’ Dr. Maty Prance, whom she conspicuously 
resembles. 


, XIX:2, September 1964. 


2090. Nevius, Blake R. “The Hawthorne Centenary,” pp. 103-104. The 
current interest in Nathaniel Hawthorne is perhaps explained by the 
effect of World War H, which made it possible for American literature 
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to again treat the problems of individual guilt and responsibility that had 
been obscured. Hawthorne’s personality remains elusive. 


2091. Long, Robert Emmet. “The Society and the Masks: The Blithe- 
dale Romance and The Bostonians,” pp. 105-122. In The Bostonians 
Henry James modeled his Boston after Hawthorne’s Blithedale of The 
Blithedale Romance. Both novels deal with “the illusive nature of 
appearance and reality,” showing their respective societies as forms of 
“mock-life” in which the wearing of masks—whether physical disguises 
or ‘public faces’—symbolizes the characters’ deceptions of self and others. 


2092. Jordan, Gretchen Graf. ‘‘Hawthorne’s ‘Bell’: Historical Evolu- 
tion through Symbol,” pp. 123-139. Hawthorne uses “The Bells 
Biography” to symbolize American history, and in the bell’s story reveals 
his philosophic conclusions about the nature of history: his belief that 
events are not as important as men’s interpretations of them; his sense 
of historic irony; and his theory, 4 la Herder, that a culture “gains unity, 
character, and continuity” through its persisting symbols. , 


2093. Thorslev, Peter L., Jr. “Hawthorne’s Determinism: An Analysis,” 
pp. 141-157. Hawthorne generally depicts “free will” as self-determined. 
Although his uses of “fate” and “‘fatalism’ are sometimes semantically 
ambiguous, all the important physical and psychic events in Hawthorne’s 
fiction can be accounted for on natural and scientifically determined 
grounds. 


2094. Wheeler, Otis B. “Hawthorne and the Fiction of Sensibility,” pp. 
159-170. Hawthorne’s works often reflect salient aspects of the cult of 
sensibility: exploitation of pathos and benevolence, emotion manifested 
through violent physical activities, and Nature as the inspiration of human 
pastoral purity and untutored genius. Yet Hawthorne also successfully 
transcends the limitations of this cult, particularly in The Scarlet Letter. 


2095. Broes, Arthur J. “Journey Into Moral Darkness: ‘My Kinsman, 
Major Molineux’ as Allegory,” pp. 171-184. In “My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux” Hawthorne has borrowed “traditional allegorical episodes and 
patterns . . . from Dante, Spenser, and Bunyan” to present Robin’s 
cheerless “journey into moral darkness.” 


2096. Evans, Oliver. “Allegory and Incest in ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,’ ” 
pp. 185-195. In “Rappaccini’s Daughter” Hawthorne intends Rappaccini 
to be identified as Adam, and as a false God; Rappaccini errs in “wanting 
to know too much.” Beatrice, analogous to Beatrice Cenci, can also be 
identified as Eve in this allegorical Eden. Her relation to the purple- 
blossomed shrub has overtones of incest. | 


2097. Granger, Bruce Ingham. “Arthur Dimmesdale as Tragic Hero,” 
pp. 197-203. Arthur Dimmesdale is the tragic hero of Hawthorne’s 
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Scarlet Letter because, guided by noble illusions of ethically meaningful 
action, he obeys his character’s secret impulse and confronts immediate 
terrors through his scaffold confession of sin. 


2098. Levy, Leo B. “The Mermaid and the Mirror: Hawthorne’s “The 
Village Uncle, ” pp. 205-211. In Hawthorne’s “The Village Uncle,” the 
mirror symbolically unites the family in awareness of their common 
mortality and emphasizes that the narrator, as artist, “cannot rid himself 
of the enigma of his separate, individual, fate.” The mermaid symbolizes 
the imaginative life nourished by reality. 


, XIX:3, December 1964. 


2099. Hergenhan, L. T. “The Reception of George Meredith’s Early 
Novels,” pp. 213-233; Bibliography of “Reviews of Meredith’s Early 
Novels not Recorded in M. B. Forman’s Meredithiana, Nor (with five 
specified exceptions) Elsewhere,” pp. 233-235. The overlooking of many 
reviews of George Meredith’s early novels, from The Shaving of Shagpat 
to Emilia in England (1855-1864), has resulted in hitherto inadequate 
treatment of Meredith’s reception. These reviews modify current views 
of Meredith’s reception; they show Meredith attempting various subjects 
and methods (some misunderstood by contemporary critics) and initially 
“finding some favor which declines progressively.” 


2100. Mariani, Umberto. “The Italian Experience of Henry James,” pp. 
237-254. In earlier works, James portrays Italy with romantic superficial- 
ity, as the foreign traveler sees the Italian landscape. James expresses 
his deepening knowledge of Italy by recreating the Italian world in his 
more mature works “as the atmosphere most richly suited to the moral and 
aesthetic development of his characters, and as a symbol of moral values 
which, as they clash with them, reveal the moral values of a different: 
‘world.’ ” 


2101. Buchen, Irving H. “The Egoists in The Egoist: The Sensualists 
and the Ascetics,” pp. 255-269. In George Meredith’s The Egoist, the 
egoism characteristic not only of Willoughby Patterne, but of Clara, 
Vernon, and Letty, is revealed most perniciously in their sexual relation- 
ships. Thus metaphorically Meredith presents Willoughby’s “excessive 
self-love as a form of self-copulation” analogous to Clara’s self-sacrificing 
asceticism. In order to marry satisfactorily, Clara, Vernon, and Letty 
must first exorcise their own egoism. 


2102. Kruppa, Joseph E. “Meredith’s Late Novels: Suggestions for a 
Critical Approach,” pp. 271-286. George Meredith’s uses of image, 
symbol, and myth in One of Our Conquerors (1891), Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta (1894), and The Amazing Marriage (1895) cohere and 
complement one another, as well as facilitate expression of the single 
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problem common to all three novels: “A man and a woman are caught 
in a situation which demands a profound intersubjective relationship 
as a solution. 


2103. Vogeler, Martha Salmon. “The Religious Meaning of Marius the 
Epicurean,” pp. 287-299. The dialectic of Walter Pater’s Marius the 
Epicurean “is not between valid and outmoded religious concepts but 
between faith and skepticism.” The novel’s irony is “that Marius dies a 
Christian in all but his own eyes.” ‘‘Pater’s aim was to demonstrate that 
just as Marius ultimately finds all the best aspects of paganism in 
Christianity, which transcended paganism, so in the nineteenth century 
men could find in Christianity a further stage in the evolution of 
religious opinions, one in which the mythical element had changed but 
ritual... [had] ‘a permanent poetic value.’ ” 


2104, Maxwell, J. C. “Henry James’s ‘Poor Wantons’: An Unnoticed 
Version,” pp. 301-302. In Ada Leverson’s The Limit (1911), an anec- 
dote about two women testing the Master Writer's respectability may be 
a source for Henry James’s “poor wantons” in “The Legend of the 
Master.” 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


PMLA, LXXVI:1, March 1961. 


2105. Bloomfield, Morton W. “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: An 
Appraisal,” pp. 7-19. Although Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is 
seldom thought of as a difficult poem, a survey of approaches and 
attitudes to the poem indicates that there are still some philological cruxes 
and that a sufficient understanding of the poem is not reached by means 
of any one of the single critical approaches—the mythical, the religious, 
the moral, etc. A more complete view of the poem seems to be achieved 
by regarding it as at once comic and serious, secular and religious, marvel- 
ous and natural, etc. The use of time in the poem is one of the most 
important indicators of this “solidity”? of life. 


2106, Bithler, Curt F. “The New Morgan Manuscript of Titus and 
Vespasian,” pp. 20-24. [Here is given a detailed description of the new 
Pierpont Morgan Ms of this work.] 


2107. Ridley, Florence H. “Surrey’s Debt to Gawin Douglas,” pp. 25- 
33. Despite some recent suggestions to the contrary, and although it is not 
possible to be certain at some points, the evidence still clearly shows the 
extent of Surrey’s borrowing from Douglas’s translation of the Aeneid for 
his own translation of Books II and IV. [A representative listing of 
parallels and echoes follows. ] 


2108. Golding, Sanford. “The Sources of the Theatrum Poetarum,” pp. 
48-53. Edward Phillips did in fact put together Theatrum Poetarum him- 
self, and one can discover the haste and carelessness of his work by 
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comparing the Theatrum with its sources, such as Gerard Jean Vossius’s 
De Veterum Poetarum Temporibus, Philippe Briet’s Acute Dicta, the 
anthologies England's Helicon and England's Parnassus. 


2109. Robinson, E. Arthur. “Order and Sentience in "The Fall of the 
House of Usher, ” pp. 68-81. The very careful and ordered presentation 
of “The Fall of the House of Usher” focuses on the theme of disintegra- 
tion through an over development of sentience. This is shown in Usher 
himself, in Madeline, in the house. “The modern individual disintegrates, 
Poe implies, not from loss of his faculties but through their very acuity, 
coupled with lack of an effective principle to enforce order upon the 
whole.” 


2110. Sanders, Charles Richard. “Carlyle and Tennyson,” pp. 82-97. 
The friendship of Carlyle and Tennyson, lasting over 40 years, was a 
significant one. At the start of it, Carlyle was an ardent and vocal advo- 
cate of Tennyson, and a great admirer of his early poetry. But he liked 
Tennyson’s later work less and less, and apparently their admiration each 
for the other lessened somewhat in later years. Yet they were always 
friendly, and Carlyle continued to have an impact on Tennyson’s mind. 


2111. Whitaker, Thomas R. “Yeats’s ‘Dove or Swan, ” pp. 121-132. 
“Emerging from a long exploration of the symbolic uses of historical 
‘fact, given a basic structure by an ambiguously psychological and meta- 
physical geometry, and amplified with material gleaned from a wide 
variety of poetic, philosophical, and historical works, ‘Dove or Swan’ 
dramatizes Yeats’s central belief that the acceptance of history is at one 
with freedom and creativity. Of course, he does not accept an ‘objective’ 
history, a chronicle of facts as perceived by historians whose minds have 
become mirrors. He transmutes such facts—not through any desire to 
remake the world, but as the consequence of assuming a ‘subjective’ or 
fully human point of view. ... In “Dove or Swan’ the mirror has turned 
lamp. Events become luminous: they have the radiance of indefinitely 
suggestive symbols, microcosms of the visionary’s total universe.” 


2112. Gelfant, Blanche H. “The Search for Identity in the Novels of 
Dos Passos,” pp. 133-149. In all the novels of John Dos Passos the 
problem of the hero’s need and quest for identity is centrally treated—by 
stressing his rootlessness as a child, his identity with and revulsion at his 
father, his identity with an external “cause,” his negative stance vis å vis 


success. 
—Wayne Dodd 


, LXXVI:3, June 1961. 


2113. Irwin, W. R. “The Survival of Pan,” pp. 159-167. Many modern 
writers have exploited the Pan myth and expanded the myths around his 
name. No one writer combines all the possible applications of the Pan 
myth, but three major authors have made extensive use of it. Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne uses Donatello in The Marble Faun to demonstrate that the 
child of nature cannot preserve his original qualities. D. H. Lawrence's 
phrase ‘‘Pan-Power” is best described in “Pan in America,” and his 
numerous Pan figures are presented as objects of admiration. E. M. 
Forster uses the Pan myth even more persistently than Lawrence. The 
inclusiveness of the myth of Pan has given it enduring power over the 
literary imagination. 


2114. Williams, Porter, Jr. “Mistakes in Twelfth Night and Their 
Resolution: A Study of Some Relationships of Plot and Theme,” pp. 
193-199. Twel. is dominated by numerous disguises and deceptions that 
Jead the characters into errors. A study of the mistakes in the play reveals 
more than mere farcical techniques and points to the inner life of the 
play. Through their mistakes the wise and generous characters profit 
while the injured parties learn to recognize their own errors as the cause 
of their misery. The mistakes finally show that error of the mind is far 
less serious than unkindness, the error of the heart. 


2115. Fujimura, Thomas H. “Dryden’s Religio Laici: An Anglican 
Poem,” pp. 205-217. Louis I. Bredvold’s interpretation of Religio Laici 
as Catholic rather than Anglican in spirit is incorrect. Religio Laici is a 
work of conventional Anglican n a Dryden’s attitude toward 
reason is not anti-rationalistic but reflects the traditional views of Richard 
Hooker, the contemporary orthodox position of Jeremy Taylor, and a 
belief in the necessity of countering the excessive confidence in reason of 
the Deists. Dryden does not blindly accept the authority of tradition and 
of the Church but advocates the Anglican via media between the authori- 
tarianism of Catholicism and the anarchic sectarianism of the Puritans. 
The tolerant and reasonable spirit of the poem accords with the Latitudin- 
arianism of many Anglican divines. Religio Laici will not explain 
Dryden’s conversion, for it is an expression of orthodox Anglicanism. 


2116. Adler, Jacob H. “Pope and the Rules of Prosody,’ pp. 218-226. 
In his letter to Henry Cromwell, which appeared revised and addressed 
to William Walsh in the authorized edition of Pope’s letters, Pope laid 
down seven rules on prosody. A comparison of Pope’s rules with general 
critical opinion and with his own poetic practice shows that Pope was 
more likely to break rules than to keep them. 


2117. Englekirk, John E. “Notes on Emerson in Latin America,” pp. 227- 
232. The first significant notices of Emerson’s Latin American reputation 
are found in 1882 in tributes occasioned by his death. His fame, however, 
was limited, and until the turn of the century only two of his poems were 
available in Spanish. He was even less known in Spain and Portugal, but 
with the publication of El hombre y el mundo in Madrid in 1900 his 
reputation grew in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. While his Latin 
American reputation has always been limited, it has reached “some of 
America’s most high-minded spirits.” 
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2118. Noon, William T. “James Joyce: Unfacts, Fiction, and Facts,” 
pp. 254-276. Joyce was so successful in creating his Dublin and in pre- 
senting an “expression” of himself that readers often confuse the fact 
and the fiction. The autobiographical elements in his work are manipu- 
lated artistically and are controlled by his “dedication to a reality that 
lies beyond the ephemeral.” His withdrawal from his family reflects his 
belief in the necessary freedom of the artist. His rejection of the Church 
is explicable in the same way; his picture of the Jesuits is not an accurate 
portrait but part of a fictional world. The power of his fictional Dublin 
stems in part from his distortions of the real Dublin. 


2119. Maud, Ralph N. “Dylan Thomas’ Collected Poems: Chronology 
of Composition,” pp. 292-297. The order in which Thomas wrote his 
poems is not necessarily the order in which they were published. His 
development as a poet is not clearly reflected in the sequence of the 
poems in the Collected Poems. A chronology based on Thomas’s note- 
books for 1930 to 1934 now at the University of Buffalo reveals that 
Thomas often revised early poems for later publication. Study of his 
poetic development must take into account the revised poems. 

- —Charles L. Squier 


, LXXVI:4, Pt. 1, September 1961. 


2120. Whallon, William. “The Diction of Beowulf,’ pp. 309-319. 
Though the Fiad, the Odyssey, and Beowulf probably derive from an oral 
tradition, the Homeric poems exhibit greater use of formulas than 
Beowulf. Analysis of epithets in Homer and of kennings in Beowulf 
shows that the diction of the latter is much less stereotyped and hence 
represents “an earlier stage in the development of an oral poem than do 
the Iad and Odyssey.” 


2121. Roche, Thomas P., Jr. “The Challenge to Chastity: Britomart at 
the House of Busyrane,” pp. 340-344. To understand properly the final 
episode in Book III of the Faerie Queene, the reader needs to understand 
how Britomart “solves Amoret’s problem” at the house of Busyrane and 
how she meets the final test of her own virtue. Busyrane does not 
represent lust merely, but the “abuse of marriage.” The key to a proper 
understanding is the ambiguous wedding mask presented by Busyrane 
that ts finally seen clearly by Britomart, but not by Amoret or the wedding 
guests. Hence Britomart can lead Amoret to freedom. 


2122. Shawcross, John T. “The Chronology of Milton’s Major Poems,” 
pp. 345-358. Statistical analysis of Milton’s prosody reveals that Paradise 
Regained was first planned as a drama. “The poem seems to lie near but 
somewhat later than Samson Agonistes and, except for late work, before 
Paradise Lost as it now stands.’ Hence traditional chronology of the 
major poems is misleading. [Statistical data in appendix. } 
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2123. Ross, Robert H., Jr. “Samuel Sandford: Villain from Necessity,” 
pp. 367-372. Seldom in stage history have man and part been so closely 
related as Samuel Sandford and the role of villain. “ ‘Round-shoulder’d, 
Meager-fac'd, Spindle-shank’d, Splay-footed with a sour countenance,’ ” 
Sandford was so convincing a villain on the Restoration stage that he 
became virtually a captive of the role. Pressure from playgoers caused 
stage managers to type-cast him and playwrights to include a Machiavellian 
character in their works for Sandford to portray. 


2124. Gleckner, Robert F. “William Blake and “The Human Abstract,’ ” 
pp. 373-379. “The Human Abstract,” more than any other poem in Songs 
of Experience, reveals Blake’s poetic technique and his ordeal in defining 
the contrary states of the human soul. It took him four drafts and four 
different titles to hammer out a poem to contrast with “The Divine Image” 
of Songs of Innocence. Though not a wholly successful poem, ‘The 
Human Abstract” in its various versions shows Blake discovering radical 
evil not in external economic, religious, or social realms, but in man’s 
ids faulty thought processes, in his abstracting the human from the 
ivine. 


2125. Noyes, Russell. “Wordsworth and the Copyright Act of 1842: 
Addendum,” pp. 380-383. Wordsworth’s efforts to secure the passage 
of the Copyright Act of 1842 are further illuminated by contents of four 
unpublished autograph letters—two by W. E. Gladstone, one by Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd (introducer of the bill), and one by Words- 
worth—all written in 1838. Gladstone’s first letter expressed his “firm 
and staunch” support; Wordsworth’s explained the need to protect an 
author; Gladstone’s second letter gave reasons for temporarily withdrawing 
ar ; Talfourd’s elaborated on the political situation necessitating with- 
rawal. 


2126. Ganzel, Dewey. “Patent Wrongs and Patent Theatres: Drama and 
the Law in the Early Nineteenth Century,” pp. 384-396. Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, when elected an MP in 1831, attempted to advance his political 
career by chairing a committee to investigate the low ‘state of British 
theaters, especially the effect of monopoly, censorship, and copyright. 
Most of the abuses in these three areas were corrected in the Dramatic 
Authors Bill sponsored by Bulwer-Lytton and passed by Parliament in 
1833. The Report of the investigating committee and the minutes 
attached, long buried in Parliamentary files and unread, are “perhaps the 
most comprehensive and authoritative source of early 19th-century 
theatrical practice known.” | 


2127. Schroeter, James. “A Misreading of Poe's ‘Ligeia,’ ” pp. 397-406. 
“Ligeia,” regarded by Poe and by many critics as his best story, has 
suffered from incomplete and misleading criticism. The most influential 
and most injurious: criticism, that by Roy Balser (CE, V, April 1944, 
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363-372), maintains that the narrator is a madman who has mur- 
dered his wife. But Balser’s proof consists of faulty arguments, baseless 
assumptions, and erroneous facts. Internal and external evidence refutes 
Balser’s “non-rational’” view and supports the “rational” view, namely, 
that the narrator is Poe, not a psychopathic murderer. 


2128. Phillips, Norma. “The Sacred Fount: The Narrator and the 
Vampires,” pp. 407-412. Critics tend either to interpret The Sacred 
Fount as another Jamesian experiment in point of view or to focus on 
“the ‘vampire’ theme of fulfillment and depletion” in the relationship of 
two people. Both approaches are valid, but incomplete. The key to a 
proper understanding and evaluation of the story’s worth is to integrate 
both interpretations—to see the narrator’s dynamic role in the vampire 
theme through his relationship with other characters, especially with Mrs. 
Brissenden. Thus seen, new dimensions of bizzare comedy and irony 
emerge. 


2129. Pace, George B. “The Two Domains: Meter and Rhythm,” pp. 
413-419. The widening gulf between the study of the English language 
and of English literature is clearly revealed in studies of English metrics. 
In the interests of bridging this gap, it is important to realize that the 
traditional and literary scholar deals with meter, the linguistic scholar 
with rhythm. The two approaches are actually complementary rather 
than competing so long as each remains in its proper domain. 


2130. Couchman, Gordon W. “Antony and Cleopatra and the Subjective 
Convention,” pp. 420-425. Shaw’s preface to Three Plays for Puritans 
proves Eric Bentley's assertion that Shaw's Shakespeare criticism should be 
regarded as polemic and not as objective criticism. Other, usually un- 
noticed, writings by Shaw such as his reviews of two performances of 
Antony in Manchester and London during 1897 offer further proof. In 
his violent attack on the romantic view of life, Shaw fell victim to the 
“subjective convention,” merely replacing one convention with another. 


2131. Shusterman, David. “The Curious Case of Professor Godbole: A 
Passage to India Re-examined,” pp. 426-435. None of the critics of A 
Passage to India seems to have any serious doubt that Professor Godbole, 
the Hindu educator, is a man of good will. Several critics claim that 
Forster is advocating that people imitate Godbole and detach themselves 
from the human, physical world. Such views represent a serious mis- 
reading of the novel and of Forster’s writing in general. Godbole has been 
“bitten by the worm of evil”; he shows little love for or trust in others. 
Rather than exemplifying Forster’s ideal man, he illustrates the author’s 
belief that man is a creature of “mixed motives, thoughts, and actions.” 


2132. Buckley, G. T. “Is Oxford the Original of Jefferson in William 
Faulkner’s Novels?” pp. 447-454. Though Jefferson, Mississippi, is 
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almost universally identified as Oxford, Faulkner seems to have had 
Oxford in mind “only rarely.” Rather, evidence indicates he had a 
composite of North Mississippi in mind—Ripley, New Albany, Pontotoc, 
Holly Springs, and Batesville. In Sartoris and The Mansion the most 
likely town is Ripley. In Light in August, the cavalry raid clearly points 
to Holly Springs where such a raid actually occurred. Only Intruder m 
the Dust clearly indicates that Jefferson is Oxford where the Federal 


courthouse is located. 
——R. F. Bauerle 


, LXXVI:5, December 1961. 


2133. Diamond, Robert E. ‘Theme as Ornament in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” 
pp. 462-468. By “checking every verse against the entire corpus of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry” proof is given that 71 to 75 percent of the verses in charac- 
teristic passages of Anglo-Saxon poetry are clichés. This counting supports 
Magoun’s and Greenfield’s thesis that Anglo-Saxon poetry is entirely 
different in kind from modern poetry. Relationships of Anglo-Saxon 
poems cannot be established with certainty because “all the poets drew 
on the same stock of traditional diction.” 


2134. Guth, Hans P. “Allegorical Implications of Artifice in Spenset’s 
Faerie Queene,” pp. 475-479. According to Spenser's allegorical method, 
both nature and art (plus artifice) “have no consistent or reliable 
symbolic value” but may have good or evil associations determined by 
the context. Thus “the true counterpart of the Bower of Bliss, and the 
true pattern of love in its full moral context” is not the Garden of Adonis 
(as C. S. Lewis maintains) but the Temple of Venus whose description, 
characteristically, uses a combination of details from both “nature’s 
treasure” and “artifice . . . without the slightest taint of ‘death’ or 
‘sterility.’ ” 


2135. Walley, Harold R. “The Rape of Lucrece and Shakespearean 
Tragedy,” pp. 480-487. Not only does the structure of Lyer. resemble 
that of the histories in the sense that “the purpose of the poem itself is 
to make clear [the] general human import’ of some historical facts, but 
the poem also contains elements that anticipate the tragedies. The only 
complete formulation, at an early time in his career, of the basic rationale 
of Shakespeare’s tragic approach, Lyer. is the most important document 
of its author's artistic development in his early middle period. 


2136. Jorgensen, Paul A. “The ‘Dastardly Treachery’ of Prince John 
of Lancaster,” pp. 488-492, The “disturbing stratagem at Gaultree” 
must be interpreted in the light of a complete reversal, in the 1590's, of 
the attitude of military writers towards treachery in warfare. It also 
reflects the perfidious way in which the fighting during Tyrone’s Irish 
rebellion was conducted by both sides and the: Machiavellian explanation, 
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adopted by the Elizabethans, of “rigorous political actions as warranted 
by God.” 


2137. Joseph, Sister Miriam. “Discerning the Ghost in Hamlet,” pp. 
493-502. The dramatic impact of the Ghost is not so much caused by 
the fact that its nature—hallucinatory, pagan, Christian, or diabolic—is 
ambiguous, as R. H. West argues, but that these aspects are fully unified 
“in one theory in which inheres essentially the most intense dramatic 
suspense,” the Biblical doctrine of “the distinguishing of spirits.” Thus, 
main incidents of the plot are an acting-out of this method of discerning 
spirits whereby proof is given that Claudius’s Ghost is cut off “from the 
whole Aeschylus-to-Kyd tradition of ghost-inspired revenge” since his 
words reflect tenets of the true doctrine of divine punishment. 


2138. Stewart, Mary Margaret. “Boswell’s Denominational Dilemma,” 
pp. 503-511. Boswell’s wavering between the Presbyterian, Anglican, and 
Roman Catholic denominations is influenced by three factors: worship 
services, traditions, and doctrines. Boswell preferred an external form of 
service. Because of his high opinion of free will and moral responsibility, 
he rejected the doctrine of election and original sin and even believed 
in some Roman Catholic tenets such as purgatory and confession. His 
religious problems help to explain his attitude toward Scotland. 


2139. Hartmann, H. Geoffrey. “Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches and 
the Growth of a Poet's Mind,” pp. 519-527. “Descriptive Sketches relates 
the story of an Idea of Nature in search of nature adequate to it, and... 
this quest, or its failure, constitutes the poem’s particular authenticity.” 
The pattern of this quest, as opposed to Wordsworth’s later style of 
“blendings,” is the juxtaposition of a milder and a sterner type of land- 
scape beauty sometimes stylized in a way which goes beyond natural fact. 
This trait, in later works, develops into the concept of autonomous 
Imagination. 


2140. Stanton, Robert. “The Trial of Nature: An Analysis of The 
Blithedale Romance,” pp. 528-538. Blithedale is unified by the dominat- 
ing conflict between “spirit” (and its “secondary qualities,” Idealism, 
Faith, Sympathy, Shame, symbolized by Priscilla) and “Nature” (ie. 
Materialism, Skepticism, Purpose, Pride, symbolized by Zenobia). 
“Every major character is related to Zenobia and Priscilla exactly as he is 
related to Nature and the spirit.” Hollingsworth makes a disastrous choice 
between Zenobia and Priscilla; Coverdale as Hollingsworth’s countertype 
“disastrously fails to make this choice.” But the outcome implies that the 
choice for “spirit” is not a positive, affirmative decision but is made from 
negation and despair, because it is the only choice left. 


2141. Williamson, Eugene L., Jr. “Significant Points of Comparison 
Between the Biblical Criticism of Thomas and Matthew Arnold,” pp. 
539-543. The Arnolds both felt that the extreme conservatism of mid- 
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19th-century Anglicanism was dangerous in the face of contemporary 
critical theology in Gérmany. Dr. Arnold, therefore, held that the 
primary value of the Bible, its practical ethical teachings, was unimpaired 
by the exposition of historical errors in the text because it can be 
successfully tested by experience. Indebted to his father for this Jesu- 
centric liberal and pragmatic religious view, Matthew was open to other 
liberal influences. 


2142. Ludwig, Richard M. “The Reputation of Ford Madox Ford,” pp. 
544-551. Ford is frequently charged with presenting fantasies for reality 
even in his autobiographical studies and monographs, but the prefaces to 
these works clarify the point that he deals not with facts but impressions, 
and that even these books are novels. Confusions occur because, in all his 
writings, he used a complex of at least four personae impressed upon him 
by circumstances: child “trained for genius,” collaborator and editor (to 
whom Conrad owed a considerable debt “both emotional and financial’), 
amateur farmer, and le cher maitre of his Parisian years. His true 
“private” hero is Christopher Tietjens. 


2143. Pizer, Donald. “Evolutionary Ethical Dualism in Frank Norris’ 
Vandover and the Brute and McTeague,” pp. 552-560. What are usually 
criticized as inconsistencies in Norris’s early novels may be seen as 
peculiarities stemming from the fact that he “conceived of naturalism 
primarily as a literary method,” not as a world-view. His system of beliefs 
manifested in these novels goes beyond naturalism because it is an 
evolutionary dualism “found in popular morality and religion” and in the 
teachings of Joseph Le Conte, which, while not at all denying man’s animal 
heritage, asserts “that the spirit or soul {is} the distinguishing character- 
istic of man’s evolution beyond animal life.” In this direction, without 
discarding the lower nature, true progress lies. 


2144. Hopkins, Viola. “Visual Art Devices and Parallels in the Fiction 
of Henry James,” pp. 561-574. It is assumed that “áll of the arts reflect 
in certain ways the pervasive ‘time-spirit,’’’ and that an artist feels an 
affinity to “certain families of style” not necessarily contemporary. In 
these senses, James’s subjects and style, mainly by means of the “ ‘framing’ 
device,” the tableau vivant, and the functional use of art objects, especially 
paintings, reveal his affinity to pictorial Impressionism. His Mannerism 
is evident in his subjective, visionary way of viewing reality, of creating 
order and beauty out of his own consciousness of the uncertainty and 
disruption of traditional values. 


2145. Stanton, Stephen S. “Shaw’s Debt to Scribe,” pp. 575-585. Despite 
his repeated protestations to the contrary, Shaw, especially in his earlier 
plays, is deeply indebted to the “tricks and devices of the popular stage- 
craft of Scribe” that helped him to mould his “iconoclastic, unpleasant, 
and controversial’ themes into an acceptable and appealing form. 
Candida, The Devil’s Disciple, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, and 
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Man and Superman are “subtle and ironic variations” on the central 
action of Bataille de Dames; they reverse customary situations and rela- 
tionships and elevate the well-made secret to the plane of ideas, thus safe- 
guarding the reformer’s message by achieving audience appeal. 


2146. Backman, Melvin. “The Wilderness and the Negro in Faulkner’s 
‘The Bear, ” pp. 595-600. “The Bear” is the heart and climax of Go 
Down, Moses, strangely merging the Negro and the Wilderness themes. 
The characteristic guilt of the Southerner who upholds white supremacy 
by enslaving his fellowmen is universalized by morally equating it with 
the general American experience of the exploitation of nature on the 
Frontier. These two crimes, in a modern conscience, result in the “nostal- 
gia for a lost love and innocence.” 


2147. Evans, Oliver. “The Snows of Kilimanjaro’: A Revaluation,” 
pp. 601-607. “Snows” is the most controversial of Hemingway's stories, 
mainly because of “disagreement on the meaning of the symbols.” It is 
not at all a story of action but of situation, “of the conflict between 
idealism and materialism that takes place within the protagonist.” The 
snow-covered mountain top “operates in this story not as a symbol of 
death but of life-in-death’; so does the leopard of the epigraph. The 
plain and Helen symbolize death-in-life, the snow purity. The gangrene 
symbol stands for “rotting flesh, read rotting soul.” All the symbols 
are successfully fused on the realistic level. 


2148. Cohn, Ruby. “Samuel Beckett Self-Translator,” pp. 613-621. 
Beckett himself distinguishes between the artist who “seeks the text within 
himself,” and the writer who, as a translator, transmits it to the world. His 
career is that of the most active self-translator of history. Most of his 
changes in his French translation of Murphy “serve to heighten its comic 
tone” by the “introduction of vulgarity and colloquialism’’; but no change 
affects the structure. Because of deletions, “the English Godot seems 
bleaker than the French’; so does Endgame. The English Molloy and 
Malone Dies are more sardonic. Beckett’s activity as a writer-translator 
has diminished his artistic power. 


2149. Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold and the London Review,” pp. 
622-623. Arnold’s unpublished diaries, in which he recorded the source 
and “amount of his income from writing, suggest that he wrote a far 
greater number of articles for the London Review than is commonly 
assumed, 

—Armin Frank 


, LXXVII:1, March 1962. 


2150. Rosier, James L. “Design for Treachery: The Unferth Intrigue,” 
pp. 1-7. A re-examination of the role of Unferth in Beowalf is under- 
taken in terms of the conception of the epithet Pyle, the graphic repre- 
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sentation of Unferth, and the problem of the sword-giving. Hrothull’s 
treachery, in which Unferth is involved, is indicated by the use of pyle 
as a referent to Unferth. Philological evidence is given by a comparison 
to similar diction in Fafnesmél and by the position of Unferth in Heorot, 
especially as contrasted with Wealtheow. The use of pyle in the act of the 
sword-giving becomes the clearest expression of the design’ of treachery. 
The character of Unferth reveals the poet’s device that orders and sustains 
the design for treachery. 


2151. Stabler, Arthur P. “King Hamlet’s Ghost in Belleforest?” pp. 18- 
20. The ghost of Hamlet’s father appears in one of the sources of Ham., 
Francois de Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques. No proven claim can be 
made that Belleforest’s Horwendil influenced Shakespeare’s Ghost, but 
parallels between source and play suggest Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Belleforest. Coincidences occur in the existence of the ghost in the Hamlet 
story, in striking similarities of attributes between the two spirits, and in 
the light they cast on the motivation of Hamlet himself. 


2152. Wesley, Trimpi. “Jonson and the Neo-Latin Authorities for the 
Plain Style,” pp. 21-26. Ben Jonson’s Discoveries is a handbook for the 
anti-Ciceronian movement in style in the 17th century. The Renaissance 
claimed the right to treat any subject in plain style. Among the defenders 
of the movement, Jonson, with his definition of plain style, held a 
strong position. The development of rhetoric culminated in a degree of 
freedom of subject matter not taken advantage of until Jonson and Donne.. 
Together with Vives, Lipsius, and Bacon, Jonson stands for the anti- 
Ciceronian authorities in stylistic matters. | 


2153. Lawry, Jon S. “'Eager Thought’: Dialectic in Lycidas,” pp. 27- 
32. Lycidas is re-examined in an attempt to reconcile the supposedly 
antagonistic modes of expression—cool pastoral against impassioned 
personal outcry. The poem is seen in part as a dialectical process in the 
Hegelian sense, following the steps of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
Though the unity of Lycidas as a poem is easily endangered by such dis- 
tinctions, they help to adduce song and existence as modes of expression. 


2154. Wallace, John M. “Marvell’s Horatian Ode,” pp. 33-45. By 
1650 Andrew Marvell had given up his often cited impartiality in 
political matters and had become completely Cromwellian. The impartial 
tone in the Horatian ode does not come from political neutrality but from 
a calculated mode of expression intended to capture the doubtful reader. 
The discrepancy between Marvell’s former loyalism and his appraisal of 
Cromwell in the Horatian ode is explained by the poet’s feeling that the 
English people ought to recognize in Cromwell the man chosen by God 
as a promoter of His own affairs. 


2155. Hutchens, Eleanor N. “Verbal Irony in Tom Jones,” pp. 46-50. 
Verbal irony in Tom Jones is a structural technique which unifies a huge 
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body of material. Fielding employs various forms of verbal irony, such as 
denotative irony, connotative irony, and irony of tone. In addition, sub- 
stantial irony functions as a complement to the verbal irony in unifying 
the material. 


2156. Ziff, Larzer. “A Reading of Wieland,’ pp. 51-57. Charles 
Brockden Brown’s novel Wieland or a Transformation has been misread 
by students until now. The novel does not belong to the sentimental 
tradition of the 18th century. By a change of direction after the first third 
of its narrative, it is transformed from a sentimental romance into an anti- 
sentimental record of life. Brown’s merit consists in his prophetic use of 
material which was to become the material of the American novel half a 
century later. 


2157. Schneider, Elisabeth W. “Tom Moore and the Edinburgh Review 
of ‘Christabel, ” pp. 71-76. Despite the recent discovery of an explicit 
statement of Thomas Moore’s that he did not write the much disputed 
review of Coleridge’s “Christabel” in the Edinburgh Review for Septem- 
ber 1816, the previous argument (PMLA, LXX:3, 1955, 417-432) still 
stands. In view of the well-known practice of denials, and by eliminating 
other possible authors (William Hazlitt and Francis Jeffrey), it can still 
be argued that only Moore can have been the author. 


2158. Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. “Keats, Milton, and The Fall of Hyperion,” 
pp. 77-84. Keats revised the earlier version of Hyperion into The Fall of 
Hyperion: A Dream mainly to free himself from the apparent indebted- 
ness to the first books of Paradise Lost. A comparison of Hyperion and 
The Fall proves that the latter is better dramatized and that it is closer 
to allegory than to epic. Nevertheless, though there is a notable change 
of emphasis in The Fall, Keats did not altogether abandon Milton. The 
allegory of The Fall reveals a comprehensive assimilation of Paradise 
Lost; on the other hand, by the introduction of the poet-dreamer, it 
becomes a major attempt to reconcile the imagination with a more realistic 
awareness of the suffering of mankind. 


2159. O'Donnell, Charles. “From Earth to Ether: Poe's Flight Into 
Space,” pp. 85-91. Of all of Poe’s stories, “Arthur Gordon Pym’ best 
exemplifies the poet’s movement from the concrete to the abstract, from 
man to God as expressed in the usage of Black and White. Between the 
unsuccessful experiment of “Arthur Gordon Pym” and the final commit- 
ment to pure intellect, Poe discovered his true subject for fiction. 


2160. Thompson, W. R. “The Biblical Sources of Hawthorne's Roger 
Malvin’s Burial,’ pp. 92-96. The character of Reuben Bourne in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Roger Malvin’s Burial” is modelled after the 
Biblical Reuben as the figure of Dorcas is modelled after the Biblical 
Cyrus. The analysis of the analogies reveals a highly complex method of 
composition. 
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2161. Burns, H. Richard. “De Quincey’s Revisions in the Dream-Fugue,” 
pp- 97-101. Three extant versions and one fragment of Thomas De 
Quincey’s Dream-Fugue permit conclusions on the author’s method of 
composition. The revised passages tend to increase in emotional intensity 
while the imagery remains constant. The revisions make it clear that 
the unity and complexity of the Dream-Fugue are “the result of a creative 
process that consists of many slow careful steps.” 


2162. Curtin, D. Frank. “Ruskin in French Criticism: A Possible 
Reappraisal,” pp. 102-108. There are various sound reasons why Ruskin 
is ignored by most contemporary critics. French criticism has put out a 
large number of critical studies on Ruskin, penetrating to some of the 
pervasive themes, attitudes, and modes of expression that help to unify 
the incoherent writings of Ruskin. The most valuable studies are by 
Joseph Milsand, Marcel Proust, Jacques Bardoux, André Chevrillon, and 
Joseph Danel. 


2163. O'Connor, William Van. ‘Two Types of ‘Heroes’ in Post-War 
British Fiction,” pp. 168-174. In the years after World War II, English 
fiction has produced a new kind of protagonist. The emphasis is on the 
action, no longer on the individual consciousness. Post-war fiction has 
developed its own literary conventions in response to social changes. 
Among the most typical novels of the younger generation are those of 
Alan Sillitoe, Keith Waterhouse, John Wain, John Braine, Iris Murdoch, 
J. B. Priestley, and Somerset Maugham. 

—Manfred O. Triesch 


STUDIA HIBERNICA, No. 2, 1962. (Reprinted or adapted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, II1:1, January 1965.) 


2164. O Maonaigh, Cainneach. “Scribhneoiri Gaeilge an Seachtu hAois 
Deag? [Gaelic Writers of the 17th Century], pp. 182-208. The 
17th century, which saw political chaos and military defeat, was 
nevertheless one of the most prolific periods in Gaelic literature, pro- 
ducing printed books, the Bible, the Annals of the Four Masters, and 
other histories, devotional literature, grammars and dictionaries, poetry, 
light prose, miscellaneous literature, personal and official letters. The 
number of writers, the extent and importance of the whole corpus of 
literature, the spread of Irish-speakers abroad and their regard for 
tradition suggest that but for the misfortunes of its speakers at home 
Gaelic might have become one of the important learned languages of 
Europe. (In Gaelic) 


2165. O Suilleabhain, Sean. “Bealoideas Mar Abhar Litriochta’’ [Folk- 
lore as Literary Material], pp. 221-228. Many writers have used folk 
tales as the basis of their work. Examples of folktales are quoted that 
occur in various national literatures, such as Hebrew (the Bible), Greek, 
Roman, Scandinavian, and English. Hope is expressed that Irish authors 
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(in both Gaelic and English) will turn to using Irish oral tradition as 


the basis of their work. (In Gaelic) . 
—G. B. Adams 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, II:1, Fall 1964. 


2166. Current-Garcia, Eugene. “O. Henry's Southern Heritage,” pp. 
1-12. One-third of O. Henry’s short stories reveal his Southern heritage. 
In depicting Southern scenes and situations, in portraying Southern 
attitudes, manners, and speech, O. Henry uses methods closely paralleling 
the frontier humor and local color traditions in early Southern short 
fiction. 


2167. Gullason, Thomas H. ‘The Short Story: An Underrated Art,” 
pp. 13-31. While the short story has an audience and many practitioners, 
both the form and the writers are generally ignored. This may be due to 
the form’s brevity, and to various supposed short story formulas that 
suggest an unimaginative craft. We need to rid ourselves of misleading 
preconceptions concerning the form, and look freshly at its great potential. 


2168. Lemon, Leet. “‘Bélly Budd: The Plot Against the Story,” pp. 32-43. 
The thematic implications of the plot of Billy Budd often directly oppose 
those of the story. While our. sympathies’ in the story are clearly with 
Billy and against society, Billy is truly culpable in not effectively protect- 
ing society. Billy is “irresponsible, and also not responsible—in the sense 
in which children and feeble-minded persons are not responsible.” 


2169. Newcomer, James. “The Disingenuous Thady Quirk,” pp. 44-50. 
Thady’s alleged simplicity and faithfulness in Maria Edgeworth’s Castle 
Rackrent, are actually sophistication and self-serving. Thady is disin- 
genuous, 


2170. Hurley, Paul J. “Williams’ “Desire and the Black Masseur’: An 
Analysis,” pp. 51-55. Williams’s story is not a study in sexual abnormality 
or cannibalism. The work reveals man’s tendency to permit himself to 
be swallowed by external forces, and shows that the more man allows 
himself to be eaten away, the greater is his desire for self-destruction. 


2171. Levy, Leo B. “Hawthorne’s ‘Middle Ground,’” pp. 56-60. The 
crux of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” is that life is not justified by ends 


or success, but by “a self-existent process whose only aim is to perpetuate 
life.” 


2172. Davis, Robert Murray. “The Unity of “The Garden Party, ” pp. 
61-65. The center of most scenes in Katherine Mansfield’s story is 
Laura's attempts first to deal with life maturely but in her mother’s style, 
“then her loss of confidence in that style,” and finally, her reversion to 
childishness. Laura’s recognition of lifes complexity is her first true 
step toward maturity. 
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2173. Gilkes, Lillian B. “Stephen Crane’s ‘Dan Emmonds’: A Pig in a 
Storm,” pp. 66-71. The shipwreck episode in Crane’s “Dan Emmonds 
is similar to the near-shipwreck he and Cora experienced enroute to 
Constantinople and the Greek war. The story was probably written in 
1897. 


2174. Stallman, R. W. “Was Crane’s Sketch of the Fleet off Crete a 
Journalistic Hoax? A Reply to Miss Gilkes,” pp. 72-76. Crane was not 
with Cora on her Black Sea voyage. Furthermore, Miss Gilkes has misread 
Cora’s holograph journal. 


2175. Gilkes, Lillian B. “No Hoax: A Reply to Mr. Stallman,” pp. 
77-83. “Let us get on with it to see who is arguing from facts, and who 
from hot air.” Evidence shows that Crane’s story is no hoax. 


2176. Perrine, Laurence. “Malamud’s “Take Pity,” pp. 84-86. In 
Bernard Malamud’s “realistic fantasy,” the final scene takes place “in a 
kind of purgatory.” 


2177. Osborne, William R. “The Wounds of Charlie Wales in Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘Babylon Revisited, ” pp. 86-87. “Throughout the story Charlie 
wales and is waled” in the sense that to wale means “to mark (the flesh).” 
The story resembles generally a morality play, with Charlie as a kind of 
“suffering and wounded Everyman of the post-Jazz Age.” 


2178. Junkins, Donald. “ “The Rocking-Horse Winner’: A Modern 
Myth,” pp. 87-89. D. H. Lawrence’s story “dramatizes modern man’s 
unsuccessful attempt to act out and emerge from his Oedipal conflict with 
the woman-mother.” 


2179. Kranidas, Thomas. “Point of View in Salingers “Teddy, ” pp. 
89-91. The ambiguity of ‘““Teddy’s” last two sentences is conscious, for it 
crucially illuminates the story’s major theme—the conflict between “the 


mortally curious Nicholson” and “the immortally composed Teddy.” 
' —Jack B. Moore 


ERRATUM 
In AES, VIIi:5, May 1965, abstracts for Psychoanalytic Review, L:4, 
Winter 1963-64 begin with abstract no. 1536. 
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ALABAMA REVIEW, XVIII:1, January 1965. 


2180. Hoole, W. Stanley. “Jeremiah Clemens, Novelist,” pp. 5-36. 
Clemens: (1814-1865) was soldier, lawyer, and politician [career described 
in detail} before writing his four ‘rambling, sermonizing,’ allegedly 
realistic novels [plots summarized}: Bernard Lile; an Historical-Romance 
Embracing the Periods of the Texas Revolution and the Mexican War 
(1856); Mustang Gray: A Romance (1858); The Rivals: A Tale of the 
‘Times of Adron Burr and Alexander Hamilton (1860); pro-Burr, 
- reissued (1900) as An American Colonel: A Story of Thrilling Times 
During the Revolution. and the: Great Rivalry of Aaron Burr and 
Alexander Hamilton; Tobias Wilson: A Tale of the Great Rebellion 
1865). 7 
n . —Mother ‘Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, XVI:2, February 1965. 


2181. Swan, Jon. “Innocents at Home,” pp. 58-61, 97-101. When 
Maxim Gorky came to America on April 10, 1906, to raise funds for 

: revolution in Russia, Mark Twain headed a committee planning a gala 
dinner in Gorky’s honor, to be attended only by distinguished writers. 
But when the New York World broke the news that Gorky traveled with 
his mistress and not his wife, Twain resigned, the dinner never took place, 
a host of invitations fell away, and plans to lionize Gorky were dropped. 
Only a few long-time Socialists, including H. G. Wells,. then visiting 
America, remained loyal; nearly all Americans, of whatever class, preferred 
their revolutionaries “immaculate.” Even Twain’s “The Gorki Incident” 
(written, late April 1906), like most newspaper editorials of the day, 
criticizes the Russian for having flouted convention. [Gorky's stay in 
America, mainly in New York City, from April to October 1906 is 
recounted. | , 

—John B. Shipley 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVI:4, January 1965. 


2182. Fuchs, Daniel. “Ernest Hemingway, Literary Critic,” pp. 431- 
451. Despite his avowed distaste for critics, Hemingway “was a critic 
in spite of himself,” not only in his random’ comments on authors and 
his parody in The Torrents of Spring but also in his choice ‘of techniques 
and details in his best novels. His style itself is a comment on what he 
considered the false vision inherent in most fiction, and one of his basic 
ironic devices is the contrast between the real way of talking and the 
pretentious, a style he identifies as “English.” In his tone and in his 
plots, Hemingway burlesques false modes of fiction so that in one sense 
the best of his fiction is critical burlesque. : 


2183. Thomas, Jean L. “Drama and Doctrine in God’s Determinations,” 
* pp. 452-462. “It seems unlikely that Edward Taylor turned to the 
tradition of the morality play, as has been suggested, for the allegorical 
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method and the matter of his poem God’s Determinations Touching His 
Elect. A more likely influence is the medieval homiletic tradition as it 
persisted in Puritan devotional literature. Most of the themes found in 
Taylor's poem are available there, and the non-dramatic nature of the 
plot-structure of God’s Determinations suggests a non-dramatic source. 
Taylor often sacrificed dramatic interest and often over-simplified 
doctrine to appeal to the “plain” man, an ideal of the devotional literature 
of his time. 


2184. Tilton, Eleanor M. “Holmes and His Critic Motley,” pp. 463-474. 
In 1857 Oliver Wendell Holmes submitted a long poem to his friend 
John Lothrop Motley for criticism. A comparison of the copy given to 
Motley and the published version indicates that Holmes accepted Motley’s 
suggestions for changes, an acceptance that weakened the poem. Motley’s 
changes were based upon Blair’s dictum that the poet should strive for 
beauty and the German critics’ distinction between the ideal and the 
actual, with the best poetry concerned exclusively with the ideal. Motley 
suggested that all that was homely and satirical in the poem be deleted. 
Motley’s pattern of criticism suggests that it might not have been 
American gentility that limited much of our 19th-century literature but 
rather an acceptance of these critical commonplaces. 


2185. Cecil, L. Moffitt. “Simms’s Porgy as National Hero,” pp. 475-484. 
William Gilmore Simms's Woodcraft (1852), set in the period following 
the American Revolution, is not only a good example of local romance 
and perhaps the best of Simms’s historical romances but also in charac- 
terization and structure a reflection of the author's conception of the 
spirit of American democracy. The protagonist, Porgy, like the newly 
freed states, must claim in peace what he has won in war. Unsure of 
himself but motivated by a consistent ideal of humanitarian democracy, 
he claims his plantation, defends it from rival claimants, and settles down 
to masculine repose. The plantation parallels the new republic, and 
Porgy becomes a representative of the national character. 


2186. McCloskey, John C. “What Maisie Knows: A Study of Childhood 
and Adolescence,” pp. 485-513. Rather than tracing Maisie’s growth to 
moral maturity in an amoral world, Henry James in What Maisie Knew 
portrays the transition between Maisie’s childhood, in which she perceived 
the amoral standards of the adults surrounding her, and her adolescence, 
in which she developed an amoral ego demanding satisfaction of her 
desires. At the end of the novel, she is a product of the combination of 
her Ferange heredity and the environment dominated by selfishness in 
which she has lived. The governess, Mrs. Wix, usually accepted as the 
moral norm in the novel, utters moral platitudes but in actuality is moti- 
vated by the same selfishness typifying the other adult characters; thus she 
is part of the environment that forms an “ethically illiterate’ Maisie. 
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2187. Stovall, Floyd:. “An Unpublished Poe Letter,” pp. 514-515. A 
letter [here printed] from Edgar Allan Poe, located in the Charles 
Goddard Slack Collection of Marietta College, Ohio, concerns the 
collection of damages in his lawsuit against Thomas Dunn English. 


2188. Walser, Richard. “Another Early Review of Typee,’ pp. 515-516. 
On March 21, 1846, the Spirit of the Times, a New York sporting weekly, 
reviewed Herman Melville’s T'ypee favorably. [Review printed here. } 


2189. Eby, Cecil D. “C'I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed’: A Variant 
Reading,” pp. 516-518. If the speaker of this Emily Dickinson poem 
is recognized as a hummingbird, the strained effect of the poem disappears 
and it becomes a “sprightly, humorous nature poem.” 


2190. Bassan, Maurice. “An Early Draft of George’s Mother,” pp. 518- 
522. On the reverse side of the Ms of “The Holler Tree,” one of 
Stephen Crane’s Sullivan County Sketches, appears a fragment of an early 
version of what was to become George’s Mother. The fragment is 
important because it shows that the novel was begun in 1892 or earlier, 
it indicates that the novel reflects an autobiographical mother-son rela- 
tionship, and it proves that Crane was not simply an inspired genius but 
a careful workman. [Selections from the Ms and novel are printed here. ] 


2191. Howell, Elmo. “William Faulkner and the Chickasaw Funeral,” 
pp. 523-525. In describing the burial ritual of Sam Fathers in “The Bear,” 
Faulkner confuses the rites of the Chickasaws with those of the Choctaws, 
but, despite factual errors, he achieves artistic validity in his treatment 
of Mississippi Indians. 


2192. French, Warren G. “The First Theatrical Production of Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men,” pp. 525-527. Before John Steinbeck’s novel 
Of Mice and Men was performed in a dramatic version in New York in 
1937, a version had been produced by a labor-theater group, the Theatre 
Union, in San Francisco, presenting the novel version almost unchanged. 

—William T. Lenehan 


ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XIV:34, Winter 1964-5. 


2193. John, Alun. “Arthur Machen and “The Angels of Mons,’” pp. 
10-14. The legend of the Angels of Mons was started by a wholly imagin- 
ative short-short story, “The Bowman” by Arthur Machen; one of the 
first stories written about World War I. Published first as fiction in the 
London Evening News in September 1914, and later as a pamphlet, it 
was Machen’s first commercial success. Its theme of the appearance at 
the Battle of Mons of a long line of bowmen ‘‘with a shining about them” 

fired public imagination and caused unfounded accusations that Machen 
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had based his story on fact, rumor, or supernatural knowledge. The belief 
in the Angel of Mons Legend has been explained as nothing more than 
a case of war-supernaturalism. 


2194, Williams, John Stuart. “The ‘Short Stories. of Alun Lewis,” pp. 
16-25. By the late 1930’s the short story, a significant part of Anglo- 
Welsh literature, had lost its impetus in formula; Alun Lewis moved in 
another direction, toward deeper understanding of the self and its 
relationships. The poetic and the realistic are balanced in “The Wanderer” 
(1939) as.in few of his war stories in The. Last Inspection. Some of 
these are almost reportage; their main fault is-author intrusion. They 
show a leftist direction of thought, but the main, war-heightened concern 
is with individual problems rather than with answers. The late stories in 
In the Green Tree show the same command of material and balance of 
the poetic and realistic, shown in “The Wanderer.” 


2195. Morgan, Gerald. “The Future of Welsh Literature,’ pp. 47-51. 
History and current trends indicate a gloomy view of the future of 
Welsh-language writing; it has suffered from State education with its 
emphasis on English and from economic depressions, two world wars, 
and the weakening of its own will to live. Its future depends upon the 
improvement of the bilingual schools; Conrad and Nabokov have proved 
it possible to achieve excellence in a second language. 


2196. Stephens, Raymond. “The Novelist and Community: Menna 
Gallie,” pp. 52-63. Menna Gallie, product of a Welsh mining community, 
will be able to write the really distinguished novel of Welsh life if she 
can overcome a too facile, popular approach to her materials and an over- 
simplification that sometimes distorts. Her three novels have more than 
entertainment value; they merit attention for themes of economic and 
social importance, for their satire and sense of comedy and awareness 
of the conflict between old and new ways. The author ‘has skill with 
words, tells a powerful story, creates characters that are most vivid when 
shown as a part of community life. She shows the inter-connection 
between man and his environment, but has a tendency to idealize what 
she approves of. 


2197. ‘Thompson, Kent. “An Approach to the Early Poems of Dylan 
Thomas,” pp. 81-88. Emphasis on the narrative line is the key to. under- 
standing Dylan Thomas’s poetry. Some of his early poems are narratives 
of fantasy; they do not permit “elliptical” interpretations, and some- 
times the narrative line must be inferred from: setting and-action. The line 
is disrupted to achieve response; contradictory, disparate images are, in 
the successful poems, welded into a logical whole, achieving paradox and 
irony. His techniques. include. the-use of “‘half-metaphors,” puns, private 
symbols, to achieve compression with expanded-meaning; intensive, orderly * 
use of assonance and consonance combined with alliteration; and a 


secondary, syncopated rhythm. 
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2198: Dawson, S. W., and A. J. Smith.’ “Two Points of View: Samson 
Agonistes,” pp. 92-102. Milton is not fully able-to embody feelings and 
ideas in action of dramatic movement and coherence. -It is hard to. find 
how encounters relate to each other, what dramatic function is served by 
recurrent warnings against-.questioning Providence, what has caused 
Samson’s mood to.change. Scenes lack dramatic tension and choices 
made or avoided; rhetoric obscures meaning; the language lacks meta- 
phor. Another point of view declares that at each stage the action evades 
or resolves a dilemma, until the announcement of Samson’s fate resolves 
the whole. Powerful effects; virtuosity of rhetoric; constant subtle modula- 
tion of all the formal elements; the interplay of attitudes and passions; 
the tension and release created by formal patterning; and a subject—the 
process of moral regeneration after default—made important by treatment, 
have created a work of conscious art, purposeful and satisfying. 

Í . —Edith Copeland 


BEGEGNUNG, XX:1, January 1965. 


2199. Kraemer, Konrad W. “Thomas Stearns Eliot,” p. 29. The basis 
of Eliot's work is an interlacing of reason and faith. The inner theme of 
his plays is the search for God. His later poetry spells out the relation 
between man and God as the emergence from the impurity of this world 
to the transfiguration of Eternity. (In German) 


, ¥X:2, February 1965. 


2200. Kranz, Gisbert. “Chaucers Frömmigkeit. Zur Religiositat des 
gebildeten Laien im 14, Jahrhundert,” pp. 45-48. Chaucer had a sound 
philosophical and theological education which he used to good advantage 
in his work. He did not accept the opposition between worldly affairs 
and amor. det, and he did not share the doctrine of courtly love that love 
and marriage are incompatible. Chaucer rather praised marriage as the 
greatest happiness on earth when governed by love. In ridiculing ‘several 
representatives of the Church, he never attacked- the Church itself, since 
he always was a “faithful, devout Catholic.” . (In German) — 


, XX:3, March 1965. g o 


2201. Ipser, Karl. “Shakespeare und der Dalai-Lama: Dichtung aus der 
splendid-isolation. Fragen und Anmerkungen,” pp. 74-78. Shakespeare 
does not- bridge the gap between this world and the next, between-the 
merely useful arid the ethic valites, between earth and universe. None of 
his characters is capable-of love; there is no reconciliation’and balance, no 
God in‘his work—only the typical Englishman, regardless of whether he 
is called. Caesar, Desdemona, or Hamlet, an islander intellectually and 
spiritually who-is morally endogamous, an infantile remonstrant who does 
not believe in Jesus Christ. Shakespeare’s hetoes-are third-rate Hollywood 
" types, sentimental operatic artists, a godsend for Freud. -He is best 
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thought of as a hackwriter who does not exhibit any moral values whatso- 
ever. (In German, to be continued) 
—K. P. Jochum 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:4, Winter 1964. 


2202. Cunard, Nancy. “The Hours Press,” pp. 488-496. Between 1928 
and 1931 the Hours Press published in fine hand-set editions works by 
Norman Douglas, George Moore, Richard Aldington, Arthur Symons, 
Robert Graves, Laura Riding, Ezra Pound, Samuel Beckett, Roy Campbell, 
Havelock Ellis, and others. [Includes an annotated catalogue of the 24 
items published by the Press. } 


2203. Caracciolo, Peter. “Some Unrecorded Variants in the First Edition 
of Dryden’s All for Love, 1678,” pp. 498-500. An examination of 29 
copies of the first quarto reveals five “relatively minor” variants in the 
outer forme of K and one important variant (“‘perish, perish” vs. “perish, 
here”) in B2. 


2204. White, William. “Emendations in Housman,” pp. 500-501. The 
1962 Cape printing of The Collected Poems contains only one misprint 
(a colon for a semicolon in “New Year's Eve,” /. 48), and the second 
Penquin printing (1961) also has one (missing comma at end of /. 7, 
More Poems XXIV); but in /. 48 of “New Year's Eve” there is evidence 
(a letter from Housman) for emending the first word of the line to read 
“Once.” The 1963 Richards Press printing of A Shropshire Lad contains 
12 errors, eight of them in punctuation. | 
2205. Barker, Nicolas. “So Gosse Was in It After All?” pp. 501-503. A 
passage in Philip Gosse’s Memoirs of a Camp-Follower (1934) reveals 
the fact that Edmund Gosse secured a bottle of oil of rhodium (for his 
son’s experiments in catching rats). from the firm of H. Rubeck—Wise’s 
employer for over 30 years. Since the entire crop of the rare oil went to a 
German dealer, the presence of this bottle in wartime London suggests 
that another of Wise’s crimes was espionage and that Gosse had a strong 
hold over Wise. 


2206. Keynes, Geoffrey. “The First- American Edition of 1914 and 
Other Poems,” p. 503. The extra leaf that David Randall noticed in the 
Whitall copy of Rupert Brooke’s poems was probably “specially printed 
and added to this copy’—it “does not appear to have any bibliographical 
significance.” . Se ayes Gh 
i -© —G. Thomas Tanselle 


COMMENTARY, XXXVIII:6, December 1964. 


2207. Kazin, Alfred. “The Strength of Robert Frost” (rev.-art., Selected - 
Letters of Robert Frost, ed. Lawrance Thompson), pp. 49-52. For all of 
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-his genius, pride, ambition, and honesty, Frost's major characteristic was a 
“wildly self-assertive strength.” This strength dominated his every 
action, artistic, political, or social, and appears as much in his poetry as in 
his everyday life. 


2208. Gross, John. “Zangwill in Retrospect” (rev.-art., Maurice Wohl- 
gelernter, Israel Zangwill: A Study), pp. 54-57. Israel Zangwill’s 
current reputation depends less upon his literary significance (which is 
minor) than upon his historical and social significance as a man trying 
to bridge the gap between the sentimental and realistic worlds. 

-—Fred Erisman 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FUR LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XX XVIII:4, December 1964. 


2209. Mehl, Dieter. “Die kürzeren mittelenglischen ‘Romanzen’ und die 
Gattungsfrage,” pp. 513-533. It is difficult to classify the ME “romances” 
since the term is rather vague even in the Middle Ages. Among those of 
about 500-1200 lines one can discern three distinct types: (1) lays (Szr 
Landeval, Lay le Freine, Sir Orfeo, Sire Degarre); (2) “romanzenbafte 
Versnovellen’” (Sir Launfal [by Thomas Chestre], Octavian, Libeaus 
Desconus [= Li Beaus Desconus|, The Earl of Toulouse, Sir Eglamour, 
Torrent of Portyngale, Floris and Blancheflour, The Squire of Low 
Degree, Reinbrun, Horn Childe, Ipomedon B); and (3) homiletic 
romances (Emaré, Le Bone Florence de Rome, The King of Tars, Athel- 
ston, Robert of Sicily, Sir Gowther, Ysumbras [or Isumbras}, Sir Arma- 
dace, Sir Cleges). [Each of these romances is discussed in the light of 
Mehl’s theory.} (In German) 


2210. Enzensberger, Christian. ‘‘Die Forntentwicklung der Romantik am 
englischen Beispiel: Thomas Hood,” pp. 534-560. Hood's relation to 
the Romantic Movement is neither, that of an epigone nor that of a 
genius surpassing his forerunners with his own creative powers. He 
represents the purest form of the successor type who wrestles with a 
literary heritage and only rarely is victorious. His grasp of a grotesque 
reality, however, with horror and gracefulness side by side, is definitely 
original. In his poetry, subject matter and form fall apart, more or less 
incidentally in the early poems (“Ode: Autumn”), with forced intention 
in “Lycus” and “The Last Man,” and, resulting in an “ideal distance” 
in the last poems (“The Bridge of Sighs”), which show Hood’s grotesque- 
ness at its most sublime. (In German) 

—K. P. Jochum 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIV:1, January 1965. 


2211. Karsten, Ernest E., Jr. “Thematic Structure in The Pearl,” pp. 
- 1-7. The central theme of Steinbeck’s Pearl is that man “emerges as good 
or evil because of the ways men use other men,” just as the pearl is good 
or evil according to the ways men use it. This theme is represented in 
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symbols: the Song of the Family is overwhelmed by the Song of the 
Pearl, which becomes the Song of Evil when material rather than human 
values become paramount. The theme is also reflected in Steinbeck’s 
descriptions: : 

~—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, VII:3, 1964. 


2212. Kennedy, James G. “‘Reassuring Facts in The Pretty Lady, Lord 
Raingo, and Modern Novels,” pp. 131-142. Some incidents in Arnold 
Bennett’s novels refer to facts in the real world. Biographical and 
historical facts attest the sincerity of Bennett and other novelists within 
a conventional neutrality. References to real people allow the reader to 
believe in the characters, not judge them. References to facts persuade 
the reader that the neutral novelist is sincere in presenting his characters. 


2213. Munro, John M. “Arthur Symons, “The Symphony of Snakes’ 
and the Development of the Romantic Image,” pp. 143-145. In the 
Princeton Library there are unsigned holograph notes by Arthur Symons 
[here reproduced} entitled ‘The Symphony of Snakes.” Symons’s attempt 
to impose a symphonic structure on’ his impressions suggests that these 
notes are significant in the development of the “romantic image.” 


2214. Wittrock,. Verna D. “Henry Handel Richardson: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Writings About Her,” pp. 146-187. 


2215. Goetsch, Paul. “A Source of Virginia Woolf's Mr. Bennett and 
Mrs. Brown,” pp. 188-189. In her Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown Virginia 
Woolf used Arnold Bennett’s self-criticism in “Neo-Impressionism and 
Literature” against him. In that article Bennett anticipated- her charge 
that he treated only the inessential aspects of life. : 


s VII4 1964. 


2216: Cornell, Louis L. “The Development of Kipling’s Prose from 1883 
through ‘Plain Tales from the Hills, ” pp. 194-206. Kipling’s nearly 
400 separate publications between 1883 and 1888 furnish an interesting 
study of his apprenticeship as a writer. His output during this period 
can be divided into conventional journalistic sketches, stories showing 
his growing mastery of narrative technique, and those applying that 
technique to his own vision of India. a 


2217. Gilbert, Elliot L. “The Aesthetics of Violence,” pp. 207-217. 
Kipling’s conception of brutality was central to his aesthetic theory of the 
transmuting of pain to beauty, resulting in a work of art. The artist, after 
suffering psychic pain in contemplating “things as they are,” creates art 
by yielding himself to an outside force~-which Kipling, in ‘his own case, - 
called. his Daemon. - a ie = Uo 4 a 
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2218. Munro, John. “Kipling’s Kim and Co-existence,” pp. 222-227. 
Kim, pethaps Kipling’s greatest novel, is not simply a panorama of 19th- 
century India but “a strikingly well-organized piece of writing which 
effectively sums up Kipling’s views on the administration of India and 
at the same time demonstrates his concept of the ideal man.” Kim, a 
British boy brought up as an Indian, symbolizes the effective cooperation 
of East and West necessary for the proper administration of India. 


2219. Baugh, Edward. “Arthur Symons and “The Symphony of Snakes, ” 
pp. 228-229. John Munro would have enhanced his comments on 
Symons’s “The Symphony of Snakes” (ELT, VII:3, 143-145) had he 
mentioned Symons’s transmutation of his notes into a poem entitled “The 
Andante of Snakes.” Contrary to Munro's implication, Symons and 
Yeats had met before “The Symphony of Snakes” was written. 


2220. Munro, John. “A Reply to Edward Baugh,” pp. 229-230. 
Though Symons and Yeats had indeed met before Symons wrote “The 
Symphony of Snakes,” they did not become intimate until after that time. 


2221. Carey, Glenn O. “Samuel Butler's Theory of Evolution,” pp. 230- 
233. Though Butler at first championed Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
he later realized that he did not believe that natural selection could 
account for the origin of species. Not taken seriously by the scientists 
of his own day, Butler’s contributions to the theory of evolution have 
finally been recognized. l l 


nee eae Special Series, 1964. 


2222. Timko, Michael. “H. G. Wells and the Theater,” pp. iv-xili. 
Wells’s intense interest in the theater is evidenced by. his Hoopdriver’s 
Holiday (1903-04), his dramatization: of his novel The Wheels of 
Chance (1896), and “The Tail of the Comet,” his attempt to write an 
original play. In each of these he realized that the absence of subjective 
commentary demanded by drama kept him from getting all of life in 
his scope, as he could more nearly do in his novels. [Published here for 
the first time is the text of H. G. Wells’s Hoopdriver's Holiday, edited 
with notes by Michael Timko.} A 

l —George O. Marshall, Jr. 
ENGLISH RECORD, XV:2, December. 1964. S oe 
2223. Golden, Joseph. “Three Deadly Sins in Staging Shakespeare,” pp. 
2-5. The three deadly sins of the title are Piety, Novelty, and Pedantry; 


the first results in lifeless productions, the second in cheapening the 
effect of the plays, and the third in killing theatrical effect. 


. 2224, Hurt, Lester E. “Mysticism in ‘Go Down, Moses,’” pp. 17-22. 
Though Faulkner “never developed a systematic mystique . . . he saw 
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the ultimate realities in spiritual terms.” Many incidents in “Go Down, 
Moses” assert an almost Buddhist principle of reincarnation. 


2225. Hathaway, Baxter. “The Meanings of Faulkner's Structures,” pp. 
22-27. The contrapuntal structure of The Sound and the Fury is not an 
“idle game, but a partitioning of consciousness into its kinds.” The 
divisions of time in the Benjy section add up to an even 100, pointing up 
“the fact that Benjy’s mind is not a hopeless disorder or a distorting 
mirror.” 


2226. Carey, Glenn O. “Social Criticism in Faulknet’s ‘Dry September,’ ”’ 
pp. 27-30. “Dry September” illustrates the complexity of the Negro 
problem by using its characters to represent various subtle varieties of 
social attitudes. 

— John Henry Smith 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XV:1, January 1965. 


2227. “Exhumations 1. {Aldous} Huxley's Chaucer,” pp. 6-21. [First 
published in London Mercury, June 1920; reprinted in On the Margin, 
1923.} Chaucer is in love with the natural order for its own sake; he 
accepts people and things as they are. His greatest praise is that some- 
thing possesses to the highest degree the qualities of its own kind. He is 
very fond of animal imagery and proficient in astronomy, using it poett- 
cally while exposing astrology as deceit. His scepticism extended to the 
fundamental beliefs of the Church. His character-studies are always 
solid and three-dimensional, especially those in Troilus. Although Troilus 
is spoiled by “its hurried and boggled conclusion,” it “has never been 
rivalled for beauty and insight in the whole field of English narrative- 


poetry.” 


2228. Frye, Dean. ‘The Question of Shakespearean ‘Parody, ” pp. 22- 
26. Attempts to read ironic parodying into Shakespeare’s comic subplots 
assume that the lower represents the norm that reduces the pretensions of 
the higher. A more natural result of parallel subplots may well be the 
judgment of the low by the standards of the ideal. Shakespeare may be 
doing what he seems to be doing. 


2229. Greenwood, E. B. “George Herbert's Sonnet ‘Prayer’: A Stylistic 
Study,” pp. 27-45. Herbert’s poem can be subjected to an analysis in 
which traditional rhetoric is married with Saussure’s linguistics and. 
Alonso’s stylistics. Its structure—the lack of a finite verb and its use of 
appositton——expresses simultaneously invocation, evocation, and incanta- 
tion; the whole sonnet is one catena, and so has the quality of expansive- 
ness, yet its omission of conjunctions gives a feeling of compression and 
intensity. The metaphors are reinforced rhythmically and phonetically. 
Such an experimental study may help to build the necessary bridge ` 
between literary scholars and linguists. 
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2230. Perry, John Oliver. “The Relationships of Disparate Voices in 
Poems,” pp. 49-64. Most poems are presented in two voices, that of the 
ostensible speaker and that of the implied author. The implicit author 
addresses an implicit audience with interests and attitudes close to his 
own. Much contemporaty poetry may be dry and guarded in its ostensive 
voices because poets are uncertain about how to make the implicit author 
control the response of his audience. Even embarrassingly immediate 


and personal poems succeed when “a second and disparate speaking can. 


be logically and empirically related to the primary speech situation.” 


2231. James, G. Ingli. “Wordsworth’s ‘Solitary Reaper, ” pp. 65-76. 
For Wordsworth, no less than for Shakespeare, it is love that sustains 
the great chain of being; his “natural piety” is nourished by observing 
living relationships. The quiet and unspectacular surface of “The Solitary 
Reaper” conceals a rich complexity of meaning. Wordsworth’s apparent 
indifference to his audience is the product of the “wise passiveness’’ that 
governs his attitude towards both what he listens to and his own listener. 


2232. Rawson, C. J. “Ted Hughes: A Reappraisal,” pp. 77-94. Hughes’s 
subject is violence, both in his children’s books, like Meet My Folks! 
(1961), and in his serious Po The Hawk in the Rain (1957) and 
Lupercal (1960). The Hawk in the Rain powerfully exemplifies Hughes’s 
strengths—a vivid awareness of life and death and “a quite amoral, 
unmoralized factuality.” In the animal poems the basis of the poet's 
stance is a tough-minded respect for phenomena, but when he turns to 
human beings, this attitude often becomes his subject, and there creeps in 
“a kind of attitudinizing brutalism.” While this code may not be a 
conscious one, the poems project certain attitudes, the implications of 
which (when formulated) are damaging. Hughes’s weaknesses are the 
sentimentality of his “heroic celebration of the mindless” and the lack 
of a delicacy of insight. 


2233. Knight, G. Wilson. “Shakespeare and Theology: A Private 
Protest,” pp. 95-104. R. M. Frye, in Shakespeare and Christian Doctrine 
(1963), makes precise charges against Knight’s Shakespearean interpre- 
tations. “Each in turn I have shown to be in glaring contradiction of all 
my published convictions.” 

——A. G. Newell 


HUDSON REVIEW, XVII:4, Winter 1964-65. 


2234. Cruttwell, Patrick. “Shakespeare: The Anniversary Year in 
Retrospect” (rev.-art., 20 books on Shakespeare published in 1964), 
pp. 489-506. Despite schools and tendencies, Shakespeare criticism remains 
the same four kinds: biographical, literary-critical with a tinge of bio- 
graphical, literary-critical untouched by biographical, and background— 
literary or social or intellectual. Since there seems to be no way to slow 
down or halt the flow of the Shakespeare Industry, six rules for future 
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procedure are offered; they are mainly concerned with keeping a proper 
perspective on what is now the “taken-for-granted foundation of the 
whole” of one’s experience of poetry. 


2235. Friedman, Alan. “The Stream of Conscience as a Form in Fiction,” 
pp. 537-546. The fundamental unit of fiction is the confrontation of 
innocence with experience. This event “is a moment in that momentum 
out of innocence which creates for us the inward self and the process 
by which it consciously copes with and interprets the world. . . . Consist- 
ent patterns of moral and emotional response in the novels of an era 
can and do take on the impact and authority of mythic information,” 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXIII:2, 
Winter 1964. 


2236. Rose, Edward J. ‘ ‘Mental Forms Creating’: ‘Fourfold Vision’ 
and the Poet as Prophet in Blake’s Designs and Verse,” pp. 173-183. 
Blake’s poetry is primarily sensational rather than conceptual. {Tllus.} 


2237. Kleppner, Amy M. “Philosophy and the Literary Medium: The 
Existentialist Predicament,” pp. 207-217. The literary medium is exis- 
tentialism’s major mode of expression because (1) the nature of reality 
in existentialist theory is concrete and dramatic, (2) “existentialist philos- 
ophy requires a special collaboration between reader and writer,” and (3) 
the basic existentialist notions of good and evil, free and determined, etc., 
are “predicates which are comprehensible only when seen in their 
physical embodiments.” ‘However, scrutiny of the work of existentialist 
writers serves to re-assert “the fundamental incompatibility of the demands 
of philosophy ‘and literature.” ` 

7 —Barbara A. Paulson 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIX:4, October 1964. 


2238. Godshalk, W. L. “Gabriel Harvey and Sidney’s Arcadia,” pp. 
497-499, The Ms marginalia in Gabriel Harvey’s 1613 copy of Sidney's 
Arcadia are definitely not Harvey's. The unknown commentator, in 
addition to dividing the Arcadia into chapters and providing summaries, 
comparéd the 1613 text with that of 1590. 


2239. Grundy, Joan. ‘“ ‘Brave Translunary Things,” pp. 501-510. 
Drayton evidences a certain fondness in his poetry for the epithet “clear.” 
For him it is a term essentially neo-Platonic in its are) application, 
ne such concepts as clarity, perspicuity, expressiveness, vision, and 
uster. 


2240. Nellist, B. F. “Donsie’s ‘Storm’ and ‘Calm’ and the Descriptive . 
Tradition,” pp. 511-515. “In his verse letters “Storm” and “Calm,” John 
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Donne does not use the traditional imagery or moral application of the 
storm-calm topic. Donne’s images evaluate rather than physically describe 
the experiences with a wholly malevolent Fortune. - 


2241. Yoklavich, John. “Not by Crashaw, but Cornwallis,” pp. 517-518. 
Evidence suggests that the three elegies to Henshaw, Carre, and Rouse, 
appearing in L. C. Martin’s second edition of Crashaw's Poems, were 
written by Philip Cornwallis rather than by Crashaw. 


2242. Sachs, Arieh. “Reason and Unreason in Johnson’s Religion,” pp. 
519-526. “Desperate rationalist” that he was, Dr. Johnson never could 
appraise his religion from a rationalist point of view. His unreasonable 
fear of death in an age of enlightenment reflects a religious life that was 
“bizarre and unbalanced.” 


2243. Fielding, K. J. “American Notes and Some English Reviewers,” 
pp. 527-537. Three of the reviewers of American Notes—Samuel Warren, 
James Spedding, and John Croker—used the reviews as personal and 
political attacks on Dickens. It was only to Spedding’s comments in the 
Edinburgh Review that Dickens vehemently responded, denying the charge 
that he was a “kind of missionary in the cause of International Copy- 
right.” 


2244. Hergenhan, L. T. “Meredith's Use of Revision: A Consideration 
of the Revisions of Richard Feverel and Evan Harrington,” pp. 539-544. 
Although the two revisions of Richard Feverel made the final version a 
better novel, one might miss “the comic inventiveness and witty exuber- 
ance” of the original. The revisions of Evan Harrington, particularly 
in the tightening up of the role of Jack Raikes, improved the work. Both 
novels were carefully altered after much thought, genérally for the better. 


2245. Sherry, Norman. “Conrad’s Source for Lord Jim,” pp. 545-557. 
It seems logical that Conrad’s source for Jim was the first mate of the 
Jeddah, a ship of pilgrims abandoned at sea by its officers in 1880. That 
his source was A. P. Williams, who with the other European officers fled 
the ship, believing their lives endangered by the aggressive pilgrims, 
rather than an officer who remained aboard, is strongly evident thtough a 
close comparison of certain passages from Lord Jim with Williams family 
letters. 


SLA L January 1965. 


2246. Salingar, L. G. “The Revengers Tragedy: Some Possible Sources,” 
pp. 3-12. Tourneur may indeed have had a literary source for the compli- 
cated intrigue involving the Duke and his family: Bandello’s zovella of 
the Estensi marquis, Niccolo III. In writing this “satire moulded into a 
"revenge play,” he was probably influenced also by an historic abortive 
conspiracy within the Estensi family in 1506 as well as by parts of Ham., 
Volpone, and several Marston plays. 
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2247. Pascal, Roy. “The Present Tense in The Pilgrims Progress,” 
pp. 13-16. The only use of the present tense in Part I is with certain 
actions of Giant Despair; its purpose is to evoke the familiar and expected, 
here the giant of folklore. In Part IJ Bunyan uses the present tense to 
bring together the action and “the familiar every-day of the readers.” 
—Charles R. Andrews 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XIII:}12, December 1964. 


2248. Schuhmann, Kuno. ‘“Phrenologie und Ideologie: Frederick 
Marryats Mr. Midshipman Easy,” pp. 567-573. Marryat’s novels, Mr. 
Midshipman Easy included, do not fail just because of technical flaws. 
His philosophy is superficial; see, e.g., Jack Easy’s apology for injustice 
on the grounds that thus charity may be practised. Marryat ridicules 
phrenology in the whimsical character of phrenology-ridden Nicodemus 
Easy, but the history of medical science disproved his verdict (and vindi- 
cated a theory of E. A. Poe’s) by accepting the basic thesis of phrenology 
that there is a relationship between the shape of the skull and the structure 
of the brain. Consequently an apology for crotchety Nicodemus would 
have been more to the point. (In German) 


2249. Redlin, Rosemarie. “Somerset Maugham: On a Chinese Screen,” 
pp. 573-581. On a Chinese Screen, a collection of 58 sketches and stories, 
deserves praise for its sophisticated style that creates atmosphere with few 
words, expresses subtle emotional inflections, remains objective, and yet 
gives moral judgments. This applies particularly to the short story, “The 
Taipan.” (In German) 


, [XIV}:1, January 1965. 


2250. McNeir, Waldo F. “An Apology for Spensers Amoretti” pp. 
1-9. New critics and old-line historical scholars alike have neglected 
Spenser’s Amoretti unduly. The sonnets are really saz generis in 16th- 
century love poetry on account of a strong narrative structure, Spenser’s 
idealistic conception of love and marriage, his subtle metrical irregu- 
Jarities that “relate meter to meaning,” and “the immediacy of dramatic 
method” achieved by “speech employed in direct address.” 


2251. Meller, Horst. “W. H: Auden: ‘Paysage Moralisé,’”’ pp. 23-31. 
Stripped of its passing political tendency, “Paysage Moralisé’” becomes the 
key poem of a decade. It affects the reader through its balance of realism 
and allegory. The strictly kept form of a sestina explains the driving 
force of the poem, an unceasing beating against doors that will never 
open. The poem stands in the tradition of a topos in which a landscape 
serves as a vehicle to convey the moral. This topos is antithetical.to the 
concept of pathetic fallacy, the topos of panpsychism. (In German) 


2252. Neft, Walter. “Glory, ein Schlüsselwort in der Dichtung William l 
‘Wordsworths,” pp. 31-37. The two principal meanings of glory and 
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glorious are (1) fame, honor, illustrious, and (2) splendor, resplendent 
beauty, splendid (in beauty). In Wordsworth’s poetry the second group 
is predominant. It signifies “the highest aspect of the numinous which 
is open to human experience” as well as “the craving and the capability 
of the soul to partake of such experience.” (In German) 


, [XIV}:2, February 1965. 


2253. Fiiger, Wilhelm. “Wie entsteht ein Gedicht? Ein indirekter 
Beitrag George Orwells zur Dichtungstheorie des 20. Jahrhunderts,” pp. 
49-60. Orwell, though not a lyric poet, had a feeling for poetry and 
developed, with Gordon Comstock, a theory of the poetic process in 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying. It remains disputable whether this theory is 
a personal confession or a record of contemporary prevailing ideas. A 
poet’s creative intuition is spontaneous revelation, catalyzed by some 
unpredictable experience; the rest is hard intellectual work. Determina- 
tion of rhythm precedes the concrete word. The poem, a pre-existing 
phenomenon, may be found but not invented by the poet. The more 
traditionally unpoetic the subject matter the better. Generally, Comstock 
moves in the tracks of Eliot and Auden, whom he nevertheless calls 
“very damp squibs.” (In German) 


—K. P. Jochum — 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVII:4, December 1964. 


2254. Meredith, Robert. “Emily Dickinson and the Acquisitive Society,” 
pp. 435-452. Disengaged from the world and concerned with matters 
eternal, Dickinson was nevertheless keenly aware of, and critical of, the 
materialistic society of her time. Often she contrasted her own values 
with those of the dollar-seekers, and about 150 of her poems use the 
language of economics. A group of poems including “Merchant of the 
Picturesque” pictures the seller-buyer situation, implicitly criticizing 
acquisitiveness. Others, written after the crash of 1858, use the language 
of the stock market: in poem 1293 the “Speculation” is about life and 
death. ‘Success is pera sweetest” may well be directed at the financial 
notion of success, and “I never saw a moor’ is more understandable if 
the word “checks” in the last line is taken to mean “bank checks,” 


2255. Porte, Joel. “Nature as Symbol: Emerson’s Noble Doubt,” pp. 
453-476. It was probably Emerson’s lack of “animal spirits” as well as 
the influence of Christian asceticism that led him to depreciate sense 
experience. In any case, he felt that to doubt the existence of matter 
was noble, to emphasize it vulgar. Like Dr. Richard Price, whose work 
he studied, Emerson endorsed Platonic idealism when it led to an ethical 
position, deplored it when it led to mystical contemplation. He did not 
absolutely deny the existence of nature, but to him it was always strictly 
. “ancillary to moral science.” The essay “Nature” is most understandable 
when read as “Romanticism” of a moralizing New England type. 
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2256. Green, David Bonnell. “William Wordsworth and Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney,” pp. 527-531. Mrs. Signourney was graciously welcomed at 
Rydal Mount when she visited Europe in 1840. Her account of having 
tea. with the Wordsworths is not entirely sentimental; it contains useful 
facts: and a description of an incident in which the poet appeared naive. 
Two years later she sent verses in honor of his birthday. Wordsworth 
thought they had been written by Mrs. Sigourney’s daughter but was 
courteous in acknowledgment. _-. 

"E A -—-Donald M. Murray 


NEW REPUBLIC; CLII:1, January 2, 1965. 


2257. Chapin, Katherine Garrison. “The Prose He Did Not Write” 
(rev.-art., Selected Letters of Robert Frost, ed. Lawrance Thompson), 
pp. 16-17. Frost was reluctant to write prose or to give talks because he 
wanted to be a poet and because he begrudged time lost from creation. 
His letters (to Louis Untermeyer, John Bartlett, etc.) provide the raw 
material-of biography in revealing a complex personality, beset by unhap- 
piness, developing an ambivalent view of God. ` l 


——, CLI:4; January 23, 1965. 


2258. Kunitz, Stanley. “Roethke: Poet of Transformations,” pp. 23-29. 
The poetry of Theodore Roethke, filled as it is with autobiographical 
shapeshifters, constantly presents oppositions that simultaneously attract 
and repulse. The early greenhouse. poems recall a childhood Heaven at 
once fruitful and sickly lush, and the later poetry is a search for a 
spiritual greenhouse for the man. His interior monologues on the effort 
to be born suggest a Jungian rebirth archetype: the descent of the hero 
into gloom followed by his reascent into light. His_love poems are 
ecstatic but lead into death. His late poems on death and the search for 
God suggest a similar regression and progression combined, as in “The 
Marrow,” “one of the great poems of the century.” , 

oo 2s - William, H. Magee 


NOTES. AND QUERIES, XI:12, December 1964. 


2259. Whitfield, Christopher. ‘Thomas Greene: Shakespeare’s Cousin. 
A Biographical Sketch,” pp. 442-455. {Biographical and genealogical 
details are supplied for “Thomas Greene of the Middle Temple, Town 
Clerk of Stratford from 1603 to 1617.’”}.. (He should not be confused 
with “the Thomas Greene whose name appears in the Visitation of 
Warwickshire, 1619, who was a burgess.”)) Having moved to Bristol in 
1617, Greene does not appear in the 1619 Visitation, but he does appear 
in the 1623 Visitation of Gloucestershire, his pedigree showing him to 
have come from “a much more distinguished. descent than his cousin 
Shakespeare.” - i l 


2260. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon ‘Paganism——V,” pp. 
455-463. (1) Where’ carly scholars found the tone of OE elegiac verse 
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to be Germanic, the poém was deemed genuine; where Christian, spurious. 
So went the basic reasoning, reflecting various degrees of subtlety and 
departure from this norm, seen in neatly a dozen scholars from Heinzel 
to’Ten Brink. Others, such as Ehrismann, Klaeber, and Heusler, however, 
followed a new direction, making this thesis “seem: irrelevant’? to under- 
standing the OE elegy. As the emphasis shifted, Christianity was seen 
as part of Germanic civilization; yet the tradition persists of distinguish- 
ing between Christian and pagan elements in this poetry. (2) Similar 
treatment was afforded the OE gnomic poems, Christian elements in them 
also being regarded as spurious cael aan by monkish copyists or 
redactors, and only the pagan regarded as -genuinely Germanic. (To be 
continued} | z 


2261. Carlton, W. J. “An Unrecorded Manuscript by Dr. Timothy 
Bright,” pp. 463-465. A 1587 Latin Ms by Bright in the Bodleian 
Library summarizes parts of Giovanni Battista della Porta’s De Furtivis 
Literarum Notis (1563), a treatise on methods of secret writing. The 
dedicatory epistle reveals that Bright’s redaction of della. Porta’s work 
was specifically requested by the Queen’s secretary. Bright, therefore, 
appears to have been employed under Elizabeth not only in stenography 
(a fact previously known) but also in cryptography. 


2262. Farmer, Norman, Jr. “The Literary Borrowings of Philip Pain,” 
pp. 465-467. Francis Quarles, not George Herbert, was the chief influence 
upon Pain, a minor Colonial American poet. 


2263. Duncan-Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. “Samuel Richardson 
and His Family Circle, VII,” pp. 467-469. [Biographical and genealogical 
details about Benjamin Richardson (Samuel's brother)’ and his family 
conclude this series of articles.} . E 


2264. Wood, George A. M. “Letters Between Sir Walter Scott and the 
Marquis of Lothħian—III,” pp. 469-477. [The text is reproduced of nine 
letters to and from Scott and Lord Lothian on various matters, with notes 
to each letter. } : 


___-_, XII:1, January 1965. i 


2265. Challen, W. H. “John Richard Green, His Mother and Others— 
I,” pp. 4-9. [Genealogical details are supplied about Green, the Hurdis 
family (his mother’s), and others related to it through marriage.} (To 
be continued ) i a . 


2266. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—VI,” pp. 
9-17. Not only did Germany-trained scholars in the late 19th and early 
20th ‘centuries seek to free (pagan) Germanic poetry from Christian 
superadditions; they also sought Teutonic paganism in OE poetry - that 
they regarded as having pagan origins (e.g., Beowulf and the Elegies) as 
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well as in that having clearly Christian subject matter. Using the 
Germania of Tacitus as a core for their investigations, these scholars 
assumed, uncritically, parallels between Germanic society as he pictured it 
and the society of AS times; as recently as 1935 and 1948, scholars such as 
Girvan and Sayles were protesting this assumption. (To be continued) 


2267. Fleming, John. “Chaucers ‘Syngeth Placebo’ and the ‘Roman de 
Fauvel, ” pp. 17-18. Somme le Roi (1279) is the ultimate source of 
Chaucer’s use of Placebo (in the “Summoner's Tale,” /. 2075, and else- 
where in the CT) as associated with flatterers. His immediate source 
appears to be the Roman de Fauvel (1314), whose satiric note accords 
well with his own. 


2268. Bernard, F. V. “Swifts Maxim on -Populousness: A Possible 
Source,’ p. 18. The principle that people constitute a nation’s wealth, 
found frequently in Swifts day and (in qualified form) in his own 
writing, occurs in two essays of Sir William Temple, where it is set forth 
in modified form. Since Swift also rejected the unqualified principle, we 
may have here one more instance of Temple’s influence upon his young 
secretary-editor.: 


2269. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Milton in the Eighteenth-Century Periodicals: 
‘Hail, Wedded Love!’” pp. 18-19. Two contrasting attitudes toward 
Milton occur in 18th-century journals: (1) he was a misogynist; (2) he 
was “a kind of patron saint of marriage.” The latter view is supported 
by 20 quotations of [the lines beginning] “Hail, wedded love! (PL, IV, 
750 ff.) from 18th-century periodicals. 


2270. Jarrell, Mackie Langham. “Mrs. Constantia Crawley (Crowley?) 
Grierson,” pp. 19-20. Attribution of the maiden name of Phillips to 
Mrs. Grierson a century ago probably represents a confusion with Mrs. 
Teresia Constantia Phillips. It seems more likely that the Miss Cr-ly 
referred to in the obscure satirical poem The Grubstreet Cavalcade (1727, 
reprinted in 1729 as The Dublin Scuffle) is the-lady in question, as 
details supplied about Miss Cr-ly in the poem accord with what is known 
of Mrs. Grierson. Moreover, one copy contains a Ms note in an 18th- 
century hand specifically identifying “Miss Crawley” as the woman who 
became the wife of a printer named Grierson. . 


2271. Bernard, F. V. “‘Lorrainer’: An Earlier Usage,” p. 20. This 
term for an inhabitant of Lorraine was used as early as 1743; OED shows 
1903 as the earliest recorded date for it. 


2272. Rawson, C. J. “ “The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ Line 73: A 
Parallel from Swift,” pp. 20-21. Swift’s phrase, “croud about Preferment’s 
Gate” in his poem “To Doctor D-l---y, on the Libels Writ against Him” 
> is echoed in Dr. Johnson’s poem, which merely drops the word 
about, | | 
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2273. Pettit, Henry. “Boswell and Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’” p. 21. 
In praising an affecting passage in Young’s poem picturing the gradual 
death of a loved one (without naming the passage), Boswell undoubtedly 
had in mind his own wife, who died of consumption. The Hill-Powell 
edition of the Life of Johnson, where the passage of praise by Boswell 
occurs, errs in saying that Boswell was referring to Narcissa’s death in the 
third Night, for her death, unlike his wife's, was sudden; rather, Boswell 
probably had in mind the opening of Night 6, which pictures a slow 
death like that of his wife. 


2274. Corder, Jim. “Limitations of Nature in the Landscapes of James 
Hervey,” pp. 21-24. Though sometimes dwelling, in romantic fashion, 
“on the majesty and inspirational effect of free nature,” Hervey’s writings 
show also a devotion to the neoclassical tradition of formalized nature. 


2275. Woof, R. S. “Some Horace Walpole Letters,” pp. 24-26. In a 
letter of 1782, Walpole thanks the Rev. Dr. Henry for a copy of his 
History, minimizes his own historical pretensions and abilities, and in a 
postscript expounds his views of Richard III, “a bad Man” but not “a 
Fool.” One of 1767, presumably to Sir John Cullum, discusses an anti- 
quarian matter—the name of the artist [who designed ?} a tomb in which 
his correspondent was interested. A third, brief note appears to concern 
an engagement. Three other letters to Dr. Henry follow closely their 
drafts which Walpole kept and which appear in the Yale edition of his 
correspondence. 

2276. Tobin, Terence. “Thomas Pennant’s Essay ‘Of the Patagonians,’ ” 
pp. 26-27. Percy Adams’s Travelers and Travel Liars 1660-1800 (1962) 
says that sensational stories and an ensuing controversy about the giants 
of Patagonia reported by Foul-Weather Jack Byron’s expedition in the 
1760's caused publication of Pennant’s posthumous Literary Life (1771). 
Pennant’s essay, though dated 1771, did not appear until 1788, more than 
20 years after the height of the controversy, and it was appended to the 
1793 reprint of the Literary Life. Pennant’s popularity as a scientific 
writer and his “charming” style rendered unnecessary any reliance upon 
sensationalism to secure publication of his memoirs. Adams’s reference to 
Pennant’s essay as a “New Account of the Patagonians’’ is actually the 
title of a review of it in the Massachusetts Magazine for November 1790. 


2277. Steeves, H. R. “The Date of Bage’s Mount Henneth,” p. 27. 
Because the publisher of the 1788 edition of Robert Bage’s first novel 
called it the second edition, one may infer that the edition of 1782 was 
the first, and not just a reissue of a 1781 edition; otherwise, he would 
have called it the third. There was no edition of 1781. 


2278. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘Chatterton and the London Daily Press 
(1792-96),” pp. 27-28. Between 1792 and 1796, London newspapers 
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intermittently extolled the genius of Chatterton while lamenting public 
indifference to genius. 


, S1I:2, February 1965, 


2279. Hill, Betty. “A Collation of the Robert of Gloucester Fragments: 
British Museum MS. Add 50848,” pp. 47-49. Numerous orthographical 
and dialectal differences exist between the complete Ms of Robert of 
Gloucester’s Metrical Chronicle (collated and printed in 1887) and the 
fragmentary Mss. [The three are here collated.] 


2280. Kean, P. M. “Numerical Composition in Pearl,” pp. 49-51. 
The particular numerical symbolism proposed for Pearl by C. O. Chapman 
in MLN (1939) is unconvincing; rather, a different system of numbers 
seems to have been used, based upon a system of both decads and triads. 
The puzzling extra stanza in section 15 which gave Chapman trouble 
“makes a deliberate break in the system of 5, 20, and 100.” The “intense 
interest” of the Pearl poet in structural problems is thus further proved 
by his use of numerology having mystical significance. 


2281. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill—VIII,” pp. 51- 
56. [The list is continued of words, phrases, and word-compounds in 
Mill that antedate their date of earliest-use shown in OED or do not 
appear there. | 


2282. Challen, W. H. “John Richard Green, His Mother and Others— 
Il,” pp. 56-59. [Additional biographical and genealogical details are 
supplied for this family in the 19th century.} (To be continued) 


2283. MacDonald, Robert H. “The Dog Diogenes,” p. 59. Depicted 
first, in both the serialized text of Dombey and Son and in illustrations 
for it, as a fearsome beast the size of an Alsatian, the dog Diogenes 
shrinks to the size of a Scottie as Dickens modified his conception of him; 
toward the end, the illustrations show him bigger again, though not his 
original size. : 


2284, Maxwell, J. C. “Melville and Milton,” p. 60. Melville’s phrase in 
Book IX of Prerre about the “barbarous hordes” nourished by Trath “in 
the loins of her frozen . . . North” echoes Milton’s in PL, I, 351-4. 


2285. Webb, William. “A Charlotte Yonge Reference,” p. 60. Referred 
to several times by Charlotte Yonge, the book titled The Thorn Fortress: 
A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War was written by one M. Bramston and 
published c. 1860 by the S.P.C.K. 


2286. Paden, W. D. “A Neglected Victorian Poet: Theo. Marzials,” pp. 
60-62. After his retirement in 1882 from the British Museum staff 
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because of ill health, Theophilus Henry Marzials turned his full attention 
to writing poetry, composing popular songs, music for his own composi- 
tions and lyrics by others, in which he was highly successful. He died in 
1920. : : 


2287. Solomon, Eric. “Stephen Crane, English Critics, and American 
Reviewers,” pp. 62-64. A long letter from Gen. Alexander Caldwell 
McClurg published in The Dial for April 16, 1896, damned The Red 
Badge of Courage on literary and patriotic grounds. Bitterly anti-British 
(the novel had had good notices across the sea), the letter provoked 
correspondence pro and con that ended with an article in the May 16 
issue by Sidney Brooks, an early English reviewer of the book, refuting 
General McClurg decisively. 


2288. Peck, Richard E. “A ‘New’ Stephen Crane Poem,” pp. 64-66. 
Textual details, form, and content demonstrate that “A PROLOGUE” 
{sic} is a “prose-poem, a ‘new’ addition to the total body of Crane's 
poetry.” The 15-line “poem,” in all capitals, appeared first in Vol. I of 
the Roycroft Quarterly (May 1896); Wilson Follett did not place it with 
Crane’s poetry in his edition of Crane’s works, and Daniel Hoffman’s 
The Poetry of Stephen Crane (1957) omits it. The poem reproduces the 
central conflict of Crane’s novel, George’s Mother, between a wastrel son 
and a pious mother. 

——John S. Phillipson 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, No. 1967, November 1964. 


2289. Pisanti, Tommaso. “Ottocento e Novecento: Henry D. Thoreau, 
Francis S. Fitzgerald” (rev.-art., Bianca Maria Tedeschini Lalli, Vita di 
uno scrittore, Letters of Francis Scott Fitzgerald, ed. Edward Turnbull), 
pp. 413-416. Until Thoreau, transcendentalism’s inheritance from puritan 
literature might have reduced nature to a mere symbol of the spirit except 
for a few pages of Emerson. That Thoreau’s search for roots reaches 
beyond romanticism and Emerson’s position in pursuit of truth is 
reflected in pages selected from Walden by Bianca Maria Tedeschini 
Lalli. Fitzgerald, whose image has often been distorted to conform to the 
jazz age, belongs to the era in which Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, and 
T.,.S., Eliot were internationalizing American literature. Beneath Fitz- 
gerald’s portrayal (somewhat like Hemingway's) of the intensity of 
modern life, there is expressed a need for moral clarity. (In Italian) 


——-r-—-—, No. 1968, December 1964, | 


2290. Grisi, Francesco. “Pro-Memoria su New York,” pp. 519-522. 
Americans aware of the lack of an American tradition, look to Europe 
in order;to form-one.. This tendency is evident in the 20’s when Dos 
Passos, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and other young American novelists 
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frequented Gertrude Stein’s Paris salon and placed the action of their 
stories in Europe. The present increase in the number of translated 
European works on the American market attests the American’s orientation 
toward Europe, present and past (as far past as Dante) in his attempt 
to create a tradition. (In Italian) 

—John Van Eerde 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXII:1, Winter 1965. 


2291. Marcus, Steven. “Pisanus Fraxi, Pornographer Royal,” pp. 13-32, 
99-113. Henry Spencer Ashbee, under the pseudonym Pisanus Fraxi, 
published in 1877-1885 a trilogy of bibliographical works devoted to 
pornography. Most of the entries are described or summarized, with 
annotation and critical remarks. Ashbee himself owned a large library 
of pornography and exhibits the familiar characteristics of the porno- 
grapher side by side with his bibliographical skills; the two processes are 
in fact allied in the endless repetition basic to each. Despite certain 
limitations, his is a reliable source for specific books and sociological 
facts concerning the pornographic scene in the mid-Victorian period. The 
major booksellers were John Camden Hatten and William Dugdale; they 
and their clients had at their command all the conveniences of the modern 
pornographer other than moving pictures. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XLIII:1, January 1964. 


2292. Kantrowitz, Joanne Spencer. “The Anglo-Saxon Phoenix and 
Tradition,” pp. 1-13. The Phoenix-poet did not so much adapt 
Lactantius’s De ave phoenice as combine a number of commonplace 
images. Five symbols of Christian allegory—the apple, the silkworm, the 
eagle, the phoenix, and the seed grain—are so arranged that they admit at 
least five different readings; like the Dream of the Rood, the Phoenix is 
obvious in its general analogy, but in its 8th-century context, it becomes 
extraordinarily rich in details. 


2293. Severs, J. Burke. “Chaucer's Self-Portrait in the Book of the 
Duchess,” pp. 27-39. The opening lines of the work do not reveal the 
poet as a lover suffering the pains of love, but as a man suffering from 
insomnia and grief. This view follows traditions in French courtly poetry 
and thus suggests the physician is not the loved one, but God. The 
colloquy between the Black Knight and the poet develops as follows: 
(1) grief at loss of love creates death wish; (2) dedication to love and 
praise of the loved one banishes sorrow; and (3) autobiographical account 
of the love affair, ending in perfect happiness. This last leads the Black 
Knight to recognize and admit the death of the loved one. At the end of 
the poem, the poet reverts, significantly, to his sleeplessness, not to his 
lost love. 
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2294. Huntley, John F. “Proairesis, Synteresis, and the Ethical Orienta- 
tion of Milton’s Of Education,” pp. 40-46. Proairesis, a choice of one 
means rather than another for a moral end, occurred much less frequently 
in Milton’s time than syvteresis, a natural inclination of man because’ of a 
clearly recognized moral Jaw; the two words came to denote almost 
identical concepts in ethics. But Milton chose to use the less familiar 
word—his tractate urges choice of behavior rather than predetermined 
codes: moral choice does not generate morality but simply gives it form. 
Since through prodiresis Milton separates nature and grace, the Calvinistic 
beliefs distinguish Of Education from later, Arminian works (¢.g., 
Paradise Lost). 


2295. Eleanor, Mother Mary. “Anne Killigrew and Mac Flecknoe,” pp. 
47-54, Frequent points of contrast between Dryden’s two poems allow 
them to be considered as a pair dealing with the fall and restoration of 
poetry. Both Anne Killigrew and Shadwell are treated similarly, yet the 
result is antithetical: as Shadwell is reduced, Anne is expanded into the 
abstraction Poetry. Both poems address threats to the “cultural world- 
order” in language at once aesthetic and moral. In these two poems, 
Dryden is concerned with the same threats to poetry; “he reached into the 
existential situation—and into the Christian humanist tradition—for a 
language of reply.” ae 


2296. McFadden, George. “Elkanah Settle and the Genesis of Mac 
Flecknoe,” pp. 55-72. Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe is “not personal lampoon, 
but Augustan satire in the fullest and best comic sense.” Nor was it 
occasional; Dryden wrote the poem over a five-year period, and took ideas 
and material as much from Elkanah Settle as from Thomas Shadwell. 
In “Preface” and “Postscript” [mew evidence indicating Dryden wrote 
them] to Notes and Observations, aimed at Settle, Dryden first character- 
ized the lazy, unimaginative poet and developed the metaphors, if not the 
plot, for Mac Flecknoe. Settle himself later suggested a plot device in 
his preface to Ibrahim that in attacking Shadwell talks of dullness and the 
monarchy reigned over by a feeble poet. Shadwell’s attack on Dryden in 
his adaptation of Timon of Athens was, of course, the direct occasion for 
Mac Flecknoe. 


2297. Ferguson, Oliver W. ‘‘Partridge’s Vile Encomium: Fielding and 
Honest Billy Mills,” pp. 73-78. In Tom Jones, Partridge approves the 
acting of Claudius in his report on the Drury Lane Ham.; the actor was 
probably Fielding’s “honest Billy Mills,” an actor commonly criticized 
(several times by Fielding) for his mediocrity and for his practice of 
copying the habits of other actors in interpreting roles. Fielding’s most 
direct attack, though genial, is as ‘‘Philanthropos” in the Jacobite’s Journal 
for Thursday, April 23, 1748 [here reprinted in full}. 
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2298. Clendenning, John. “Emerson and Bayle,’ pp. 79-86. Pierre 
Bayle, the “skeptic,” is more rightly regarded as one who has faith in a 
certainty beyond man’s comprehension, while Emerson, “mystic” and 
“optimist,” is more correctly a man who had profound doubts about ‘the 
comprehension of man’s mind. Both Bayle and Emerson are best described 
as “fideists.” Indeed, Bayle was a profound influence on Emerson during 
his early ministry (in 1824), giving rise to Emerson’s doubts first 
suggested to him by Hume and Montaigne; and Bayle’s influence con- 
tinued for 48 years, leaving its mark on several of Emerson’s mature works, 
such as Nature, Representative Men, and The Conduct of Life. 


2299. Gardner, John. “ ‘Bartleby’: Art and Social Commitment,” pp. 
87-98. Melville’s story has two protagonists, Bartleby and the narrator, 
and they are deliberately compared and contrasted as the two heroes. “The 
conflict between Bartleby and the world (and the conflict within the 
narrator's mind) is one between imagination and judgment, or reason” — 
the former supporting the “higher values, those central to poetry and 
religion,” and the latter, society. One reading may see Bartleby as Christ 
(the incubus, not the revelation), the narrator as Jehovah, Turkey as the 
archangel Michael, Nippers as Lucifer, and Ginger Nut as the angel 
Raphael. As Bartleby shows that the life of art frees him from his 
limited freedom, his voluntary self-diminution, so the narrator, in telling 
this story frees Bartleby, himself—and us. 


2300, Oliphant, Robert. “Two Questionable Old English Compounds: 
Dungraég.and Tidscriptor,” pp. 123-125. Neither of these Old English 
words is a compoiind; rather, the first is actually two separate glosses in a 
Ms of two well-known OE words; the second is again a gloss of two 
To words, the first a known OE word, the second a known Latin 
word. 


2301. Clark, George. “Beowulf and Bears Son in the Vishnu Purana,” 
pp. 125-130. The fourth book of the Indian Vishnu Purana “contains 
an episode in the incarnation of Krishna which strongly invites com- 
parison with the central action of the widely spread ‘bear’s son’ folktale 
and seems to support the hypothesis that the folktale is ultimately rooted 
in ancient mythology.” [The tale is transcribed in full.] 


2302. Rumble, T. C. “Chaucers ‘Knight’s Tale, 2680-2683,” pp. 130- 
133. The word’ chiere (KT, 2683):should take its secondary meaning of 
“frame of mind” so that //. 2680 and 2683 mean “She returned ‘Arcite’s 
look with-a friendly glance, and was now completely of his state of mind 
and heart.” Since Emily has been completely indifferent up to this point, 
the knight necessarily makes an observation on the fickleness of women in 
his parenthetical comment (2681-2682). Rather than spurious, these lines 
are necessary; the markings by Chaucer thought to’ indicate deletion are 
actually there to indicate insertion. 
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2303. Davies, Rosemary Reeves. “Charles Brockden Brown’s Ormond: 
A Possible Influence Upon Shelley's Conduct,” pp. 133-137. It is generally 
accepted that Shelley often patterned his life after passages in fiction 
that had impressed him. It is likely then that Shelley's suggestion to his 
wife Harriet Westbrook that they consider themselves brother and sister 
(after his passionate love for Mary Godwin had shown him how little 
he cared for Harriet) was taken directly from Brown’s Osmond, There 
Osmond, too, asks his wife Helena to consider herself his sister, since 
her inability to appreciate poetry and philosophy has estranged them (as 
it did Shelley and Harriet) and Osmond has subsequently found a com- 
patible intellect in Constantia (as Shelley had found in Mary). 


2304, Miles, Leland. [Untitled} (rev.-art., Sears Jayne, John Colet and 
Marsilio Ficino), pp. 138-141. “Surely the pivotal work in the modern 
revival of interest in Dean Colet,” Jayne’s reproduction of recently 
discovered marginalia and correspondence between Colet and Ficino 
proves conclusively that Colet (1) never visited Florence, (2) never met 
Ficino, and (3) was well read in some of Ficino’s books, and at the time 
of the correspondence (1498-99?) admired them. Jayne is debatable, and 
pethaps quite wrong, however, when he suggests that the mature Colet 
grew cool toward Ficino and the Platonic tradition in general. 


2305. McDowell, Frederick P. [Untitled] (rev.-art, Richard M. 
Ohmann, Shaw: The Style and the Man), pp. 141-144. Shaw was a 
considerably more self-conscious artist than he pretended to be. Ohmann’s 
study attempts “(1) to classify and define Shaw’s stylistic devices; (2) to 
account for them in terms of existing linguistic, semantic, and psycho- 
logical theory; and (3) to trace the relationships between them and his 
thought. The book is notably successful in accomplishing the first objec- 
tive, weakest in fulfilling the second, and sound, but not arresting, in 
achieving the third.” Ohmann’s work is significant, but not final, because 
he fails to see the larger structures of Shaw’s work while concentrating on 


the smaller ones and because in categorizing Shaw's style he fails to savor | 


the ambiguities and complexities of experience that were so meaningful | 


to Shaw himself, 


, XLIII:2, April 1964. 


2306. Colie, R. L. “The Rhetoric of Transcendence,” pp. 145-170. | 


“Epistemological paradox” became :a chief poetic theme in the late 
Renaissance, and “poetry by its own operation enriched the ‘traditional 
paradoxes of content by an appropriate rhetoric.” The impetus to’ paradox 
in England from 1560-1660 came because’ it allowed’ true statements of 
an infinite-and fluid world by a mind concrete in time and thought, state- 
ments necessary to the thought of the Stoics, Skeptics, and Christian 
humanists of the English Renaissance. These groups conjoined, for 
example, in their emphasis on self-knowledge, their distrust of the senses, 
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and their belief in natural law. In poetry paradox was central for 
Greville, Davies, and John Davies of Hereford, and, most especially, for 
Donne whose poetry, unlike theirs, did not describe the mind’s process, 
but dramatized the mind. [Detailed explications of the two Anniversary 
poems support this point. ] 


2307. Godshalk, William Leigh. “Sidney’s Revision of the Arcadia, 
Books II-V,” pp. 171-184. A study of the printing history of Sidney's 
Old Arcadia (1590) and the New Arcadia (1593) suggests that in 1586 
Fulke Greville had nearly completed a fair copy of Old Arcadia but that 
by 1590 some mishap befell it; thus publication was delayed and John 
Florio later charged that the 1590 Arcadia, edited by Greville, Matthew 
Gwyn, and himself, was corrupt. Apparently Sidney's sister Mary, with 
the help of Hugh Sanford, pieced out later passages of the incomplete 
Arcadia of 1590 from some of Sidney’s foul papers. A close examination 
of Sanford’s life, however, indicates he was a conservative scholar, and 
a study of textual /acvnae and inconsistent revisions suggests that Sanford 
and Mary did not revise the foul papers and the Arcadia, as charged, in 
even the minimal ways allowed editors. 


2308. Chambers, Jessie Rhodes. “The Episode of Annius and Mummius: 
Dunciad IV 347-96,” pp. 185-192. “The literal situation of the collector 
Vaillant suggested to Pope a Biblical allegory of the divine punishment 
accorded treasure swallowers—usurers of illicit gain and blas- 
phemers. ... By a careful selection of Biblical images Pope developed 
{in his picture of Annius and Mummius in Dunciad IV} a continuous 
and coherent moral judgment on the protagonists.” Guilty of blasphemy, 
the passage is so ironically presented that the Annunciation, the Con- 
ception, the Visitation, and the Divine Judgment are all parodied. 


2309. Goldberg, Homer. “Comic Prose Epic or Comic Romance: The 
Argument of the Preface to Joseph Andrews,” pp. 193-215. A close 
textual study of Fielding’s Prefaces to Joseph Andrews and The Adven- 
tures of David Simple shows that he inherited no literary tradition but 
instead set out to define what he realized he was writing: a new kind of 
fiction. In the Preface to Joseph Andrews he first defines his work as 
similar to drama in subject and language and dissimilar in his more 
extended action and his narrative mode. He then distinguishes his work 
from romance (the untrue and unnatural) and from burlesque (mere 
parody), and concludes with remarks on affectation, the source of his 
work. Implicit is his understanding of art as imitation of nature and of 
the writer as maker. In the other Preface he treats, among other points, 
the episodic structure of his work, its unity in effect, and the source of 
its.comedy in amiability. 


2310. Suits, C. B. “Who Wrote The. History of Francis Wills?” pp. 
216-222, An examination of new and old facts concerning The History 
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of Francis Wills suggests all but conclusively that Oliver Goldsmith, 
Arthur Murphy, and Samuel Jackson Pratt, all suggested as author at one 
time or another, had no connection with the book. 


2311. Eddy, Donald D. “John Hawkesworth: Book Reviewer..in the 
Gentleman's Magazine,” pp. 223-238. The book reviews signed “X” in 
the Gentleman's Magazine from 1767 to 1773, including one of Owen 
Ruffhead’s Life of Alexander Pope previously attributed to Dr. Johnson, 
when compared with those by John Hawkesworth (signed) in the 
Monthly Review suggest strongly that Hawkesworth was “X.” Both 
reviewers consistently review the same books with the same attitudes and 
phrasing, regardless of which review was printed first. Hawkesworth 
may also have written the “Debates in a Newly-established Society” in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1772. 


2312. Sugg, Redding S., Jr. “The Mood of Eighteenth-Century English 
Grammar,” pp. 239-252. Study of English grammar in the 18th century 
was both complex and traditional. Thomas Sprat and others insisted on 
a scientific denotative language; Swift, a traditional humanist, insisted on 
classical usage; a third group, best exemplified by Robert Lowth, was 
descriptive, not prescriptive, in instructing gentlemen and others in the 
language of propriety. Thus “the Aristotelian-Humanist axis of medieval 
and Renaissance grammar [is} parallel to the Baconian-classicist axis of 


the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century . . . ; the increasingly middle 
class and pedagogical tone of works in [the late 18th century is} prophetic 
of the nineteenth-century handbooks. . . . ‘Eighteenth century English 


grammar’ does not appear as particularly prescriptive, either by comparison 
with the works of other periods or within itself.” 


2313. Clogan, Paul M. “Chaucer's Cybele and the Liber Imaginum 
Deorum, pp. 272-274. Chaucer’s association of Cybele with the daisy 
near the end of the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women may be from 
the Liber imaginum deorum by the medieval mythographer Albricus I; 
Albricus offers us as the etymology of ‘‘Berecynthia,” a cognomen of 
Cybele, “quasi verni chinthos dixerunt; chintos enim lingua Attica flos 
muncupatur.” 


2314. La Hood, Marvin J. “Chaucer's “The Legend of Lucrece,’” pp. 
274-276. In adopting Ovid’s Fasti into his “Legend of Lucrece’’ for 
The Legend of Good Women, Chaucer Christianized the pagan tale. Thus 
Chaucer chastises Tarquin for falling from the Christian ideal of manhood 
and makes Lucretia’s virtue supernatural rather than natural. It is a sign 
of Chaucer's greatness that his changes are so subtle. 


2315. Starnes, D. T. “Geoffrey Fenton, Seneca and Shakespeare’s 
Lucrece,” pp. 280-283. The comment of Shakespeare’s Lucrece that pun- 
ishment (such as the seige of Troy) should land only on the sinner 
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(Paris) and not all mankind has analogues in Geoffrey Fenton’s Tragicall 
Discourses (1567), when he discusses Lucrece, and in the comments of 
Seneca (similar to Shakespeare in phrasing) chosen by Octavius Mirandula 
for his Ilustrium poetarum flores, a popular source of 16th-century 
thought. 


2316. Yoklavich, John. “Donne and the Countess of Huntington,” pp. 
283-288. Grierson and Hayward are erroneous in dating Donne’s verse 
letter to the Countess of Huntington as early as 1597, for he did not meet 
her until he was appointed secretary to Sir Thomas Egerton and came to 
live (with the yet-unmarried Countess) in York House in 1600 and 1601. 


—, XLII:3, July 1964. 


2317. Fifer, Charles N., Henry K. Miller, Donald T. Torchiana, and 
Curt A. Zimansky. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 289-411. [General works of bibliography, political and 
social background, philosophy, science, and religion, and literary history 
and criticism precede a’ listing of recent studies by individual author. 
Some reviews are included. } 


2318. Miner, Earl. “Dryden as Prose Controversialist: His Role in a 
Defence of the Royal Papers,” pp. 412-419. Despite some recent doubt, 
Dryden wrote only the defense of the Duchess of York, the last third of 
A Defence of the Papers written by the Late King of Blessed Memory, 
and Duchess of York, against the Answer Made to Them (1686). 
Although this is suggested by the printer, who divided Dryden’s third 
from the remainder of the work, and by Stillingfleet’s answer (he calls 
the author of the third part “a new Convert’), it is made certain by the 
difference in style. 


2319. Burgess, C, F. “John Gay to the Countess of Burlington: An 
Unpublished Letter,” pp. 420-422. Gay's letter, dated August 28, 1726, 
is one of his best efforts at letter writing: whimsical, witty, “bright with 
Gay’s inspired talent for trivia and, above all, entirely charming.” It 
tells what one does on an idle Saturday afternoon in Augustan London, 
but also shows Gay’s close association with the architect William Kent and 
with William Pulteney. [The complete letter is printed here. } 


—, XLIW:4, October 1964. 


2320. Erdman, David V., Raymond S. Sayers, David H. Stam, and Carl 
Woodring. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliog- 
raphy for the Year 1963,” pp. 433-525. “This bibliography . : . is designed 
to cover a ‘movement’ rather than a period. Thus, though the English 
section is largely limited to the years 1789-1837, other sections „extend 
over different spans. It is our intent to include, with descriptive and, when 
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necessary, critical annotation, all books and articles. of substantial interest 
to scholars of English and Continental Romanticism, and critical reviews 
of such books.” 


2321. Westlund, Joseph. ‘The ‘Knight’s Tale’ as an Impetus for 
Pilgrimage,” pp. 526-537. Chaucer's “Knight’s Tale” thematically “pre- 
sents the continual subversion of noble efforts to- bring order out of 
chaos.” Always a formal situation, rule, or pattern of conduct tries to 
impose order but results in chaos. Chaucer insists on a pagan world, an 
earth-view of existence; and textual evidence demonstrates that he was 
less dependent on Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy and Boccaccto’s 
Teseida than has been contended. But such a world-view “is precisely 
right in a tale presented at the beginning of a spiritual quest. If Divine 
Providence or the heavenly perspective from the eighth sphere [7e., 
the answers of Boethius or Boccaccio} were to resolve the problems raised 
by the poem, the impetus for a pilgrimage which is created by the 
‘Knight's Tale’ would be lessened.” 


2322. Cadbury, William. “Manipulation of Sources and the Meaning 
of the ‘Manciple’s Tale, ” pp. 538-548. The serious ethical problems 
raised by the “Manciple’s Tale” and Phoebus’s tragic situation—that his 
moral triumph consists of killing his wife and thus his own single chance 
for earthly happiness—seems countered by the Manciple’s flippant 
moral—that expediency is all. We must realize that Chaucer tells three 
tales—the tale itself, the revelation of the characters through the tales 
they tell, the meaning of pilgrimage. Here the specious moral is to point 
up the Manciple’s keen desire to trick others, but he really tricks only 
himself, for Chaucer and his readers know the seriousness of Phoebus’s 
plight even though the Manciple makes light of it. 


2323. Eidson, John Olin. “Tennyson’s The Foresters on the American 
Stage,” pp. 549-557. The Foresters was extraordinarily successful on the 
American stage where it was premiered, but failed in London and has not 
been as successful historically as Tennyson’s Becket and Queen Mary. 
“But its meteoric success on the American stage in [1892} is a notable 
item in.the history of the American theater and in the career of Alfred 
Tennyson as a dramatist.” : 


2324. Clubb, Merrel D. [Untitled] (rev.-art., The Nowell Codex: British 
Museum Cotton Vitellius A.xv Second MS, ed. Kemp Malone), pp. 
558-567. Although the photographed facsimile of the Codex is less 
clear than in some other editions, Kemp Malone’s definitive introduction 
integrates all previous scholarship while offering some perceptive new 
insights. [An exhaustive discussion of misprints and (?misreadings) is 
given ‘here: ] | , S 

i —Arthur F. Kinney 
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PMLA; LXXVII:3, June 1962. 


2325. Halpern, Martin. “On the Two Chief Metrical Modes in English,” 
pp. 177-186. There is a basic distinction to be made in English prosody 
between the iambic line and lines of all other meters—a distinction in 
which the importance of the syllable-counting criterion is denied. English 
trochaic, anapestic, and dactylic lines are typically isochronic and tsoac- 
centual. The subtle rhythmic variations possible in the iambic line are not 
possible in lines in which these other meters are employed, since the 
strong stresses in these lines have an exceptional prominence. Moreover, 
an iambic line in which an uncommon number of the expected irregu- 
larities (e.g., truncation, substitution) occur is really an example of the 
one poetic mode in English other than the iambic—the “strong-stress”’ 
meter. 


2326. Kimbrough, Robert. “The Origins of Troilus and Cressida: Stage, 
Quarto, and Folio,” pp. 194-199. A review of basic bibliographical facts 
concerning Shakespeare’s play, and attention to new facts about its origins, 
will help to dispel “three widely-held misconceptions’: that the play 
failed or was not performed publicly; that it was commissioned by one 
of the Inns of Court; that the editors of the first Folio were “aesthetically 
uncertain” about the place of the play in the canon. 


2327. Steadman, John M. ‘“Milton’s Haemony: Etymology and Alle- 
gory,” pp. 200-207. It has been said that “haemony,” the magical herb 
of Thyrsis in Comus, has no strictly allegorical significance, but the 
commonness of allegorical interpretation of magical wonders in Renais- 
sance literature contradicts such a view. Milton probably intended the 
herb to represent knowledge, since its name is derived from a Greek 
adjective defined to mean knowledge in the Greek lexicons available to 
Milton. It is, generally speaking, correct to assume that haemony stands 
for Christian wisdom in Comus. 


2328. Gagen, John. “Love and Honor in Dryden’s Heroic Plays,” pp. 
208-220. It has been suggested that the heroes and heroines of John 
Dryden’s heroic plays have a debased view of honor that glorifies valor 
at the expense of justice, and a view of love that seeks to ignore the 
restraints of reason and virtue. However, this view of love and honor 
is held only by “the most deeply-dyed villains” in Dryden’s heroic plays. 
His heroes and heroines may yield to this view in moments of weakness 
or despair, but it does not prevail in them. 


2329. Baker, Sheridan. “Political Allusion in Fielding’s Author's Farce, 
Mock Doctor, and Tumble-Down Dick,” pp. 221-231. Anti-Walpole 
satire is more extensive in Fielding’s plays than previously supposed. 
The political awareness of Fielding in the 1730 version of his Authors 
Farce has been underestimated because the political electricity of the mere 
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mention of Colley Cibber (referred to as “Keyber” in the play) has been 
underestimated. There are other political references in the 1730 and 1734 
versions that have been ignored. There is an implicit connection between 
Walpole and the quack doctor in The Mock Doctor, and a variety of 
comments that suggest reference to Walpole in Tumble-Down Dick. 


2330. McAdam, E. L., Jr. “Wordsworth’s Shipwreck,” pp. 240-247. The 
details of the death of Wordsworth’s brother John, captain of a ship 
wrecked on February 5, 1805, have never been put together before. The 
death of this brother was very disturbing to Wordsworth, particularly 
because there was some question of whether John had acted responsibly 
and whether he had gone down with his ship without attempting to save 
himself. For the poet, “the event became a turning point in his career.” 


2331. Pommer, Henry F. “The Contents and Basis of Emerson’s Belief 
in Compensation,” pp. 248-253. The doctrine of compensation was 
especially important in Emerson’s thought as a theory of morals. Compen- 
sation means different things for Emerson in different contexts, but it is 
most commonly mentioned in connection with the “increased knowledge 
of how life is regulated” that can result even from unsuccessful human 
action. Although inclined to say that just compensation is “automatic,” 
Emerson sometimes emphasized that the human will must come into play. 


2332. Brodtkorb, Paul, Jr. “Art Allegory in The Marble Faun,” pp. 254- 
267. Hawthorne is unable to resolve the dilemma he sets up involving 
the Americans Hilda and Kenyon, who represent the Protestant spirit in 
art, and the Europeans Miriam and Donatello, who represent pagan- 
Judaeo-Catholic art’ that is grounded in the physical and the emotional. 
This division in Hawthorne’s sympathies on aesthetic questions reflects 
the “self-divisive view of his total world.” His resolution of the problems 
of Hilda. and Kenyon in isolation from Miriam represents Hawthorne’s 
unsuccessful attempt to resolve the aesthetic and moral allegories in favor 


of the ideal. 


2333. Levine, George. “Determinism and Responsibility in the Works of 
George Eliot,” pp. 268-279. George Eliot was, like John Stuart Mill, a 
secular determinist who believed that human affairs were not outside the 
universal chain of causes and effects. George Eliot agreed with Mill that 
men are free in the sense that they can be responsible “causes” of their 
own actions within the chain of causes, and therefore the sense of duty 
was extremely important for her. The “minute psychological investigations 
of egoism and division” in her novels reflect these convictions. 


2334. Dustin, John E. “Thematic Alternation in Trollope,” pp. 280-288. 
There is a steady alternation from each one of Trollope’s: first 14 novels 
to the next between two types of conflict: (1) two families dispute an 
inheritance, the dispute complicated by the betrothals of their children; 
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(2) the bright young man of the city goes astray, and is either penitent 
or goes to his destruction.. As Trollope continues to use these conflicts, a 
social and moral concern develops in his writing. These novels may be 
superior to the early works ordinarily regarded as Trollope’s best. 


2335. Roper, Alan H. “The Moral Landscape of Arnold’s Poetry,” pp. 
289-296. Arnold the moralist had an assurance in the fact of the 19th- 
century anarchy that he lacked as a poet. The basis for the moralist’s 
assurance is imaged in the poems’ symbolic landscapes—the sea of faith, 
the stream of life, the mountain-throne of truth, the star of truth. These 
symbols of goodness are opposed by the sequestered glade of aestheticism, 
the barren plain, the tossing seas of passion. These images recur, with 
or without variation, in the later prose. 


2336. Gerber, John C. “Mark Twain’s Use of the Comic Pose,” pp. 
297-304. Twain's narrators adopt points of view other than Twain's own 
that render them either superior or inferior to human affairs. These poses 
probably provided the anxiety-ridden Twain a way of seeing life in 
simplified form, but they also enabled him to create a form of dual 
vision, fusing his own point of view and the narrator’s. 


2337. Wegelin, Christof. “The Rise of the International Novel,’ pp. 
305-310. Henry James, Edith Wharton, and William Dean Howells did 
not invent the international novel. However, they were the first to employ 
as.a central concern in fiction the contrast between American and Euro- 
pean characters, manners, and political institutions. The depiction of these 
contrasts emerged in American literature simultaneously with realism. 
Increasing transatlantic travel by Americans, beginning about 1860, was 
partially responsible for a growing. interest in such contrasts. A fore- 
runner of the international novel was Nathaniel Parker Willis’s Paul 
Fane (1857), in which many motifs of The American (1877) were 
anticipated. e 


2338. Schmerl, Rudolph B. “The Two Future Worlds of Aldous 
Huxley,” pp. 328-334. There are a number of formal differences between 
Huxley's two fantasies, Brave New World and Ape and Essence; the 
former is the superior work. Huxley’s attitude toward the social order of 
Brave New World is not one of complete disgust; he can admire its 
amoral efficiency and stability. By contrast, the life pictured in Ape and 
Essence is the “grim result of collective insanity.” 


2339. Leach, MacEdward. “Problems of Collecting Oral Literature,” pp. 
335-340. The collector of oral literature from original sources must (1) 
present his material as oral literature, with due regard for conditions under 
which it was spoken or sung; (2) recreate the matrix from which the 
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song or story derives; (3) discover the best singers and story-tellers in a 
given folk community; (4) collect what is necessary to understand the 
folk aesthetic, which has characteristics different’ from the aesthetic of 
sophisticated art. 


2340. Moyne, Ernest J. “An Unpublished Letter of William Hazlitt,” 
pp. 341-342. A letter from Hazlitt to his father on November 5, 1809, 
preserved at the Massachusetts Historical Society, throws light on Hazlitt’s 
relations with his family and with the Lambs and other friends. It also 
reveals his literary and artistic activities at Winterslow in 1809. 


2341. Cohn, Alan M. “‘Rosenbach, Copinger; and Sylvia Beach in 
Finnegans Wake,” pp. 342-344. One of the passages in the Anna Livia 
Plurabelle chapter is illuminated by reference to Joyce’s relations with 
booksellers. Caducus Angelus Rubiconstein in the novel is an allusion to 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, an American bookseller who purchased the Ms of 
Ulysses; the reference to “Who is Sylvia” is to Sylvia Beach, first publisher 
of Ulysses; “Coppinger” is probably W. A. Copinger, a bibliographer. 
—James Gallant 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXVI:2, 
Winter 1965. i 


2342. King, Helen Garlinghouse, ed. “Trollope’s Letters to the Exam- 
iner,’ pp. 71-101. Valuable as social documents and containing “some 
of Trollope’s most spirited writing,” seven letters are here reprinted for 
the first time. Published in 1849 and 1850, they reply to a critic of the 
Government’s efforts to relieve the Irish famine. 


2343. Kuehl, John, ed. “Scott Fitzgerald's “Thoughtbook,’’’ pp. 102- 
108 +.27 plates. Fitagerald’s adolescent ““Thoughtbook” [of which 
all the extant pages are here printed in the facsimile plates} gives accounts 
mainly of social activities—games, clubs, boy friends, girl friends. It 
also “gives evidence of Fitzgerald as a born storyteller.” 


2344. Vodrey, Joseph Kelly. “Arthur Machen,” pp. 114-118. Machen 
continues to hold the interest of scholars because of his “distinctive style” 
and his “ ‘gift of vision.’ ” . 

| —Charles A. Huttar 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, VII, 1963. 


2345, Mylne, Vivienne. “Changing Attitudes Towards Truth in Fiction,” 
pp. 53-77. In the-past, when novels were attacked on moral ‘grounds as 
“nothing more than lies,” novelists answered the attack: in various-ways: 
by using historical subjects (Aphra Behn); by pretending to write true 
reports or memoirs (Daniel Defoe); by pretending to cite authentic 
letters (Samuel Richardson). However, as the novel developed, emphasis 
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shifted from plot to character, and a new and “final criterion” for 
enduring fiction was found: psychological truth. 


, VIII, 1964. 


2346. Fryer, W. R. “Romantic Literature and the European Age of 
Revolutions,” pp. 53-74. The connection between the Romantic move- 
ment in literature and revolutionary movements in politics between 1780 
and 1850 is “a substantial, and not a merely fortuitous, one.” — 


2347. Smith, Sheila M. “Truth and Propaganda in the Victorian Social 
Problem Novel,” pp. 75-91. Many social problem novels of the Victorian 
period are bad because they are more concerned with factual accuracy (for 
the purpose of initiating reform) than with artistic or imaginative truth. 
But didactic purpose and artistic excellence need not be mutually exclusive. 
as Charles Dickens and Benjamin Disraeli proved in novels which, despite 
factual inaccuracies, are authentic portrayals of “the temper of the time.” 


2348. Watson, Elizabeth. “Natural History in Love’s Martyr,” pp. 109- 
126. Robert Chester's Love’s Martyr (1601) is “a poem of little literary 
merit.” However, Chester’s treatment of natural history materials, because 
it is so unimaginative, allows us to see very clearly his method of drawing 
upon his sources and of converting his materials to patriotic themes, and 
it “has. therefore paradoxically a general importance it would lack were 
-he more original in his own thought.” 

—Sarah Youngblood 


REVUE DE PARIS, February 1964. 


2349. “Colloques en Virginie avec William Faulkner,” pp. 5-14. 
{Reports questions and Faulkner’s answers on the subjects of academic 
education for writers, man’s triumph over obstacles, the place of respecta- 
bility in life, his lack of references to the KKK; the position of the artist 
in the South, and the importance of a writer’s reading.} (In French) 


sess April 1964. 


2350. Lowery, Bruce. “Henry James et Marcel Proust,” pp. 74-82. The 
characters of James and Proust commit the error of conceiving an ideal 
image of the world. The inevitable confrontation with reality leads to 
deception, suffering, and despair. Behind the urbane facades of the 
writers hides a profound sense of evil and wickedness. Both deal with 
sadism and masochism and that particular aspect of sadism masking itself 
under a refined, worldly exterior. In their work is the influence of Poe's 
statement that the certainty of wrong is the indomitable force of an act. 
(In French) 


Sg ee ce n e e 
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, July 1964. 


2351. Yourcenar, Marguerite. “Fleuve profond, sombre rivière,” pp. 51- 
64. In the spirituals the Afro-American poet expresses his dreams, resig- 
nation, secret revolt, pains, simple joys, obsession with death, and sense 
of God. Their spirit is a lyric sermon. Jerusalem and the banks of the 
Jordan become a demi-myth, vaguely nostalgic of small Southern river 
towns. Their Africanism has been diluted by performers who translate 
them without their characteristic patois. An important theme [among a 
number -discussed} is Exodus. The passage of the river is an allegory 
both of evasion of slavery and the revivalism of the river of death. As 
part of an eternal Christian monologue, they are not exclusively the pains 
and aspirations of the poor black. (In French) 


—__—__—-, August-September 1964. 


2352. Galey, Matthieu. “Une vie de Yahoo,” pp. 116-122. Perhaps 
ambition dominated in Swift, and when he suffered a fiasco, hé exercised 
his authority over younger women like Stella. He was a precursor of the 
pieds-noirs in attacking England from Ireland. Most striking about’ his 
life is the little place literature occupied in it; his literary successes came 
by accident. Pierre Frédérix, his first French biographer, sees Gulliver as 
an autobiographical portrait. If Swift had not been confined by his post, 
he would not have used the dialectic of the absurd or brought to birth 
his rage or paternal irony. (In French) “ 


——, December 1964. 


2353. Murciaux, Christian. “Christina Rossetti: La Vierge Sage des 
Préraphaélites,” pp. 74-84. The pre-Raphaelite seek was the first family 
phalanstery. Dante Gabriel created a new type of woman, a nervous, 
morbid beauty, in The House of Life. Christina’s Goblin Market is a joy 
to painters but a series of puzzles to psychoanalysts. She is a great poet 
because she renews the old myth of the forbidden fruit and the fall. Her 
inexhaustible songs of a woman awaiting love sing like old popular 
melodies harmonized by musical genius. The limbo of memory and the 
heart where one could love without suffering became for her the interior 
country of the Christian. Yet for her lost love she also reinvented in 
The Prince’s Progress the infantile fairy story, mixing with it the accents 
of her daily experience. (In French) 

. — R. E. Wiehe 


SCOTTISH STUDIES, VIII:2, 1964. 


2354. Aitken, A. J. “Completing the Record of Scots,” pp. 129-140. 
Although some still regard Dr. John Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language (2 vols., 1808, 1825) as the principal Scottish 
dictionary, the Oxford English Dictionary (1928) superseded it and is 
predecessor of the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue and the Scot- 
tish National Dictionary, the latter having a more important predecessor 
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in Joseph Wrights English Dialect Dictionary (6 vols., 1905). Vastly 
increased philological knowledge, with other factors, made it possible for 
these later works to show impressive advance, with greatly increased cov- 
erage of records and literary sources.. In 1919 William Craigie set forth 
a plan resulting in five new dictionaries published since 1936, which 
employ still more exhaustive coverage; have many new entries, meanings, 
and uses; cast a different light on some word origins; locate words more 
precisely as to time and place of usage; and devote more space to illustra- 
tive, informative quotations. 


—- Edith Copeland 


17TH AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, I:1, May 1962. 


2355. Wilson, James. “A Note on the Dating of Restoration Plays,” 
pp. 18-19. Diaries, memoirs, and collections of personal letters and news- 
letters are helpful in dating Restoration plays. Topical references in plays, 
prologues, and epilogues are also useful. Consideration should also be 
given to the restrictions on dramatic performances during Lent, Passion 
Week, fast days, and at other times. 


2356. “ ‘Memoirs of John Palmer, Esq., ” pp. 23-34. [An account of 
Palmer reprinted from the Thespian Magazine and Literary Repository, 
November and December 1793.] 


, 1:2, November 1962. 


2357. “Bibliography for 1961,” pp. 5-26. [An annotated bibliography 
of 118 items in two parts: I, 1640-1800; II, 1801-1900.} 


2358, McLeod, A. L. “A Nathaniel Lee Bibliography, 1670-1960,” pp. 
27-39. [This bibliography lists collected works, ‘individual plays, occa- 
sional poems, books, and articles. ] $ l 


2359. “Works in Progress,” pp. 40-41. 


2360. “ ‘Memoirs of John Palmer, Esq., ” pp. 45-53.° [Conclusion of 
the account begun in I:1.} ` : 


RESTORATION AND 18th CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, II:1, 
May 1963. (formerly, 17th and 18th Century Theatre Research) 


2361. Schoenbaum, Samuel. “The Restoration Stage: Suggestions for 
Future Work,” pp. 5-8. Revision of Alfred Harbage’s Annuals of English 
Drama has made apparent a number of opportunities for future work. 
The need for editions is outstanding. Other opportunities include ques- 
tions of chronology, the need for a descriptive catalogue of Ms materials, 
and the requirements for thorough examinations of Ms materials. 
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2362. “Microfilm, of British Dramatic Periodicals at Loyola University, 
Chicago,” pp. 20-31. [A chronological listing of microfilm holdings.]} - 


2363. “Research in Progress,” pp. 36-37. [A short list of works in pro- 
gress in Restoration and 18th-century theater research:} 


y E22, November-1963. 


2364. Napieralski, Edmund A., and Jean E. Westbrook. “Restoration and 
18th Century Theatre Research Bibliography for 1962,” pp. 3-19. [An 
annotated bibliography of 126 items.} 


2365. Stratman, Carl J. “Theses and Dissertations. in Restoration and 
18th Century Theatre,” pp. 20-45. [A list of 352 dissertations and 
theses written from 1897 to 1962, representing three Canadian univer- 
sities, 14 in Britain, and 60 in the United States.} 7 3 


2366. “Research in Progress,” pp. 48-49. 


, IHI:1, May 1964. 


2367. Shattuck, Charles H. “Shakespeare Promptbooks of the 17th and 
18th Centuries,” pp. 9-11. [The author has been. preparing a descriptive 
catalogue of English language, professional theater Shakespeare prompt 
books. The catalogue is designed to help new studies in the stage history 
of Shakespeare’s plays. | : 


2368. Wells, James M. “The Newberry Library Holdings,” pp. 11-14. 
The library holdings of printed plays are largest for the years before 1701. 
It is strong in runs of periodicals and in genealogy and local history. 


2369. Willard, Helen D. “The Harvard Theatre Collection,” pp. 14-22. 
The Harvard Theatre collection has over a million items about all kinds 
of performed entertainment from all parts of the world. The collection 
includes playbills, pictures, books, letters, and Mss. 


2370. Day, Cyrus. “The W. N. H. Harding Collection,” pp. 23-24. W. 
N. H. Harding’s private collection, of theatrical music, plays between 1630 
and 1710, ballad operas, comic operas, pantomimes and such ‘from after 
1755 is “fabulous and fantastic.” 


2371. Huseboe, Arthur R. .“Pope’s Critical Views of the London Stage,” 
pp. 25-37. Pope’s most extensive theatrical criticism, primarily attacking 
immorality, spectacle, and perversion-of the dramatic genres, is found in 
A Project for the Advancement of the Stage in Peri Bathous: In the two 
editions of the Duzciad, Pope attacks the indecorum of the language and 
genre of the plays, stage sensationalism, and the character of theatrical 
people. He objects in particular to the pantomime and to opera. In the 


epistle To Augustus, his attack is mainly against the audience’s low taste. 
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Much of Pope’s criticism of the London stage stems from the critical 
error of judging new, minor genres by traditional standards. 


2372. Hummett, Paul A. “The Prompter: An Intimate Mirror of the 
Theatre in 1789,” pp. 37-46. Only 19 numbers of The Prompter appeated. 
The editor is unknown. It presented reviews of plays, commentary on 
actors, authors, and audiences, and is of considerable interest and use for 
the information it gives concerning the theater during its brief life. 


2373. “Microfilm of British Dramatic Periodicals at Loyola University, 
Chicago,” pp. 46-50. [This list of 84 titles of British dramatic periodicals 
continues the list of periodicals that appeared in Restoration and 18th 
Century Theatre Research, IL:1, May 1963.} 


- Fe D A 
2374. “Research in Progress,” pp. 57-60. 


l IlI:2, November 1964. 


2375. Napieralski, Edmund A., and Jean E. Westbrook. “Restoration and 
18th Century Theatre Research Bibliography for 1963,” pp. 3-24. [An 
annotated bibliography, of 151 items.}. 


2376. Jackson, Allan S. “Restoration Scenery 1656-1680,” pp. 25-38. 
Early Restoration stage scenery “was complex in its use of set pieces and 
semi-practical flats.” The scenery was expensive and designed to last for 
some time. It was painted by professionals who followed contemporary 
styles: topographical, Flemish, or “Roman.” Its general appearance 
tended toward the pastoral or specifically topographical. Mood effects 
were created by lighting, by translucent parts in scenes, and by painting. 


2377. Grieder, Theodore. “The German Drama in England, 1790-1800,” 
pp. 39-50. The vogue of German drama can be considered to begin with 
the presentation of Thomas Holcroft’s adaptation of Brandes’s The 
German Hotel (1790). Its rise in popularity, reaching a peak in 1798-99, 
can be attributed to the low quality of the English theater, novel moral 
situations of the German plays, and the emotionalism of the times. Inept 
translations and adaptations of the German plays, English national pride, 
the growing feeling that German plays were socially and politically 
immoral, and the satirical attack on German drama in The Rovers, all 
contributed to the decline in popularity of German drama by 1800. 


2378. Peavy, Charles D. “The Pope-Cibber Controversy: A Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 51-55. {An annotated list of 34 items from 1717 to 1744.} 
——Charles L. Squier 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, I:1, Autumn 1964. 


2379. Milton, John R., ed. “The Western Novel—A Symposium,” pp. 
3-36. Ten questions put to eight writers of the western novel provoke a 
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set of responses that both describe and evaluate this particular genre. The 
exploitation of the sensational and adventurous has handicapped the - 
growth of the western and has blinded the literary investigator to. such 
genuine productions as have been forthcoming. - 


2380. Taylor, J. Golden. “The Western Short Story,” pp. 37-55. Western 
literature is in the popular mind synonymous with “Western” and “horse 
opera.” All life, of course, is the legal province of the literary artist, and 
the West has a contribution to make to society. Forty representative short 
stories of the American West have been collected for an anthology and 
have been grouped into ten categories: Indians, Mountain Men and 
Troopers, Treasure Seekers and Tricksters, Entrepreneurs and Gamblers, 
Outlaws and Lawmen, Cowboys and Horsemen, Ranchers and Home- 
steaders, Farmers and Townspeople, Hunters and Hunted, and the 
Contemporary Westerner. [Suggestions of stories to be included and of 
categories are invited. | 


2381. Milton, John R. “The Novel in the American West,” pp. 56-76. 
The Western novel, long in “critical disrepute,” is maturing sufficiently to 
deserve serious: attention. The popularity of the “Western” set a pattern 
from which the Western writer is still endeavoring to break away. While 
the Eastern novel is on the whole psychological, social, economic, and 
current, the Western is physical, anthropological, and mythic—a novel of 
the land, timeless, defined by space, extensive. 


2382. Swallow, Alan. “Poetry of the West,” pp. 77-87. Poetry of the 
West by persons “who have spent much, even most, of their creative lives 
in the West” is abundant and various. If there is a “school,” it is that 
of Yvor Winters; if there are common aims they are, as stated by Winters, 
“clarity, as opposed to contemporary obscurantistic tendencies,” “the 
expression of feeling in terms of motive,” and, “in the matter of style, 
purity and freedom from mannerism.” If there is a “common denomi- 
nator” that marks Western poetry as Western, it is, hopefully, rationality. 
The West has no single “poetic way of life,” although it has been the 
home and battleground of remarkable creative endeavor. 


2383. Straight, Michael. “Truth and Formula for the Western~ Novel,” 
pp. 88-93. “Western novelists suffer from a special disability—-the dead 
weight of what is known as the “Western.’” Its success is proof of 
certain strengths: setting, tradition, conflict. It fails, however, because 
it follows a formula imposed by the mass market. It is “wholly predic- 
table”; we never doubt that evil will be conquered and that the good man 
will be vindicated. So the novel is not true to itself. In literary terms, 
it has “conquered the world, and lost its own soul.” 

—Sister Robert Louise 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIX:1, Winter 1964. 


2384. Wendler, Herbert W. “Graveyard Humanism,” pp. 44-52. The 
contradiction which Samuel Beckett's works expose is that reality is too 
terrible to confront, yet it is wrong to seek refuge from it in “desensitized 
perceptions.” Beckett's philosophy is a “crippled Humanism” that has 
edited all the good from life. While we admire his coming to terms with 
this dark vision, there are alternatives for those who believe that evil, 
disorder, and pain have no monopoly. 


, XLIX:2, Spring 1964. 


2385. Zeitlin, Jake. “A Note on Aldous Huxley,” pp. 136-139. Huxley 
stands unique.as novelist, stylist, and philosopher who never failed to give 
a new interpretation or to create a new synthesis out of the subject he 
chose to consider. | 


2386. Nolte, William H. “GBS and HLM,” pp. 163-173. Though both 
were excellent satirists, alike in- their iconoclasm, George Bernard Shaw 
and -H.,L. Mencken differed in their fundamental natures. Shaw was a 
revolutionary, Mencken was a skeptic. Mencken’s early enthusiasm for 
Shaw was tempered in later years by his realization of Shaw's “too-often- 
facile” handling of ideas. Mencken’s skepticism wears today better than 
Shaw’s credulity. 


, XLIX:3, Summer 1964. 


2387. Harris, Wendell. V. “Morality, Absurdity, and Albee,” pp. 249- 
256. Although Edward Albee’s earlier plays either deny or ignore the 
possibility of making a choice between good and evil, Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf confines its “absurd” illusions to the stage, and its 
character George moves toward a. meaningful human relationship by a 
consciously willed choice. 


=, XLIX:4, Autumn 1964. ) 


2388. Casey, Bill. “Nurse Novels,” pp. 332-341. The Nurse Novel is a 
“new literary genre” whose major appeal is to the desire to be independent, 
competent, and not a slave of “family, emotions or circumstances.” 


2389. Hoggard, James. “Death of the Vicarious,” pp. 366-374. Binx, 
the hero in Walker Percy’s The Moviegoer, represents a search for identity 
that finds significance not in the romance of vicarious experiences but in 
the intimacy of direct personal involvement. 

i at = —Robert C. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 7118, November 27, 1964. 


2390. Burgess, Anthony. “Dear Mr. Shame’s Voice” (rev.-art., Joyce's 
‘Portrait’: Criticisms and Critiques, ed. Thomas Connolly; Robert S. 
Ryf, A New Approach to Joyce; A. Walton Litz, The Art of James Joyce; 
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Helmut Bonheim, Joyce’s Benefictions), pp. 731-732. These four books 
may be of value to the British students of Finnegans Wake—“all six of 
us”—but they confirm the belief that the time has come for Joyce to be 
“released from the Babylonish captivity of the professors” and presented 
to the “ordinary decent people who love books” as one of the great comic 
writers of all time. 


, No. 7121, December 18, 1964. 


2391. Jennings, Elizabeth. “Dame Edith,” p. 837. Dame Edith Sitwell 
loved the dramatic, the splendid, the highly-colored. We should not 
forget that she was the instigator of jazz poetry. 


, No. 7125, January 15, 1965. 


2392. Burgess, Anthony. “Cast a Cold Eye” (rev.-art., Edward Engel- 
berg, The Vast Design—Patterns in W. B. Yeats’s Aesthetic; Peter Ure, 
Yeats; W. B. Yeats—Selected Criticism, ed. A. Norman Jeffares), p. 73. 
Yeats’s content resolves into the common stock. of all poets: the opposi- 
tion of the moving to the static, the agony of transcience, the need to build 
something on which to rejoice. His achievement was not a “system” but 
an “astonishing rhetoric or grandiloquence.” His tone fits well the 
“oratorical needs” of a word-conscious emergent nation. 


, No. 7127, January 29, 1965. 


2393. Richler, Mordecai. “The Survivor’ (rev.-art., Saul Bellow, 
Herzog), p. 139. With Herzog, Saul Bellow reveals himself both as the 
most gifted novelist writing in America today and as a witness who can 
praise and delight in life. With eloquence, sweetness, and accuracy, he has 
learned “as Auden asked years ago of the novelist, ‘how to be plain and 
awkward ... among the Filthy filthy too, and in his own weak person... 
suffer dully all the wrongs of Man.’ ” 


————+—~—, No. 7128, February 5, 1965. 


2394. Hough, Graham. “The Great Correspondent” (rev.-art., The 
Letters of Charles Dickens. The Pilgrim Edition. Volume I, 1820-1839. 
ed. Madeline House and Graham Storey), p. 171. Through these letters, 
we do not get much deeper into the mind of the creator of the novels, 
but we do get a most vivid presentation of his world. And, wherever the 
book is opened, we meet the “ebullient energy? so characteristic of 
Dickens. The letters of these years reveal his constant concern with 
money, his extreme business sharpness, the touchy sense of -his own 
deserts, and his readiness to be appeased when a quarrel is over. 
——Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXVI:2, 1964. 


2395. Hobsbaum, Philip. “The Criticism of Milton’s Epic Similes,” 
pp. 220-231. Milton's similes tend to be integral, digressive, or self- 
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disruptive. In their interpretations of integral similes, critics show the 
greatest agreement, while they show the least agreement in interpreting 
the self-disruptive similes. 


2396. Sorelius, Gunnar. “Shadwell Deviating Into Sense: Timon of 
Athens and the Duke of Buckingham,” pp. 232-244. Shadwell rewrote 
Shakespeare’s play principally because he saw resemblances between 
Alcibiades and the Duke of Buckingham. While the play contains aesthetic 
and moral comments of some interest, it is primarily a comment on con- 
temporary political affairs written from the point of view of the country 
party, with which the Duke of Buckingham was allied. 


2397. Malekin, Peter. “Jacob Boehme’s Influence on William Law,” pp. 
245-260. Stephen Hobhouse is incorrect in trying to minimize the 
influence of Boehme on Law. Law devoted much time to studying 
Boehme, and Law’s later books are largely an attempt to present Boehme’s 
views to an English audience. It is true, however, that Law sometimes 
held opposing opinions, that he occasionally modified Boehme’s views, 
and that he ignored some aspects of Boehme’s thought. 


2398. Nickerson, Charles C. “T. L. Beddoes’ Readings in Bodley,” pp. 
261-265. The Bodleian Library entry book for 1825 shows the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean plays Beddoes read, works that exercised some influence on 
his own dramatic efforts. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


TEXAS QUARTERLY, VI:2, Summer 1963. 


2399. Judd, Dorothy. “Reserve in the Art of Robert Frost,” pp. 60-67. 
The paradox in Frost’s poetry is that of his belief in one’s right to ‘‘with- 
hold one’s meanings” coupled with a deep-rooted sense of commitment to 
communicate. His “intellectual reticence” is fundamentally a refusal to 
commit himself to any philosophical system, poetic myth, or religious 
belief. This reserve is reflected in his preference for understatement, 
“reverent skepticism,” and balance of dignity and humility. 


2400. Hoffman, Frederick J. “Dogmatic Innocence: Self-Assertion in 
Modern American Literature,” pp. 152-162. Modern American writers 
are reacting against the “organizational condition which thwarts and 
deprives the individual self and drives it to a condition of despair.” 
Much of the present-day energy, passion, and intelligence lies with mar- 
ginal groups of writers such as the Southern, Northern Jewish, the Negro, 
and the Beat. Their concern is existentialist; their settings are war, vio- 
lence, and “the bomb’; their strategy is that of an intense self-expressive- 
ness, “radical innocence,” preserving the American dogma of the inviola- 


bility of the self. 
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, VI:3, Autumn 1963. 
2401. Babcock, C. Merton. “Mark Twain’s Seven Lively Sins,” pp. 92- 


97. Twain pursued gambling, smoking, drinking, swearing, lying, loafing, 


and stealing with such devotion that “he had a ‘damned good moral 
character.’ ” 


2402. Botsford, Keith. ‘The American Plutarch, the Last Roman, or 
Plain Mr. Wilson,” pp. 129-140. Edmund Wilson’s thesis in Patriotic 
Gore (1962) is that wars and state political actions are not moral but are 
the simple pursuit of power. This semantic analysis of the propaganda 
of war is justified by our need to understand and see “objectively what 
our tendencies and practice have been in the past.” Wilson poses crucial 
questions, making “his doubts and his civil war our own.” 


, VI:4, Winter 1963. 


2403. Bluefarb, Sam. “Politics and the Tragic Vision,” pp. 113-124, 
The political mind and the literary mind differ in that the latter sees 
life as meaningful only in terms of death, good as meaningful only in 
terms of evil. The greatest visions of literature are tragic, with all of life 
forming the major plot, while political actions, “like the comic-relief 
scenes in Shakespearean tragedy,” are only fragments of a larger pattern. 


2404. Miller, Charles. “B. Traven, American Author,” pp. 162-168. 
Almost unknown in the United States, Traven’s 16 books have an inter- 
national reputation and have been translated into 30 languages. [A 
chronological commentary on his books is included.] 


2405. Miller, Charles. “B. Traven in the Americas,” pp. 208-211. 
American neglect of Traven is ascribable to our allergy to radical litera- 
ture, Jack of working-class readership to which Traven chiefly writes, 
snobbery about foreign accents in our literature, and unpopularity of 
Mexico as a literary subject. Traven is Thoreauvian in his trust in human 
individuals who must oppose the forces of politics and society. 








, VII:1, Spring 1964. 

2406. Grebanier, Bernard. “This Shakespeare,” pp. 11-18. There are 
three kinds of Shakespearean admirers: those who are not particularly 
literary, those who merely venerate, and those whose cultivated tastes find 
the maximum satisfaction in his works. The facets of his genius deny 
enumeration, but his word magic and his understanding of people are 
two qualities most memorable. 


, VII:2, Summer 1964. 


2407. Fitzgerald, Robert D. “Poetry’s Approach to Reality,” pp. 94- 
110. Although science, philosophy, religion, and even common sense 


| 


| 


| 
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attempt to persuade us that our material universe is illusion, poetry's 
function is to persuade us that the concepts of our senses are reality— 
perhaps not the same kind as that of the material universe, but a greater 


kind. 


2408. Dahlberg, Edward. “Herbert Read,” pp. 145-148. The viewpoint 
of Read is one of bucolic innocence. The recovery of the “piercing Edens 
of our childhood experience,” the return to communal arts, to innocent 
grass roots, may cure the cleavage between artist and society. 


2409. Webster, -Harvey Curtis. “Ernest Hemingway. The Pursuit of 
Death,” pp. 149-159. Hemingway's disillusionment confined itself to 
the “probable . . . not the unlikely possible.” Although in all his 
stories and novels the adversary was death, it was only in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls that he came to terms with this foe. 


2410. Raine, Kathleen, “Vernon Watkins. Poet of Tradition,” pp. 173- 
189. Watkins’s choice of tradition and inspiration has given him great 
advantages over “solely literary” poets, but it has also cost him recognition. 
“Tradition . . . cannot come to terms with a world in which there are no 
longer any standards by which truth and falsehood may be measured.” 


, VII:3, Autumn 1964. 


2411. Patmore, Brigit. “Ezra Pound in England,” pp. 69-81. The 
impression Pound made on his friends and acquaintances during his early 
years in England and on the continent was always startling. An indefati- 
gable “treasure seeker,” he was continually “discovering” for his friends 
such artists as Gaudier Brzeska, or Mrs. Kennedy Fraser. Lines from the 
Pisan Cantos show that he never put London from his heart. 


2412. Westbrook, Max. “The Dispossessed Ideal. A New Look at the 
American Paradox,” pp. 82-91. The American paradox is not the two 
disparate beliefs of idealism and materialism; rather the paradox is a 
belief and a disbelief in idealism. Idealism has been dispossessed of a 
rationale; such a dispossessed ideal helps to explain more fairly our 
accomplishments and failures. 


2413. Babcock, C. Merton. “Mark Twain’s Map of Paris,” pp. 92-97. 
Twain's backward map of Paris published in 1870 is a bit of chicanery that 
helps to serve as a “key” to such analogous verbal trickery as attacks 
on gospel pedlars, literary moguls, and- antiquarian-lovers. 


2414. Nolte, William H. “Mencken on Prose Fiction,” pp. 139-153. 
Mencken’s critical concepts of the novel reflect his naturalistic bent; there 
is no contradiction between Mencken’s remarks about the meaninglessness 
of life and his demand that a novel have some consistent philosophy of 
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existence to give meaning to its picture of life. For Mencken, the chief 
interest in the conflict of the novel was not the conflict but the victim. 


2415. Overmyer, Janet. ‘Turn Down an Empty Glass,” pp. 171-175. 
Like all outstanding humorists, Saki (H. H. Munro) is funny for the 
purpose of making his underlying philosophy palatable: “The heroes are 
not those who win, for no one can win, but those who persist until they 
gain some’small success before the greater power intervenes.” > ` 

- © - ` —Robert C. Jones 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, III:1, Spring 
1961. i et ee ee 

2416. Sherburn, George. “The ‘Copies of Verses’ About Gulliver,” pp. 
3-7. The five poems included in the “Second Edition” (May 4, 1727) of 
Gulliver's Travels are probably the result of “typical Scriblerian collabora- 
tion”—the anonymous authors likely being Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot— 
rather than the work of Pope alone, as has been generally believed. 


2417. Scholes, Robert E. “Stephen Dedalus: Efron and Alazon,” pp. 
8-15. Accepting .Stephen Dedalus as both efron and alazon allows the 
reader of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man to accept the work as 
both romantic and ironic. The young Stephen, in playing ezron to his own 
alazon, sees and corrects his own shortcomings; this double role is “in 
part Stephen’s defense and in part the measure of his génius.” - . 


2418. Nolte, William. “Criticism with Vine Leaves,” pp. 16-39. 
Mencken’s criticism, particularly that published in The Smart Set during 
the second decade of the. century, attests to his: vigor—and his fairness— 
in assailing the sad state of American literature. Using laughter as his 
prime weapon, Mencken demolished the pseudo-artists; at the same time 
he jogged his readers into an -awareness ofthe true literary craftsmen 
whom they had too long neglected. 7 . oe 


2419. Sultan, Stanley. “Call: Me ‘Ishmaél: ‘The Hagiography of Isaac 
McCaslin,” pp. 50-66. Go Down, Moses is-more than a mere collection 
of related short stories. Rather it is a mosaic in which the sequence of the 
seven stories develops the character and the philosophy of Ike McCaslin, 
finally showing in “Delta: Autumn” that Ike’s choice of wilderriéss -over 
civilization had- not teally freed him from Carothers’s curse. i 


2420. Solomon, Eric. “Stephen Crane’s War Stories,” pp. 67-80. In his 
stories of war, written between 1896 and 1900, Crane chronicles war 
from three viewpoints: ‘that of seeing war only as “romantic dash,” 
that of ‘seeing war only:through empathy with the tough veteran’ soldier, 
and finally that of seeing war in a more balanced perspective. While 
Crane does not always succeed in bringing off his characters, he never 
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loses sight of the grim details that spell the meaning—or lack of 
meaning—of war. 


2421. Handy, William. “Toward a Formalist Criticism of Fiction,” pp. 
81-88. Fiction- formulates its expression through a succession of scenes 
as poetry does through a succession of images. It is through its scenes 
that the writer imbues a work of fiction with an integrating principle. 
Criticism should then, through the analysis of these scenes or “forms,” 
comment upon the meaning implicit in them, helping the reader to see 
their relationship to his own experience. 


2422. Beum, Robert. “Yeats’s Octaves,” pp. 89-96. Yeats’s shift from 
the quatrains of his earlier poems to the octaves of his later ones was 
probably occasioned by the greater challenge and flexibility of the eight- 
line stanza. Much of the appeal, perhaps, lay in the possibilities for 
greater resonance and incantation. 


2423. Hardison, O. B., Jr. “Milton’s ‘On Time’ and Its Scholastic Back- 
ground,” pp. 107-122. A careful look at “On Time” reveals Milton's 
familiarity with Aristotelian criticism and the influence it had on his 
thought. It is through establishing a satisfactory meaning for the phrase 
“individual kiss” that one can most profitably begin this investigation. 


2424. Torczon, Vern. “Spenser’s Orgoglio and Despaire,” pp. 123-128. 
The Orgoglio and Despaire episodes of The Faerie Queene play a 
“coherent and predictable part” in the total scheme of events in Book I 
if Orgoglio is identified with the vice of presumption. In this way the 
Red Cross Knight’s experiences in the House of Holinesse possess a 
greater significance in the tradition of “ ‘continued allegory.’ ” 


2425. Hedges, Elaine. “Howells on a Hawthornesque Theme,” pp. 129- 
143. In The Shadow of a Dream (1890) Howells embroiders upon Haw- 
thorne’s concept of the dream character—-as opposed to the real-life 
character—as the true one. Yet, despite the similarities to Hawthorne's 
characters and themes, Howells, in his realistic approach, essentially avoids 
any problems of moral ambiguity and succeeds in domesticating the 
dream. 


2426. Browne, Robert M. “Grammar and Rhetoric in Criticism,” pp. 
144-157. Grammatical and rhetorical analysis, an embodiment of the 
“stracturally-oriented philological approach” to the criticism of poetry, can 
often provide a more complete and systematic treatment of a particular 
poem than can the philosophical approach. A case in point is the structural 
analysis of Wallace Stevens’s “The Snow Man.” 

——Charles R. Andrews 
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THEATRE ANNUAL, XVI, 1959. 


2427. Starkie, Walter. “Lennox Robinson,” pp. 7-19. Robinson’s plays 
profoundly influenced both the Abbey Theatre and Irish drama: “he 
turned the theatre away from its elemental forces towards’ modern 
psychological. problems.” a z 


, XVII, 1960. 


2428. Saisselin, Rémy G. “Is Tragic Drama Possible in the Twentieth 
Century?” pp. 12-21. It is difficult to achieve tragic drama in a modern 
society whose ideas of the absurdity of existence (as in Jean Anouilh’s 
Antigone) and conceptions of the pathetic state of man (as in Miller's 
Death of a Salesman) are opposed to the basic elements of the tragic 
genre. 


2429. Kelty, Jean McClure. “The Frontispiece of Ben Jonson’s 1616 
Folio: A Critical Commentary on the Elizabethan Stage,” pp. 22-35. 
Jonson’s 1616 Frontispiece is. an “iconological criticism” of Elizabethan 
drama, a “satiric protest” against the Elizabethan audience’s faulty artistic 
perception, and a depiction of Sir Philip Sidney’s critical theories as found 
in A Defense of Poesie. : 


XVIII, 1961. 


2430. Kobatake, Motowo. “Soliloquy and Modern Drama,” pp. 17-25. 
Because dialogue, stage-direction, and pantomime largely replace soliloquy 
in modern drama, the “creative cooperation” between the audience and 
actors has decreased in the dramatic experience. 


, XX, 1963. 


2431. Payne, Rhoda. “Stage Directions During Restoration,” pp. 41-62. 
In Restoration drama the author probably interpreted the artistic meaning 
of his work for the actors; stage directions during actual rehearsals most 
likely followed the method of imitation rather than inner motive; the 
director's role, although less important, anticipated that of the modern 
director. | 

——Catherine Manore 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XIX:2, Winter 1964/65. 
2432, “Editorial,” pp. 42-43. We ridicule today the Shakespeare tailorings 


of the 18th and 19th centuries. This reaction, however, does not prevent . 


Robert Graves from laying hands on Mach to an undue extent. “It is 
indeed time to protest.” 


2433. “British Theatre Museum,” pp. 44-45. The Museum has acquired 
Ms versions of about 40 plays by Tom Taylor (among them The Ticket 
of Leave Man and Our American Cousins), some letters from Mrs. Taylor 
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to her husband about Kate and Ellen Terry’s performances at Bristol, and 
the Ms of the first act of Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington. 


2434. “Drury Lane Records in the Library of the Society [for Theatre 
Research},”” pp. 45-47. These records contain among others the following 
Mss: The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshoppers Feast, a pantomime 
based on a poem by William Roscoe; The Comedy of the Cheats of Scapin 
by J..Ozell; Omai, or a Trip Round the World and The Village Doctor 
by John O’Keeffe; Mother and Son by W. T. Moncrieff; Oberon’s Oath 
by Benjamin Thompson; Of Age Tomorrow by Thomas John Dibdin; The 
Russian by Thomas Sheridan; The Russian Village by Charles A. Brown; 
Squire Morgan & Squire Jones or Wine Does Wonders by J. Parry; 
The Swindlers or Take Care of Your Goods by Robert Baddeley; The 
Swop by C. H. von Ayrenhoff; and the anonymous plays The Count of 
Anjou or More Weddings than One and Each for Himself. 


2435. Rosenfeld, Sybil, and Edward Croft-Murray. “A Checklist of 
Scene Painters Working in Great Britain and Ireland in the 18th Century 
(2), pp. 49-64. Among the scene painters listed is the playwright 
Thomas John Dibdin (1771-1841) who wrote Alonzo and Imogene, 
Chevy Chace, and Valentine and Orson. | 


2436. McManaway, James G. “Unrecorded Performances in London 
About 1700,” pp. .68-70.' A Ms in the British Museum and several docu- 
ments quoted by J. W. Krutch in Comedy and Conscience After the 
Restoration point to performances of Vanbrugh’s The Provoked Wife and 
Congreve’s Love for Love in 1700-1702, not recorded in The London 
Stage, Part 2, ed. by Emmett L. Avery. 

E o —K, P. Jochum 


TRACE, No. 53, Summer 1964. 


2437. Morrill, Thomas. “F, Scott Fitzgerald: Under the Figlinden Leaf,” 
pp. 97-104, 185-202.. Tender Is the Night is a flawed novel because 
its hero,. Dick Diver, has no real life, and the story is essentially a hope- 
less picture of the time. In The Great Gatsby, however, while Fitzgerald 
explored all of the “foul dust” associated with Gatsby and his culture— 
“sexism, moneyism, racism’’—all of them incorporated into the general 
theme of “Eastism,” a soul emerged from the morass. Although Gatsby- 
Fitzgerald perishes in the apocalyptic end, of the novel, the fruition of a 
new soul is seen in Carraway-Fitzgerald, but this promise was never 
fulfilled in any of Fitzgerald’s later work. 


, No. 54, Autumn 1964. 


2438. Van Sickle, Milton. “James Baldwin, in Black and White,” pp. 
222-225. As Baldwin has become more concerned with race relations, 
his books have declined in literary quality. His earlier works (Go Tell It 
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On The Mountain, The. Amen Corner, and Notes of a Native Son) 
dealt with human relations rather than causes; while the later novels and 
essays (Another Country, Nobody Knows My Name, and The Five Next 
Time) are of significant social value and importance, their ‘changed 
emphasis from the individual to the Negro group has weakened them as 
literature. on m 


2439. -Arnold, Donna. “Frankenstein’s Monster: Paragon’ or Paranoiac?” 
pp. 285-287. The monster in Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley's ‘novel; 
Frankenstein, seeks only love and acceptance, but is rejected first by his 
creator and then by others, Even his murders are committed in extenuating 
circumstances, and his final act of self-destruction demonstrates his basic 
goodness. . pears 
—Frederic J. Masback 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, VIII:3, Spring 1964. 


2440. Rogoff, Gordon. ‘Shakespeare with Tears,” .pp. 163-179. . Once 
upon a time Shakespeare was a dramatist. “Now he is a Summer Festival.” 
The directors, actors, and theaters themselves have been insufficient in 
their appreciation of Shakespeare the poet. They have been too busy trans- 
lating him. Peter Hall, for example, is setting a new standard in British 
Shakespearean production. Better than the Americans or. Canadians, the 
new English Shakespeareans project an image of a forceful, uncluttered 


playwright. 


2441. Beck, Julian. “How to Close a Theatre,” pp. 180-190.. The 
maintenance of The Living Theatre was always economically. difficult. 
The Ford and Rockefeller foundations refused assistance. The govern- 
ment finally closed it for delinquent taxes. Julian Beck and Judith Malina 
face charges for impeding the government’s action but are confident that 
The Living Theatre will go on. D 


2442, Mee, Charles L., Jr. “Epitaph for The Living Theatre,” pp. 220- 
221. The closing of The Living Theatre, though deserved in the practi- 
cal sènse, was an aesthetic tragedy. It did prové that. life and the theater 
are not—and cannot—be separated. : i = es 

| —John McKiernan 


VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF ‘HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, LXV:1, 
January 1957. i i _— a 
2443. Frank, Joseph, ed. “News from Virginny, 1644,” pp. 84-87. 
Letters that appeared in the London weekly, Mercurius Civicus, for the 
week of May 15-22, 1645, “in some sense epitomize mid-seventeenth 
century Puritanism, English and American.” l i 
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+, LXV::3, July 1957. 

2444, Hubbell, Jay B. “The Smith-Pocahontas Story in Literature,” pp. 
275-300. ‘The vitality of the Smith-Pocahontas story is abundantly proved 
by the extraordinary number of poems, plays, novels, short stories, and 
biographical works that deal with it.” 


—, LX'V:4, October 1957. 


2445. Davis, Richard Beale. “Volumes from George Sandys’s Library 
Now in America,” pp. 450-457. Four of the five known volumes from 
Sandys’s library are in the United States. 


, LXVII:1, January 1959. 


2446. Jacobs, Robert D. “Poe Among the Virginians,” pp. 30-48. 
“In spite of his well-known weaknesses, Virginia and the South gave much 
honor to Poe while he was still alive.” 





——, LXVII:2, April 1959. 


2447. Hubbell, Jay B. “Dr. James R. M’Conochie’s Leisure Hours,” pp. 
172-179. This rare book, published in 1846, includes “pieces in the 
Scottish literary dialect,” a poem that praises “Patrick Henry and other 
Revolutionary heroes,” and other items related to American literary 
history. 


, LXVIII:3, July 1960. 


2448. Bohner, Charles H. “Swallow Barn: John P. Kennedy’s Chronicle 
of Virginia Society,” pp. 317-330. “A study of the author’s sources” 
verifies his assertion that the novel “is a faithful chronicle of Virginia 
society.” . Za 


, LXIX:1, January 1961. 


2449. Manierre, William R. “A Southern Response to Mrs. Stowe,” pp. 
83-92. Two letters from John R. Thompson to George F. Holmes, “pub- 
lished here for the first time, define the genesis of Thompson’s attack 
(October 1852), of Holmes’s castigation of Uncle Tom (December 1852), 
and of Holmes’s later, caustic rebuttal of Mrs. Stowe’s Key [to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin} (June 1853).” 


, LXX:2, April 1962. 


2450. Wright, Louis B. ‘Shakespeare’s Age and Ours,” pp. 131-141. 
{Reprint of an address to the Virginia Historical Society, January 19, 
1962.} In several crucial respects, the age in which Shakespeare wrote 
resembles our own. 
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, LXX:4, October 1962. 


2451. Waal, Carla. ‘The First Confederate Drama: The Guerillas,” pp. 
459-467. “The sentiments, the character types, and the situations” in 
James Dabney McCabe, Jr.’s drama (1862) “evidence the early growth 
of traditions which have become the Southern myth of the lost cause.” 


, LXXI:3, July 1963. a 


2452. Davis, Richard Beale. “The ‘Virginia Novel’ Before Swallow: 
Barn,” pp. 278-293. ‘There were novels between 1805 and 1828, set in 
Virginia and written by Virginians, which contained . . . every major 
quality or element embodied in the later conceptions of Kennedy, Car- 
uthers, Cooke, Page, and Johnston.” 


, LXXII:3, July 1964. 


2453. Johnson, Robert C. “A ‘Poem on the Late Massacre in Virginia’ 
by Christopher Brooke,” pp. 259-292. [Facsimile edition with intro- 
duction. } 


——Charles H. Stein 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLI:1, Winter 1965. 


2454. Kenner, Hugh. “The Man of Sense as Buster Keaton,” pp. 77-91. 
The art of sinking happens to the poet as it does to Buster Keaton. The 
poet fails in sureness of taste when he logically develops ideas in verse 
that prose would make acceptable. Cowley’s clarity is ludicrous. Dryden, 
seeing danger in reasonableness, substituted figures of tone and resonant 
commonplaces for figures of thought. Pope is eternally vigilant in 
distinguishing fine shades of congruity and incongruity. For him, poetry. 
becomes, like Keaton’s pictures, “a transcendent juggling act,” in which 
movement involves a whole equilibrium. He left the poem as a system 
of tensions. Wordsworth, the last Man of Sense undisturbed by the 
perils of the ridiculous, pretended, like Keaton, that the world of fact was 
still a stable world. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE), No. 6, 
June 1963. 


2455. Reizov, B. “Sir Walter Scott and Certain Aspects of History,” pp. 
125-144. Throughout the whole of his literary career Scott took a partic- 
ular interest in Scottish national history. In the beginning of his work in 
belle lettres, he got in touch with the problem of the “absolute free- 
dom” of the Gipsy. He was one of the first to introduce the Gipsy in 
literature as a certain counterpoint for the stagnated society. But absolute 
freedom, stated Scott, inevitably brings absolute corruption, and inescapably 
ends in death. With respect to another aspect of Scottish history, the 
bloody struggle among ancient clans, Scott considered the separatist aspira- 
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tions of his ancestors harmful, shattering the idea of national unity. (In 
Russian ) 


-, No. 8, August 1963. 


2456. Dyakonova, N. “Aesthetic Views of John Keats,” pp. 91-103. 
Keats was and is often considered one of the most devoted followers of 
the “art for art’s sake” theory. But the fact is that many critics have mis- 
interpreted his conception of Beauty. True, he neglected material con- 
ditions òf life, persistently avoided politics, This is why his protest 
against modern society’s postulates was incomparably less active than that 
of his contemporaries Byron and Shelley. Still there was protest, though 
purely aesthetic. In this Keats strictly followed his adored friend and 
teacher William Hazlitt, one of the eminent critics of that period. (In 
Russian) 


-—-———.,, No. 9, September 1963. 


2457. Mendelson, M. “Hell on Earth and William Faulkner,” pp. 129- 
155. One could note certain realistic tendencies and concern with social 

roblems in Faulkner's early novels, The Sound and the Fury and 
Absalom! Absalom!, but the writer's highest realistic achievement is the 
Snopes trilogy. Many of Faulkner’s books, particularly the early novels, 
are touched with modernistic elements. The new period in his prose 
began with The Hamlet and culminated in The Mansion. (In Russian) 


, No. 1, January 1964. 


2458. Eljashevich, Ark. “Man Can’t Be Defeated: On Hemingway's 
Art,” pp. 107-127. The problem of death always excited Hemingway's 
artistic imagination, but this did not mean that the writer doubted the 
physical and spiritual strength of man. His characters die physically, but 
they never give in; they cannot be defeated. The 30’s changed Heming- 
way's artistic credo; he retracted the idea of staying “above the battle.” 
Earlier Hemingway rejected any war since it committed the worst crime— 


killing men. Later he foresees ideals worth fighting for. (In Russian) `` 


2459. Kashkin, I. ‘“‘Content-Form-Content,” pp. 128-149. Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s prose reveals the inseparable kinship between these two elements 
in any artcraft. There is no abstract “Hemingway style’—laconic or 
diffuse, reserved or ironic; there is the skillful master’s clearly conceived 
approach to this or that phenomenon of life. “On Big River” demon- 


strates this approach most strikingly. Hemingway is widely spoken of as. 


a writer of fact, but he is‘aware of the danger of verisimilitude, and thus 
searches for something truer than mere facts. Hemingway's style under- 
went considerable evolution in the ‘course of his literary career. (In 
Russian ) 
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, No. 4, April 1964. 


2460. Vertsman, I. “. . . There Is No End to It. (Certain Ideas on 
Account of the Shakespeare Centenary in 1964),” pp.- 84-109. William 
Shakespeare died four centuries ago. Why, then, should his dramas still 
be widely read and staged? There have been a good many Shakespearean 
interpretations. Hegel guessed that modern playwrights would waste their 
time trying to follow their colossal predecessor: this age is not for high 
passions. Hippolyte Taine expressed a similar viewpoint, but while Hegel 
rejected bourgeois prudence,. Taine elevated it. All these explanations 
missed the heart of the matter. Shakespeare’s buoyant humanism reflects 
the degree of mankind’s development when human. nature flourished as 
never before. This is why Shakespeare belongs to our time as well as to 
the 16th century. (In Russian) — : 


, No. 11, November 1964. 


2461. Rivkis, I. “Perceiving the Laws- of History: On Jack Lindsay's 
Prose,” pp. 174-188. Lindsay's novels are widely read in the Soviet Union, 
while his theoretical investigations are hardly known to the public. The 
most widely recognized of these is After the Thirties: The Novel in 
Britain and Its Future. The most serious weakness of British literature 
from this period, according to Lindsay, is its misinterpretation of the 
historical role of the working class. His fiction is in full accord with his 
theories, as is confirmed by his multi-volumed epic The British Way. (In 
Russian) a 

—N. Anastasyev 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, X:2, June 1964. 


2462. Jensen, Millie D. “Whitman and Hegel:. The Curious Triplicate 
Process,” pp. 27-34. Internal evidence from Whitman’s prose and poetry 
and external evidence from the testimony of friends indicate that Whit- 
man had studied Hegel as early as 1857., Hegel provided Whitman with 
three concepts that verified his own insights: a view of the cosmos 
unified by one spiritual substance; a method for resolving contradictions 
through “a curious triplicate process”; and the idea of an eternally evolving 
universe. 


2463. Rosenfield, Alvin. ‘The Poem as Dialogical Process: A New 
Reading of ‘Salut Au Monde! ” pp. 34-40. “Salut Au Monde” is about 
the confrontation or dialogue of the self with the world. In Section one, 
the seas, ‘rivers, forests, volcanoes, and mountains are general, internal, 
psychological, symbolic. In Section two, these objects become specific, 
external, geographic realities. The movement from introspection to 
otherness is affirmed in Section three by the shift of the pronominal 
subject from “T’ to “You” and finally to “Each of us.” The structure 
of the poem illustrates with precision Martin Buber’s philosophy of 
dialogue. any | | 
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2464. Steensma, Robert C. “Whitman and General Custer,” pp, 41-42. 
Whitman’s “From Far Dakota’s Cañons” was first printed July 10, 1876, 
in the New York Tribune under the title “A Death-Sonnet for Custer.” 
When the poem appeared in the seventh edition (1881) of Leaves of 
Grass, the word “Dakota's” was substituted for “Montana's” in the first 
line. Although inaccurate geographically, the change was probably made 
for prosodic reasons. Whitman looked upon Custer’s heroic defeat as a 
heartening symbol of his own struggles against sickness, disappointment, 
and misunderstanding. 


2465. Rizzo, P. V. “John F. Kennedy and Whitman,” p. 42. Similarities 
between the deaths of Lincoln and Kennedy led several radio and TV 
networks to present readings from Whitman’s poetry shortly after Ken- 
nedy’s assassination. 


2466. Magee, John D. “Whitman’s Cosmofloat,” pp. 43-46. The 
“Cosmofloat” in Whitman's thought and poetry is an eternal substance 
existing in all things. It is the lifeforce that gives structure, unity, and 
purpose to the universe. From the concept of the cosmofloat stem Whit- 
man’s thoughts on evolution, immortality, time, evil, democracy, and the 
death of Lincoln as expressed in “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom'd.” l 


2467. White, William, and P. V. Rizzo. “Whitman: A Current Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 46-47. 


, X:3, September 1964. 


2468. Duerksen, Roland A. “Shelley’s ‘Defence’ and Whitman’s 1855 
‘Preface’: A Comparison,” pp. 51-60. There is no evidence that Whitman 
was directly influenced by Shelley. In fact, Whitman’s interest in Shelley 
seems to have been uncertain and spasmodic. Yet there are close similar- 
ities between Shelley's “Defence of Poetry” and Whitman’s “Preface” to 
the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass. Both works agree on the duties of 
the poet, the aesthetic and moral qualities of poetry, the relation of poetry 
to progress and science, the championship of liberty and equality, and 
the definitions of the form and value of poetry. 


2469. Watt, Olivia B. “Humanitarianism in Walt Whitman,” pp. 60- 
67. Whitman’s humanitarianism stems in part from the traditions of 
the Romantic movement. His much criticized “pose” as a virile, rough 
working-man was simply “ethical proof,” to use Aristotle’s phrase, of his 
role as the prophet of the common man. His advocacy for the rights and 
equality of women has not been understood and appreciated. Although 
he saw grave weaknesses in the American society of his day, he never 
lost faith in the ideals of humanitarian democracy. His use of the lan- 
guage of the common people, often criticized as vulgar, emphasized his 
democratic spirit and is in the Romantic tradition. 
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2470. Yerbury, Grace D. “Of a City Beside a River: Whitman, Eliot, 
Thomas; Miller,” pp. 66-73. Whitman’s “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” 
anticipated the settings, techniques, and themes of T. S. Eliot's “Waste 
Land,” Dylan Thomas’s “Prologue to an Adventure,” and Henry Miller's 
Tropic of Cancer. Those who condemn Tropic of Cancer as smut fail 
to recognize the Puritan American origins of its message and treatment. 


2471. Bertholf, Robert J. “Poetic Epistemology of Whitman’s ‘Out of 
the Cradle,” pp. 73-77. “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” is 
about “poetic epistemology.” ‘Through a series of “‘counterpointing 
images”-—the sea, the moon, and the bird—the poem describes the 
transformation -of the exiled boy to the poet who knows the realities of 
love and death. Upon achieving this eae the poet is able to 
escape his individuality and join the universal float. 


2472. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 77-78. 


2473. White, William. “The Poet and Mrs. Fels,” p. 79. In 1889, 
Whitman sent to his friend Mrs. Joseph Fels, wife of a soap manufacturer, 
an autographed copy of his poem “As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free.” 
{See back cover of this issue of WWR for a facsimile reproduction}. 
—Henry B. Rule 


WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY, XIV:3, September 1961. 


2474. Faurot, Jean H. “The Political Thought of George Santayana,” 
pp. 663-675. Despite his “temperamental bias” toward poetry, religion, 
and other things of the spirit, Santayana’s system of thought consistently 
demanded that humanism be based upon naturalism, that spirit be 
founded upon matter, and that politics be raised above morality. 


, &Vi1, March 1962. 


2475. Gottfried, Alex., and Sue Davidson. ‘‘Utopia’s Children: An 
Interpretation of Three Political Novels,” pp. 17-32. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s The Blithedale Romance (1852), Mary McCarthy’s The Oasis 
(1949), and Harvey Swados’s False Coin (1959) offer an historical view 
of the American “dissident-idealist’ as they examine the dynamism 
between a political idea and the individuals and culture in which certain 
utopian experiments are carried out. In each novel, the utopians replace 
competition by co-operation in order to establish a microcosm of the ideal 
society that will ultimately encompass all mankind. In exploring the 
adaptation of the same theory by “some American dissident types,” these 
novels emphasize the importance of dissenters as critics who may teach 
society about its own submerged conflicts. 

i | | —Charles H. Stein 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, X:3, 
1962. = 


2476. Ivaschova, V{alentina}. “Legende und Wahrheit über Graham 
Greene,” pp. 229-258. Greene has developed toward a realistic writer 
in the Marxist sense without, however, reaching its final stage. -There 
is an increasing anti-Catholic tendency in his novels that is discernible 
before his conversion and reaches a climax in The End of the Affair 
“where religion’s inhuman laws contradict man’s most precious property: 
his reason and his activity in creative work.” Greene’s search for humanity 
is all the more to be appreciated when contrasted with the concept of 
original sin dominant in Eliot, Waugh, Huxley, and Orwell, where man 
is just a dirty, detestablé animal. (In German, translated from Russian) 


2477. Nathan, Sabine. “Anthony Trollope’s Perception of the Way We 
Live Now,” pp. 259-278. In The Way We Live Now Trollope exposes 
a whole social system. He is convinced “that dishonesty and insincerity 
have penetrated into all spheres of society, and all are in some way 
tainted.” Trollope wrote his novel on two planes: that of an actual 
presentation of Melmotte and that of the reaction to Melmotte of persons 
Trollope would formerly have called gentlemen, a term he now subjects 
to a critical revaluation. The Way We Live Now is unique among 
Trollope’s novels since it is about people with whom he could not take 
sides. 


2478. Sinde, Wolfgang. “Englische und amerikanische Literatur in 
Reclams Universal-Bibliothek,” pp. 279-288. Among the 9,000 items 
published by Reclams Universal-Bibliothek in Leipzig, there are many 
translations from English and American authors. Statistically, English 
literature takes third and American literature sixth place in the number 
of books published after 1945. (In German, with a bibliography) 


2479. (Hansen, Klaus}. “Aus dem Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen 
Hochschulschriften 1960,” pp. 332-333. [This is a bibliography of theses 
on English and American literature and language written at German 
universities in 1960. } 


, X:4, 1962. 


2480. Lehnert, Martin. “Das Problem von Schreibung und Aussprache im 
Englischen,” pp. 341-368. There are three main reasons for the irregu- 
Jarities of English spelling: pronunciation has developed farther than 
spelling; French and Latin spelling has often replaced the traditional 
English one; and the phonemes of modern English do not always coincide 
with the graphemes. Spelling reforms from the 16th century onwards have 
not succeeded in removing the difficulties. Actually, English spelling is 
not as hopelessly irregular as it is usually made out to be. Only ten per 
cent of the entire vocabulary does not conform to certain patterns. Among 
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these words, however, many belong to those most frequently used. Here 
a spelling reformer will find a rewarding task. (In German) 


2481. Weimann, Robert. “Erzihlerstandpunkt und point of view. Zu 
Geschichte und Aesthetik der. Perspektive in englischen Roman,” pp. 
369-416. The term point of view is ambiguous and needs clarification. 
It denotes only the narrative or scenic form of presentation from the angle 
of a real- or fictitious narrator. The Erzahlerstandpunkt (narrator's view- 
point”: belongs to the author-narrator and is independent of. the form of 
presentation; it “manifests itself in selection, evaluation and tendency of 
the things depicted as well as in the explicit or implicit relation to the 
reader.” Both point of view and Erzdhblerstandpunkt_ are the integrating 
parts of the whole “perspective of narration,” a complex pattern containing 
a “social” perspective toward the national and historical -conditions 
reflected in the novel, and an “individual” perspective that comments on 
these conditions by the way they are worked into the novel. [Defoe’s 
Moll Flanders, Thackeray's Vanity Fair, and James’s novels are remarked 
upon in the light of these terms.} (In German).. 


2482. Seehase, Georg and Ilse. ‘Bemerkungen zur neuesten sowjetischen 
Dickensforschung” (rev.-art., three Russian publications on Dickens by 
V. V. Ivashova, T. I. Silman, and I. M. Katarski), pp. 417-433. . Charles 
Dickens’s artistic development goes hand in hand with his increasing 
critique’ of capitalistic society. An interpretation of his novels on the 
basis of the Marxist theory of literature reveals that they are fundamentally 
anti-bourgeois, since evil is associated with the bourgeoisie and good with 
the suppressed classes. The results of Russian Dickens scholarship are 
such as to render them a conditio. sine qua non for every student of English 
literature. (In German) . _ - : 

—Willi Erzgräber 
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ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY REVIEW, XL:4, Autumn 1964, 


2483. Smith, Dennis. ‘‘Stevenson’s Unfinished Masterpiece,” pp. 330- 

333. In his unfinished Weir of Hermiston, Robert Louis Stevenson 

attained a fusion of plot, character, and atmosphere as well as maturity 
of style not shown in his other works. 


SRS 


—John O. Waller 


„AMERICA, CXI:17, October 24, 1964. 


` 2484. Waugh, Evelyn. “Alfred Duggan: In Memoriam,” pp. 483-485. 
At 47, Duggan published his first novel, Knight in Armor. He wrote, 
in all, 15 novels, three biographies, and seven historical studies for 
youngsters. He had embraced Marxism at 20, but returned’ to Catholi- 
cism-for the last 35 years of his life. Pre-Christian history, the Crusades, 
- empire, and chivalry supplied his imagination, but the Renaissance, the 

‘Reformation, and modern history meant little to him. 


5 CXI:18, October 31, 1964. 


2485. Noon, William T. “Roll Away the Reel World,” pp. 517-520, 
Finnegans Wake reflects Joyce’s consciousness of Shakespeare in several 
ways and recalls Mrs. Adaline Glasheen’s remark that the principal dreamer 
. in Wake is Shakespeare. The book shows that “everything’”—not “noth- 
ing°—is sacred to Joyce and that at all times he gives the Catholic 
theological premise priority. 


, CXII:4, January 23, 1965. 


2486. Sweeney, Frances. “In Memoriam: T. S. Eliot,” pp. 120-121. In 
Eliot's judgment a writer's sense of the past enables him to be at once 
traditional and current. By imposing “order upon reality,” art reaches its 
highest function. The quest for order led Eliot to set forth his views upon 
culture and upon Christianity as related to national culture. “Good prose,” 
he also said, “cannot be written by people without conviction.” In his 
work lie “serenity, stillness and reconciliation—~and endless humility.” 
—Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN DIALOG, I:2, October-November 1964. 


2487. Wolff, Milton. “We Met in Spain,” pp. 8-9. Ernest Hemingway 
could have made For Whom the Bell Tolls a documentary on the Spanish 
Civil War, but he preferred to work for the cause in more personal ways. 
[Article followed by seven of Hemingway’s letters to Wolff, the last 
commander of the Lincoln Brigade. | 


, 11:1, February-March 1965. 


2488. Finkelstein, Sidney. ‘Norman Mailer and Edward Albee,” pp. 
23-28. -Mailer’s existentialism holds that the individual loses freedom 
because all conventions are oppressive, but it fails to see that society moves 
freely and collectively away from oppression. Albee’s existentialism holds 
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that the individual often gives up his freedom to another or to society 
under pressures of the “cold war” era. 


2489. Lowenfels, Walter. “Farewell to T. S. Eliot,” pp. 35-37. Eliot's 
greatness lies in “his definition of the smallness that the human spirit 
acquired in his class and in his age.” His dead world constantly comes to 
life only to die again, because it does not recognize that human values 
and ideals are needed to build a better world. [This obituary was written 
in 1934 “to apply a Marxist critical approach.” } 
—Bernard V. Bernatovich 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXTX:3, October 1964. 


2490. Gove, Philip B. “ ‘Noun Often Attributive and ‘Adjective,’ pp. 
163-175. Websters Third New International Dictionary is the first to 
use the label often attrib to indicate a noun is “often used as an adjective 
equivalent in attributive position before a substantive (as in air passage, 
cabbage soup). Webster's Second merely commented occasionally on such 
usage or listed groups of words used attributively. Though difficult and 
time-consuming, the innovation is “the most realistic from the viewpoint 
of usage.” [Included is a detailed addendum to the brief note in 
Webster's Third to further clarify the criteria employed. } ee 
© ‘—-R. F. Bauerle 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XLVI:1, January 1964. 


2491. Bennett, Hiram R. “Izaak Walton: The Compleat Layman,” pp. 
83-88. Walton’s writings show “how a devoted layman could live and 
make friends” -in one of the most trying periods of the English Church. 
He was a close friend of many Church leaders and one of the first 
English biographers to search diligently for contemporary data. 


——__——, XLVI:2, April 1964. 


2492. Peterson, Raymond AÀ.. “Jeremy Taylor's Theology of Worship,” 
pp. 204-216. The “theological presuppositions” concerning Christian 
worship expressed in Taylor's writings demonstrate “a strain of Christian 
humanism, analogous to the thought of St. Francois de Sales and the 
‘devout humanism’ of seventeenth century France.” Taylor believed in 
the power of liturgical prayer to unite worshippers of all theological 
shadings; in sermons that offer “plain instructions in holy living’; and 
in meditations on the mysteries of the Gospel, utilizing memory and 
imagination to rouse the will for serving God. 


> XLVI:1, January 1965. 


2493. Walls, A. F. “Miss Austen’s Theological Reading,” pp. 49-58. 
Jane Austen always “assumes and takes for granted a Christian culture,” 
which she feels no need to defend., Her clergymen are realistically drawn 
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from a wide variety of clerical types. She read much in theological and 
devotional works, some of whose titles are inferrable from her novels. 
—John O. Waller 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS, 1:1, January 1959. 


2494. Trager, George L. “The Systematization of the Whorf Hypo- 
thesis,” pp. 31-35. Edward Sapir’s and Benjamin Lee Whorf’s hypo- 
thesis that language shapes culture is generally accepted but has not been 
widely tested. If language has structure and shapes culture, then the 
patterns of culture may be discovered through the patterns of language. 
More studies in linguistic meaning (semology) are needed. 


, 1:2, February 1959. 


2495. Lamb, Sydney M. “Some Proposals for Linguistic Taxonomy,” 
pp. 33-49. No single definite system of language classification is possible, 
but genetic relationships of varying orders and degrees can be established 
by using a regularized system of suffixes that is similar to biological 
taxonomy. For different purposes, Established Relationship, Probable 
Truth, Probable Relationship, and Established Truth classifications are 
useful. 


, 1:3, March 1959. 


2496. Mead, Margaret. “Discussion of the Symposium Papers” [Urbani- 
zation and Standard Language Symposium], pp. 32-33. The problem 
of a standard language raises the question of transition between the old 
and new forms. The old “dialects” will survive with mixed benefits and 
hindrances. Benefits would include easier communication across present 
Janguage barriers. Modern means of communication were reflected by 
the symposium writers; radio, films, TV, and the electronic typewriter are 
influential. 


, 1:9, December 1959. 


2497. Gastil, Raymond D. “Relative Linguistic Determinism,” pp. 24- 
38. Because language determines thought, it also determines other parts 
of culture, to varying degrees. “We must approach the relation between 
language and thought directly through studying their interaction in the 
expression of thought.” “Linguistic distinctions often reenforce cultural 
experience.” A certain amount of subjectivity is inevitable in evaluating 
linguistic determinism, but discriminations of thought and expression can 
be made. 


, 11:2, February 1960. 


2498. Swadesh, Morris. “On the Unit of Translation,” pp. 39-42. 
Recent experiments in machine translation will require renewed considera- 
tion of what constitutes linguistic units, for a unit in one language is not 
necessarily a unit in another: it may be more or Jess than one. The degree 
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of fusion of units affects the ease of translation, as does the changing of 
units in different contexts. 


2499. Salzmann, Zdeněk. “Cultures, Languages, and Translations,” pp. 
43-47, From a functional viewpoint, there are three types of translation: 
morphologic, practical, and aesthetic. Practical translations have had more 
intercultural influence than is usually supposed. Every language has an 
infinite capacity for practical translation, though aesthetic translations can 
only be approximate. 


2500. McQuown, Norman A. “Discussion of the Symposium on Transla- 
tion Between Language and Culture,” pp. 79-80. The papers in the 
symposium either emphasized the difficulties of translation or demon- 
strated that the difficulties are being regularly surmounted. Ambiguities 
may be resolved by more detailed analysis or by analysis with a wider 
scope, but some problems are impossible of machine analysis now. 


2501. Hymes, D. H. “Discussion of the Symposium on Translation 
Between Language and Culture,” pp. 81-84. With some few exceptions, 
the symposium is fascinating and valuable. Although speech is universal, 
it is but one “modality of interaction among others,” and much is still 
to be learned about its cultural variability. The symposium reflects “the 
shift in anthropology from emphasis upon diversity to emphasis upon 
similarity.” 


, 11:5, May 1961. 


2502. Mahr, August C. “Semantic Evaluation,” pp. 1-46. Membership 
in a particular ethnic group colors a nation’s semantics. Research in the 
semantics of three Algonkian dialects indicates how European “civili- 
zation” destroyed an Indian culture in which the languages described 
environment in a dynamic rather than a static way (e.g., not static woods 
or forest but tékene, connoting continuous tree covering; not beech but a 
word meaning basket-making tree). “Everywhere on earth where human 
beings speak . . . there is to be presupposed a semantic figurativeness . . 
unconsciously” underlying statements. 


, H1:8, November 1961. 


2503. Voegelin, C. F., and F. M. Voegelin, eds. “Languages now Spoken 
by Over a Million Speakers,” pp. 13-22. This list of modern languages 
spoken by at least a million speakers is a product of the George Washing- 
ton University work on Languages of the World File, for which correc- 
tions and expansion are sought. The basic list indicates the numbers of 
speakers in millions and the principal countries where the languages are 
spoken. A supplementary list is arranged alphabetically by language. 


, IV:1, January 1962. 


2504. Hoenigswald, Henry M. “Bilingualism, Presumable Bilingualism, 
and Diachrony,” pp. 1-5. “The very center of diachronic linguistics” is 
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“the relationship between multilingualism and change.” “Internal” 
histories of language tend to be seen as systems of changes, but: “chron- 
icling is not the style of historical linguistics.” Much of what has been 
done in the past on bilingualism has been oddly schematic or misleading 
as to influences of one language upon another. The historical linguist 
lacks the close-up knowledge of bilingual change, and the substratum 
theory is theoretically nearly flawless but factually fruitless. 


2505. Ferguson, Charles A. “The Language Factor in National Develop- 
ment,” pp. 23-27. Structural linguistics has generally denied the relevance 
of national development to linguistic analysis, but the national approach 
has merit. Language development may be measured by determining the 
degree of use of written language and the extent of standardization. 
Speech communities are, in fact, often multilingual; thus, the nation is a 
convenient basis for sociolinguistic descriptions. The great drawback is 
the lack of reliable data for most nations. 
—Robert W. Lewis, Jr. 


ARION, TI:1, Spring 1964. 


2506. Sullivan, J. P. “Ezra Pound on Classics and Classicists,” pp. 9-22. 
Pound and T. S. Eliot as “founding fathers of modern literary criticism” 
relate the classical past to the present scene, Eliot less directly. Pound’s 
“Homage to Sextus Propertius” is both “a critical revaluation and a 
poetic recreation of Propertius.” Pound as translator is “a practising poet, 
not a scholar”; his subjects are revivified as art, not treated as inert objects 
of study. [Relevant selections follow, from Literary Essays and Letters 
of Ezra Pound. | 


2507. Sullivan, J. P. “A Concern for Standards” (rev.-art., reissue of 
Scrutiny), pp. 92-111. Scrutiny’s “unflinching concern for literary and 
intellectual standards,” although occasionally narrow or erratic, was 
remarkable. It urged English studies over Classics [many quotations 
offered], independence of thought, “the exercise of critical intelligence 
to the ends of the literary critic’ (F. R. Leavis), and appreciation of 
classical literature as literature now. 


, 1:3, Autumn 1964, 


2508. Sullivan, J. P. “Ezra Pound as a Latin Translator” (rev.-art., Ezra 
Pound: Translations and Confucius to Cummings: An Anthology of 
Poetry), pp. 100-111. [Reviews reception by classicists of Pound’s trans- 
Jations; explains his technique by comparing earlier and later versions of 
several poems.| “Homage to Sextus Propertius” is, like Samuel Johnson’s 
“Vanity of Human Wishes,” a great “creative translation” fusing the 
sensibilities of original writer and translator into a new work of art. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 
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ARKANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XIX:3, Autumn 1960. 


2509. Riley, Susan B. “Albert Pike as an American Don Juan,” p. 207. 
English Romanticism strongly influenced young American poets in the 
1820’s and 1830's, particularly the minor poet Albert Pike, whose long 
autobiographical poem, Los Tiempos, bears a strong resemblance to 
Byron’s Don Juan. Similar though the poems are in style and structure, 
Pike's idealism lacked the effectiveness of Byron’s cynicism, his narrative 
gift was weak, and his experience limited. Yet, although Pike was depre- 
ciated for his seeming plagiarism of Byron, his verse does have merit and 
some originality, and, as an attempt to write the American Don Juan, 
should not be disregarded. 


, XXII:1, Spring 1963. 


2510. Hudgins, Mary D. “James Brook More: Poet and Businessman,” p. 
55. As a young man, More desired to succeed in business and then devote 
himself to writing poetry in the tradition of the English Romantics. 
Though critical of the free verse movement which began with Whitman, 
he encouraged young poets throughout his life and served as president of 
many literary organizations, including the American Literary Association. 


2511. Nolan, Paul T., and Amos E. Simpson. “Arkansas Drama Before 
World War I: An Unexplored Country,” p. 61. The study of American 
dramatic history suggests that pre-war drama served mainly as a picture 
of the poet’s times. However, while Ibsen, Chekhov, and Shaw were 
gaining ascendancy in Europe with their revolt against conventional 
theater, the same rebellion was going on in Arkansas between 1865 and 
1916. These American playwrights are usually neglected, but in actuality 
at least 36 plays were copyrighted during those years. Some of these have 
literary value or at least are important to the cultural historian. 


, XXII:4, Winter 1963, 


2512. Riley, Susan B. “An Early Appearance of the Classic-Romantic 
Ode: Albert Pike’s ‘Hymns to the Gods, ” p. 351. The odes of Albert 
Pike, disciple of the English Romantics, suggest the pronounced influence 
of Keats and demonstrate wide familiarity with Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. When his “Hymns?” were published (1828-1832), most critics 


- applauded his classic-romanticism. 


| 
| 


, XXIIL:2, Summer 1964, 


2513. Stokes, Allen. “The First Theatrical Season in Arkansas: Little 
Rock, 1838-1839,” p. 166. Although lack of support frustrated plans for 
a permanent theater in Little Rock, the town enjoyed its first dramatic 
season in 1838-1839. with a permanent stock company of ten performing 
in a warehouse. Plans to bring in famous actors failed owing to the 
obscurity of the town, which then had a population of under 1,500. 
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, XXHI:4, Winter 1964. 


2514. Morris, Robert L. “Opie Read’s Play About Lincoln,” p. 353. 
Recently an unpublished play entitled Young Abraham: A Character 
Romance, presumably written in the 1920’s, was discovered in a Ms 
collection. Written by Opie Read, an Arkansas humorist and character 
writer, the play deals with young Lincoln’s life in Illinois, his conflict 
with racial prejudice there, his romance with Ann Rutledge, and her 
death. The play's unvarying romanticism and sentimentality explain the 
neglect that overtook Read’s writings with the realism of the 1920's. 
—Patricia Kenny: 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FORUM, V:2, Spring 1964. 


2515. Hoffman, Stanton de Voren. ‘ ‘Scenes of Low Comedy’: The 
Comic in Lord Jim,” pp. 19-27. Consideration of the comic is essential in 
a reading of Joseph Conrad’s Lord Jim, and the scenes of low comedy 
furnish a perspective for seeing the major themes of the novel. Jim’s 
fall implies philosophical, as well as moral and psychological, interpre- 
tations. The low comedy elements in his fall become a symbol for disorder, 
and the emphasis on the comic by Marlow reveals something about him, 
as well as about Jim, for the conflict of the one character amplifies the 
conflict of the other. 


2516. Bernard, Kenneth. “The Significance of the Roman Parallel in 
Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness,” pp. 29-31. The political level of 
meaning in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness is developed by means of a 
historical parallel. Modern colonizing is shown as no better than the 
ancient. Conrad pessimistically concludes that man’s evil nature is an 
enduring thing. 


2517. McDonald, Daniel. ‘The Baleful Wife of Ushers Well,” pp. 
39-42. In Scott’s original version of “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” the 
irony of the poem goes deeper than a contrast between the horrors of 
death and the comforts of life. This version suggests that the mother 
is a selfish, domineering woman who is responsible for both the death 
of her sons and their sad resurrection. 


2518. Edmonds, Dorothy. “T. S. Eliot: Toward the ‘Still Point; ” pp. 
49-54, Each of Eliot’s poems attempts, in its own way, to bring together 
the temporal and the eternal into some kind of reciprocal relationship. 
All of his poems reflect his effort to discover the pattern of all things in 
some dimension transcending time. Although no chronological arrange- 
ment of points of view is possible, his poems record the development of 
his own soul in “its search for an ever-widening comprehension of the 
meaning of existence.” 


2519. Harris, Harold J. “A Note on Snobbishness in Emma,” pp. 55- 
57. The snobbishness of the heroine of Jane Austen’s Emma is essentially 
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a clear and unsentimental understanding of the relationship between 
money and leisure-class life. Emma knows that money does not guarantee 
largeness of mind, but that it is a prerequisite for that largeness and for 
respect. 

—Richard L. Capwell 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIV:3, January-April 1964. 


2520. Napier, James J. “Joseph Hergesheimer: A Selected Bibliography, 
1913-1945,” pp. 52, 69-70. This part concludes the bibliography with a 
list of articles and sketches by Hergesheimer and writings in books, 
articles, pamphlets, and unpublished theses about him. 


2521. Bauer, Harry C. “Title Torment,” pp. 53-57. Authors and 
publishers more often than not search out admirable and ead cei 
alliterative titles to make them memorable and to stimulate sales. [Dis- 
cussion illustrated with several hundred titles. } 


2522. Read, Bill. “Thomas Love Peacock: An Enumerative Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 70-72. Part II continues with a list [items 123-261} of works 
about Thomas Love Peacock, including reviews, given chronologically 
from February 1806 through August 15, 1908. (To be continued) 


, XXIV:4, May-August 1964. 


2523. Standley, Fred L. “Stopford Augustus Brooke (1832-1916): A 
Primary Bibliography,” pp. 79-82. Stopford A. Brooke, who published 
voluminously as a preacher, hymnologist, poet, biographer, social 
reformer, art and literary critic, numbered among his acquaintances and 
friends William Morris, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, 
Bernard Shaw, and many others. Listed alphabetically by title are 
Brooke’s books; articles, pamphlets, printed sermons, etc.; and writings 
about Brooke, including books, articles, and reviews. 


2524, Read, Bill. “Thomas Love Peacock: An Enumerative Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 88-91. Concludes Part IT and the bibliography with items 
262-415e, dated January 1909 through 1963. 


2525. Garrison, Joseph M., Jr. “John Burroughs: A Checklist of Pub- 
lished Literary Criticism Including Essays on Natural History Containing 
Literary Criticism or Comment,” pp. 95-96, 94. Lists first periodical and 
first book publication, and cites text in the Wake-Robin Edition of the 
collected works. 


, XXIV:5, September-December 1964. 


2526. Greiff, Louis K. “E. M. Forster: A Bibliography,” pp. 108-112. 
Intended as an exhaustive listing of Forster’s works, the bibliography. 
gives items chronologically under headings identifying the type of work! 
Novels, Fiction’ Published in Periodicals, Collected Short Stories, Play, 
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Poem, Biographies, Essays and Articles-Published in Periodicals, Collected 
Essays and Articles, Newspaper Articles, Miscellaneous Contributions to 
the Works of Others, Works in Collaboration, Unpublished Works, 
Ambiguous References, Stage Adaptations. 


2527. Phillips, Robert S. “Carson McCullers: 1956-1964: A Selected 
Checklist,” pp. 113-116. Supplementing Stanley Stewart’s “Carson 
McCullers, 1940-1956: A Selected Checklist,” Bulletin of Bibliography 
(Jan.-April 1959), 182-185, this checklist gives items under various 
headings, as follows: New Writings by Carson McCullers (1958-1964), 
Recording, Studies and Critical Comments, Reviews of Clock Without 
Hands (1961), Reviews of The Ballad of the Sad Café (by Carson 
McCullers, adapted for the stage by Edward Albee, 1963), Parody of 
McCullers, Biographical Sketches. 


2528. Zimmerman, Michael. “Herman Melville in the 1920’s: An 
Annotated Bibliography,” pp. 117-120, 106. Designed to reflect critical 
responses to Melville, the riage is organized chronologically within 
each of three sections: articles; chapters or portions of chapters about 
Melville in books, anthologies, and-histories of American literature; and 
introductions to various reprints of his writings. The work of each 
year is analyzed in brief inter alia headnotes. (To be continued) 
—Helmut E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, XLVI:2, March 
1964, 


2529. Blake, N. F. “William Caxton’s Reynard the Fox and His Dutch 
Original,” pp. 298-325. Such previous scholars as J. W. Muller and 
others are wrong in arguing that Caxton’s edition of Reynard the Fox was 
translated, not from Gerard Leeu’s Gouda version (1479), but “from 
a manuscript of the prose version or from the earlier printed book” and 
when Caxton was a young man (before 1450) and still not fluent in 
Dutch. Evidence points to Caxton’s having used the Gouda edition, his 
errors and alterations being due not to an inadequate knowledge of Dutch 
but to hurry and a desire to give the English text greater fluency and 
intelligibility. 


2530. Paden, W. D. “Artbur O'Shaughnessy: The Ancestry of a Vic- 
torian Poet,” pp. 429-447. O'Shaughnessy's lineage traced back several 
generations reveals his descent from Thomas Deacon, of the Non-Juring 
Communion, on the one side, and the O’Seachnasaigh clan of Gort, on 
the other. His mother, Louisa Ann Deacon, married Oscar William 
O’Shaughnessey [szc}, a painter of animal pictures. The genealogical 
records prove that the poet was not the illegitimate son of Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, whose mistress, O’Shaughnessy’s aunt, Laura Clementina, acted 
as the poet's protector while he was employed in the British Museum. 
Edmund Gosse, the poet’s friend, apparently perpetuated the legend that 
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O’Shaughnessy was the natural son of Lord Lytton. [Prints three letters 
from Rev. Alfred Deacon to Edmund Gosse and a note by Gosse.} 


2531. Vinaver, Eugène. “From Epic to Romance,” pp. 476-503. The 
transition from epic to romance did not result from a shift in subject 
matter nor from a shift in the Zeitgezst. The transition is marked by a 
change in the manner of the narration, from the exclusion of “the con- 
sistent subordination of each single occurrence to a coherently developed 
scheme” and to a manner involving ‘‘a rational and temporal motivation.” 
The romance “was the product of trained minds, not of an uncritical and 
ingenuous imagination.” Through the device of Grammar as the writer’s 
process of interpreting his material, the narrative attained vertical depth 
of meaning; through. the device of Rhetoric as the writer’s process of 
adapting “the story to a given point of view,” the narrative attained hori- 
zontal structure. Finally, in the romance, the urge was “not merely to 
move and to impress, but to understand and to stimulate understanding.” 

—Helmut E. Gerber 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VI:1, Fall 1964. 


2532. Hart, Jeffrey. “Bentham and Burke,” pp. 347-359. Although 
temperamentally and intellectually different from Burke, Jeremy Bentham 
read, annotated, and admired Burke’s early works. 


2533. O’Connel, Basil. “Richard Burke and James Cotter, Jr.,’’ pp. 360- 
362. Edmund Burke was reticent about his family backgrounds. One 
reason may have been his father’s legal defense of James Cotter, Jr., a 
Roman Catholic executed “under circumstances that were a travesty of 
justice” in 1720. The suspicion of Catholicism dogged both the elder 
Burke and his son for many years. 


, VI:2, Winter 1964-1965. 


2534. Love, Walter D. “Burke’s Transition from a Literary to a Political 
Career,” pp. 376-390. Burke’s seat in Parliament gave him a position of 
independence that permitted him to express his thoughts freely without 
being torn between his desire to write and his longing for “place.” 


2535. Sarasen, Bertram D. “Burke’s Two Notes on America,” pp. 390- 
394, Two notes among the Burke papers at Sheffield show Burke’s admira- 
tion of the heroism of the American colonists and his realization of the 
import of their victory. 


2536. McCue, Daniel L., Jr. “Burke and Philip Francis: Revolution 
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versus Friendship,” pp. 394-399. The friendship of Burke and Philip 
Francis was split by their differences over the French Revolution. 
Francis’s reaction to the style and politics of Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France was harshly critical. l 
—Robert C. Steensma 
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CATHOLIC WORLD, CXCIX:1,189, April 1964. 


2537. Cook, Bruce. “Mary McCarthy: One of Ours?” pp. 34-42. The 
Group is not the social study that Mary McCarthy intended it to be. 
Although it concerns eight Vassar graduates of the 30’s, one senses no 
particular place or time in the story. Six of the characters are dreary and 
inane. Formed by the American Catholic ethos but having rejected her 
faith at 12, Mary McCarthy finds herself and all others wanting in 
sanctity. She retains the moral posture of her girlhood and can neither 
accept the world nor let it alone, a Jansenistic attitude. 


, CXCIX:1,191, June 1964. 


2538. Doyle, Louis F. “This Side Idolatry,” pp. 182-187. Proof of 
Shakespeare’s immortality lies in his not having been destroyed by his 
admirers. All concede his lyricism and his presentations of the heights and 
the depths of the human spirit. Genius and his determination to become 
a gentleman drove him to produce. Textual criticism and the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s works have produced “improvers,” clarifiers, 
admirers who find no fault, and censurers. 


, CXCIX:1,194, September 1964. 


2539. Doyle, Paul A. “Updike’s Fiction: Motifs and Techniques,” pp. 
356-362. Although critics tend to admire Updike’s techniques, they 
should also consider the significance of his novels. In The Poorhouse 
Fair his protagonists represent evolutionary perfectibility achieved through 
science and reason versus the aurea mediocritas based upon a spiritual 
foundation (faith). In Rabbit, Run Updike again seems to sympathize 
with instinctiveness and irresponsibility as grace fails to convert self- 
centered faith. In The Centaur the half-man, half-horse concept suggests 
the spiritual and the animal in man. Caldwell, the teacher facing death, 
remarks, “Only goodness lives. But it does live.” Updike finds magic in 
ordinary things as he contrasts current America with culture at the turn 
of the century. He is indebted to Salinger, whose stress on love is like 
Updike’s recommendation of goodness. 


, CC:1,197, December 1964. 


2540. Leone, Arthur T. “Author in Search of Himself,” pp. 172-177. 
In his novels Morris West evidences compassion for the human spirit 
and the human condition. Interviewed, he said that every problem of the 
psyche is religious. Critics who see no theology in The Shoes of the 
Fisherman perturb him. To explore life’s illogical accidents, every novel 
uses a divine logic. Life’s greatest mystery is faith and the salvation of 
God’s sons who lack it. The Shoes reflects the early Church’s conditions. 
He himself is the psychiatrist in Daughters of Silence. Though a novelist 
must be true to his characters, he will never really succeed. 
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, CC:1,198, January 1965. 


2541. Cook, Bruce. “Ray Bradbury and the Irish,” pp. 224-230. Brad- 
bury has written detective stories, humor, fantasy, serious fiction, and 
excellent science fiction. In 1955 he found material in Ireland for 
The Anthem Sprinters (four short plays) and A Medicine for Melancholy 
and The Machineries of Joy (volumes of short stories). These Irish 
works are incredibly bad—but others also have failed to handle the Irish 
spirit successfully. The difficulty lies in the unique Irish personality. 

A —Charles F. Wheeler 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XVI:3, Autumn 1963. 


2542. Goodheart, Eugene. “Lawrence and the Critics” (rev.-art., Kings- 
ley Widmer, The Art of Perversity; Daniel Weiss, Oedipus in Notting- 
ham), pp. 127-137. To counteract T. S. Eliot’s adverse criticism, F. R. 
Leavis forced D. H. Lawrence into the moral tradition of the English 
novel, playing down radical elements and artistic ineptitudes and engaging 
in a “hyperbolic celebration.” Later criticism makes inroads into this 
uncritical acceptance. Widmer returns to the pre-Leavis concept of 
Lawrence's heretical character; Weiss employs a psychoanalytic approach. 
But Widmer fails to provide a “new idea” about Lawrence, and Weiss 
fails to appreciate the “peculiar challenge’ of Lawrence against the 
authority of Freud. One must grudgingly admire the strength of Leavis’s 
view, and conclude that a more truly dialectical criticism of Lawrence 
is needed. 


2543. Weeks, Robert Lewis. ‘The Nature of ‘Academic ” (rev.-art., 
Charles Gullans, Arrivals G Departures; James Wright, The Branch Will 
Not Break), pp. 138-144. The poetry of Charles Gullans and James 
Wright illustrates the meaninglessness of “academic” as applied to poetry. 
Gullans is better labeled as “classic?” (which describes his attitudes and 
objectives, instead of his profession), and Wright is a pure romantic, 
with vitality and response to real life. | 


| XVE4, 1964. 


2544, Fuchs, Daniel. “Images of Robert Frost” (rev.-art., Reuben 
Brower, The Poetry of Robert Frost; Radcliffe Squires, The Major Themes 
of Robert Frost), pp. 193-200. In his guarded affirmations and his 
resisting of dominant tendencies of the 20th century, Frost finds his place 
in his age. Brower helps us to see Frost as characteristic of his age and is 
unsurpassed in his analysis of Frost’s poems, But he does not present a 
total assessment of the poet. Squires: emphasizes Frost’s difference from 
his contemporaries.. Though guilty of “misplaced polemics” and uncon- 
vincing in his thesis that Frost yearned for paradise, Squires also contri- 
butes to our poem-by-poem reading. Both writers enhance our sense of 
the best of Frost’s poems. 

-——Richard Lettis 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, VII:4, Fall 1964. 


2545. Sprinchorn, Evert. “I’ve Been Reading: The Odds on Hamlet,” 
pp. 41-45. Claudius’s “twelve for nine,” referring to the probability that 
Laertes will score three successive hits within 12 passes, are almost 
identical with the actual odds. Claudius knows that Hamlet is the better 
fencer. To insure his death if the match should end before Laertes can 
use the deadly rapier, Claudius poisons the wine. When the double plot 
is turned against Claudius, Hamlet is restored to princely stature and all 
four characters in the duel scene are disposed of appropriately. 

~~Martha Seabrook 


COMMONWEAL, LXXX:7, May 8, 1964. 


2546. Greene, George. “The Wars of Wyndham Lewis,” pp. 195-197. 
Through the editing by W. K. Rose of The Letters of Wyndham Lewis, 
Lewis now appears in a new light. The letters not only reveal the 
political development of Lewis; they also evidence the crisis he faced as 
an artist. Lewis was “an honest warrior in the service of the arts, not the 
least distinguished member of a group” that included E. M. Forster and 
Aldous Huxley. 


2547. Grumbach, Doris. “On Women Novelists,” pp. 198-200. There 
are few first-rate women novelists. Some of the reasons for this situation 
include the tendency of such novelists to limit their vision to the fact of 
domestic and social existences and the even more isolated professional 
life (as compared to male novelists) of these women. However, there 
are some excellent women novelists in the area of the historical novel. 


, LXXX:14, June 26, 1964. 


2548. Elman, Richard M. ‘“‘Beckett’s Testament,” pp. 416-418. Josephine 
Jacobsen and William R. Mueller in The Testament of Samuel Beckett 
fail to communicate his relevancy or the significance of his vision. 
Beckett's genius is “to be intricate, obscurantist, and so paradigmatic of 
all that seems to motivate his enthusiasts that his work is often little more 
than an extremely accurate depiction of rather literal conditions.” How 
It Is is not only his view of life, it is his private hell. 


-, LXXX:17, July 24, 1964. 


2549, Smith, William James. “Pop Art and the Short Story,” pp. 508- 
510. An examination of several recently published volumes of short 
stories suggests a comparison between them and pop art. However, the 
analogy, like all analogies, cannot be pushed too far. The short story 
writer cannot be avant-garde; he cannot command the. price of pop art; 
and unlike the pop artist he does not depend upon a gimmick. 


, LXXXI:5, October 23, 1964, 


2550. Finn, James. “On Cyril. Connolly,” pp. 125-127. In his Previous 
Convictions, Cyril Connolly invites the reader to consider once again his 
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favorite authors and their values. In this consideration Connolly is an 
historical critic in his methodology, in that he seeks the relations between 
an author and his work, and between an author and his time. However, 
missing in Connolly's work is his willingness “to make hard and sharp 
discriminations not only in literary terms but in human, in moral terms.” 


2551. Rogoff, Gordon. “Sean O’Casey’s Legacy,” pp. 128-129. Con- 
troversies raged around Sean O’Casey, but “when the dust of battle 
settled, a responsive, gentle, lyric artist was revealed, a man in love even 
with those he was committed to despise.” O’Casey’s exile seemed not 
only an exile from Ireland, but an exile from the world. “The theater 
without the playwright lost more than the playwright without the 
sean The lesson in O’Casey’s life is that the dramatist “must be given 
his head.” 


, LXXXI:11, December 4, 1964. 


2552. Pryce-Jones, Alan. “Evelyn Waugh,” pp. 343-345. Evelyn 
Waugh’s autobiography A Little Learning reveals him as a benign, 
affable, amusing “character.” He is a writer of exceptional gifts who for 
40 years has known “everybody.” His novel Pat Out More Flags is the 
book that will have the greatest claim on posterity. Today, however, he 
has been given very little public acclaim. “He has to make do with a 
steadily rising reputation as a guardian both of the creative imagination 
and of the craft of writing.” 


2553. Green, Martin. “The Other Lawrence,” pp. 346-348. “The 
American edition of the memoirs and correspondence of Frieda Lawrence 
is a considerable improvement over the British version which appeared in 
1961. The editor has included some striking new letters, and omitted 
several trivial old ones, and extended his explanatory notes. This was 
very necessary, for Frieda is the sort of writer for whom editors were 
invented. Her style and arrangement are haphazard to such a degree that 
ers be said to have had really only half a mind, though a powerful 
half.” 


2554. Jacobsen, Josephine. “Poet of the Particular,” pp. 349-352. 
Robert Lowell’s natural idiom is that of history, and the tone of his 
poetry is that “of a Jeremiah, reluctantly versed in Freud.” Lowell has 
used history and the work of other men more than any other modern 
poet. When he has made this history his own, as in For the Union Dead, 
his poetry has “an ambiance of terror and beauty.” 


, LXXXI:17, January 22, 1965. 


2555. Kahn, Lothar. “Isaac Bashevis Singer,” pp. 538-540. Isaac 
Bashevis Singer’s recent collection of short stories, Short Friday, will 
enhance his reputation as the foremost Yiddish story-teller of the 20th 
century. In these stories he shows his skill as a craftsman and as a 
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philosopher of human life. As a moralist he is concerned with the “great 
questions,” but unlike modern Catholic writers his “thought has either 
wavered, been lacking in consistency, or remained partly inscrutable.” 


, LXXXII:1, March 26, 1965. 


2556. Smith, William James. “Angus Wilson’s England,” pp. 18-21. The 
work of Angus Wilson has its limitations of tone and characterization. 
Also, his preoccupation as a social historian has already become something 
of an enigma, but as a recorder of the scene as it passes, he is doing an 
excellent job in his novels. “It is historical change as it is registered in 
the life of the individual remote from great events and often little 
conscious of the interlocking of forces and people that bring him to his 
decisions.” 

—Bernard P. Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, 1:4, 1964. 


2557. Hassan, Ihab. “Beyond a Theory of Literature: Intimations of 
Apocalypse?” pp. 261-271. American formalistic criticism has been dis- 
turbed by a spirit that seeks to relate literature to the whole of life. The. 
critic wants to respond to the presence behind a work and finds that 
action, perhaps a changed self, may be the only justifiable response. Thus 
he cannot make form his primary consideration. He takes into account 
the random and the self-destructive elements. In our time, characterized 
by crisis, the critic sees that human destiny is the central problem of 
literature and criticism alike. In so doing, he may have a vision of the 
apocalypse. 

—Martha Seabrook 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIV:3, Autumn 1964. 


2558. Hamilton, Kenneth. “Kingsley Amis, Moralist,” pp. 339-347. 
Underneath his apparent detachment, Kingsley Amis is a basically serious 
moralist crusading for the humane ideals of the Left. 

—Keith Rinehart: 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XVI:3, October 1964. 


2559. Lyons, Charles R. “Gordon Craig’s Concept of the Actor,” pp. 
258-269. An examination of Craig’s critical writings from 1905 to 1930 
indicates that he never attempted to resolve the dichotomy implicit in 
some of his more significant theories of the theater. Thus he presents 
a tension between the role of the actor with his powers of spontaneous 
improvisation and the role of the single artistic director guided by a 
unified design emerging from his creative imagination. Craig thought 
that since dramatic art is symbolic movement, the human actor should be 
replaced by an ‘“Uber-marionette,” a non-human instrument that is 
perfectly disciplined and flexible. 
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2560. Jennings, John. “David Garrick and Nicholas Nipclose,” pp. 
270-275. Of the many vigorous attacks on David Garrick, one has been 
overlooked by his biographers: Nicholas Nipclose’s diffuse satire, “The 
Theatres: A Poetical Dissertation” (1771). Intended to be another 
Rosciad and a commentary on the theatrical profession of the period, 
this uneven work was damned by the press. The first of its four parts 
dealt with Garrick’s deficiencies as manager at Drury Lane and the last 
with George Colman, manager at Covent Garden, who was even more 
severely criticized than Garrick. 


, XVI:4, December 1964. 


2561. Greenwood, David. “The Staging of Neo-Latin Plays in Sixteenth 
Century England,” pp. 311-323. The majority of the considerable 
number of dramas written in Latin in 16th-century England were pro- 
duced and enacted by the Fellows and students of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges in their. dining halls. Thus these productions, 
through the high standards of their acting, staging, costumes, and frequent 
use of music, brought out more effectively the meaning of these plays. 


2562. Russell, Douglas A. “Mannerism and Shakespearean Costume,” 
pp. 324-332. By the late 1590’s, Shakespeare, reflecting the shifting 
psychological and philosophical patterns in European thought and art, 
had developed a Ton attitude of dissociation from the world that 
emerges in the “dark plays” of his maturity. In them he showed certain 
essential characteristics akin to those found in Mannerist art with its 
“sense of unease, disturbance, imbalance and psychological cynicism and 
pessimism.” Hence, use of the line, texture, and color of the costumes 
of the Mannerist mode of dress, evident then in daily dress and stage 
costumes, would best capture the visual mood of the “dark plays.” 


2563. Barry, Jackson G. “Form or Formula: Comic Structure in North- 
rop Frye and Susanne Langer,” pp. 333-340. Although not the conscious 
intent of Frye and Langer, their theories of comic form, influenced by 
theories of music and by analyses of forms outside of art, logically lead 
beyond the play. Comic form, reduced either to an archetypal pattern or 
to a comic rhythm, becomes the real meaning of the work, leaving the 
actual contents ‘‘a matter of indifference.” In their kind of analysis, the 
comic happy ending “comes close to being just a purely formal device... 
a formula in the mathematical sense.” 


2564. MacArthur, David Edward. “Winthrop Ames: The Gentleman 
as Producer-Director,” pp. 349-359. Ames, an idealistic and dedicated 
man of the theater, although he favored European, particularly British 
plays and actors, served the American stage well during the first three 
decades of this century... His wealth pega allowed him to minimize 
the demands of the box office. He also wrote a successful play and a 
popular book, What Shall We Name the Baby? 
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2565. Wilson, M. Glenn. “George Henry Lewes as Critic of Charles 
Kean’s Acting,” pp. 360-367. Lewes, himself an actor, playwright, and 
critic between 1850-1859 for the Leader, a liberal London weekly, 
cannot be relied upon as a satisfactory critic for evaluating Kean’s acting 
abilities. Lewes, besides being personally bitter toward Kean, opposed 
his Victorian outlook, disagreed with his managerial methods, and dis- 
approved of his style of acting in Shakespeare. 

—Michael J. O’Neill 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1958. 


2566. Ohmann, Richard M. “Prolegomena to the Analysis of Prose 
Style,” pp. 1-24. Since form and content are one, discussion of style is 
justified only if style is considered as part of meaning. Style in fact 
consists of various choices, the writer revealing his epistemic bias in his 
selective perception of useful forms in the continuum of experience, 
although his choice is limited by language, itself a result of selective 
perception. Study of the writer's decisions to use persistent patterns of 
expression, or to create new words, or to manipulate normal syntax is a 
study of his epistemology. The writer must also select sentences and 
emotional forms to express his propositions. A study of these choices is 
a study of style as meaning. 


2567. Strauss, Albrecht B. “On Smollett’s Language: A Paragraph in 
Ferdinand Count Fathom,” pp. 25-54. An analysis of the paragraph 
describing the recognition scene in Chapter 64 of Ferdinand Count 
Fathom reveals that Smollett resorts to renla hyperbolic dialogue 
and exaggerated physical reactions to suggest emotion. Because his 
characters are types and his language is generalized, emotion is presented 
as divorced from individual experience. These methods prevent adequate 
treatment of serious emotions but are unquestionably effective in the 
presentation of the comic. 


2568. Johnson, S. F. “Hardy and Burke’s ‘Sublime; ” pp. 55-86. 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native was influenced by Burke’s A Philo- 
sophical Enquiry Into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful. Burke suggests that elements contributing to the effect of 
sublimity would include impressions of terror, obscurity, power, privation, 
vastness and infinity, difficulty, magnificence, light, color, and feeling. 
Hardy utilizes each of these in his attempt to produce sublimity and 
tragedy in his novel, but because his hero is a victim of the gods, he 
achieves a style of sublimity and irony instead. 


2569. Craig, G. Armour. “On the Style of Vanity Fair,” pp. 87-113. 
Trollope praises Thackeray's style as lucid. This lucidity, however, is 
counterpointed by frequent refusals to explain that result in the inferen- 
tial and yet detached, stance of the gossip. Calculated silence in the dis- 
covery scene between Becky, Steyne, and Rawdon succeeds in confusing 
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questions of type and actuality of guilt with economic stability. Ultimately 
the violence of the characters and the detachment of the narrator in this 
scene must be recognized as hugely irrelevant to questions of guilt. In 
this instance, Thackeray sacrificed absolute lucidity to obtain a per- 
spective from beyond the Fair. 


2570. Martin, Harold C. “The Development of Style in Nineteenth- 
Century American Fiction,” pp. 114-141. Cooper’s prose style is some- 
what representative of prose style in the earlier part of the 19th century. 
His use of complex syntax, stock epithets, and insipid verbs is the result 
of a prose intended to fel! rather than to show. Crane's prose, on the other 
hand, illustrates basic directions in the development of prose style. Syntax 
has become highly simplified, verbs more active and profuse, and 
individual words more intense. These developments result from a prose 
intended primarily to show. 


2571. Gerber, John C. ‘The Relation Between Point of View and Style 
in the Works of Mark Twain,” pp. 142-171. When Twain's choice of 
viewpoint is neither sharply restricted nor sufficiently detached, as in his 
travel books, his style (particularly his handling of satire) becomes 
erratic and ineffective. In contrast, when Twain chooses a detached and 
restricted point of view, as in Huckleberry Finn, his style (particularly his 
handling of satire, dialogue, and concrete diction), is consistent and 
controlled. 


2572. Crow, Charles K. “The Style of Henry James: The Wings of the 
Dove,” pp. 172-189. The later James style is not merely, as has been 
assumed, a monotone, Examination of passages from The Wings of the 
Dove reveals a style full of modulations. Simple vitality, counterpoise of 
vibrations, and compression are among the variations of effect that 
James’s style achieves. The prose that pictures the reflections of the 

characters is particularly flexible. 


s1939. 


2573. Hough, Graham. “George Moore and the Nineties,” pp. 1-27. 
George Moore typifies three developments in British literature during the 
period 1880-1914: realism, art for art’s sake, and a conscious reaction 
against English literary history balanced by a turning toward France. 
Moore’s autobiographical Confessions of a Young Man not only chronicles 
these developments in his literary education, but also forecasts James 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Moore and Joyce share 
Francophilia, tension between aesthetic reverie and realism, and similar- 
ities of style that have thus far been left without critical comment. 


2574. Temple, Ruth Z. “The Ivory Tower as Lighthouse,” pp. 28-49. 
Walter Pater, unlike modern over-specialized and consequently isolated 
critics, reached a popular audience through the Fortnightly and the 
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Contemporary. Oscar Wilde was a mere disciple compared with Pater, 
the definer of the aesthetic critic and of impressionistic criticism. Pater 
showed the New Critics the way to the art object as art object. Pater, 
George Moore, and Arthur Symons made the 1890's a decade that 
compares favorably with both the Victorian and modern periods in 
literary criticism. 


2575. Gerber, Helmut E. “The Nineties: Beginning, End, or Transi- 
tion?” pp. 50-79. The 90’s, decade of transition and experimentation, are 
part of a larger period of similar transitions and experiments, 1870-1930. 
Critical discussion prior to 1926 tended to view the 1890’s as a self- 
sufficient movement or an ending of an earlier movement. Post-1925 
criticism has taken a more flexible approach. Characteristic of the period 
1870-1930 ate the superiority of artist over audience, reassessment of 
truth in life and in arts, and melancholy. Critical editions, studies, and 
biographies of many lesser writers of the 1890’s and a revaluation of the 
entire period 1870-1930 are still needed. 


2576. Whitaker, Thomas R. “W. B. Yeats: History and the Shaping 
Joy,” pp. 80-105. About the turn of the century William Butler Yeats 
moved into a new phase of poetic development. From his earlier attempt 
to escape time he came to accept subjection to time as the only means to 
its ultimate transcendence. His vision became tragic: only through 
temporal defeat can eternal victory be gained. Yeats moved eventually 
to a poetic of self-purgation tied to social criticism. He refrained from 
didacticism, but relied on the imaginative power of art to communicate 
and induce tragic self-knowledge. 


2577. Ray, Gordon N. “H. G. Wells Tries to Be a Novelist,” pp. 106- 
159. Although he must be ranked below such fellow Edwardians as 
Joseph Conrad and Henry James, H. G. Wells, during the years 1895 to 
1910, tried to be and succeeded as “a novelist.” Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
Kipps, Tono-Bungay, and The History of Mr. Polly show Wells’s 
critical faculty to have been sharpened by reviewing and display his 
affinity to his lower-middle-class background. They are realistic novels 
capably endowed with humor. With his post-1910 “dialogue novels” 
Wells deserted literature for propaganda. 


2578. Weales, Gerald. “The Edwardian Theater and the Shadow of 
Shaw,” pp. 160-187. The Edwardian theater was both unified and over- 
shadowed by the influence of George Bernard Shaw. Granville-Barker 
deserves rescue from such obscurity for his subtlety, intellectuality, many- 
sided characterizations, and admixture of sympathy and irony. His The 
Voysey Inheritance, Waste, and The Madras House merit re-examination. 


2579. Ellmann, Richard. ‘Two Faces of Edward,” pp. 188-210. The 
Edwardian period, a little-identified era in English literature, does have 
its distinctive notes: a prevailing concensus that the world is secular 
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coupled with a belief that “the transcendent is immanent in the earthly.” 
The other side of the Edwardians is their lack of the vibrancy and heat 
needed to portray this religion of Life adequately. 

—A. Leah Jánský 


, 1960. 


2580. Whicher, Stephen E. ‘“Whitman’s Awakening to Death: Toward 
a Biographical Reading of ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,’ ” pp. 
1-27. In Whitman’s early poems it was sufficient for him to know that 
life is, death is not; but in 1859 he felt that “nothing would pacify his 
desires” and welcomed death as a release. A “ ‘dialectical’ pattern of 
emotional development” enabled Whitman to triumph over death by 
accepting its tragic reality and by becoming aware of the possibility of 
immortality. : 


2581. Fussell, Paul, Jr. ““Whitman’s Curious Warble: Reminiscence and 
Reconciliation,” pp. 28-51. By analyzing the diction in “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” we see that all things occur in pairs and 
“partake in the end in the process of reconciliation of the two things to 
produce a third.” The genre of the poem is that of an ‘American Shore 
Ode.” The poem also shows Whitman’s ability to construct certain 
recognizable verbal artifacts of a world of universal forms. The only 
valuable experience to Whitman is an artistic one. 


2582. Chase, Richard. ‘ ‘Out of the Cradle’ as a Romance,” pp. 52-71. 
The chief moods of a romance are melodrama and idyl. Not a tragedy, 
for it does not work through tragic contradictions toward a “higher 
harmony,” the poem is essentially about the origins of poetry, and it 
achieves its form only by “disrupting the . . . contradictions of the 
universe of which it speaks.” The world of moral experience that Whit- 
man sets forth is a treacherous one. 


2583. Pearce, Roy Harvey. “Whitman Justified: The Poet in 1860,” 
pp.. 72-109. In the 14th of the “Chants Democratic’ in the 1860 edition 
of Leaves of Grass, Whitman concludes that he is the “ ‘bard of a 
future’ for which he writes only one or two indicative words.” Because 
he is such a humane poet and his genius rendered him incapable of 
discipline, he is visionary but not prophetic. But we must “justify him 
who contrived that his need be archetypical for ours.” 


2584, Hynes, Samuel. “Whitman, Pound, and the Prose Tradition,” pp. 
110-136. Whitman’s influence on Ezra Pound was that of a “poet of 
things.” The reason for Pound’s restoration of poetry in human experi- 
ence was expressed in his belief that poetry must be an exact rendering 
of things. Whitman was the only poet to whom Pound acknowledged a 
kinship, yet he felt that Whitman “did not go far enough in his break- 
ing of the prose tradition.” Pound’s theory of poetry was weakened by 
his identification of “imagery with the naming of concrete images.” 
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2585. Miller, James E., Jr. “Whitman and Thomas: “The Yawp and 
the Gab,” pp. 137-163. Dylan Thomas was by his own admission very 
much awate of Whitman; the two poets are alike but not derivative in 
their emotional response to experience, in their imaginative identification 
of themselves, and in their “visionary apprehension of their worlds.” 
Both in their “bardic tones” were natural and primitive. Religious poets, 
they were not “poets of religion’; religion for both was a “celebration of 
man divinely alive in all senses of being.” 


2586. Wright, James A. “The Delicacy of Walt Whitman,” pp. 164-189. 
The delicacy of Whitman’s poetry is infused in its music, diction, and 
form. His music shows his sense of ‘‘past-in-present’’; the diction main- 
tains its sensitivity although the poem’s realities would have excused 
coarseness, and the form is a growth from one image into another in a 
series of parallel constructions. He is a destroyer of prosody but he 
knows what he is destroying and replaces it with a prosody of his own. 
His delicacy is reflected in modern Spanish poetry. ; 


, 1961. 


2587. Hamilton, A. C. “The Visions of Pers Plowman and The Faerie 
Queene,” pp. 1-34. The structure of Piers Plowman may be clarified by 
comparing it with The Faerie Queene. Although Spenser derives from 
both Langland and Chaucer, his affinities are with Langland, who was 
an original in the English tradition. By relating the structure of Book I 
to Piers Plowman, one sees how Spenser derives from Langland. The 
chief difference in the poems is one of cumulative or of rhetorical 
structure. The poems ate compared as allegories. 


2588. Berger, Harry, Jr. “A Secret Discipline: The Faerie Queene, 
Book VI,” pp. 35-75. Book VI of Spenser's The Faerie Queene is the 
culmination of the poem’s development, for it unites the spectacle of 
contemporary life in terms “of the ideal images of antiquity.” A small 
number of recurring motifs further unify the poem. Most of the 
personified figures are literary conventions. “For Spenser, the vision 
must be bounded and shaped by the sense that it is not reality and it must 
yield to reality at last.” | — 


2589. Hawkins, Sherman. “Mutabilitie and the Cycle of the Months,” 
pp. 76-102. The proof for Mutabilitie’s claims in Spenser’s “Cantos of 
Mutabilitie” “is found in the pageant of the months and seasons and not 
in a final verdict of pessimism” in the final lines of the poem. An 
examination of tone -and structure shows that the “Cantos” exalt 
constancy, not change. Thus change does not deny mutability but directs 
it. The central emblem of the months symbolizes the 12: virtues of a 
just man, 


2590. Hieatt, A. Kent. “The: Daughters of Horus: Order in the Stanzas 
of: Epithalamion,” pp. 103-121. .A way has been found “to show how for 
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once we can measure accurately how far Spenser's allusiveness extends 
and in what sense it is multiple and polysemous.” But matching “stanza 
hours” between the halves of the poem, one finds the essential correspond- 
ences to be more occult than in most of his other stanza-pairs. The 
stanzas correspond in the use of metaphorical parallels and covert 
conceits. 


2591. Smith, Hallett. “The Use of Conventions in Spensers Minor 
Poems,’ pp. 122-145. A conscious artist who used conventions to 
demonstrate the potentialities of the developing English language, 
Spenser was fundamentally independent and experimental. In four minor 
poems it can be shown how he adapted conventions for his personal 
expressions, viewing them in the totality of past and present connotations. 


2592. Martz, Louis L. “The Amoretti: ‘Most Goodly Temperature,’ ” 
pp. 146-168. Although Spenser relied heavily on Petrarchan conventions 
in the Amoretti, there seem to be'certain inconsistencies. But the unity 
is based on contentment in love and on various threats to that contentment. 
“The peculiar and highly original relationship between the lover and the 
lady may be the key to the whole sequence.” AIl modes of being are 
woven together “in full Spenserian harmony.” | 
| ” —Mary Eleanor Gray 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLV:6, December 1964. 


2593. de Villiers, Jacob I. “Ben Jonson’s Tragedies,” pp. 433-442. T. S. 
Eliot is right in condemning Jonson’s tragedies; Miss K. M. Burton and 
L. C. Knights are wrong in finding causes for approval. Sejanus is uncon- 
vincing because Jonson’s solutions to the political and moral problems he 
faises—where they are not evaded—are simply conventional. The verse 
too is very uneven, and the characters pathetic rather than tragic. Catiline 
is largely “hack work.” It is a pointless melodramatic rendering of known 
history. In his tragedies Jonson attempts moral “demonstration” rather 
than “exploration,” but the enacted evidence is inadequate. 


2594. Monteiro, George. “The Campaign of Henry James’s Disinherited 
Princess,” pp. 442-454.. The exquisitely beautiful, intelligent, and self- 
conscious Christina Light of Roderick Hudson and The Princess Casa- 
massima is not a “bad heroine.” She can be compared with Isabel Archer 
but does not “emerge triumphant and unscathed.” With “strong internal 
consistency” and “a resilient bravery” she faces her dilemmas. Her flight 
from the banality of high society, and her search for “the real” among 
the lower classes is sincere, passionate, and romantically unrealistic. She 
neither recognizes Hyacinth’s moral realism nor accepts him as an indi- 
vidual until too late. She becomes, ironically, the heiress, “the genuine 
keeper of human wisdom,” in defeat. 


2595. Simmonds, James D. “Henry Vaughan’s ‘Fellow-Prisoner,’ ? pp. 
454-457, The term ‘‘Fellow-Prisoner” in the title of Vaughan’s poem “To 
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his Learned Friend and Loyal Fellow-Prisoner, Thomas Powel. . .” is 
vague and ambiguous, and may never be explained. It is probably used 
figuratively to refer to their Anglican-Royalist captivity in the Puritan 
Commonwealth. | 


2596. Wiehe, R. E. “Two Images in Vaughan,” pp. 457-460. E. L. 
Marilla in his edition of Henry Vaughan’s secular poetry cannot explain 
the “German Shirt” with “Inchanted lint” image in “Upon a Cloke... ,” 
or “Souls shine at the Eyes” in the poem to Cartwright. The first is 
probably from Celtic mythology, the second Neoplatonic. 


2597. Adlard, John. “Blake and the Geeta,” pp. 460-462. Blake probably 
knew the Geeta well. Certain terms and ideas in the Geeta can be found 
also in Milton and in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 

o —David Wilkinson 


ETC., XXI:3, September 1964. 


2598. Read, Allen Walker. “The Particularization of “You Know 
What, ” pp. 323-330. The expression “you know what” is a modern 
resource of the English language for surmounting taboo. 

—James C. Austin 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVII:4, Winter 1963. 


2599. Flanagan, John T. “Faulkner's Favorite Word,” pp. 429-434. 
The one special distinction of Faulkner’s style is his “obsessive liking 
for adjectives with strong negative impact”: for epithets that add the 
suffix Jess or the prefixes wz, 7m, and in. Of such words none stands out 
with more frequency or impact than implacable. ‘Though the word occurs 
in most of Faulkner's works, it appropriately is most frequently used in 
early novels treating such characters as Thomas Sutpen and Quentin 
Compson and is less frequent in the more colloquial style of The Mansion 
and The Reivers. 


2600. Edwards, C. H. “The Early Literary Criticism of Corra Harris,” 
pp. 449-455. Most of the criticism by Corra Harris was written early in 
her career. Her critical pieces display her bent toward romanticism, 
though she condemned the “Old South’ romanticism of Southern 
contemporary writers. She judged novels primarily by the moral precepts 
they disseminated. Strongly feminist in attitude, she was abnormally 
preoccupied with marriage and marital responsibilities. Her greatest 
contempt was reserved for what she considered the indecencies of the 
“muck-raking” novelists. Overall, her criticism is frequently imper- 
ceptive because she lacked necessary education and social enlightenment. 


2601. Bonner, John W., Jr. “Bibliography of Georgia Authors,” pp. 456- 
471. This annotated bibliography lists all books published by Georgia 
authors from November 1, 1962, to November 1, 1963. 
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, XVIII:1, Spring 1964. 


2602. Evans, Oliver. “The Case of Carson McCullers,” pp. 40-45. 
_ There are three main reasons for the failure of Carson McCullers’s novels 
to win wider critical favor: (1) her “message” that each man lives in a 
“zone of loneliness” is an unpopular idea; (2) her characters and situations 
are strange, freakish, even depraved, though these qualities are a necessary 
part of her symbolic method; and (3) her works, though allegorical in 
intent, are so skillfully done on the realistic level that the reader is always 
in danger of becoming so concerned with the realistic level that he forgets 
the true intent of the work. 


2603. Bowling, Lawrence Edward. ‘Faulkner and the Theme of Isola- 
tion,” pp. 50-66. One of the major themes of The Sound and the Fury 
is isolation, and throughout the novel the words fence and wall symbolize 
this isolation. The Compson brothers who narrate the first three sections 
of the novel all illustrate various aspects of this isolation. The isolation 
_ of the Compson children is derived from the self-isolation of their parents. 
Only Dilsey, the Negro servant, succeeds in the novel in maintaining vital 
human relationships. 


2604, Miller, Jim Wayne. “Stark Young, Chekhov and the Method of 
Indirect Action,” pp. 98-115. For 35 years Stark Young was a critic and 
translator of Chekhov's plays; he wrote approximately 40 reviews and 
articles on productions of Chekhov's plays, and he translated four of the 
plays. The influence of Chekhov is apparent in Young's fictional work, 
especially in Young’s adaptation of Chekhov's method of “indirect action”: 
of avoiding direct representation of violent, outer action and instead cen- 
tering upon inner action. Young employs this method in The Torches 
Flare, River House, and the later parts of So Red the Rose. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HERMATHENA, No. 98, Spring 1964. 


2605. Lyons, F. S. L. “George Moore and Edward Martyn,” pp. 9-32. 
The Irish careers of Moore and Martyn exemplify what has now become 
one of the great contemporary problems, the place of the artist in a 
committed society. In Ireland the commitments were both to Catholicism 
and to nationalism. For Moore these became an intolerable burden upon 
his freedom as an artist and led, like Joyce, to his choosing exile. But for 
Martyn, Catholicism was an essential part of his life, and his nationalism 
was very strong. Indeed, inspired by the latter he was even willing to 
allow his art to be submerged in propaganda and committee work. 
Unhappily, as the spirit of nationalism intensified itself, he found his 
propaganda was eventually outstripped by revolutionary events. 

| —NMichael J. O'Neill 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL, LXIII:1, Autumn (October) 1964. 


2606. “A Forgotten Children’s Book,” pp. 27-34. The prose “hymn” by 
Mrs. Barbauld about a lion that Ernest Pontifex applied to his father in 
Samuel Butlers The Way of All Flesh was from Hymns in Prose for 
Children (1781, endlessly reprinted). [Facts about author and work, 
together with facsimile pages from a handsome 1864 reprint, are given 
here. } 


, LXIII:2, Winter (January) 1965. 


2607. Hagopian, John V. “Moral Realism,” pp. 77-79. [Adapted and 
condensed from Etudes Anglaises, July 1963; see AES, VII:5, May 1964, 
Item 1022.} Lionel Trilling’s short story “The Other Margaret” illustrates 
his concept of the moral realist as “one who sees the dangers of the moral 
life itself.” It is filled with symbolism and is unusual in American fiction 
for its presenting “the innocence of youth as seen from the point of view 
of age.” 

: —John O. Waller 


HUNTER COLLEGE STUDIES, II, 1964. 


2608. McAleer, Edward C. “Frank O’Connor’s Oedipus Trilogy,” pp. 33- 
40. Three separate short stories constitute, perhaps undesignedly, an 
Oedipus trilogy: ‘My Oedipus Complex,” “The Man of the House,” and 
“Judas.” ‘Their respective heroes, aged five, ten, and 20, correspond to 
Jung’s three stages of mses apt with final resolution. Psychoanalytical 
devices and Freudian symbols are employed subtly and realistically. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, JiI:2, Winter 1964-65. 


2609. Shaw, G. B. “Morris as Actor and Dramatist,” pp. 1-5 (reprinted 
from Saturday Review, Oct. 10, 1896). William Morris did not like the 
theater and did not attempt to write drama because the modern fashion- 
able theater, with its stale ideas and lack of acting talent, has nothing to 
offer a cultivated man. Morris did in fact write and act in “a topical 
extravaganza” for the Socialist League; both the play and Morris’s 
performance were hilarious. 


2610. Weissman, Philip. [Excerpt from Creativity in Theatre: A Psycho- 
analytic Study (Basic Books, Inc., 1965)]}, pp. 11-13. In Pygmalion 
Shaw unconsciously used his mother and her voice teacher, Vandaleur 
Lee (a father figure for Shaw), as models for Eliza and Higgins. This 
unconscious identification explains why Eliza and Higgins do not marry: 
Shaw was denying any sexual relations between his mother and Lee, 
rejecting his own erotic pursuit of Mrs. Pat Campbell, and affirming his 
“desexualized aesthetic” search for a mother’s physical care. 

—Elsie Adams 
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! INLAND, I:1, Summer 1957. 

2611. Thornley, Wilson R. “The Teen-Age Poet,” pp. 5-11. “Most... 


often the teen-age voice is a solemn one, saved from a gentle kind of 
smugness only by the overtones of self-consciousness.” 


2612, Wahlquist, Don. “The Contest of Forces in The Great Gatsby,” pp. 
27-29. “The pull of the plot comes from a contest between one or 
another set of opposing forces”: the real and the imagined (or reality 
and dreams), James Gatz and Jay Gatsby, ordinary lights and stars, and 
violent death and dreams coming true. 


, 1:2, Autumn 1957. 


2613. Swallow, Alan. “A Magazine for the West?” pp. 3-6. The 

Southern Review, perhaps “the most influential literary magazine ever 

to appear in America,” has taught us much about the need for a common 
_ ground among Western writers. 


, 1:3, Winter 1958. 


2614. Maud, Ralph. “Poetry: Appropriate and Metappropriate,” pp. 
5-7. The new “University Wits,” poets who are the heirs of Auden, 
purposely employ mixed metaphors in their attempt to express the 
inexpressible. 


, 11:4, Spring 1959. 


2615. Bowen, Robert O. “The Flatus Symbol in Chaucer,” pp. 19-22. 
Flatulence, “the inexorable voice of the barnyard of humanity, a voice the 
rumblings of which will not be suppressed,” is one means by which 
Chaucer pricks the foolish balloons of foppery and dehumanized romance. 


, HI:2, Autumn 1959. 


2616. Swallow, Alan. “On the Testament of Man,” pp. 25-28. [An 
interview with Vardis Fisher.} Only through a detailed investigation of 
the whole of man’s past can we begin to comprehend the present, for the 
outcome of various crucial moments in the past has largely determined 
the motivations of men today. 


, III:3, Winter 1960. 


2617. Bowen, Robert O. “The Writer at the University,’ pp. 21-27. 
Mary McCarthy notwithstanding, it is a good thing that the American 
writer, both student and teacher, is to be found on campus. 

—Alan Friedman 


JOHNSON SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, 1964. 


2618. Barnes, G. “Johnson’s Edition of Shakespeare,” pp. 16-39. 
Financial need, not reverence, led Johnson to issue proposals in 1745 for 
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an edition of Shakespeare. But only in 1756, having been hired by some 
booksellers on the strength of his Dictionary to prepare such an edition, 
did his Proposals give concrete promise of one—promised foolishly in 
two years. Johnson slipped from procrastination into pathological indol- 
ence; the edition appeared only in October 1765. Though the Preface is 
the best work of its day, the edition does not entirely carry out its promise. 
Critics now variously assess Johnson as editor; he stressed the “durable 
aspects of Shakespeare’s work,” but his appeals to reason limited ‘his 
insights. 


2619. [Matthews, The Very Reverend W. R.} The Dean of St. Paul’s 
{London}. “The Formation of Johnson’s Religious Beliefs,” pp. 42-51. 
As M. J. Quinlan shows in A Layman’s Religion, Johnson drew most 
heavily for spiritual enlightenment upon Dr. Samuel Clarke’s works and 
upon William Law’s Serious Call toa... Holy Life (not Law’s later, 
mystical works). Though by the time of his Dictionary (1755), Johnson 
seems to have changed his attitude toward the heretical Clarke, much later 
Johnson supposedly “said that Dr. Clarke made him a Christian” —the 
likely inspiration being the “sermons on the being and attributes of God.” 
Yet Johnson also ignored or contemned much of future significance: 
Leibnitz and Berkeley and Hume and the critical study of the New Testa- 
ment. 

—J. B. Shipley 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, XXVIII:1, 
December 1964. 


2620. Shawcross, John T. “Henry Lawes’s Settings of Songs for Milton’s 
Comus, pp. 22-28. A collation of the two Mss of songs from Comus 
for which Henry Lawes wrote music leads to “revision of our beliefs con- 
cerning the mask presented . . . in 1634, awareness of the indefinitiveness 
of the music preserved, and further evidence of the methods of composi- 
tion of both Milton and Lawes.” 


, AX VII:2, June 1965. 


2621. Held, George. ‘The Second Book of the Rhymers’ Club,” pp. 15- 
21. The Rutgers University Library contains a copy of the Second Book 
of the Rhymers Club. ‘This volume, though it contains little of value 
except Ernest Dowson’s “Cynara” and a few poems by William Butler 
Yeats, interestingly reflects the varied interests of a group of poets in 
the 1890’s who associated informally as members of the Rhymers’ Club. 

—J. S. Bullen 


JOURNAL OF THE WILLIAM MORRIS SOCIETY, 1:4, Summer 1964. 


2622. Briggs, R. C. H. “Letters to Janey,” pp. 2-22. Jane Burden was 
17 when she met Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 1857. In 1859 she married 
William Morris. When she died in January 1914, her possessions included 
letters from both men. The letters from Morris to Jane have been 
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available since 1946, but the letters from Rossetti were accepted by the 
British Museum with the restriction that they not be opened to public 
inspection until 50 years after Jane’s death. The expiry of the restriction, 
on January 27, 1964, was preceded by much speculation about their 
contents. Some early letters are open declarations of love; later letters 
are intimate but not passionate. An extravagant concern for Janey’s health 
pervades them all. The nature of her stimulus for Rossetti is a mystery 
these letters do nothing to solve, but they establish beyond doubt that 
the stimulus was real and essential. | 


2623. Fredeman, W. E. ‘William Morris and His Circle: A Selective 
Bibliography of Publications, 1960-62,” pp. 23-33. The bibliography 
includes publications appearing between January 1, 1960, and December 
31, 1962. In an effort to incorporate all items of major importance, a 
systematic check was made for publications in many countries. The 
bibliography includes (1) reports, reprints, and continuing publications, 
(2) transactions and other publications, (3) separate publications on 
William Morris, including reprints and dissertations, (4) articles on 
William Morris, (5) catalogues of exhibitions and sales, and (6) books 
and articles relating to the Morris circle. 


2624. Madsen, St. Tschudi. “Morris and Munthe,” pp. 34-40. Gerhard- 
Munthe (1849-1929) was one of the leading naturalists in late 19th- 
century (Norwegian) art. Both William Morris and he were immersed 
in the Saga times—Morris through absorption and literary studies, Munthe 
through nationalistic feelings. Munthe’s nationalistic epigrams and 
vignettes contrast sharply to Morris’s epic universality, but his nationalism 
helped make Morris universal. 

—Donald Eulert 


LANGUAGE, XL:2, April-June 1964. 


2625. Read, Allen Walker. “A Type of Ostentatious Taboo,” p. 162.. 
The substitution formula You Know What, You Know Who, and You 
Know When rans the gamut from triviality to profundity, and is one of 
the resources of language in the surmounting of taboo, permitting the 
speaker at the same time both to say and not to say. Examples are given 
from fields of politics, social issues, scatology, sex, and theology. 
—Roland Dickison 


LIBRARY, 5th Series, XVIII:3, September 1963. 


2626. Smith, Albert H. “John Nichols, Printer and Publisher,” pp. 169- 
190. Nichols (1745-1826), best known for his Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century (1812-1815), was also a leading printer and publisher. 
Records of the Stationers’ Company and Mss at- the Bodleian reveal that 
Nichols was apprenticed to William Bowyer in 1759 and became his 
partner in 1766. The firm published bibliographical, parliamentary, 
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literary, and historical works in addition to transactions of learned societies 
and other periodicals, notably the Gentleman's Magazine (of which 
Nichols became joint editor in 1778). 


2627. Foxon, D. F. “Monthly Catalogues of Books Published,” pp. 223- 
228. The first separately published monthly list of English books was 
Lintot’s Monthly Catalogue (May 1714 to April 1717), followed by 
Wilford’s Monthly Catalogue (March 1723 to February 1730). Ward's 
Monthly Chronicle (January 1728 to March 1732), containing a “Register 
of Books,” became the London Magazine in May 1732 (with a “Monthly 
Catalogue”), in order to compete more successfully with Cave’s Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (begun January 1731) and its list of books. 


2628. Birley, Robert. “Additions from Eton College Library to the 
Record of Copies in Sir W. W. Greg’s A Bibliography of the English 
Printed Drama to the Restoration,’ pp. 228-229. [Records 25 additions 
and corrections. | 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, VI:1, Autumn-Winter 1964-65. 


.2629. Redding, Saunders. “The Problems of the Negro Writer,” pp. 
57-70. The problems of the Negro writer lie in the fact that he is denied 
“identification with American writing” and that his experience as a Negro 
in America is denied significance and audience. Many Negro authors, 
even moderns, are omitted from anthologies and from historical and 
critical works; often authors equally or less deserving appear in their 
places. Of recent authors, James Baldwin seems to be writing dishonestly; 
Richard Wright, Ann Petry, Julian Mayfield, and Ralph Ellison write 
honestly about Negro experience, transcending the boundaries of race. 


2630. Robischon, Thomas. “A Day in Court with the Literary Critic,” 
pp. 101-110. In obscenity-in-literature trials, literary critics have tended 
to do a disservice to literature by divorcing “the moral potential of 
literature from our sexual lives.” 


2631. Samuels, Charles Thomas. ‘The Theatre of Edward Albee,” pp. 
187-201. Although Edward Albee pretends that his plays are social 
satires, they are poor social satires and worse plays; they are gothic in 
their violence, sentimental in their “adulation of self-pity” and in their 
melodrama, “naturalistic only in their emphasis on invincible social force 
and their exculpating pity of the poor and maimed,” absurdist only in 
mannerisms. . Albee is best at being nasty, and he perpetuates the post- 
WW II American drama of “sensationalism and sentimentality.” __ . 
ree st uae ee —Robert A. Davies 


MEANJIN, XXIII:3, September 1964. | 
a a H: G. “Australian Drama since Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll,” pp. 229-242, Ray Lawler’s Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
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(1955) demonstrated that “Australian life could supply the themes and 
characters of authentic drama capable of interesting audiences.” But 
Australian plays since then have been marred by two flaws: a “failure 
to relate action to dramatic purpose” (Kenna’s Slaughter of St. Teresas 
Day, Wales’s The Grotto) and a “melodramatic contrivance to express 
dramatic purpose” (Lawler’s Piccadilly Bushman, Kert’s Hunger of a 
Girl). The plays of Patrick White have given the “stalled drama” of 
Australia a “commanding leadership” that could liberate Australian drama 
from the “shallows of naturalism and reportage.” 


2633. Brissenden, R. F. “The Plays of Patrick White,” pp. 243-256. 
The most impressive achievement of White is perhaps that he has taken 
“ordinary speech of ordinary men and . . . heightened and intensified it 
in a way which can only be described as poetic.” In The Ham Funeral 
he oe “poetic rhetoric out of the elements of ordinary speech.” 
In The Season of Sarsparilla “action, setting and language work together 
continuously to produce a dramatic effect of cumulative intensity.” In A 
Cheery Soul the vernacular is “concentrated and fused into darkly comic 
poetry.” White “enlarges the dimensions of the Australian language in 
a unique and creative way” in certain speeches in Night on Bald Mountain, 
“revealing unsuspected potentialities for poetry and eloquence.” 


, XXIII:4, December 1964. 


2634, Barnes, John. “Gavin Casey: The View from Kalgoorlie,” pp. 
341-347, Casey is “unequalled in his ability to take the actual language of 
men and use it with delicacy and ease.” And although he speaks as “the 
Common Man,” the voice is always “the voice of an unmistakable indi- 
vidual.” To him the commonplace is “interesting and touching.” He 
should be measured by his first collection of stories, IPs Harder for a 
Girl (1942). The “essence of the man” is to be found in these. 


2635. Lindsay, Jack. “The Stories of Patrick White,” pp. 372-376. 
White has “a deep and persuasive sense that something has gone wrong 
with people,” but “his intellectual powers have not so far been equal to 
his emotional comprehensions.” His latest volume of stories, The 
Burnt Ones, reveals that his literary method and aesthetic vision are 
gaining a “new clarity and compactness.” He has avoided the dangers of 
“Steinbeckian sentimentality” and “Beat nihilism” by finding human 


_ values in others than “the lost, humiliated, and down-and-out.” 


2636. Heseltine, H. P. “ ‘Banjo’ Paterson: A Poet Nearly Anonymous,” 
pp. 386-402. Although Andrew Barton Paterson is possibly the author of 
“Waltzing Matilda,” Australia’s “unofficial national anthem,” his fame 
is perhaps the cloudiest as well as the widest in Australian letters. His 
poetry is “devoid of sensibility.” His proficiency, although considerable, 


is narrow. Yet, because of his popularity and his authority as a highly 
successful writer, he “helped to transmit a certain kind of material (the 
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physical adventures of bushmen) into the stream of . . . popular culture.” 
He also cleared the way for later poets by acclimatizing “conventions of 
any sort” in Australian literature through his attempts at the Arcadian 
conventions of the pastoral. 


2637. Rees, Leslie. “Remembrance of Things Past,” pp. 414-420. [An 
account of Rees’s visit to Sean O’Casey’s London home in 1930. In their 
conversation O’Casey said, among other things, that he “hated” Juno and 
the Paycock and considered The Silver Tassie his best play. He also 
indicated that playwriting was laborious for him.} 

——John Patton 


MISSISSIPPI] QUARTERLY, XVI:3, Summer 1963. 


2638. Gross, Theodore L. “Albion W. Tourgee: ‘Reporter of the 
Reconstruction,’ ” pp. 111-127. Tourgee, “the only author who was an 
active politician in the carpetbagger regime,” was a native of Ohio who 
lived in North Carolina from 1865 to 1879. In three novels he presented 
a picture of Reconstruction from the point of view of a Northern Radical 
Republican: A Royal Gentleman, A Fool’s Errand, and Bricks Without 
Straw. Tourgee’s fiction is propagandistic, but “nowhere else . . . are the 
experiences of a carpetbagger reported so comprehensively.” 


2639. Sowder, William J. “Melville's ‘I and My Chimney’: A Southern 
Exposure,” pp. 128-145. Herman Melville’s “I and My Chimney” is 
an example of the close relationship between literature of the imagination 
and history. Allegorically this story presents the history of slavery in the 
South from late 18th century to mid-19th century. Of the three characters, 
the elderly countryman who is narrator represents the conservative, slave- 
owning South; his frisky wife represents the “liberal” Southerner who was 
willing to change social and economic patterns; and the jack-leg architect 
brought in by the wife to demolish the chimney represents the abolitionists 
who frequently invaded the South. The chimney represents slavery. 


2640. Slabey, Robert M. “The ‘Romanticism’ of The Sound and the 
Fury,” pp. 146-159. In the three novels which precede The Sound and 
the Fury Faulkner himself does not see or present clearly the fallacy and 
inadequacy of the Romantic temperament. However, in The Sound and 
the Fury, though the Compsons, especially Quentin, display Romanticism 
carried to its ultimate extremes, Faulkner can see the Compsons’ standards 
for what they really are. Rejecting Romanticism, he assumes a moral 
perspective and, in the character Dilsey, “embodies the possibility for an 
integrated personality.” 


2641. Gold, Joseph. “The Two Worlds of Light in August,’ pp. 160- 
167. In Faulkner's Light in August, Joe Christmas serves as a reflector 
of.the perversions of society. Christmas, partly through his mixed blood, 
represents Everyman; integrity is not allowed to him because it is missing 
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from the world in which he exists. Human relations are chaotic in this 
world: the three states of mind Faulkner represents as producing this 
chaos are the burden of racial guilt, embodied in Joanna Burden; an arid 
religiosity that has forgotten love, embodied in McEachern; and the 
domination of a mythic past leading to an inability to participate in present 
reality, embodied in Hightower. The characters of Lena Grove and 
Byron Bunch represent life, warmth, love, and individuality. 


| XVI:4, Fall 1963. 


2642. Taylor, Nancy Dew. “The River of Faulkner and Twain,” pp. 191- 
199. The Mississippi, long an inspiration to writers, has had its most 
famous treatments in Twain's Huckleberry Finn and William Faulkner's 
Old Man. The two works have likenesses beyond the surface similarity 
of the two boat-trips upon the Mississippi: there are similarities of 
character, as of Jim and the convict and Tom Sawyer and the convict; 
there are thematic similarities; and there are similarities in the symbolic 
use of the river. 

—ĦH. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN AGE, IX:1, Winter 1964-1965. 


2643. Davidson, Donald. “Decorum in the Novel,” pp. 34-48. Since 
the Ulysses case (1933) the law has allowed novels a license of lan- 
guage permitted no other medium of communication. Criticism has 
largely, abdicated and allowed the legal definition of obscenity “an 
aesthetic and moral sovereignty to which all must bow.” Novels are no 
longer written to be read aloud. Obscene fiction has the “sanction of 
science” for its “objectivity”; but the novelist’s “objectivity,” unlike that 
of the experimental scientist, is only a rhetorical device, an artist’s “mask.” 
An unhealthy tyranny of liberation is moving us toward a revival of 
censorship. 


2644, Fleet, Simon. “In Search of Henry James at Rye,” pp. 69-76. A 
number of persons still living in or near Rye remember knowing James. 
Among those interviewed are “his man,” Burgess Noakes, and Miss Weld, 
his secretary, who “took down” three of his novels. 


2645. Lynen, John Fairbanks. “Frost: The Poet and the Man” (rev.-art., 
Lawrance Thompson, ed., Selected Letters of Robert Frost), pp. 103-104. 
Though Frost was determined to keep his poems impersonal, the pull in 
his work toward biographical interpretation “is abnormally strong.” The 
pull should be resisted or his great poems will be swallowed up by the 
personality. Through the letters edited by Thompson run three particularly 
interesting themes: politics, speculations on poetry, and the search for 
religious faith. What mattered most was the search into the meaning of 
life. | 

-—John O. Waller 
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NATIONAL REVIEW, XVI:52, December 29, 1964. 


2646. Hart, Jeffrey. “The Seriousness of Evelyn Waugh’ (rev.-art., 
Waugh, A Little Learning), pp. 1152-1153. Waugh’s fictional heroes 
move from stability and security to radical disorder; in his later books 
occurs “a movement toward recovery.” A similar “decline and fall’ is 
recorded in this first volume of autobiography, presaging a “recovery and 
reordering” in its continuation. Several significant similarities between 
Waugh’s work and that of T. S. Eliot attest to a seldom recognized order 
of seriousness in Waugh. 


, XVII:4, January 26, 1965. 


2647. Kenner, Hugh. “T. S. Eliot, RIP: Death of a Poet,” pp. 63-65. 
Eliot's work shows his pleasure in careening “on the verge of excess,” but 
he “effected almost single-handed our century's most massive revolution 
of taste.” He eschewed playing the role of “The Poet,” resolutely guarded 
his private life, and “gave himself to the maintenance of the English 
language,” working from within the Establishment. His “Prufrock” and 
Four Quartets revived a ‘“‘deadeningly minor’ genre, the poem of outdoor 
meditation. With Ezra Pound, W. C. Williams, and a few others he 
resisted the forces of disintegration in Western civilization. [He gave an 
interview to Kenner eight months before his death. ] 


, XVII:16, April 20, 1965. 


2648. Didion, Joan. “A Social Eye’’ (rev.-art., Norman Mailer, Ax 
American Dream), pp. 329-330. It has become fashionable to patronize 
Mailer, but he will “laugh last.” An American Dream is “in many ways 
a perfect novel.” Mailers work most resembles F. Scott Fitzgerald’s: 
both writers show an instinctive eye “for the essence of things,” “a kind 
of imagination that makes legend of experience,” and a “refusal to sail 
with the prevailing winds.” 


2649. Davenport, Guy. “The Persistence of Light” (rev.-art., J. R. R. 
Tolkien, Tree and Leaf), pp. 332-334. Now in his 73rd year, Tolkien 
continues writing his perfectly formed, exquisitely textured fantasy tales. 
Like all important writers of our time, he has fashioned “a model” of its 
darkness; unlike most, he “has pierced the gloom with a splinter of light.” 
He has given new dignity to the nearly dead world of European myth, 
in his three-volume The Lord of the Rings has written the only completed — 
“epic romance in English,” and has translated the vision of Biblical writers 
to a generation incapable of reading the Bible itself. 

—John O. Waller 


- See en eee) 
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NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLVIII:2, May 1964. 


2650. Hobsbaum, Philip. “A Rhetorical Question Answered: Blake’s 
Tyger and Its Critics,” pp. 151-155. Attempts to answer the rhetorical 
questions of the “Tyger” are misleading. Neither Innocence (Stanley 
Gardner), Prometheus (Hazard Adams), the God of Wrath and/or 
Mercy (David Erdman, F. W. Bateson, S. Foster Damon), nor Urizen 
and/or Evil (Kathleen Raine) can be said to have created the tiger. 
Blake himself did not know who did. The poem enacts a question, and the 
poet is profoundly uncommitted. : 


2651. Mitchell, Bruce. “The Faery World of Sir Orfeo,” pp. 155-159. 
The impression of sinister chill that the poem makes has its origin in the 
courtyard scene with its gruesome catalogue. The inept discrepancy and 
the inconsistency with the faery world as described elsewhere in the poem 
may lead to the conclusion that the offending lines were interpolated; 
perhaps their source is to be found in Book VI of the Aeneid. 


2652. Steadman, John M. ‘“‘Pandaemonium and Deliberative Oratory,” 
pp. 159-176. The devils in Milton’s infernal council are not self-deceived, 
nor “seduced by their own oratoty,” but endeavor to persuade or dissuade 
their comrades in accordance with the forms of ancient deliberative 
rhetoric. Controlled by their individual wills (not their reason), their 
arguments are powerful, subtle, eloquent, and appropriate to the particular 
vice each represents. The apparent concern for the Public Good, for 
Honor, Justice, Happiness, etc., does not reflect motivation, but is a means 
to seduce others to agree with the speaker. The ostensible object of 
debate—the recovery of Heaven—is merely a device of Satan’s, a ruse. His 
masterly parliamentary tactics are misunderstood by most commentators. 
“From Plato to Fénelon, Western moralists’’ have worried about the use 
of eloquence for “both good and evil ends.” 
—David Wilkinson 
—J. Boswinkel 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXV:3, 1964. 


2653. Robbins, Rossell Hope. “Middle English Research in Progress: 
1963-64,” pp. 360-369. [Not a bibliography, it excludes Old English, 
Chaucer, and late Tudor studies, as well as books and articles already in 
print; but it includes the scope and trends of Middle English research 
in England, Europe, Australia, and America.} 


, LXV:4, 1964, 


2654. Pilch, Herbert. “Das mittelenglische Perlengedicht: sein Verhältnis 
zum Rosenroman,” pp. 427-446, The direct influence of The Romance 
of the Rose on The Pearl is not so extensive as has been maintained. Only 
a few of the allegorical figures from the Romance are used, and the 
author often changes their significance, as in the case of “‘cortaysye,” 
which becomes heavenly grace. Other contemporary works have contri- 
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buted symbols to The Pearl. Further research in Middle Latin and Celtic 
material may reveal influences from allegorical dream literature which 
' precedes the Courtly Love period. (In German) 


2655. Koskenniemi, Inna. “Themes and Imagery in Edward HI” pp. 
446-480. The central theme of education unifies the two parts of this 
play. An examination of the iterative imagery seems to support the 
theory of single authorship, though not enough evidence is present to 
support single authorship by either Thomas Kyd or George Peele. The 
weight of ‘internal evidence seems to indicate that Shakespeare wrote 
at least some parts of the play or that he revised a previously existing play 
of composite authorship. 

-Jean Johnson 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, No. 28, November-December 1964. 


2656. Dekker, George. “Lilies That Fester,” pp. 75-84. James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans is more than an adventure story; miscegena- 
tion is “the theme on one level and the vehicle for a more general theme— 
race relations in North America.” Herman Melville, Mark Twain, and 
William Faulkner also shared Cooper’s concern with national racial 
destiny, but D. H. Lawrence in The Woman Who Rode Away (1924) 
attempts to bring The Last of the Mohicans up to date as Lawrence 
indirectly considers racial attitudes of the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 


, No. 29, January-February 1965. 


2657. “The Condition of the Novel,” pp. 19-40. [The article reprints 
selections of statements presented at a conference of European writers at 
Leningrad, Summer 1963; two British writers participated.} William 
Golding says that he is “becoming ever more convinced that humanity... 
is suffering from a terrible disease.” He wants to examine it; and to 
find examples of it he looks in the most accessible place, in himself. 
Angus Wilson states that “the past of the novel has been diverse and so 
will be its future.” A variety of forms exist in the English novel today, 
including realism, allegory, and fantasy. 

—Duane Schneider 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXIV:2, Summer 1964. 


2658. Wylder, Delbert E. “The Novels of William Eastlake,” pp. 188- 
203. Eastlake’s novels, particularly his best, The Bronc People (1958), 
treat time in a subjective or Romantic way, explore “the mythic conscious- 
ness of the human race,” exhibit (like Faulkner) universal meanings in 
a regional setting, depict civilization as a destroyer of nature, remind one 
of Hemingway in economy and control, and exhibit a wide range of tone, 
from the comic and the satiric to the tragic. “It will be a serious loss to 
American literature if Eastlake’s novels are neglected because they happen 
to be set in the country where there are cowboys and Indians.” [Includes 
a photograph of Eastlake by Richard C. Angell. } 
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2659. Angell, Richard C. “Eastlake: At Home and Abroad,” pp. 204- 
209. Born in Brooklyn in 1917, William Eastlake was educated at an 
Episcopal boarding school in New Jersey; after various jobs and active 
duty in the army during World War II, he began writing and publishing 
his fiction. He now lives on his 400-acre ranch near Cuba, New Mexico. 
fAppended is a list of Eastlake’s' 22 short pieces, his four novels, 
anthologies containing his work, and articles about him.} 


, XXXIV:3, Autumn 1964. 


2660. Reamer, Owen J., “Garland and the Indians,” pp. 257-280. 
Hamlin Garland’s “Indian period” was between 1895 and 1905, when he 
visited reservations and wrote most of the stories later collected in The 
Book of the American Indian (1923). His account of Sitting Bull, ‘The 
Silent Eaters,” is perhaps his best work on the Indian, and comparison 
with Stanley Vestal’s later authoritative study shows that Garland’s highly 
sympathetic treatment was reliable. He was an active reformer in regard 
to the Indian problem, but it was in his pioneering stories of the reserva- 
tion Indian that he made “a contribution of lasting importance to 
American literature.” 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


NOTTINGHAM MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, VIII, 1964. 


2661. Jones, Thomas. “The Early Evolution of the Legend of Arthur,” 
pp. 3-21 (translated from Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, XVII:4, 
May 1958). Arthur probably lived around the early sixth century. The 
Annales Cambriae and the Historia Britonum revised by Nennius show 
that heroic stories about him had developed by the tenth century. The 
Mirabilia attached to the Historia attests that non-heroic stories were also 
accumulating around his name. The zenith of the Arthurian legend prior 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia is in Kulhwch and Olwen. Other 
important references to Arthur are in the Gododdin, the Book of Taliesin, 
and the Black Book of Carmarthen. 


2662. Varty, Kenneth. “The Pursuit of Reynard in Mediaeval English 
Literature and Art,” pp. 62-81. Of more than 200 medieval or early 
Renaissance graphic and sculptural representations of Reynard in England, 
around 20 picture the fox as he has seized a cock or goose and is pursued, 
usually by a woman with a distaff. Chaucer's “Nun’s Priest's Tale” prob- 
ably inspired carvings at Beverly Minster, St. Margaret’s at Cley-next-the- 
Sea, Norfolk, and at the Manchester, Ripon, and Norwich Cathedrals. 
Other representations, some earlier than Chaucer, may have been influ- 
enced by the False Fox rhyme or by earlier French and Latin accounts. 
—-Lawrence H. Maddock 
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PERSPECTIVE, XIII:4, Autumn 1964. 


2663. Parsons, Thornton H. “The Civilized Poetry of John Crowe Ran- 
som,” pp. 224-262. Ransom, like T. S. Eliot, advocates “a civilized 
poetry,” in which emotion is controlled by “the literary traits of urbanity, 
wit, irony, tact, tone.” Ransom’s poems succeed when “a precise 
emotion . . . emerge[s} and . . . convergefs} with theme and character- 
ization.” When his poetry fails, it is because of too little emotion, too 
little power, too much “control.” Among the failures, on these grounds, 
are ‘Piazza Piece,’ ‘‘Necrological,” “Janet Waking,’ and “Here Lies a 
Lady.” But “Emily Hardcastle, Spinster,” “Dead Boy,” and “Bells for 
John Whiteside’s Daughter” succeed because in them Ransom achieves a 
meaningful relationship between emotion and form. In addition, “Punc- 
ture” has the subtlety of a complex narrator who must be taken ‘‘some- 
what ironically.” 


, XIV:1, Spring 1965. 


2664. Greene, George. “Elizabeth Bowen: Imagination as Therapy,” pp. 
42-52. With Henry James and perhaps Gustave Flaubert as mentors, 
Elizabeth Bowen has “pledged herself . . . by her faith in the power, 
localized yet sovereign, of pure imagination itself.” In The House in Paris, 
Karen and Max “are victims of their failure to use imagination for any- 
thing but escape”; Portia in The Death of the Heart is trapped by 
“unbridled emotion” and innocence. Miss Bowen’s fictions broaden from 
the 1940’s on, as her characters, most of them adults, ‘‘face a terror... 
ublic as well as private,” first evident in the war stories and in The Heat 
of the Day. In The Little Girls, she nearly renounces her earlier mandarin 
tone, and strives to be “both plain and provocative.” This novel con- 

tinues to show the power of some of her earlier works. 
—Helmut E. Gerber 


PHYLON, XXV:1, Spring 1964, 


2665. Shelton, Austin J. “African Realistic Commentary on Culture 
Hierarchy and Racistic Sentimentalism,” pp. 72-78. Analyses of William 
Gilmore Simms’s The Yemassee (1835) by Nigerian students reveal 
Simms’s ethnocentric bias toward non-white races and his belief in a 
hierarchy of cultures and color inferiority. Because the Nigerians are 
“much less influenced by European-American sentimentalism and its many 
false value-stresses which constantly violate truth and realism,” they have 
been able to arrive at “much more soundly realistic” judgments about 
Simms’s veracity than the criticism that has hitherto appeared. 


, XXV:3, Fall 1964. 


2666. Collier, Eugenia W. “The Phrase Unbearably Repeated,” pp. 288- 
296. In Another Country, James Baldwin develops his theme of the 
isolated individual’s lonely and futile quest for love largely through the 
medium of music. 


—Philip J. Klukoff 
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POETRY, CV:2, November 1964. 


2667. Dickey, James. “Theodore Roethke,” pp. 119-122. Roethke’s 
greatest gift was to relate the reader to experience rather than “merely 
tell you.” “He wrote two kinds of poems: song-poems . . . and long 
free-verse meditations.” All are poems of sensuous immediacy and of 
great emotional intensity—joy, sorrow, or fear. 


2668. Weiss, Theodore. “A Door in the Desert” (rev.-art., Horace 
Gregory, Collected Poems), pp. 134-135. Horace Gregorys Collected 
Poems summarize the great power, scope, skill, and austerity of 30 years of 
poetry. Gregory, by bridging dream and reality, makes apparently insig- 
nificant people and lives “into something mythical by a fundamental, 
terrible power.” 


, CV:4, January 1965, 


2669. Stafford, William. “Indirections of Reason,” pp. 262-264. The 
poetry and prose of J. V. Cunningham is of the school of Yvor Winters: 
dry, structured, abstract, traditional. Cunningham demonstrates the possi- 
bility of being “dry, abstract, and sentimental.” 

—Hugh Pendexter HI 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXI:4, Winter [1964-]1965. 


2670. Greene, George. “Scapegoat with Style. The Status of Evelyn 
Waugh,” pp. 485-493. Waugh’s stylistic finesse does not point to an 
escapist attitude. Rather, his “language couples with theme to give him 
a very major importance indeed. What motivates him is nothing less than 
the threat of cultural discontinuity itself.” His World War II trilogy 
does not show him to be paralyzed “in the face of competitive and in- 
escapable choice.” He has still “a considerable store of arms, verbal and 


otherwise.” 
—K. P. Jochum 


RENASCENCE, XIII:3, Spring 1961. 


2671. Janet, Sister M. “W. H. Auden: Two Poems in Sequence,” pp. 
115-118. Auden’s two poems, “The Sea and the Mirror” and “For the 
Time Being,” may be taken as poems in sequence, the latter being a 
sequel to the former. The first poem pictures man, isolated from reality, 
reaching the ‘‘Existentialist’s abyss.” The second poem pictures man at 
this abyss and confronted with the intrusion of timelessness into time, the 
Incarnation, the ultimate reality. 


2672. Conlin, Matthew T. “T. C. Murray: Ireland on the Stage,” pp. 
125-131. Murray, one of the pioneers of the Irish Dramatic Movement, 
with his deep knowledge of, and feeling for, the Irish people and their 
faith, has succeeded, better than his contemporaries, in putting the real 
Ireland on the stage. 2 . 
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2673. Bonham, Sister M. Hilda. “Delmore Schwartz: An Idea of. the 
World,” pp. 132-135. Schwartz, by using the traditional idea of the body 
in conflict with the soul in “The Heavy Bear,” escapes the “world’s 
multitudinousness” and presents not an individual fragmented experience, 
but “an Idea of the world.” 


2674. Litzinger, Boyd A. “Hopkins’ ‘Pied Beauty Once More,” pp. 136- 
138. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “Pied Beauty” is not merely a poetic 
rendering of a Thomistic concept, but a subtle work of art that creates 
P throughout and brings them to resolution in the masterful last 
ine. 


2675. Bowen, Robert O. “Hope vs. Despair in the New Gothic Novel” 
(rev.-art., Flannery O’Connor, The Violent Bear It Away), pp. 147-152. 
Literary criticism today is concerned less and less with judgment of 
literature and more and more with the writer’s public image. Thus, for 
example, Flannery O’Connor’s works are judged “Catholic” because she 
is a Catholic. But The Violent Bear It Away is not Catholic; in fact, it 
is anti-Catholic in its presentation of a world without Free Will, Redemp- 
tion, and Divine Justice. The Gothic violence is there for the thrill only. 
In the novel she is “an enemy of literature and of life,” and the book is 
“pointless . . . comic book sentimentality.” 


, XIT:4, Summer 1961. 


2676. Moynihan, William T. “The Goal of the Waste Land Quest,” pp. 
171-179. The Waste Land is organized around man’s search for eternal 
life. The search takes place on three levels: epical, psychological, mysti- 
cal. The mystical is the subsuming level. Read in this light, the ending 
is not completely negative. The protagonist, by the end of the poem, has 
reached the spiritual stage of resignation to, and acceptance of, “the 
peace that passeth understanding.” 


2677. Hazo, Samuel J. “Belief and the Critic,” pp. 187-199. Since every 
literary work is a “vision of the world,’ mere formalistic criticism is 
incomplete. The critic must not only explicate, but evaluate. He must 
“relate literary value to absolute value.” The Catholic critic, armed with 
a philosophy that provides the widest vision of man and the universe, 
should differ from other critics in the ability to find a place for all 
experience. This sensibility should allow the Catholic critic to be aware 
of all human experiences in literature and evaluate them in the light 
of absolute value. i 


, XIV:1, Autumn 1961. 


2678. De Vitis, A. A. “The Entertaining Mr. Greene,” pp. 8-24. 
Graham Greene’s “entertainments,” while they lack the careful character- 
ization and complex religious issues of his novels, are not to be dismissed 
lightly. They reveal Greene as a great story-teller, and, quite often, may 
be viewed as preliminary studies for his later novels. 
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2679. McDonnell, Thomas P. “Hopkins as a Sacramental Poet: A 
Reply to Yvor Winters,” pp. 25-33, 41. Winters’s critical dictum that 
poetry should remove us from, rather than involve us in, experience leads 
him to misjudge Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poetry. Winters fails to 
recognize Hopkins’s “sacramental vision,” seeing his poems as descrip- 
tions of nature with pious religious appendages, rather than organic wholes 
setting forth the theme of the immanence of God in the world. 


2680. Lawler, Justus George. “Newman: Biography or Psychography ?” 
(rev.-art.), pp. 42-47. Louis Bouyer’s book Newman is a corrective to 
Dwight Culler’s The Imperial Intellect, which over-emphasizes Newman's 
neurasthenic traits. Culler’s criticism of Bouyer, that he fails to see the 
psychological pattern in Newman’s formative years, is not valid. It could 
well be that this pattern, expounded by Culler, is not there, and that 
Culler is guilty of the post-hoc fallacy. 


, XIV:2, Winter 1961. 


2681. Rooney, William J. “On Distinguishing Modes of Discourse,” 
pp. 59-65, 71. Plato distinguishes between the diegetic and the mimetic 
discourse and, true to his principle that poetry must be extrinsically truth- 
ful, rejects the latter. Aristotle makes no such distinction. For him the 
end of poetry is not outside the work of art but in it—in its internal 
consistency and coherence. It is this internal consistency, this concern for 
pure form, that alone gives a poem its aesthetic value. Appreciation of a 
poem as poem depends upon seeing this pure form. 


2682. Fleischmann, Wolfgang B. “Conrad's Chance and Bergson’s 
Laughter,” pp. 66-71. Henri Bergson’s theories concerning the comic and 
the ludicrous—that characters acting deterministically are comic, and 
rigidity in virtue is ludicrous—are used by Joseph Conrad in his novel 
Chance. Conrad creates a deterministic world and peoples it with rigid 
characters. This kind of world is in opposition to Conrad’s philosophy and 
the book may be a “philosophical refutation’’ of these theories. 


2683. McAleer, John J. “A Farewell to Arms: Frederic Henry’s Rejected 
Passion,” pp. 72-79, 89. Christ symbolism in Ernest Hemingway's works 
is not a late development; it is used in all of his novels. His most compre- 
hensive use of it occurs in A Farewell to Arms. Frederic Henry's actions 
and reactions parallel the events of Christ’s passion to a marked and 
detailed degree. , 


2684. Guerin, Wilfred Louis. “Christian Myth and Naturalistic Deity: 
The Great Gatsby,” pp. 80-89. Two motifs are present in The Great 
Gatsby. ‘The East-West motif has received much critical attention. The 
other, which contains a grail quest, a wasteland, and a God, has not; but 
it is this that extends the book beyond America, by “contrasting Christian 
myth with naturalistic deity.” Gatsby is the quester, in search of Daisy, 


his grail. Echoes ot T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land are frequent. The ¢ 
in the book is the brooding impersonal figure of Doctor T. J. Ecklebi 
The grail quest is doomed because the world in which it takes place 
naturalistic wasteland. 


, XIV:3, Spring 1962. 


2685. Barth, Robert J. “T. S. Eliot’s Image of Man: A Thematic St 
of His Drama,” pp. 126-138, 165. A dominant theme in Eliot’s w 
is man’s isolation from reality. This problem is brought to focus in 
early poems, and in his later works a solution is offered. Two symbol 
the “rose garden” and “the still point of the turning world”—are imp 
tant in this solution. Both represent a “moment of contact with reali 
Eliot says that man, through his Fall, lost his life in the garden but « 
through perception and suffering, find his way back to this garde: 
that is, reality. . 


2686. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “The Visionary Poetry of Kathleen Raine,” 
139-154, 159. Miss Raine’s poetry is highly symbolic, and her symt 
are Platonic in that they partake of metaphysical reality. Writing out 
the tradition of poet as medium for visionary truths, she communic 
the mystical vision of a super-reality behind and beyond Nature and 
ideal of isolated man re-unified with Nature, in his pre-Fall condit: 
Her great task was to find a way to express this almost inexpress 
vision; her triumph lies in her. discovery of the symbolism and imag 
that can convey it. 


2687. McCormick, Benedict. -Thomas Hardy: A Vision and a Preluc 
pp- 155-159. Hardy continues to be read because of his sympathy v 
all nature. His is a Franciscan vision, with a difference. Lacking f 
and revelation, he saw a world unredeemed. This view accounts for 
pessimism, but his vision of the oneness of, and his oneness with, 
nature kept him from complete despair. 


——, XIV:4, Summer 1962. 


2688. Brophy, James D., Jr. “Francis Thompson and Contempo! 
Readers: A Centennial Appraisal,” pp. 171-178, 184. Thompson’s poe 
characterized by rhetorical grandeur, poetic diction, and overt emoti 
qualities inimical to post-World War I poetry, may be in for a revi 
Already there are signs in contemporary poetry that emotion is no lon 
something to be ashamed of. 


2689. Carey, Sister M. Cecilia. “Baudelaire’s Influence on The W. 
Land,” pp. 185-192, 198. The influence of Charles Baudelaire on T 
Eliot's The Waste Land is both direct and indirect. The central ideas ; 
images of the poem are derived from Baudelaire. The difference in 
two poets lies in the conclusions they reach after starting from the sz 
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point. Baudelaire sees man as simply incapable of breaking from his 
captivity to sin; Eliot, with a more Christian view, envisions the possi- 
bility of man’s redemption. 


2690. Barnes, Robert J. “Two Modes of Fiction: Hemingway and 
Greene,” pp. 193-198. Broadly speaking, modern novelists foster one of 
two distinct world-views. One sees this world as his subject; the other 
views this world in relation to the next. The writer's narrative point of 
view and images are dictated, in part, by his view. Thus Ernest Heming- 
way, concerned with this world, and therefore with time, uses the first 
person point of view to give readers a sense of time, and his images 
center around time sequences. Graham Greene, a representative of the 
other tradition, uses the omniscient point of view and spatial images. 


2691. Goldsmith, Arnold L. “The Value of Contradiction in The Devil's 
Advocate,’ pp. 199-205. Morris West’s novel The Devil’s Advocate 
presents the central theme of contradiction. This theme runs throughout 
the book on many levels, from personal, through local and national, to 
universal, and his brilliant handling of this theme makes the book “one 
of the best . . . published in the last ten years.” 


2692. Cook, Bruce A. “Norman Mailer: The Temptation to Power,” 
pp. 206-215, 222. It is Mailer’s ability to work with ideas that assures 
him of his important place in fiction. His books, even when they fail 
as novels, are successful on the intellectual, idea-manipulating level. His 
main interest lies in power, as subject and object, and so far he has shown 
little interest in fiction as a craft. But indications are that he may now 
be paying closer attention to the art of writing, and, if he perseveres, he 
may yet produce a great novel. 


XV:1, Fall 1962. 


2693. Weisstein, Ulrich. “Beast, Doll, and Woman: Djuna Barnes’ 
Human Bestiary,” pp. 3-11. Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood is not a novel in 
the usual sense for there is no straight line of action; rather there is an 
endless circle of events, from beast to man, with God in the center. The 
narrative has no conclusion, the tension between beast and man is never 
resolved. There are five levels of interpretation—chronological, historical, 
evolutionary, sexual, and religious eschatological—but no clear-cut distinc- 
tion can be made among them: everything and everybody in the novel 
participates on several levels at once. 


2694. Consolo, Dominick P. “Music as Motif: The Unity of Brighton 
Rock,” pp. 12-20. Brighton Rock, by Graham Greene, is stitched together 
with music. Pinkie and Ida are associated with, and react to, certain 
lyrics, and this association and reaction contrasts their individual moral 
realms——religious and secular. The music motif runs throughout the 
book, reaching a climax in the bedroom scene. 
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2695. Eleanor, Mother Mary. “Hopkins’ “Windhover’ and Southwell’s 
Hawk,” pp. 21-22, 27. Robert Southwell’s book A Hundred Meditations 
on the Love of God contains an image of Christ as hawk, similar in 
several ways to Gerard Manley Hopkins’s windhover. Hopkins had access 
to the book and may well have read it. If influence is there, comparison 
of the two images offers instruction on the difference between prose 
(Southwell’s image) and poetry (Hopkins’s image). 


2696. Floor, Richard. “Fate and Life: Determinism in Ernest Heming- 
way,” pp. 23-27. Hemingway's philosophy, apparent throughout his 
works, is determinism with a difference. Man is bound by time and 
chance, and the world is meaningless; but man, by his own efforts, must 
shape the particular life he is given. In his latest book, The Dangerous 
Summer, he returns to the bullring as a symbol for life. Here in the 
ring limits are strictly defined and only within these limits can man do 
anything to bring meaning to his life. 


2697. Boardman, Gwenn R. “Ash Wednesday: Eliots Lenten Mass 
Sequence,” pp. 28-36. T. S. Eliot's se Ash Wednesday is parallel 
in structure to the six Lenten Masses of the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
divided into six parts, and each part contains echoes of the corresponding 
Lenten Mass. The key to Eliot’s symbolism may be found in his use of 
emblematic devices derived from Elizabethan and Jacobean writers. 


2698. Rooney, F. Charles. “Sven Stolpe: The Human Way,” pp. 41-45. 
The two English novels of Sven Stolpe, Sound of a Distant Horn and 
Night Music, are concerned with man’s approach to, and search for, God. 
What makes Stolpe an important novelist is his insight into this approach. 
He insists that his characters find God in the “Human Way”: through 
this world, accepting the limitations of time and space. 

—Albert Misseldine 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XV:59, August 1964. 


2699. Kean, P. M. “Love, Law, and Lewte in Piers Plowman,” pp. 241- 
261. For Langland politics was a part of morals; and his political interest 
within this framework is strong, the interest being expressed through the 
formula “Love, Law, and Lewte” in a great deal of the Visto. The 
Prologue and Passus i (B-Text) establish “the importance of the theme 
of Law, its association with love and mercy, and through the idea of the 
leadership of the King,” institute “a comparison between divine and 
earthly Kingship and Law.” Lewte—translated as the Aristotelian virtue 
justice—and Love “ensure that the state performs its true function.” 


2700. Thomson, Patricia. “Wyatt's Boethian Ballade,” pp. 262-267. 
Wyatt's “If thou wilt mighty be” has little to do with its supposed source, 
Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae. Instead 
Wyatt possibly used Chaucer's “Balade de Bon Conseyl” for a model. 
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2701. Bately, Janet M. “Dryden’s Revisions in the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy: The Preposition at the End of the Sentence and the Expression 
of the Relative,” pp. 268-282. In his altering of prepositions—as an 
examination of his non-dramatic prose, prose and verse in plays, and non- 
dramatic verse indicates—Dryden came “to avoid ‘prepositions’. . . after 
their expected regimentation, in all those constructions where they would 
appear in normal English,” whether in active, passive, or infinitive con- 
structions. In relative pronoun forms, he maintained that that signified 
a thing, who a person; this rule he appears to have followed in his altera- 
tions in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 


2702. Beer, Gillian. “George Meredith and The Satirist,” pp. 283-295. 
The Satirist, an unpublished and incomplete play by Meredith, now in the 
Altschul Collection at the Yale University Library, was probably worked 
on at the same time as the Essay on Comedy. “Through the study of the 
destructive power of satire it explores in human and dramatic form the 
central discussion of the essay: the function of the comic poet in society.” 
Besides the interest of its kinship with the Essay, the play is intriguing for 
the fatal atmosphere it has, rarely found in most of the novels. 


2703. Robertson, Jean. “Sir Philip Sidney and Lady Penelope Rich,” 
pp. 296-297. Two copies of George Gifford's “The Manner of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Death” are (1) the copy which belonged to Sir Robert 
Cotton and is now MS. Vitellius C 17, f. 382 ff. in the British Museum, 
and (2) the copy listed among the Mss of John Harvey of Ickwell Bury 
in the First Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission (1871), 
Appendix I, p. 62. A collation of the two indicates that the second, now 
in the possession of Dr. B. F. Juel-Jensen, represents an earlier state of 
the text. The Jensen py helps to verify that Lady Penelope Rich was 
Stella to Sidney’s Astrophil in Astrophil and Stella. 


2704. Nabholtz, John R. “Wordsworth and William Mason,” pp. 297- 
302. Lines 53-59 of Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches, depicting “the 
invasion and desecration of the Grande Chartreuse by French Revolution- 
ary armies,” is probably derived from the opening speech of Caractacus 
(1759), a poetic drama by William Mason. 


-——, KV:60, November 1964. 


2705. Rose, Mark. “Sidneys Womanish Man,” pp. 353-363. Sidney 
wanted his audience to find in Pyrocles’s feminine dress a criticism of his 
failings: he has subjected reason to the passions, and turns to passionate 
rather than true love. His dress is a symbol of his surrender to such love, 
a surrender that results in “spiritual effeminacy.” The criticism is 
strengthened through Pyrocles’s change of name, through his being 
dressed as an Amazon (signifying woman’s rule over man, an upset in 
Renaissance natural order), and in his impresa and its images. 
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2706. Boddy, Margaret P. “The 1692 Fourth Book of Virgil,” pp. 364- 
380. A comparison of the 1692 and 1702 versions of Sir Charles Sedley’s 
translation of The Fourth Book of Virgil shows some revisions made to 
explain various awkward lines. Both versions are indebted to Ogilby’s 
second translation (1654). As for other parallels, it would appear that 
Sedley wrote the 1692 version with earlier translations at hand, and then 
corrected for the 1702 version with those of Dryden, Addison, and 
Mulgrave. Some of the Lauderdale influences may have come through 
Dryden. 


2707. Colby, Robert A. “Catherine: Thackeray's Credo,” pp. 381-396. 
Thackeray’s novel is a mixture of too many things. It is a literary satire 
against unrealistic writing—those novels that glamorized criminals, 
romanticized history, treated military matters in epic-style, languished over 
childhood innocence, and detailed the rich life (the “Silver-Fork novel’). 
Besides this the novel criticizes life, using crime as the image of an evil 
corrupting all society. Thackeray shows Catherine to be both victimized by 
social circumstance and responsible for her own morality. 


2708. Nosworthy, J. M. “Marlowe’s Ovid and Davies's Epigrams—A 
Postscript,” pp. 397-398. Since the Marlowe-Davies octavos were not 
regular publications, Miss E. S. Donno’s contention that Marlowe’s Ovid's 
Elegies were published in 1596 and not 1595—as Nosworthy had sug- 
gested earlier—is not convincing. 


2709. Link, Frederick M. “A New Pope Letter,” pp. 398-399. [Prints 
a Pope letter with a likely reference to “the poet Thomson,’ probably 
dated after 1736.] 


2710. Green, David Bonnell. “An Uncollected Wordsworth Letter on 
Shakespeare,” pp. 399-401. [Prints letters from Robert Southey and 
Wordsworth to John Britton, “a devoted Shakespearian.” } 


2711. Ricks, Christopher. ‘“Tennyson’s ‘Rifle Clubs!!!" pp. 401-404. 
This unpublished Tennyson poem in the Bapst Library at Boston College, 
Massachusetts, has the “title and some corrections” in the poet’s hand; “the 
poem itself is in the hand of Emily Tennyson.” Dated 1852, it attacks 
Louis Napoleon. It was sent to Coventry Patmore with an accompanying 
letter from Emily Tennyson. The letter suggests that another poem—an 
early version of “Riflemen form!’—should be dated 1852 instead of 
1859. {Texts of poem and letter included.] 


2712. Watts, C. T. “Joseph Conrad and the Ranee of Sarawak,” pp. 
404-407. {Prints two of Conrad’s letters—one to R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, the other to the Ranee—which give the “external evidence” 
John D. Gordan needed to verify Conrad’s familiarity with material on 
the Rajah James Brooke of Sarawak.} 
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, XVI:61, February 1965. 


2713. Maynard, Winifred. “The Lyrics of Wyatt: Poems or Songs?’ 
pp. 1-13. An attempt to set some of Wyatt’s lyrics to songs in Henry 
VII's song-book (B. M. Add. Ms 31922), with care that melody and 
lyrics correspond, shows “that many of Wyatt’s lyrics are so made as to 
lend themselves to performance as songs, either for one voice or in parts.” 


2714. Levin, Richard. “The Four Plots of A Chaste Maid in Cheapside,” 
pp. 14-24. The plots in Thomas Middleton’s comedy are unified through 
the characters’ family ties, through geographic proximity, through Sir 
Walter Whorehound, and through significant comparisons and contrasts. 
The actions are arranged in an order of decreasing importance and 
seriousness: “the first action is serious-sympathetic comedy, the second 
serious-unsympathetic, the third farcical but sympathetic, and the last 
farcical-unsympathetic.” 


2715. Tunnicliffe, Stephen. “A Newly Discovered Source for the Early 
Life of William Gifford,” pp. 25-34. The short autobiographical memoir 
introducing Gifford’s verse translation of the satires of Juvenal has been 
the only source for Gifford’s early life. Poems and letters recently dis- 
_ covered [by Tunnicliffe} in the privately owned Enys Collection (Public 
Library at Falmouth) give new information: they show that the memoir 
was partly a defense against Dr. John Wolcott's attacks, raise questions on 
the identity of Gifford’s god-parents, and add to our knowledge of 
Gifford’s early talent. 


2716. White, Edward M. “ “Dolly Duster,’ and Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell Bury,” pp. 35-43. “Passages From the Diary of the Late Dolly 
Duster” (Fraser's Magazine, October and November 1838), attributed 
by C. P. Johnson to Thackeray, is such an inferior parody of Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell Bury’s Diary Illustrative of the Times of George IV that 
Thackeray's authorship is doubtful. “Knarf” is not a typical pseudonym 
for him; and the Yellowplush letter usually taken for evidence of author- 
ship is really Thackeray's attempt to deny it. 


2717. Rogers, H. L. “An English Tailor and Father Garnet’s Straw,” 
pp. 44-49. The “English tailor” mentioned by the Porter in Mach. may 
refer to Hugh Griffin to whose house “Father Garnet’s miraculous straw” 
was taken. If so, this would date Macb. probably in early 1607, after 
Griffin had been interrogated by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
November-December 1606. 


2718. Robertson, Jean. “Drayton and the Countess of Pembroke,” p. 
49. Meridianis in Drayton’s Idea’s Mirror, “Amour 51,” refers to the 
Countess of Pembroke, being an anagram of her maiden name, “Mari 
Sidnei.” 
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2719. Carey, John. “Notes on Two of Donne’s Songs and Sonnets,” pp. 
50-53. Since it was habitual among courtier poets to address Elizabeth as 
the moon (Cynthia, Diana, or Delia), Donne in the line “O more then 
Moone” (“A Valediction: of weeping’) may be deliberately sub- 
ordinating the queen to the girl. Critics of “The Extasie” have failed to 
note that the speaker addresses not the girl but a third party about an 
incident of the past. In that incident there was no speech, no verbal 
wooing or seduction; “what took place was a silent ‘dialogue’ between 
two souls made one: to have overheard it a man would need ... to have 
been ‘so by love refin’d,/That he soules language understood.’ ” 

—Lewis B. Horne 


REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPARÉE, XXXVII:1, January-March 
1963. 


2720. Wolpe, Hans. “Thomas Chatterton. The Marvellous Boy,” pp. 
33-49. Numerous indications make it possible to affirm that the life and 
works of “the Marvelous Boy of Bristol” have become a mould favorable 
to the growth of a new myth. For Alfred de Vigny Chatterton was still 
only a springboard for a vast and haughty flight. But for the Germans 
the English poet has become a great phantom, a “beautiful lie,” the more 
beautiful and great because Penzoldt and Jahnn follow solid and detailed 
scholarly works very closely. How, in Penzoldt, the misery and the con- 
fusion of the period between two wars; how, in Jahnn, the metaphysical 
desolation left by the Nazi reflux, became artistic elements, providing 
substance for a new myth,—that is what is here brought out. (In 
French) 


2721. Maiorana, Maria Teresa. “Un Conte de Boccace repris par Keats et 
Anatole France,” pp. 50-67. Many poets have imitated the prose texts of 
Boccaccio. In Isabella Keats versifies the Fifth Tale of the Fourth Day 
of the Decameron, which thus becomes a source of inspiration for the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Anatole France, who makes partial use of the theme in 
a poem inserted in Le Lys Rouge, treats it in detail in one of his youthful 
compositions, Le Basilic (Poèmes Dorés). Although they introduce per- 
sonal variations, the two imitators retain the basic power of the original: 
a tragic tale in which the fidelity of a woman in love prolongs in a way 
the existence of her (murdered?) lover in the life of a basil plant that 
draws its substance from the head of the deceased, buried in a pot. (In 


French) 


2722. Bandy, W. T. “Mallarmé’s Sonnet to Poe. The First Text?” pp. 
100-101. The John H. Ingram papers in the Alderman Library of the 
University of Virginia include an unknown Ms of Mallarmé’s Le Tombeau 
d'Edgar Poe, whose text resembles that of the Rice Ms (sent by Mallarmé 
to Miss Sara Rice in 1876). This new Ms may, indeed, be a faithful 
replica of the original sonnet, as Mallarmé first wrote it. 

—Jules C. Alciatore 
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SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVII, December 5, 1964. 


2723. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “The Uses of Literature in an Age of 
Science,” pp. 80-81. Literature—expository writing as well as poetry, 
fiction, and drama——does what science cannot do: it transmits the value 
system without which our civilization cannot survive. 7 


, XLVIII, January 23, 1965. 


2724. Ciardi, John. “Thomas Stearns Eliot: 1888-1965," pp. 35-36. 
Though Eliot is dead, his poetic personality will continue to live as long 
as any trace of our culture survives. 


2725. Heines, Henry. “Journey to Simplicity,” pp. 53-54. Though T. S. 
Eliots earlier plays are preferred by purists, it was only later in his 
career that Eliot came fully to terms with modern theatrical conventions. 


, XLVIII, January 30, 1965. 


2726. Swenson, May. “The Poet as Anti-Specialist,” pp. 16-18, 64. 
Science and poetry investigate the phenomena of existence beyond 
appearance, but the ee and method of these two processes differ: 
science is analytic, objective, and of intellectual use; poetry is organic 
and of psychic or emotional use. ) 


, XLVIII, March 20, 1965. 7 


2727. Ziff, Larzer. “The Other Lost Generation: The Strange Story of 
a Literary Eclipse,” pp. 15-18. American realists of the 1890’s (Stephen 
Crane, Frank Norris, the early Theodore Dreiser) were not only lost as 
were the writers of the 1920’s (whom they resemble in their realism and 
reaction against the idealism of the older generation), but they also 
suffered early extinction. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, XVII:1-4, 1963. 


2728. Bowman, Elizabeth. ‘The Classification of Imperative Sentences 
in English,” pp. 23-28. The subjectless, simple-verb form-class of 
sentences mentions an action, with no formal indication of the doer of 
the action, its time, or its aspect. Imperatives are a semantic subtype of 
this class, 


2729. Shen, Yao. “Some Pitch Pattern Correlations Between Mandarin 
and English,” pp. 77-84. “Some of the desired pitch patterns in Mandarin 
can be more effectively achieved {by English speakers learning Mandarin} 
through an understanding of the specific correlations between the pitch 
patterns in the two languages.” [These patterns are described here. } 

t, A —Saralyn R. Daly 
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STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, I1:1, July 1964. 


2730. Maclaine, Allan H. “The Christis Kirk Tradition: Its Evolution 
in Scots Poetry to Burns,” pp. 3-18. From two 15th-century poems, 
Christis Kirk on the Green and Peblis to the Play to Burns’s The Holy 
Fair and The Jolly Beggars extends a tradition of rural satiric poems writ- 
ten from the point of view of “an amused and superior onlooker.’’ The 
form of two interlocked ballad quatrains with a “bobwheel’’ refrain 
occurs frequently as does the content of the tolerant burlesque satire. 


2731. Hart, Francis R. “Reviewing Hay's Gillespie: Modern Scottish 
Fiction and the Critic's Plight,” pp. 19-31. J. MacDougall Hay's 
Gillespie is difficult to criticize because there is little “modern Scottish 
literary tradition in the novel.” Compared with the few “landmarks” of 
modern Scottish fiction, Gillespie emerges as “an overwhelming and 
remarkable, a highly confused and imperfect book.” 


2732. French, Richard. “The Religion of Sir Walter Scott,” pp. 32-44. 
Rejecting at an early age the Calvinistic Presbyterianism of his father, 
Walter Scott became an Episcopalian. Though he often treats Calvinists 
understandingly in his novels, his disapprobation of their doctrines is 
apparent. The primary residue of his Calvinistic education appears in his 
novels in a “holy horror for Papists.” Scott believed “his works taught 
the practical lessons of morality and Christianity.” 


2733. Macaree, David. “Myth and Allegory in Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s 
A Scots Quair,” pp. 45-55. The power of the trilogy, especially the first 
two books, Sunset Song, and Cloud Howe, stems from the blending of 
the personal story of Chris Guthrie with the parallel vicissitudes of Scot- 
land herself. The third book, Grey Granite, with its division of interest 
between Chris and her’son Ewan, loses some of the identification of 
personal and national life. The trilogy has “strong claim to be the exem- 
plar of a genre, mythic realism.” 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, III:2, Sum- 
mer 1961. 


2734. Lehmann, W. P. “Machine Translation: Agent of the Human- 
ities,” pp. 163-170. While a complete analysis of language is beyond the 
capacities of man, it is within the scope of the data-processing machines. 
Current experiments with machine translation have been crude, but they 
point the way toward that time when, with adequate computers and 
subtle programming, the humanists will be able to handle “the complex 
data of human behavior.” | . 


2735. Susman, Warren I. “A Second Country: The Expatriate Image,” 
pp. 171-183. The second country for American expatriates of the 20’s 
was France—the city, Paris. Shifting from their pre-war center of London, 
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these intellectual émigrés found in Paris an environment where 
be at their creative best. It must be remembered that in this ‘ 
of ideas” that served as a background for contrast, the Amer 
could see his own country more clearly; he became essentially 
for American culture abroad.” 


2736. Arnold, Armin. “In the Footsteps of D. H. Lawrence i 
land: Some New Biographical Material,” pp. 184-188. [Nev 
about Lawrence’s walk across Switzerland, September 19-26, 19 


2737. Braddy, Haldeen. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Henry V and tt 
Nobility,” pp. 189-196. Despite the popular notion that Shake 
ridiculed the French nobility in H.V., it can be shown throt 
play that Shakespeare respected highly their courage and fightin 
Any weakness, effeminacy, or foolish frivolity on the part of t 
as described by several critics, has to be seen as not in accorc 
Shakespeare’s meaning. 


2738. Dyson, A. E. “The Meaning of Paradise Regained,” pp 
The theology and the heroism of PR sabotage one another to a 
degree than in PL. In the end, if one accepts the poem on 
level—as its style reflects—he must see it then as freed from its į 
discrepancies, as “an assertion of the greatness of the humat 
aspire” and to endure. It is upon the heroic forge that the th 
have been fashioned, and the similarity in the heroic qualit 
Christ, Satan, Samson, and even Milton himself is inescapable. 


2739. Dankert, Clyde E. “Adam Smith—Man of Letters,” pp 
Although we think of Adam Smith primarily as an economist, 
overlook his interests in and contributions to literature. He wr 
reviews for the Edinburgh Review, one of which dealt with 
Dictionary. Apart from expressing a number of critical opini 
also penned several essays pertaining to the arts. 


2740. Cary, Richard. “Poe and the Great Debate,’ pp. 22: 
omit Edgar Allan Poe from the impressive list of writers and « 
engaged in the great debate over the absence of a truly America: 
in the 19th century is to look superficially at the matter. Alt 
was not “an avowed contender,” he submitted many vigorou 
on the sad state of our national literature. Several issues upon 
declaimed were provincialism, chauvinism, and corrupt and ir 
criticism. 


2741. Stein, William Bysshe. “Love and Lust in Hemingw 
Stories,” pp. 234-242. Beneath the literal level of action in 
stories, Hemingway “deplores the betrayal of Christian love in o 
and weaves through his stories threads of the Christian s 
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theme, cryptic though they might be. The ultimate happiness of any 
character is in ratio to his ability “to climb his own particular hill of 
Calvary.” 


2742. Cross, Barbara M. “Apocalypse and Comedy in As I Lay Dying,” 
pp. 251-258. The key to As I Lay Dying is the conjunction of the absurd 
and the terrible, “the ironical interplay of low comedy and apocalyptic 
fervor.” It is this unique double perspective of the timelessness of myth 
and ritual and the temporality of the commonplace that provides both 
difficulty and reward. 


2743. Olson, Paul A. “The Merchant’s Lombard Knight,” pp. 259-263. 
The Merchant's hatred of the Lombard has its roots in the commercial 
jealousy directed toward the Italian wool merchants by the English 
merchant groups of the 14th century. 


2744. Manierre, William Reid. “Versification and Imagery in The Fall 
of Hyperion,” pp. 264-279. Close analysis of imagery and versification in 
The Fall of Hyperion clearly indicates that Keats’s poetic powers had 
not flagged, despite the failures of the narrative to support his aesthetic- 
philosophic theories. It is the skill evidenced in the exquisite relationship 
of the imagery and the versification that too many critics have overlooked. 


2745. Forker, Charles R. “The Language of Hands in Great Expecta- 
tions,” pp. 280-293. The symbolic use of hands serves as /eitmotif of 
both plot and theme, bringing into focus the interrelationship of the charac- 
ters with such thematic strains as guilt, education, friendship, forgiveness, 
and redemption. Although Dickens has utilized the symbolism of hands 
in other novels, it is in Great Expectatzons that he has turned it into a 
truly artistic unifying device. 

—-Charles R. Andrews 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, X:2, July 1964. 


2746. Randall, Dale B. J. “The ‘Seer’ and ‘Seen’ Themes in Gatsby and 
Some of Their Parallels in Eliot and Wright,” pp. 51-63. Through the 
“seer” and “seen” themes in The Great Gatsby, The Waste Land, and 
The Eyes of the World, F. Scott Fitzgerald, T. S. Eliot, and Harold Bell 
Wright reveal “how far man has strayed from what is natural and good.” 


2747. Hortman, Wilhelm. “Graham Greene: The Burnt-out Catholic,” 
pp. 64-76. By the time of The End of the Affair (1951) Graham Greene 
had become “an obedient Catholic apologist,” compromising his con- 
science for “theological conformism.”’ In more recent years he has entirely 
forsaken Catholic issues. 


2748. Gerstenberger, Donna, and George Hendrick. ‘1963 Supplement 
to DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS,” pp. 77-79. [The latest supple- 
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ment to the Directory of Periodicals. Publishing Articles in English and 
American Literature (Denver: Alan Swallow, 1960).] 


2749. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 80-96. 


, &:3, October 1964. : 


2750. Weatherhead, A. Kingsley.. ‘The Good Place in the Latest Poems 
of W. H. Auden,” pp. 97-107. Auden’s later poems reflect an attempt 
to create an Eden out of “the materials of ordinary or nearly ordinary 
living” rather than to avoid guilt by renunciation of the world in terms 
of Kierkegaard’s “either-or.” 


2751. Rinaldi, Nicholas M. “Game Imagery and Game-Consciousness in 
Faulkner's Fiction,” pp. 108-118. Much of William Faulkner's work 
employs game-like patterns of behavior or actual games to symbolize 
man's “struggle against human and/or non-human forces in order to 
gain.some prize.” This game-consciousness exerts “a dehumanizing effect 
upon human relationships.” _ 


2752. Smith, J. Oates. “Henry James and Virginia Woolf: The Art of 
Relationships,” pp. 119-129. Seemingly dehumanized to most readers, 
the art of Henry James and Virginia Woolf deals with relationships rather 
than realities of men and women; the ‘individual as individual is defined, 
both to himself and to others, in terms of the world about him.” - 


2753. Winters, Yvor. “By Way of Clarification,” pp. 130-135. [Winters 
defends his poetry against the recent criticism of Alan Stephens (Twenti- 
eth Century Literature, IX:3, October 1963).] 


2754. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 136-152. 


, X:4, January 1965. 


2755. Callan, Edward. “Allegory in Auden’s The Age of Anxiety,” 
pp. 155-165. The two levels of allegory in Auden's Age of Anxiety—the 
spiritual and the ee “an allegorical drama of modern 
man in search of a soul.” The allegorical machinery derives from the 
psychology of Jung, from existentialist philosophy, and from the Judeo- 
Christian theology. 


2756. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “A Decade of Discovery, 1953-1963: 
Checklist of Criticism, William Carlos Williams’ Poetry,” pp. 166-169. 


2757. Genthe, Charles V. “Six, Sex, Sick: Seymour, Some Comments,” 
pp. 170-171. J. D. Salinger’s “A Perfect Day for Bananafish” owes much 
less to Rilke, Dostoevsky, Twain, and Buddha than to “Little Black 
Sambo,” which, “suffering the curse of the academically forgotten, silently 
holds an important key” to Salinger’s tale. 
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2758. Malbone, Raymond Gates. “How to Be’: Marlow’s Quest in 
Lord Jim,” pp. 172-180. Conrad’s Lord Jim is the story of Marlow rather 
than of Jim. Marlow is led to an “awareness that Jim’s life poses a view 
antithetical to the whole social standard by which Marlow has tried to 
judge him.” 


2759. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 181-196. 
—~Robert C. Steensma 


VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY, XXVI:3-4, 1961 (Tagore Centenary 
Double Number). 


2760. “A Bunch of Letters,” pp. 1-21. [A selection from the letters of 
Rabindranath Tagore from Western friends, including Ernest Rhys, Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, Harriet Monroe, and the mother of Wilfred Owen—all 
attesting his great impact on the Occident. } 


2761. Sen, Kshitimohan. “The Genius of Rabindranath—Its Character 
and Lineage,” pp. 22-44. A careful student of the Upanishads, Tagore 
belongs with the seekers of ancient India who followed and realized this 
i . their inner mind. In the West he appeals to those who are like- 
minded. 


2762. Pound, Ezra. “Rabindranath Tagore,” pp. 84-96. [Reprints the 
article appearing originally in the Fortnightly Review, March 1913— 
an analysis of Tagore’s volume of 100 poems. } 


2763. Bose, Buddhadeva. “The Poetry of Rabindranath Tagore,’ pp. 
191-200. “Tagore in English is only a shadow of his real self. His 
purest lyricism can be experienced only in Bengali.” 


2764, Dwivedi, Pandit Hazariprasad. “Rabindranath as an Inspirer of 
Modern Hindi Literature,” pp. 246-253. Whether in Bengali or English, 
Tagore is the father of the literature of modern India. 


2765. Aronson, A. “Rabindranath’s Literary Criticism,” pp. 294-310. 
“He elaborated and enlarged the literary formulas of the romantics which 
had lost their significance in the West long ago. By infusing new life 
into them he transformed them from historically determined aesthetic 
laws into universally applicable principles of creation [creativity}.” 
According to these principles, emotions and thoughts flow into the 
poet’s personality, which compresses, intensifies, and integrates them 
“until they ‘overflow’ and the process of creation begins.” 


2766, Sarkar, Sunil Chandra. “Modern Poetry and Tagore’s Paradox,” 
pp. 323-330. The paradox is that modernism in poetry is “something 
eternally modern.” T. S. Eliot and W. B. Yeats tend to agree with 
Tagore’s further statement: “Modern poetry turns its full gaze, through 
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a non-attached mind, on the universe, just as modern science seeks 
through analysis to reach a detached understanding of the same reality;— 
and this is what is eternally modern.” 


2767. Sen, Pulinbihari, and Sobhanlal Ganguli. “Writings of Rabindran- 
ath Tagore: Contributions and Translations Published in the Visva- 
Bharti Quarterly,” pp. i-xliv [i.e., 365-407}. [Most of this bibliography 
is in English. } 


, XXVII:1, [Summer] 1961. 


2768. McCutchion, David. “The Heroic Mind of W. B. Yeats,” pp. 
42-62. Yeats “begins as a poet of weariness and resignation and ends as 
a poet of lustiness and violence.” Yeats can be profitably studied in terms 
of his varying attitude toward a subject that preoccupied him throughout 
life—miystic truth—which may be approached either by the Platonic way 
of separation from life or by the alternative—identification with the 
world process. His final position is nearer the second than the first. 


, XXVII:2, [Autumn} 1961. 


2769. Bhattacharje, M. M. “Spenser and Shakespeare,” pp. 106-121. 
Though Shakespeare is a dramatist with an international fame, and 
Spenser a didactic poet or allegorist difficult to export, and though they 
greatly differed as regards social station, patronage, audience, background, 
and purposes, they have points of resemblance. They shared “a keen 
sense of purely physical beauty, kindled by intellectual contact with the 
pagan world of ancient times”; they employed the Ovidian strain—sex and 
lust as literary motifs; they cherished the same great ideas, Shakespeare’s 
king-ideal corresponding to Spenser’s Queen-ideal; both drew upon 
English history to illustrate political morality; and both confessed the 
interdependence of the physical and the spiritual. They used pictures to 
suggest inner meaning as they created a wealth of poetic language. 


2770. Khatchadourian, Haig. “Some Major Trends in Twentieth-Century 
English Literature,” pp. 140-149. Recent English literature shows trends 
but no schools, and is given to much experimenting, though to less than 
other art forms. The 20th century opened with a qualified optimism that 
changed to disillusionment in 1915-18. Between the great wars, though 
literature manifested cynicism and a breakdown of traditional values, 
several “directions” were observable: T. S. Eliot sought spiritual peace; 
Edith Sitwell, Aldous Huxley, and Graham Greene turned to religion or 
mysticism; another group sought answers in Communism. In post-1945 
poetry one notes a fresh lyricism and a “preoccupation with the perennial 
themes of individual destiny reminiscent of 19th century Romanticism.” 
Outstanding was Dylan Thomas, second only to W. B. Yeats and Eliot. 
The work of James Joyce is central to modern fiction. 
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, XXVIT:3-4, [Winter} 1961-1962. 


2771. Stock, A. G.“ “Symbolism and Belief in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” 
pp. 181-196. Though poetry be independent of the doctrine the poet 
believes in, the “coherence and depth of his belief make a great difference 
in shaping its total effect... . Yeats’s poetry was always deeply self- 
expressive, and symbols he picked up and used repeatedly had to be alive 
with his own life... . But they were traditional symbols too, and by 
using them he could relate his intuitive Peo to ancient ways of 
thought, and deepen his understanding of both.” 

i —K. W. Cameron 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLVIII:12, December 1964. 


2772. Verkein, Lea. “The Living Theater of New York: Een Toneel- 
troep te Huur,” pp. 816-818. The Living Theater is presenting The Brig, 
by Kenneth H. Brown, in Antwerp and Brussels. The play presents, with- 
out comment, the inhuman treatment of prisoners in an American Marine 
prison in Japan. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XVHI:3, Summer 1964. 


2773. Lee, L. L. “Vladimir Nabokov’s Great Spiral of Being,” pp. 225- 
236. The “explanatory image” of Nabokov’s work is the spiral, the 
“figure of space and time unified.” It relates to his verbal manipulation, 
his use of actual names and events, his fondness for correspondences. 
Pale Fire illustrates techniques of the spiral in a complicated play of 
relationships, but the concern is equally evident in his other novels. The 
spiral would seem a concept of self that Nabokov portrays again and 
again in his fiction. 


2774. Illo, John. “The Polymathic Dictionary,” pp. 265-273. Nathan 
Bailey, Samuel Johnson’s “nearest major predecessor,” is the “source of 
the American tradition in lexicography,” whereas Johnson is the ancestor 
of the Oxford English Dictionary. Bailey tends toward lengthy definitions 
that provide thorough descriptions; Johnson, more interested in ideas than 
in things, includes extensive citations of usage. Bailey includes many 
technical and specialized terms that Johnson excludes; likewise, he is less 
restrictive than Johnson with regard to the colloquial vocabulary. Both 
recopnize some need for usage labels. 


, XVHI:4, Autumn 1964. 


2775. Stilwell, Robert L. “Literature and Utopia: B. F. Skinner's 
Walden Two,” pp. 331-341. In the world presented by most utopias, 
literature “has been either superseded, subverted, reduced to something 
like beggary, or altogether ignored.” B. F. Skinner’s Walden Two, with 
its vision of controlled behavior, illustrates, in common with other utopias, 
one reason why this is true: with the storms of life removed, literature is 
unnecessary. Walden Two, moreover, uniquely envisions the makers of 
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literature as becoming “a sort of commodity, te of being manufac- 
tured.” It seems to project and accept, therefore, a society in which 
literature has been cheapened and vulgarized. 


2776. Cooperman, Stanley. “Christ in Khaki: Religion and the Post- 
World War I Literary Protest,” pp. 361-372. The widespread and overt 
support of the Allied cause during World War I by clergymen. of all 
denominations drew a cynical response from the war novelists of the 
1920's. The activity of the YMCA—with its ideal of a “muscular and 
ascetic Soldier of Christ who neither drank nor womanized, but joyfully 
killed for the greater glory of God and Country and Mother’—drew 
particular protest from such novelists as John Dos Passos and William 
March. l 


, XIX:1, Winter 1965. 


2777. Reed, John R. “Reflexive Poetry: The Winter Talent of Donald 
Davie,” pp. 43-54. Donald Davie writes “a reflexive poetry that fre- 
quently concerns itself with the poet, his act of composition, and upon 
occasion the very act of composing the poem that describes this creation 
while employing a technique of self-reference within the poem itself to 
make clear its import.” The poetry reveals the values that govern Davie’s 
encounter with existence. 


, XIX:2, Spring 1965. 


2778. Burnham, Tom. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Text Revised for Today,” pp. 
111-123. Modernizations of Shakespeare’s language meet with consider- 
able resistance, yet they are necessary if Shakespeare’s plays are to reach 
modern audiences in the way they reached their original audiences. 
Modernizations should concentrate on the sense of the language; there 
should be no attempt to correct mistakes or to simplify the plays. The 
aim should be to create an acting, not a reading, version. [Several passages 
from revised versions of Ham. and Oth. are presented in parallel 
columns with the original text.} 


2779. Mayhall, Jane. “D. H. Lawrence: The Triumph of Texture,” pp. 
161-174. In assessing Lawrence, his total performance as a writer is 
more important than his ideas. “The quality that mattered (and Lawrence 
knew it) was the magic, the intensity . . . of response, to keep himself 
open, susceptible to response: the instinct that could be the living thread 
in... the texture of language.” 


2780. Wagner, Vern. “The Maligned Style of Theodore Dreiser,” pp. 
175-184. Critics have frequently noted Dreiser's flaws as a stylist, yet 
just as frequently they acknowledge his power as a writer. Dreiser’s style 
results from a conscious attempt to deal accurately with his subject matter; 
he is a.powerful writer because of, not in spite of, his style. 

—John S. Bulien 
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WISEMAN REVIEW, No. 502, Winter 1964-65. 


2781. Herndl, George C. “Golding and Salinger: A Clear Choice,” pp. 
309-322. In Lord of the Flies, Golding implicitly adopts the view of 
Christian humanism that society, authority, and law alone enable men to 
realize their humanity. Once removed from civilization, Golding’s children 
become ignoble savages. In Catcher in the Rye, Salinger follows the tra- 
dition of romantic primitivism in seeing evil in’ society rather. than in 
persons. “Holden Caulfield is mostly right, and the urban world with 
which he conflicts is mostly wrong.” 

—lLawrence H. Maddock 


WORLD THEATRE, XI:1, Spring 1962. 


2782. Gassner, John. “The Influence of Strindberg in the U.S.A.” pp. 
21-29. Nearly every American playwright of our time has been directly 
or indirectly influenced by Strindberg, “the recognized master of modern 
psychological drama.” The “two most Strindbergian” have been Eugene 
O'Neill and Tennessee Williams, who are also the “most creative and 
penetrative.” Strindberg’s influence is especially strong in the rise of the 
serious one-act play; in plays exploring relations between the sexes or 
presenting “possessive, predatory, or ruthlessly driving femininity”; in 
expressionistic and other post-naturalistic experiments. Above all Strind- 
berg left the example of his own superb intelligence. 


2783. Williams, Raymond. “Strindberg and the New Drama in Britain,” 
pp. 61-66. Strindberg has never been a strong direct influence on British 
dramatists. He is best known for naturalistically treating sexual conflict; 
and here a competing influence has been D. H. Lawrence.. But with the 
recent recovery of contact with the European and American theaters, 
young British playwrights are exploiting various non-naturalistic techniques 
indirectly traceable to Strindberg. 


[World Theatre, X1:3, Autumn 1962, and XI:4, Winter 1962-63, were 
abstracted in AES, VII:2, February 1964.} 


——_———,, XIII: and 2 (double issue), Summer 1964. 


2784. Southern, Richard. “Current Controversies About the Elizabethan 
Stage,” pp. 74-80. Present controversies about the Elizabethan stage 
center around several minor points and one major point: “how far we 
can trust” the famous De Witt drawing, which indicates absence of any 
inner stage. Scholars are asking what was a “discovery” on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, and what kind of scenes should be played on the inner stage. 
Intimate scenes played there seem too remote from audiences. Most 
scenes can be satisfactorily played without discoveries; necessary ones can 
be presented without the inner stage, employing doors or hangings, or a 
special device called a “traverse” [described and pictured here}. 

—John O. Waller 
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ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN aaam o 
CXCVII:4, 1960. 


2785. Salmon, Vivian. “James Shirley and Some Problems of 17th. 
Century Grammar,” pp. 287-296. Shirley's grammar books pose two 
problems. In his classification of the parts of speech he mixes methods: 
“the formal (i.e. morphological), the structural (i.e. by their position in 
a sentence) and the semasiological (i.e. by their relationship to the 
categories of reality).” The second problem concerns the parts of a 
sentence that Shirley calls suppositum (subject) and appositum (every- 
thing but the subject, or “the second elements of the three concords, i.e. 
noun with verb, adjective and relative”). Historically, Shirley's logical 
- grammar prevailed over descriptive methods employed by John Hewes and 
Pierre de la Ramée and his followers. 


2786. Standop, Ewald. “Zam Tempus der Ingeld-Episode im Beowulf,” 
pp. 298-301. The present tense in Beowulf, Il. 2032-2068, is neither 
historical nor futuristic nor consuetudinal present. It is rather a present 
of generalization, used by the poet because he treats a subject known to 
his audience and because he wants to stress the moral behind the story: 
(in German) l 


2787. Bolton, W. F. “The Manuscript Source of the Old English Prose 
Life of St. Guthlac, pp. 301-303. The Latin source is most likely to be 
found in Group IV of the Mss, more specifically in C, (Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, 389) and/or N (Cotton Nero E i). l 


2788. Venne, Peter. “Das Studium der englischen Sprache und Literatur 
in Japan. Ein geschichtlicher Überblick,” pp. 310-316. [The article 
sketches the history and the reception of English language and literature 
in Japan.} English studies in Japan are outstanding in the field of inter- 
pretation and literary criticism, less so in textual criticism, historical 
research, and bibliography. The most popular English writer seems to be 
Thomas Hardy. (In German) 


2789. Bungert, Hans. “Bibliographie zur Sprache und Literatur Englands 
und Amerikas für 1959 (and Nachträge),” pp. 331-356. [The bibliog- 
raphy list book ‘publications as well as German and Austrian disserta- 
tions on English and American language and literature. } 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND 
LITERATUREN (formerly Archiv fir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen), CXVII/CXCVIII:1, 1961. 


2790. Szondi, Peter. “Zu Hegels Bestimmung des Tragischen,” pp. 22- 
29. In “Über die wissenschaftlichen Behandlungsarten des Natur- 
rechts . . .” (1802) Hegel defines the tragic act dialectically as the 
“self-dissension and self-reconciliation of the moral nature.” Twenty 
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years later, in his Aesthetik, the definition is somewhat broader and admits 
the accidental. Hegel’s interpretation of Macb. is based on it. (In 
German) 


2791. Renoir, Alain. “On the Date of John Lydgate’s Mummuing at 
Hertford,” pp. 32-33. Mumming at Hertford must have been composed 
during 1430-1431 or immediately before, whereas its prose introduction 
was written in 1430-1431 or later. 


2792. Steadman, John M. “Milton’s “Walls of Glass’ (Psalm 136),” pp. 
33-37. The comparison of the Red Sea with “two walls of glass” is 
neither Milton’s nor DuBartas’s invention. It was originated with patristic 
commentators on Exodus 14 and 15 and on Psalm 136. 


| CXII/CXCVIII:2, 1961. 


2793. Baumgart, Wolfgang. “Die Gegenwart des Barocktheaters,’”’ pp. 
65-76. The fight against reality, the allegorizing mode, and the passive 
hero in modern drama are strongly reminiscent of similar attitudes in the 
baroque theater. Examples abound in Tennessee Williams, O'Neill, Fry, 
Dylan Thomas, Elmer Rice, Beckett, Arthur Miller, and Osborne. (In 
German) 


2794. Rovit, Earl H. “Ambiguity in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter,” pp. 
76-88. The prefatory ‘“Custom-House Sketch” gives the clue for an 
interpretation of the novel. Hawthorne and his three protagonists try 
to fix the meaning of their lives amidst the flux of events. This creative 
effort, however, traps his characters “in the absurdity of a self-imposed 
design.” Hawthorne has it both ways: he has mastered the dynamic 
experience of the flux in the static artifact. 


 CXUI/CXCVIIE3, 1961. 


2795. Riesse, Teut. “James Hogg und der Roman der englischen Roman- 
tik,” pp. 145-164. Hogg’s The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner is a better novel than is usually believed. It fuses two 
planes of human existence (self-determination leading to self-destruction, 
and submission to the powers of the other world) into a logical and 
coherent whole. The novel seems unique among Hogg’s other works, but 
it shares with them the Scottish background and several motifs, and is 
different only in quality. Whereas Scott is superficial and panoramic, 
Hogg explores the single human soul and the powers that exert their 
might on it. This marks him as a truly Romantic novelist. (In German) 


2796. Gray, Douglas. “Si Orfeo, I. 565,” pp. 167-169. The best trans- 
lation for Ms Auchinleck “& þ a begger her in y-nome” may be “and 
took her lodging with a beggar.” - 
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2797. Guthke, Karl S. “Georg Büchner und William Mudford?” pp. 
170-171. A passage in Biichner’s Dantons Tod and in Poe’s “The Pit and 
the Pendulum” have their common source in “The Iron Shroud by the 
Author of First and Last,” a Gothic horror story which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, XXVIII, August 1830, and whose 
anonymous author was William Mudford (1782-1848). (In German) 


, CXTT/CXCVIII:4, 1961. 


2798. Iser,. Wolfgang. “Das Spiel im Spiel. Formen dramatischer Ilu- 
sion bei Shakespeare,” pp. 209-226. The play within the play emphasizes 
the illusionary character of all playing in the entire drama as well as the 
limitations of the fictitious dramatic world. Both the play within the play 
and the entire drama are dialectically related. The device is structurally 
relevant in Dream with its Protean metamorphoses on which the charac- 
ters have no influence, and in Ham. where it poses the question of the 
real and the imaginary. (In German) 


, CXTI/CXCVII:5, 1961. 


2799. Steadman, John M. “Miracle and the Epic Marvellous in Paradise 
Lost,” pp. 289-303. Milton’s use of the marvellous rests on, and at the 
same time extends, Aristotelian theories as they were understood and inter- 
preted by Tasso, Mazzoni, Minturno, and Castelvetro. In distinguishing 
between God’s “miracles” and Satan’s “lying wonders,” however, Milton 
does not follow his Italian sources. Here he seems indebted to, or writes 
in accordance with, Keckermann, Wolleb, Zanchius, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. | 


, CXII/CXCVHI:6, 1961. 


2800. Wolff, Erwin. ‘“Wertmassstaébe/aristokratischer Literaturkritik im 
England des 18. Jahrhunderts,” pp. 368-383. Lord Chesterfield and 
Horace Walpole considered grace to be the highest aristocratic value. 
They recommended only such literature as would conform to this 
standard. Chesterfield’s examples were fairly representative of the 
important literature of his time, whereas Walpole’s were less so. He 
praised manneristic and imitative works and was incapable of giving a 
correct evaluation of the 18th-century English novel. (In German) 


2801. Richardson, Janette. “An Ambiguous Reference in Chaucer's 
‘Friar’s Tale,’ ” pp. 388-390. Chaucer editions are at variance in capital- 
izing “somonour” in /. 1327. Far from being an instance of careless 
syntax (as Paull F. Baum says in Chaucer, a Critical Appreciation), the 
ambiguity is intentional and allows both individual and generalized aspects. 


. CXIV/CXCIX:1, 1962. 


2802. Gneuss, Helmut. “Ergänzungen zu den altenglischen Wörter- 
biichern,” pp. 17-24. [The article lists (1) OE words not contained in 
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(a) Clark Hall, Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 4th ed., Cambridge, 
1960, (b) the supplement by H. D. Merritt, (c) Bosworth & Toller, 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, and Toller’s supplement; and (2) additions to 
some entries in Clark Hall. The material comes from Mss Cotton Julius 
A.VI, ff. 18-89¥, Cotton Vespasian D.XIl, ff. 4-120¥ and 125-155’, and 
Durham Cathedral B.II.32, ff. 46-55¥.} (In German) 


, CXIV/CXCIX:2, 1962. 


2803. Zimmermann, Hans-Joachim. “Bemerkungen zum Manuskript und 
Text von Pope’s Brutus,” pp. 100-106. The Ms of Pope’s one and only 
epic heroic poem, Brutus, Great Grandson of Aeneas (British Museum, 
Ms Egerton 1950), contains a plan, a fragment, and a poem. [Poem and 
fragment are reprinted here with conjectures and comments.} (In 
German) 


, CXIV/CXCYX:3, 1962. 


2804. Crowe, Charles. “Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn and the Ameri- 
can Journey,” pp. 145-158. Huck Finn’s and Jim’s utopian society on 
the. raft is not always free from ambiguities and blemishes, and neither is 
the general American experience. This coincidence should reinforce the 
“mythic greatness” of the novel. 


2805. Voitl, Herbert. “Die -~ englische Personennamenkunde. Ein 
Forschungsbericht (I. Teil),” pp. 158-167. [The review-article collects 
and interprets research on English personal names. The first installment 
is devoted to personal names of the OE period.} (In German, to be 
continued) 


2806. Zimmermann, Hans-Joachim. “Ein Autograph-Fragment von Popes 
‘The Second Satire of Dr. John Donne, Versifyed,’” pp. 173-177. The 
only known autograph of Pope’s satire [British Museum Ms Add. 4809, 
fol. 172Y, here reprinted} has so far escaped general attention. Pope 
wrote it between winter 1724/25 and- September/October 1725. A 
detailed analysis of the text allows some conclusions about Pope’s method 
of composition. (In German) - - 


, CXIV/CXCIX:4, 1962. 


2807. Brumm, Ursula. “Henry Adams als Historiker. Seine Bedeutung 
fiir die amerikanische Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte,” pp 209-228. 
Henry Adams’s History belongs to the democratic optimistic tradition of 
the American 19th century. His aim is comparable to that of some 
novelists who wanted to write the “Great: American Novel.” His starting 
point is very similar ‘to that of Whitman's Democratic Vistas.. Adams's 
concept of the American Hero in particular deserves to be remembered. 
(In German) : : Ue » 


2808. Ryals, Clyde de L. “Point of View in ‘Teninyson’s ‘Ulysses,’ aE pp. 
232-234. The unifying physical point of view in “Ulysses” becomes appar- 
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ent: when the poem is read as a rhetorical device, i.e., .not in a dramati¢ 
context. The poem, then, becomes the monologue interieur of its. pro- 
tagonist who attempts to ae from his uncongenial surroundings. : 


,-CXIV/CXCIX: 5, 1962. 


2809. EOR Knud. “Thomas Lodge's Seneca,” pp. 313- 324, For his 
translation of Seneca, Lodge used two French translations. Les oevvres 
morales et meslees de Senecqve, traduites . . .‘par Simon Govlar{r}t 
Senlisien. (3 vols.,.Paris, 1595) helped him with The Naturall Questions; 
Les oevvres de L..-Annaevs Seneca, mises en francois par Mathiev de 
Chalvet (Paris, 1604) with Of. Benefits.. Lodge’s rendering. of Seneca’s 
Vita by Iustus Lipsius is rather, poor in quality because he had no aids. 
Generally, Lodge is a mediocre translator; it is to his credit that he 
wished to be conscientious. 


, CXIV/CXCIX:6, 1962. 


2810. Marquardt, Hertha. “Unbekannte Autogramme aus Weimars 
grosser Zeit aus dem Nachlass von Henry Crabb Robinson in London,” 
pp. 375-390. [The article reprints and comments upon German Mss found 
among the Henry Crabb Robinson papers.} (In German) 


2811. Zimmermann, Hans-Joachim. “. . . as Brault jindan in” pp. 
396-398. ‘The enigmatical Brault in Fenton’s letter to Brolo}me (May 
1724, about the translation of Pope's Odyssey) is identified ‘as Charles 
Perrault; who attacked Homer in “Le siècle de Louis le Grand” (1687) 
and in Parallele des anciens et des modernes (1688). A French transla- 
tion of Statius by Saumaise, alluded to in “New Anecdotes About Alex- 
ander Pope,” N & Q, CCI (1958), 344, and in the Twickenham Edition, 
I, 348, is really the Greek text of the Erotika by Achilles Tatius, which 
Claudius Salmasius published with'.its Latin- translatión by Annibal 
Crucejus' in beyoces in 1640. (In German) f 


2812. ‘Riesner, Dieter. “Zur Textgeschichte von Hin Romanen,” pp. 
398-404. [The article reviews the research done on the text-of Hardy’ s 
novels.} It is high time that some light is thrown on the textual con- 
fusions that still prevail. (In German) 


, CXV /CC:1, 1963. 


2813. Pilch, Herbert. “Sprachtheoretische Grundlagen der raind 
Übersetzung. Ein Beitrag zur Diskussion um den Strukturalismus,” pp. 
13-35. Machine translation presupposes logical relations in language. 
It is possible to represent the phonematic and syntactical structure of a 
language in mathematical relations. For this procedure the terms of the 
old formalistic grammar can still be employed. Talking of “functional 
grammar” does not lead far, since nobody seems to know what ‘‘func- 
tional’ means. (In German) 
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2814, Riesner, Dieter. “Uber die Genese von Thomas Hardys The Return 
of the Native” (rev.-art., John Paterson, The Making of ‘The Return of 
the Native,’ Berkeley, 1960), pp. 53-59. Paterson’s omission of two 
editions of the novel leads him to misinterpretations. His proof for the 
existence of an “urnovel”? is insufficient. Incomplete knowledge of the 
texts and the textual problems is responsible for erroneously establishing 
Eustacia as a witch. Hardy’s revisions aim at greater accuracy, not at 
greater magnificence. Paterson’s analysis of stylistic revisions is somewhat 
haphazard. (In German) 


, CXV/CC:2, 1963. 


2815. Emrich, Wilhelm. “Das Problem der Wertung und Rangordnung 
literarischer Werke,” pp. 81-102. Neither a purely historical-individual- 
istic nor a purely normative-aesthetic evaluation of literary works of art 
arrives at generally acknowledged results. The problem of an absolute 
hierarchy in artistic evaluation can be solved by reverting to the concept 
of authenticity (Geschichtlichkeit). A work of art contains a “continuum 
of reflexion” which is inexhaustible. Aesthetic value includes ethic value. 
A work of art cannot be aesthetically satisfying and morally perverted at 
the same time without losing any claim of being committed to “the 
truth.” (In German) 


2816. Voitl, Herbert. “Die englische Personennamenkunde. Hin Forsch- 
ungsbericht (II. Teil),” pp. 108-118. [The second part of this review- 
article (for part one see Archiv, CXIV/CXCIX:3 [1962], 158-167) 
discusses the development of English personal names after the Norman 
conquest.} (In German, to be continued) 


2817. Viebrock, Helmut. “A Note on Coleridge and Memory: Coleridge 
‘a la recherche du mot perdue; ” pp. 118-119. In “Mind Distinguished 
from Consciousness” Coleridge describes the process of recollecting a 
forgotten word in a way comparable to a passage in Proust’s “La Petite 
Madeleine” (Du côté de chez Swann, I). The crux of the essay is the 
word “reach”; it is a verbal noun formed from “to reach,” an older form 
of “to retch.” The whole process of remembering, then, works by 
“suspension and sedation,” i.e., the suspension of volitional and rational 
endeavor sets free the decisive impulses. 


, CXV/CC:3, 1963. 


2818. Glinz, Hans. “Ziele und Arbeitsweisen der modernen Sprach- 
wissenschaft,” pp. 161-181. There are five different concepts and methods 
of linguistics: (1) philological and historical, (2) geographical and 
historical, (3) axiomatic, based on mathematics, (4) empirical and 
experimental, (5) sociological and anthropological. The first two proceed 
diachronically, the others synchronically. Concepts three and four are 
known as structuralism. The concepts are not mutually exclusive. The 
future seems to belong to “applied linguistics.” (In German) 
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2819. Liidtke, Helmut. “Zur Etymologie von engl. to dash (afrz. 
dachier) und to squash (afrz. escachier),” pp. 190-194. Skeat, OED, 
Weekley, Partridge, Funk & Wagnalls, Wyld, Webster, and Kurath-Kuhn 
are wrong on the etymology of to dash and to squash. They derive from 
Old French dachier and escachier respectively. (In German) 


2820. Schulte-Herbriiggen, Hubertus. “Das St. Thomas More Project der 
Yale University,” pp. 194-196. [The article describes the projected edition 
of More's works and reviews the volumes already published.} (In 
German) 


2821. Rosier, James L. “Contributions to OE Lexicography: Some 
Boethius Glosses,” pp. 197-198. [The article prints “some twenty-eight 
words” not in the dictionaries. The words come from a partly interlinear 
OE gloss to Book III of Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Ms 214, ff. 36°-53° and 68'V.} 


2822. Stemmler, Theo. “Zur Deutung der Eigennamen in den Koméd- 
ien Christopher Frys,” pp. 198-201. The names of characters and places 
in Fry’s comedies carry symbolic references. Examples singled out are 
Dynamene, Virilius, and Tegeus-Chromis in A Phoenix Too Frequent, 
Thomas Mendip, Jennet Jourdemayne, Tyson, and Cool Clary in The 
Ladys Not For Burning, and Perpetua, Duke of Altair, Reedbeck, and 
Dominic in Venus Observed. (In German) 


, CXV/CC: 4, 1963. 


2823. Sengle, Friedrich. “Aufgaben und Schwierigkeiten der heutigen 
Literaturgeschichtsschreibung. Ein Vortrag,” pp. 241-264. A literary 
history faces numerous problems. It may proceed chronologically but 
should recognize that two different isms may exist at one time. The 
integration of long interpretations of single works into comprehensive 
surveys is troublesome. A traditional or contemporary style is mostly at 
odds with an individual style. Literature and history are inseparable. A 
description of a literary period is liable to contain fictional elements. A 
series of interpretations does not necessarily result in a literary history. 
Finally, it is difficult to find a criterion for the combination of methods 
in the literary historian’s approach. (In German) 


2824. Elwert, W. Theodor. “Der IX. Internationale Kongress der 
Fédération Internationale des Langues et Littératures Modernes (FILLM) 
in New York (25.-31.8.1963),” pp. 284-287. {Elwert reports on the 
congress (general theme: “Literary History and Literary Criticism’) and 
summarizes some of the lectures given there.} (In German) 


, CX¥V/CC:5, 1963. 


2825. Robbins, Rossell Hope. “Wall Verses at Launceston Priory,” pp. 
338-343. The wall verses at Launceston Priory [preserved in Bodley Ms 
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315 (SC.2712), f. 268°, here reprinted} are moralizing proverbs, most 
of which occur elsewhere. [Respective sources are quoted.} Except for a 
Norman arch the Priory itself has disappeared. 


2826. Bolton, W. F. “Tatwine’s De Cruce Christi and The Dream of 
the Rood,” pp. 344-346. There are three important points of corre- 
spondence between the two poems: CC 1-5 parallels DR 80b-83a, 85b- 
89, and retrospectively 21b-23; CC 4 parallels DR 112-114 and retro- 
spectively 97b-102; and CC 6 parallels DR 117-118. The correspondences 
help to explain the OE poem, whose use of paradox and antithesis becomes 
clear when compared to Tatwine’s riddle. 


2827. Héltgen, Karl Josef. “Eine Emblemfolge in Donne’s “Holy Sonnet 
XIV,’” pp. 347-352. The first quatrain of Donne’s “Holy Sonnet XIV” 
contains a series of images that may be linked to ‘‘cardiomorphic”’ 
emblems in contemporary emblem books. (In German) 


2828. Steadman, John M. “Spirit and Muse: A Reconsideration of 
Milton’s Urania (P.L. I, 1-26),” pp. 353-357. The Muse of /. 6 and the 
a ae of J. 17 are “separate, though related, concepts.” The first 26 lines 
of P.L. contain two distinct invocations to two different powers. 
Obviously, Milton endeavored to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
humanism and piety. | 


, CXV/CC:6, 1963. 


2829. Voitl, Herbert. “Die englische Personennamenkunde. Ein Forsch- 
ungsbericht (III. Teil),” pp. 436-450. [This third and last instalment of 
a review-article (for part I see CXIV/CXCIX:4, 1962; for part H, 
CXV/CC:2, 1963) deals with English Christian names and surnames 
after the Middle Ages.} (In German) 


, CXVI/CCI:1, April 1964. 


2830, Ball, C. J. E. “Beowulf 987,” pp. 43-46. An emendation of 
Beowulf 987a, “e3l unheoru,” to “ezla heoru” (meaning “terrible sword’’) 
makes more sense grammatically as well as in the narrative context. 


2831. Adlard, John. “Blake and Rasselas,’ p. 47. If. Blake read Johno- 
son’s Rasselas he must have been irritated by Imlac’s description of the 
business of the poet in chapter ten. Throughout his work Blake is at 
pains to refute Imlac’s views. | 


—, CXVI/CCI:2, June 1964. 


2832. Rowland, Beryl. “Aspects of Chaucer’s-Use of. Animals,” pp. 110- 
114. Chaucer’s use of animals as metaphors for human behavior follows 
conventional stereotypes. His subtle descriptions and the organic linking 
with the narrative contexts, however, show him to explore relevancies 
beyond these conventions. 
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, CXVI/CCI:3, August 1964. 


2833. Hadusermann, H. W. “Hat Goethe ‘Shakespeares 64. Sonnett 
gekannt?” pp. 161-168. Goethe’s English poem “A Song Over ‘The 
Inconfidence Towards My Self” and Fausts second monologue offer 
some parallels, both in thought and structure, to Shakespeare’s Sonnet 64, 
especially to the couplet: This assumption rests purely on internal evidence 
since Goethe does not mention that he ever read the sonnets, nor is there 
any edition of them in Goethe’s library as far as we know it, (In German) 


2834. Meller, Horst. “William Empsons Arachne: Eine Interpretation,” 
pp. 185-190. Empson’s poem, “the credo of a skeptical agnostic,” ‘is 
strongly reminiscent of Donne. Both poets share an “ironically dissecting 
intellectualism with a background of disillusioned engagement, a combina= 
tion of ‘ingenious obscurity and the pointed style of exactly chiselled 
‘strong lines,” and a seemingly cynical delicadeza sacra in far-fetched 
symbols, drawn among others from the ‘new’ physics and the ‘new’ 
ethics.” (In German) 


—_—_——, CXVI/CCI:4, November 1964. . 


2835. Mueller, Martin. ‘The Theme and Imagery of Milton’s Last 
Sonnet,” pp. 267-271. The image of the veil in Milton’s Sonnet 23 
suggests both hope and despair. Both experiences, also significant in 
Paradise Lost, are inseparable and enhance each other. 


, CXVI/CCI:5, February 1965. 


2836. Hoffman, Gerhard. “Die Rolle des Ich-Erzahlers in .Faulkners 
Kurzgeschichten,” pp. 339-349. Faulkner's first-person narrator in. his 
short stories appears either as observer, as participant and interpreter; or, 
in the most subjective form, as a child. The main purpose of using the 
device is to reinforce the readet’s impression of the complexity of events 
and characters. (In German) tee 
2837: Taylor, Paul Beekman. ‘‘Snorri’s Analogue to Beowulf’s Funeral,” 
pp. 349-351. A parallel between Beowulf’s funeral and Snorri Sturlason’s 
account -of Odin’s funeral in the Yxglingasaga refers to the “instructions 
for funeral rites to include burial of precious goods and an interpretation 
of the omen of smoke rising from the funeral pyre.” 
E © | Å —K. P. Jochum 


ART BULLETIN, XLII:1, Spring 1960. 


2838. Upjohn, Everard M. “A Minor Poet Meets Hiram Powers,” pp. 
63-66. Elizabeth Clementine Kinney, the “puritanical hypochondriac and 
blue stocking,” lived in Florence across the street from Hiram Powers, 
whom she considered “one who-stands at the very head of American Art.” 
Her circle included the Powerses, the Brownings, the Trollopes, and two 
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brothers of Alfred Tennyson. Powers’s approval of one of her poems, 
“The Beggar-boy,” pleased her. 
——-W. Medley Lawbaugh 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY RECORD, VI:5, August 1960. 


2839. “Notes and News,” pp. 583-586. Father Stephen Dessain of the 
Oratory, Birmingham, writes that the attribution of a poem, “The 
Changed Mother,” to John Henry Newman by Sir Shane Leslie in his 
The Oxford Movement (1933) is incorrect. The poem is by Robert 
Ornsby. 


2840. Barber, Giles. “Poems, by Robert Southey, 1797,” pp. 620-624. 
Most bibliographical surveys of Robert Southey’s work assume Southey’s 
Poems, Bristol, 1797, started with the edition marked as second on the 
title page. However, examination of a first edition shows that the first 
and second are not alike, and that in preparation of the second edition 
Southey modified some poems and changed the arrangement of them to 
answer an accusation of disparateness. 


, VII:4, December 1964, 


2841. Fleeman, J. D. “Some of Dr. Johnson’s Preparatory Notes for His 
Dictionary,” pp. 205-210. A paper in the Library containing notes in 
Samuel Johnson’s handwriting shows that he used some material in John 
Wallis’s Grammatica linguae Anglicanae to prepare for his Grammar of 
the English Tongue, but that Wallis did not inspire Johnson’s Ms notes. 
These were made before he began to use Wallis’s work. Similarly, the 
Biblical references on this paper antedate the printing of those parts of 
the text of the Dictionary containing the verses cited. The paper is in a 
collection of autographs, once the property of William Upcott. 

—Melvin F. Orth 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: SUPPLEMENTS ON WRITERS AND 
THEIR WORK, No. 137, [1961]. 


2842. Wright, David. “Roy Campbell,” 44 pp. The first South African 
poet of real eminence, Campbell lived an active life while producing 
poems, volumes of prose, and translations. A violent satirist in his longer 
works, in his lyrics Campbell demonstrated his highest abilities; he 
created poems that celebrate nature and the transcendental romantic vision. 
This latter interest led him to translate the visionary poems of St. John 
of the Cross. [Selected bibliography. } 


, No. 138, [1961}. 


2843. Bloomfield, Paul. “Disraeli,” 39 pp. Before becoming politically 
active, Benjamin Disraeli wrote a series of novels that reflected his 
concerns as a young man—success, money, love—but that were also 
exercises leading to his invention of the political novel with Coningsby 
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(1844). After his return to power in 1852, he abandoned novel writing 
until his old age; his plots and his ideals were essentially unchanged in 
these late novels, but his knowledge of the world was wider. A “unique” 
novelist, Disraeli’s main flaw was that he always told us more than we 
wanted to know. [Selected bibliography. | 


, No. 139, {1961}. 


2844. Baldi, Sergio. “Sir Thomas Wyatt,’ 42 pp. Wyatt's life of 
courtly success contrasts with the dominant tone of pain and unhappiness 
in his poems. Although his early love poems probably refer to Anne 
Boleyn, his primary poetic theme on the pains of love should be recog- 
nized as a means of expressing an “innate melancholy temperament” 
rather than a reference to specific love affairs. Working in three traditions, 
the French ballade, the “pallette,” and Italian Petrarchanism, Wyatt used 
the techniques of these traditions to express his personal poetic vision; 
in their fusion of the traditional and the personal, his poems have finally 
gained recognition as the best lyrics of the time. [Selected bibliography. | 


, No. 140, [1961]. 


2845. Ure, Peter. “Shakespeare: The Problem Plays,” 59 pp. Although 
the analogy implied by assigning the name problem play to this group of 
plays by Shakespeare and to the modern plays of social study is not exact, 
it persists. All four plays are experiments, but A//’s W. seems an unsuc- 
cessful experiment leading to the achievement of Meas. Tim. is probably 
an experiment preparing for Lear; Troi., unique as a satirical tragedy, 
achieves success on its own rhetorical, argumentative grounds. [Selected 
bibliography. } 


, No. 141, [1961 }. 


2846. Butter, Peter. “Francis Thompson,” 38 pp. Although Thompson’s 
poems can be classified as about people, nature, poetry, or religion, all of 
his poems are essentially religious, an attempt to link his poetic inspiration 
with his mystical religion. Thompson’s much criticized diction is overly 
poetic for modern taste, but in much of his poetry he gains power with it. 
Thompson is a major poet, even though all his work contains flaws. 


{Selected bibliography. } 


, No. 142, [1962]. 


2847. Cohen, J. M. “English Translators and Translations,” 56 pp. Two 
great periods of translation exist in English literature: the first was the 
Elizabethan period, in which the greatest translations consisted of works 
of prose; the second was the period of the last 20 years, in which works 
representing every genre have been excellently translated. Both periods 
occurred because of an expanded reading public. Translations outside 
these periods have suffered because of limiting theories of the aims of 
translation. [A Reading List of translators and translations. } 
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, No. 143, [1962]. 


2848. Hunter, G. K. “Shakespeare: The Late Comedies,” 63 pp. Mach, 
A. Y. L., and Twel., composed within two years of each other, are alike 
in being “comedies of love,” in which the reconciliation comes with the 
characters’ gaining the power to live with their own absurdity. Dream 
is also a great comic drama, but it is of a different kind—‘a lyric diver- 
tissement, or a suite of dance.’ [Selected bibliography. } 


, No. 144, [1962]. 


2849. Bloomfield, Paul. “L. P. Hartley,” pp. 5-23. An able story teller 
and a fine observer, Hartley in his first novel, Simonetta Perkins, was 
competently amusing, but in his subsequent works he has been investi- 
gating human nature in modern society; “he is the transmitter of a civilised 
ethos.” [Selected bibliography. } 


2850. Bergonzi, Bernard. “Anthony Powell,” pp. 24-40. Although 
Powell was not taken seriously until The Music of Time series began, 
his early comic novel, Afternoon Men, remains his most brilliant book. 
The volumes of The Music of Time so far published show Powell able 
to invent a real world filled with complex characters. [Selected bibliog- 


raphy. | 
, No. 145, [1962]. 3. Be 


2851. Symons, Julian. “The Detective Story in Britain,’ 48 pp. The 
classic detective story—the form that dominated the period between two 
wars—used carefully defined conventions in which the writer supposedly 
ave the reader a chance at detection. These stories: always centered on 
“the Great Detective,” and they contained the implied theme-of perma- 
nence of order in society. After the Second World War, the conventions 
were smashed, “the Great Detective’ was dethroned, and the criminal 
novel, a form in which characterization rather than convention controls 
the plot, became supreme. Its implied-theme was that only. force can 
protect society. [Selected bibliography. }. 


| No. 146, [1962]. 


2852. Leech, Clifford. “Shakespeare: The Chronicles,” 47 pp. Distin- 
guishing between the chronicle plays—H. IV., H. VL, Wives, and H. 
VHI.—which are “open-textured,” and the history plays, such as Joba, 
R. Il, R. Ul, and H. V., with their-stress upon cause-effect action, allows 
us to see Shakespeare’s poetic mind making high drama out of the 
chronicle material with the established theme-of the warning against 
internal strife. A proof of. the freedom Shakespeare allowed -himself is 
the portrayal of Falstaff in a contemporary setting in Wives. [Selected 
bibliography. | 7 oe er. ge eg SR a a se 
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, No. 147, [1962]. 


2853. Sparrow, John, “Robert Bridges,’ 36 pp- Spending his life in 
search of the beautiful, Bridges was. careful to make this pursuit. worth- 
while by defining .beauty in terms-of goodness. Although modern 
readers react unfavorably to Bridges’s . poetic. diction and. his “objective 
emotions,” in his better works his techniques fuse to make these so-called 
weaknesses essential to the functioning of his art. [Selected bibliography. } 


, No. 148, [1962]. Tur 


2854. Armstrong, Isobel. “Arthur Hugh Clough,” 48 pp. Clough 
presents a paradox since he is neither the neurotic of. Atnold’s ‘“Thyrsis” 
nor the intellectual ahead of his time that some have claimed; rather he is 
a poet looking ahead in some of his. techniques and yet. looking back. to 
the 18th century in most of his ideas. He treated familiar details of life 
and was one of the few poets of his day who could use wit for serious 
purposes. Yet he remains a minor poet. [Selected bibliography. ] 


—___——., No..149, [1962]. | 


2855. Coxhead, Elizabeth. “J. M. Synge and Lady Gregory,” 35 pp. 
Although William Butler Yeats was the dynamic spirit behind the 
establishment of the Irish theater, he failed to become the great playwright 
of the movement, leaving that position to Synge and Lady Gregory. Both 
adapted the dialect and myths of Ireland to create effective stagé-plays, but 
Synge went beyond this to infuse in the local materials universal myths, 
transcending the limitations of his Irish settings. [Selected bibliography. ] 


-~ No. 150, [1962]. 


2856. Churchill, R. C. “The Powys Brothers,”. 40 pp. Much of the 
Powys’s work can be explained by their various reactions to their evan- 
gelical heritage: John Cowper.becoming a mystic philosopher who -rejects 
Christianity; T. F. becoming a pantheist “with an -heretical Christian 
accent”; and Llewelyn becoming a militant atheist. T. F. Powys produced 
the best literature in his allegorical stories and novels, but John Cowper 
Powys’s Autobiography is still an important work. Although Llewelyn 
remains a minor figure, his African stories-aré still fresh. [Selected 
bibliography. } . , 


, No. 151, [1962]. 


2857. Knights, L. C. “Shakespeare: The Histories,” 55 pp. R. II, Jobn, 
R. II, and H. V grew out of the genre of the political morality plays, but 
Shakespeare’s sense of the relationship between morals and power, the 
political consequence, makes ‘these plays as much a study of individuals as 
an expression of English theories on the necessity of order. “What gives 
Shakespeare’s early political plays their distinctive quality is the fact. that 
they are part of the same continuous, and continually deepening, explora- 
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tion of the nature of man that includes the great tragedies.” [Selected 
bibliography. } 


, No. 152, [1962]. 


2858. Eliot, T. S. “George Herbert,” 36 pp. Through the carefully 
controlled structure of The Temple, Herbert gained the status of a major 
poet, a poet who must be studied not only for his techniques but for his 
content, a sensitive individual grappling with the problem of salvation. 
Although powerfully influenced by the works of John Donne, Herbert's 
poems exhibit “the dominance of sensibility over intellect,” in contrast to 
the elders “dominance of intellect over sensibility,” a difference that has 
an analogy in their preaching styles. [Selected bibliography. ] 


, No. 153, [1962]. 


2859. Brooke, Jocelyn. “Ronald Firbank and John Betjeman,” 46 pp. 
Firbank and Betjeman have in common their use of comic techniques for 
serious purposes and their aestheticism. Firbank, a minor writer, under- 
stood his limitations and always attained his aims, a simultaneous evocation 
of and poking fun at the kind of culture he admired. Betjeman is an 
uneven poet, but beneath his humor lies an ability to recreate the feelings 
of youth and to express a religious reverence for certain facets of the 
world. [Selected bibliography. } 

— William T. Lenehan 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: A GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION, No. 
292, December 1964. 


2860. Cave, Roderick. “The Work of the Private Press,” pp. 857-861. 
{A listing of the most productive of the private presses in England with 
brief analytical comments on the value of their productions. ] 


, No. 298, June 1965. 


2861. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. “English Fiction: 1964,” pp. 383-388. -In 
contrast to the past, British authors are no longer writing “as apostles. or 
disciples of a literary creed’’; rather both old and young are pursuing their 
individual visions. Few outstanding novels were published in 1964, but 
there was “a remarkable harvest” of short stories. 

—William T. Lenehan 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 22, Autumn 1964, 


2862. Francis, Wynne. “A Critic of Life: Louis Dudek as a Man of 
Letters,” pp. 5-23. As poet, publicist, and critic Dudek has “won for 
himself . . . a secure place in the history of modern Canadian literature.” 
He helped produce First Statement, the famous Montreal little magazine. 
He started his career as college teacher in New York and has continued 
it in Canada, gaining recognition meanwhile for his publishing enter- 
prises, critical articles, lectures, and poetry readings. He founded CIV /n 
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and Delta (literary magazines), and the McGill Poetry Series and has 
published three books of poetry. Like Arnold he believes in the moral 
function of poetry as a “criticism of life.” Further, poetry is “his way of 
relating to and evaluating existence.” i 


2863. Dudek, Louis. “Groundhog Among the Stars: The Poetry of 
Raymond Souster,” pp. 34-49. Souster shows people in “their intimate 
real moments of despair, love, and pleasure.” Of these it is despair that 
is the “ground-tone of his canvas of life,’ with its “sense of loss and 
deprivation, the erosion of time, the cruel impersonality and brutality of 
the city.” Souster’s city people are “truly observed, not faceless demo- 
cratic symbols as for example in Carl Sandburg.” However, Souster 
“repeatedly discovers poetic ecstasy at the end of renunciation and 
suffering.” 

—John Patton 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, CLX:3, July-September 1959. 


2864, Pollard, Arthur. “Five Poets on Religion: 1. Dryden, Pope and 
Young,” pp. 352-362. “The nature of the religious response” in the 18th 
century is illuminated in the works of certain poets. John Dryden, who 
failed in his search for intellectual conviction, turned to Roman Catholi- 
cism, which demanded unquestioning consent. Neither reason nor 
external authority helped Alexander Pope, who discovered his own faith 
through the imagination. Edward Young stands as a transitional figure, 
relying on old standards of rational faith, but also exhibiting an intimate 
sense of God and an awareness of redemption. (To be continued) 


, CLX:4, October-December 1959. 


2865. Selwyn, E. G. “Jane Austen’s Clergymen,” pp. 424-435. During 
Jane Austen’s lifetime, clergymen—-who were not required to have 
previous theological training—often abused church rules. Miss Austen 
knew many of the leading clergymen of her time; and her novels, filled 
with clergymen, “show that the results of breaking the church's rules... 
were unfortunately widespread.” 


2866. Pollard, Arthur. “Five Poets on Religion: 2. Cowper and Blake,” 
pp. 436-445. An evangelical who interpreted the Bible literally, William 
Cowper, like Edward Young, saw a close relationship between man and 
God as more of a possibility than did Alexander Pope. Finding the God 
of established religion too restrictive, too negative, Blake created his own 
system. 


, CLXI:1, January-March 1960. 


2867. Champneys, Michael. “The Christian Concept of Beauty,” pp. 4- 
13. Poets who “illuminate childhood” (eg., William Wordsworth, 
Robert Bridges) preserve experiences that have become dim memories in 
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man. The poet, “whose approach is concrete and positive,” sees truth 
symbolically revealed through beauty. In the child, this revelation requires 
no effort of response. The child, in retrospect, seems to possess the truths 
that man spends his life pursuing. 


, CLXII:2, April-June 1962. 


2868. Welsby, Paul A. “Anthony Trollope and the Church of England,” 
pp. 210-220. Trollope’s portrayal of the Church of England of his day 
is quite accurate. His wrath was aroused by “‘sinecures for idle dignitaries,” 
hypocrisy among country parsons, disparity of clerical incomes, and 
churchmen who regarded their office merely as a profession. He was 
unhappy that clergymen were no longer gentlemen, and he found the 
Evangelical tradition distasteful. Though he had no patience with 
theology, Trollope believed in God and the observance of a moral code. 

-—James P. McIntyre 


DRAMA SURVEY, III:4, Fall 1964. 


2869. Ganz, Arthur. “Arthur Miller: After the Silence,” pp. 520-530. 
Miller's After the Fall is an “elaborate autobiographical meditation” 
that is hurt by loose structure and the lack of a sense of urgency. All of 
Miller’s earlier plays were concerned with innocence; this is the-first to 
be concerned with guilt, universal guilt, the guilt “that one -discovers 
not in deeds but in the ultimate depths of the self.” 


2870. Joseph, Bertram L. ‘Character and Plot” [Part 2 of a study 
entitled ‘Towards Standards of Criticism for Elizabethan Drama.” For 
Part 1, “Scenes Invented Merely to Be Spoken,” See 1:1}, pp. 541-554. 
Elizabethan drama is not naturalistic drama, for the latter conceives of 
drama as a medium “used to create consistent illusion.” The characters 
in Elizabethan drama do two things simultaneously: express their inner 
lives and “communicate much which the author has imagined but not as 
part of that inner life.” The naturalists demand of Elizabethan plot, too, 
a E kind of logic from that which Elizabethan drama actually has 
to offer. 


, IV:1, Spring 1965. - 


2871. Spanos, William V. “T. S. Eliots The Family Reunion: The 
Strategy of Sacramental Transfiguration,” pp. 3-27. Eliot uses contemp- 
orary subject matter in his later plays to-sacramenñtalize history, to re-order 
“it into a significant pattern without denying its identity.” The validity 
of the past rests in its symbolic relevance to the present. And present, 
everyday events are transfigured. In The Family Reunion Eliot pursues 
“the implications of a sacrarnental poetic, which reconciles poetry and 
everyday reality.” The play translates naturalistic subject matter and 
form into the Christian scheme where the psychological process becomes a 
“modern image of the-archetypal Christian action of Atonement and 
Redemption.” 
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2872. King, Bruce. “Dryden’s Marriage ala Mode,” pp. 28-37. Marriage 
a la Mode focuses on the society of Dryden’s day and “‘satirizes its 
intellectual. assumptions.” But the -play’s brilliance, its-source of imagery 
derive from a hidden metaphor: “The main plot is based upon an 
extended comparison between fashionable Restoration society and Thomas 
Hobbes’. theory that man in his natural state is permanently at war to 
conquer the property of others.” 3 


2873. Gorelik, Mordecai. “Legacy of the New Deal Drama” (rev.-art., 
Morgan Y. Himelstein, Drama Was a Weapon; Gerald Rabkin, Drama 
and Commitment), pp. 38-43. Himelstein’s book is a “cops-and-robbers 
melodrama” about an alleged communist conspiracy to take over the 
drama. Rabkin’s study is a “cool evaluation” of the drama of the 30’s; 
it has insight and depth. The drama then was a forum for political and 
social issues. The dramatists to whom the national crisis gave a sense of 
responsibility, were committed, as today’s playwrights are not. It “remains 
to be seen whether the dramatic experience of the Thirties has left a 
viable tradition behind it.” l 

l —Julian Mates 


EDDA, LXIV:1, 1964. 


2874. Seyersted; Per E. “Björnsons ukjente vennskap og brevveksling 
med Hjalmer Hjorth Boyesen,” pp. 18-48. Boyesen, Norse-American 
novelist, friend of W. D. Howells, and Turgenev’s correspondent, has had 
the misfortune to be recognized neither in America, nor in Norway. 
Boyesen’s unhappy love for his native country is reflected in his friendship 
with Bjdrnstjerne Björnson. When Boyesen failed to fulfill his early 
literary promise, and as he gradually lost literary command over Norwe- 
gian, Bjdrnson’s friendship cooled. “Björnson made it painfully plain to 
Boyesen what he had lost by leaving Norway.” (In Norwegian) * 

l —-Otto Reinert 


pat 2 TVs. 1063: 


2875. Roll-Hansen, Diderik. “W. B. Yeats som dramatiker,” pp. 153- 
164. Yeats thought Ibsen's dialogue trivial, his discussion of problems 
superficial, and his grasp of the past in historical plays. lacking in 
integration. In The Countess Cathleen and The Land of Hearts Desire 
Yeats tries to convey a vision which is not fragmentary. Meter gives his 
dialogue overtones denied to naturalistic drama; elements from myth and 
folklore give significance to the feeble action; and the highly stylized 
acting suggests some universal importance of the characters. The use of 
masks and a general influence from the Japanese NO drama, as well as 
the sardonic Irish blend of tragedy and farce, make Yeats’s later plays his 
most emphatic protest against the naturalistic theater. (In Norwegian) 
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, LXV:4, 1965, 


2876. Seyersted, Per E. “Dengang H. H. Boyesen gurerte Kiellands 
Amerikafeber,” pp. 208-223. Novelists Alexander Kielland and H. H. 
Boyesen were student friends in Christiania in the 1860's. Their later 
correspondence [six Kielland letters are here printed] shows that Boyesen, 
an emigrant to America, worked hard to make a name for his friend 
there, and that Kielland tried to find a Scandinavian publisher for 
Boyesen’s Falconberg. When Kielland thought of emigrating Boyesen 
discouraged him. The two had a mutual dislike of clericalism and 
reactionary forces. One letter reveals Kielland’s attitude to French 
naturalists. (In Norwegian) 

—B. J. Tysdahl 


ELH: JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY, XXVI:2, 
June 1959. 


2877. Peet, Donald. “The Rhetoric of Tamburlaine,’ pp. 137-155. In 
the two plays of Tamburlaine the Great Christopher Marlowe achieved 
his first stage success by adhering closely to the Elizabethan rules of formal 
thetoric, in particular those of distributio (dividing of a subject into 
detailed parts) and of byperbole. The effect of such devices is to produce 
“amplification,” or adding impressiveness to a subject, thus achieving 
Marlowe's chief aim of arousing continual astonishment at his awe- 
inspiring central character. 


2878. Sonn, Carl Robinson. “Spenser's Imagery,” pp. 156-170. The 
contention of Rudolf Gottfried that nine-tenths of Edmund Spenser's 
imagery is addressed to the ear rather than the eye, mistakes stylization for 
incompleteness. The charge that Spenser’s visual images are incomplete 
overlooks the fact that his art operates on nature in order to reveal 
something beyond nature. In The Faerie Queene, for example, Una’s face 
is described as bright, but the terms of that description lead the reader 
to see additionally her quality of heavenly grace: “the suffusion of light 
merges almost immediately with the character of Una.” 


2879. Heninger, S. K, Jr. “The Orgoglio Episode in The Faerie 
Queene,” pp. 171-187. The Red Crosse Knight’s capture by Orgoglio, the 
turning point of Book I, demonstrates Spenser’s skill in uniting in a single 
character many allegorical meanings. Orgoglio, earthquake personified, 
represents God’s warning to the sinning Knight; the Giant’s imprisoning 
of the Knight recalls St. John’s revelation of the Judgment Day, at which 
the Angel of God (Arthur) rescues Red Crosse from eternal damnation. 
The name Orgoglio (Ital. pride) suggests another allegorical relation to 
Revelations, in which the Antichrist represents Catholic rulers, the impris- 
oning of Red Crosse Mary’s marriage to Philip, and Arthur's victory over 
Orgoglio the subduing of Catholicism. The Giant suggests as well the 
rebelling Titans and Biblical giants, and Typhon, offspring of Earth and 
Tartarus and generator of earthquakes and tempests. 
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2880. Stevenson, David L. “The Role of James I in Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure,” pp. 188-208. In Meas. “the political element bears 
the conscious and unmistakable imprint of the predilections of James I 
himself as Shakespeare and his London audience were aware of them in 
the first flush of the post-Elizabethan era.” As a principal member of 
the King’s players Shakespeare wished to strengthen the King’s attachment 
to the company by sketching in Duke Vincentio a character reflecting the 
King’s dislike of crowds and based upon ideas in James’s book on state- 
craft, Bastlicon Doron. 


2881. Starkman, M. K. “The Militant Miltonist; or, the Retreat from 
Humanism,” pp. 209-228. Critics in the past 15 years have insisted on 
reading John Milton to support their own political, social, or religious 
orthodoxy. Especially militant have been the Christian humanists— 
exemplified by C. S. Lewis—who answer any objection to Paradise Lost 
on the ground that Christianity determined it, and the New Critics, who 
distort Milton by ignoring all but his art. 


2882. Coley, William B. “The Background of Fielding’s Laughter,” pp. 
229-252. Recent Fielding studies do a disservice by concealing the satirist 
so as better to reveal the moralist. Fielding’s characteristic mode was a 
synthesis of gravity and levity, a witty seriousness owing in some measure 
to the works of Robert South, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Jonathan. 
Swift. In all three Fielding found “the Augustan habit of posing its 
standards in terms of a conjunction of opposites.” 


2883. Perkins, David. “Hardy and the Poetry of Isolation,” pp. 253-270. 
Like William Wordsworth, whom he knew well, Thomas Hardy felt 
himself isolated from the life of his fellows; not, however, because he 
possessed the unique sources of inspiration and insight of the earlier poet, 
but because he neither possessed them nor could retreat into the “shuffling 
unawareness’ that permitted most people to ignore human suffering. 
Hardy sees men as isolated from an unconscious or indifferent God by 
their capacity to suffer and to protest that suffering; if there are sources of 
visionary imagination to relieve suffering, they are not available to him. 


2884. Jarrell, Mackie L. “Swiftiana in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 271-294, 
Finnegans Wake reveals numerous and undeniable allusions to Jonathan 
Swift, his friends, and his work, drawn primarily from Oscar Wilde’s 
The Closing Years of Dean Swifts Life. Much in the novel presents the 
Dean as a stock figure of comedy, “a sour, peevish, vitriolic, and mad 
misanthrope,” one readily connected to the theme of the novel (the fall 
of Finnegan and of Man) and to the controlling ideas of our century— 
“a ee packet of relativism, cultural anthropological myth, Freud, 
Krafft-Ebing, nationalism and the global ‘troubles,’ and the quest for 

religious dogma.” 
ge ae —Arthur R. Huseboe 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, IT:1, September 1964. 


2885. Curry, Jane L. “Waking the Well,’ pp. 1-4. The maid in 
“Maiden of the Moor” (Ms Rawlinson D.913) is not keeping a wake 
by the well; she would not be alone if she were. She is simply “waking” 
or stirring up the water when she is surprised by “a croke.” 


2886. Bühler, Curt F. “A Middle-English Stanza on “The Commonwealth 
and the Need for Wisdom, ” pp. 4-5. An eight-line stanza “On the 
Evils of Prosperity,” No. 2820, Index of Middle English Verse, is taken 
from John Walton’s translation of Boethius’s De Consolatione Philos- 
ophiae. 


2887. Fleming, John. “Chaucer's Clerk and John of Salisbury,” pp. 5-6. 
Chaucer’s “gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche” echoes a passage in 
the Policraticus of John of Salisbury. 


2888, Rowland, Beryl. “Chaucer's ‘Bukke and Hare’ (Thop, VII, 756),” 
pp. 6-8. Sir Thopas seeks love rather than the chase if the triple meaning 
of “bukke and hare” is considered. st 


2889. Bevington, David M. “Misogonus and Laurentius Bartona,” pp. 
9-10. G. L. Kittredge’s supposition that one Laurence Johnson, Cam- 
bridge M. A., 1577, is the Laurentius Bariona (“Bar-Jona” or “son of 
Joho”) who wrote Misogonus is well supported by etymology. 


2890. Daniels, Edgar F. “Herbert's The Quip, Line 23: ‘Say, I am 
Thine,’ ” pp. 10-12. The direct quotation in the half line preserves the 
thematic unity of George Herbert’s poem. 


2891. Kranidas, Thomas. -“Satan’s First Disguise,” pp. 13-15. Satan's 
disguise as a cherub (Paradise Lost, UI, 634-644) is quite likely satirical; 
the insistence upon propriety or decency may be ridicule of Anglican 
divines. 


2892. Hopkins, Robert H. ‘The Issue of Anonymity and the Beginning 
of the Steele-Swift Controversy of 1713-14,” pp. 15-21. G. M. Trevelyan, 
in England Under Queen Anne (1934), asserts that Steele had “‘a rare 
courage” because he signed his political pamphlets. Actually, Steele 
used anonymity until. he became immune to prosecution as a member of 
parliament. . Steele’s signed Guardian No. 53 (May 12, 1713), initiating 
the quarrel against Swift, had ulterior motives—-namely, political 
opportunism. 


2893. Wilson, Stuart. “The First Dramatic Version of. Clarissa,” pp. 
21-25. Robert Porrett’s Clarissa; Or, The Fatal Seduction (1788), hitherto 
neglected by critics, is important as the first dramatic adaption of Richard- 
son’s novel and is a reflection of Gothic influence in late 18th-century 
drama. 
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2894. Peck, Louis F. “On the Date of Tales of. Wonder,’ pp. 25-27.. The 
date of Tales of Wonder by Matthew G. Lewis can now be established 
definitely as 1800. In a letter dated and postmarked December 12, 1800, 
John Wordsworth, brother of the poet, writes Mary Hutchinson that the 
book is “too expensive’ and “not worth carriage.” 


2895. Honan, Park. “Browning’s Testimony on His Essay on Shelley in 
‘Shepherd v. Francis,’ ” pp. 27-31: In the Daily Telegraph, June 16, 1879, 
Browning is quoted as declaring that he “at once pronounced” certain 
specious Shelley letters “to be forgeries” even though he wrote an intro- 

uctory essay for them for publisher Edwitd Moxon. Moxon withdrew 
the volume when the letters were clearly shown to be forgeries. 


2896. Jennings, C. Wade. “Diderot: A Suggested Source of the Jules- 
Phene Episode in Pippa Passes,” pp. 32-36. Diderot’s Jacques le Fatal- 
iste, recognized by Swinburne as a source for Browning's verse play, 
offers definite parallels in plot to the Jules-Phene episode. 


2897. Fussell, Edwin. “Poe's ‘Raven’; Or, How to Concoct a Popular 
Poem From Almost Nothing at AI,” pp. 36-39. “The Raven” was 
clearly suggested to Poe by a passage in The Duchess of Malfi (V. iii.) in 
which Antonio declares “the most poetical topic in the world” to be the 
death of a beautiful woman—his wife: “Oh Heaven,/Shall I never see 
her more? Echo: Never see ber more.” 


2898. Doubleday, Neal F. “Jack Easy and Billy Budd,” pp. 39-42. Mr. 
Midshipman Easy provides Melville with the phrase “rights of man”: 
Jack and his father are fond of using it. It also provides Melville with an 
episode, for Jack is punished by the captain through the enmity of a 
tyrannical minor officer much as Billy is through Claggart. However, 
what is comedy in Marryat becomes profound apprehension in Melville. 


2899. Kendle, Burton S. “D. H. Lawrence: The Man Who Misunder- 
stood Gulliver,” pp. 42-46. Lawrence, in his reading of Swift, mistakenly 
identifies Swift with Strephon and Gulliver. Actually, both Lawrence 
and Swift ridicule man’s recoiling from the human body. ) 


2900. Bassan, Maurice. “Benjy at the Monument,” pp. 46-50. Faulkner, 
in the courthouse circle, gives us again the symbol of the watch. Benjy, to 
whom past and present are the same, must move in a counter-clockwise 
movement—against time. The final sentence indicates that Benjy is facing 
to the right, with objects moving from left to right. 


2901. Halverson, John. “Christian Resonance in The Old Man and the 
Sea,” pp. 50-54. The action of Hemingway’s novel is probably set in 
Holy Week from Monday to Good Friday, with Santiago’s following the 
example of Christ to the Crucifixion. 
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2902. Dorris, George E. “Two Allusions in the Poetry of T. S. Eliot,” 
pp. 54-57. The beginning of the “Fragment of an Agon” in “Sweeney 
Agonistes” echoes a scene in James’s Ambassadors, and Part IH of The 
Waste Land has operatic allusions. 


, 11:2, December 1964. 


2903. Scott, Florence R. “A New Look at “The Complaint of Chaucer to 
His Empty Purse, ” pp. 81-87. Chaucer is reminding newly crowned 
Henry IV of the long, dutiful service of his family to the House of 
Lancaster. Henry’s prompt and generous response gratefully acknowledges 
the claim of a trusted family. 


2904. Cline, Ruth H. “St. Anne,” pp. 87-89. The reference to “sweete 
Seinte Anne” in the ‘‘Friar’s Tale” (H. 1613-14) calls attention to Queen 
Anne also. After Anne’s marriage to Richard II, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury instituted the feast of St. Anne in England. Moreover, in 
1386, King and Queen were admitted as brethren to Lincoln Cathedral, 
noted then for its new altar to St. Anne. 


2905. Elliott, John R., Jr. “Polydore Vergil and the Reputation of King 
John in the Sixteenth Century,” pp. 90-92. Shakespeare’s view of John 
as a usurper was widely held in the 16th century because of the influence 
of Polydore Vergil’s Anglica Historia (1534). 


2906. Yoklavich, John. “A Manuscript of Crashaw’s Poems from 
Loseley,” pp. 92-97. Loseley House, the home of Anne More, whom 
Donne secretly married, is noted for its Mss, particularly letters Donne 
wrote his father-in-law. Among them is a collection of 18 secular poems 
by Richard Crashaw. These derive from no known existing Ms source 
nor from the printed text of Steps to the Temple (1646), indicating that 
Crawshaw’s early poems were circulated widely before publication. 


2907. McCullen, J. T., Jr. “Fielding’s Beau Didapper,” pp. 98-100. 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa’s Three Books of Occult Philosophy, probably 
known to Fielding, describes the didapper as a kind of “watery fowl” 
“equivocally produced” in a class of creatures “Under the Power of the 
Moon.” Fielding’s character, one who pursues women but is “no man,” 
provides a contrast to other characters and especially his rival Joseph 
Andrews and thus serves as a device to heighten suspense in an otherwise 
conventional conclusion. 


2908. Knapp, Lewis M. “The Keys to Smollett’s Atom,” pp. 100-102. 
A newly found printed key pasted in a 1769 edition of Smollett’s political 
satire (as well as ‘any other early keys that may exist) is essential for any 
adequate understanding of the work. 
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2909. Bernhardt-Kabisch, Ernest. ‘“Wordsworth’s Expostulator: Taylor 
or Hazlitt?” pp. 102-105. In “Expostulation and Reply,” Wordsworth’s 
friend is a magisterial older man such as William Taylor. In the 
companion poem, “The Tables Turned,” the friend addressed is obviously 
younger—and could be Hazlitt. 


2910. Felperin, Howard. “Keats and Shakespeare: Two New Sources,” 
pp. 105-109. Shakespeare’s “The Phoenix and the Turtle” is a source for 
Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn’; and Richard Barnfield’s “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” ascribed to Shakespeare in Keats’s own edition, is a source for 
“Ode to a Nightingale.” 


2911. Vann, J. Donn. “An Unpublished Harriet Martineau Letter,” 
pp. 109-111. Miss Martineau’s keen interest in Haiti continued after 
her writing of The Hour and the Man (1841), a novel about Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. 


2912. Collins, Arthur Nethaway. “Meredith’s Ataxia: A Corrective 
Note,” pp. 111-115. Meredith suffered from ataxia—not from locomotor 
ataxia of which syphilis is the only cause. 


2913. Boewe, Charles. “Thoreau’s 1854 Lecture in Philadelphia,” pp. 
115-122. On November 21, 1854, Thoreau lectured on “The Wild” at 
Philadelphia’s Spring Garden Institute. Despite exhaustive search, no 
published review of the lecture has been found. 


2914. Jones, Buford. ‘‘Melville’s Buccaneers and Crébillon’s Sofa,” pp. 
122-126. In much of “Barrington Isle and the Buccaneers,” and in The 
Encantadas or Enchanted Islands (1854), Melville appears to quote from 
a particular source. Actually he alters his source to suggest igs esa 
cultivated leisure to become philosophers and poets. The image of the 
“indolent sofa,” suggested by Gray’s admiration for Le Sopha by the 
romancer Claude-Prosper-Jolyot de Crébillon, is found in Melville's 
letter of February 24, 1849, to Evert Duyckinck and in his famous letter 
of April 1851, to Hawthorne; it is not surprising, then, that he uses this 
image several years later in promoting the pleasant fiction of meditative 
pirates enjoying an idyllic life outside hypocritical Christian society. 


2915. Lyons, John O. “James Joyce and Chaucer's Prioress,” pp. 127- 
132. Chaucer’s “Prioress’s Tale” is probably a source for Joyce’s “Araby”: 
while the little boy in Chaucer gains courage by singing a song to the 
Virgin, Joyce’s boy sustains himself by his innocent love for the sister 
of a friend. Music and religion permeate both stories, and in each 
youthful idealism is destroyed. Differences in details are complementary. 

—QO. W. Frost 
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2916. Mooij, J. J. A. “Over dé Methodologie van het Interpret 
Literaire Werken,” pp. 143-164. Aesthetic interpretation of 
works of art can be considéred too subjective to be:truly schol 
scientific. It differs from philological interpretation, which « 
discriminate qualitatively. The feeling for art and the power o 
expression need not be a mere subjective disqualification. Science 
imagination, and literary interpretation requires hypotheses. Thes« 
eses are difficult to test because of the vagueness of literary conc 
the literary object can be established in debate. There is a ı 
objective value criteria, for a more neutral terminology for inte 
and for a literary theory to explain the motivation of value ju 
(In Dutch) ` noi - 


, IV:4, November 1963. 


2917. Drijkoningen, F. F. J. “Stilistiek en het Onderzoek dei 
estijlen,” pp. 207-214. Hatzfeld makes the study of period 
separate school of stylistics. Roman Jakobsen sees poetics as an 
part of linguistics. Period style is a cultural-historical concept 
defined in literary terms. Linguistic stylistics aims to recons' 
possibilities the author used in creating his effects. Literary stylis 
to find the reasons and purposes of the author’s use of those pos 
In‘spite of their different aims, these three studies are of use 
other. (In Dutch). ` si i pm tae, 

T is ke S ' —David V 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS, IV:2, Summer 1959. 


2918. Shen, Yao. “Representations of the Two ‘Affricates in | 
pp. 43-55. Of the two possible representations of the English 

/¢/ and /j/, either as unit phonemes or as sequences [/t8/ anc 
the former is the more preferable. In teaching English. to native 
of Thai, Tagalog, and Japanese, however, the latter representat 
practical value, as it helps the student to focus his attention sepa 
the single components and the‘articulatoty difficulties in their pr 


——, V:1, Spring 1961. 


2919.: Allen, Robert L. “The Classification of English Substitute 
pp. 7-20. Substitute words may function on the syntactic level | 
tion. of pronouns for nominal.phrases} or the morphological le 
stitution of “one,” “other” for nouns}. They may be. classified :; 
tọ the classes they replace, e.g., substitutes for the predicate of a | 
clause [‘‘do’’}, for adverbials of degree “that,” “so’’']. Substitui 
take the place of constructions:introduced by: homonymous. fon: 
words constitute a widespread type [ “this,” “both,” ‘‘neither’’’ 
is a small class of substitute words. whose. meaning depends nc 
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linguistic, but the situational context [“I,” “‘you,” “we” }. 
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2920. Harrell, Richard S.. “A Linguistic Anomaly,” pp. 37-38. ‘In the 
English of some parts of southern and southwestern regions of the United 
States 4 vowel contrast parallel to the opposition in sit:se¢ does not exist 
before nasals. In spite of this fact there is a vowel contrast in the pair 
lemme [let me} vs. gimme [give me}. The assumption that a phonemic 
contrast attested in a given set of morphemes will reappear in other envi- 
ronments is thus not tenable. (/t/ in /letmiy/ may have been dropped 
after pairs of the type pin:pen had become homophonic. To generalize 
on phonemic contrasts it may be necessary to set up a minimum number 
of morphemes embodying this type of contrast. i M 


, V:2, Summer 1961. 


2921. Pulgram, Ernst. “Allophoneme, Allomorph,” pp. 72-74. Lin- 
guists employ the suffix -eme to name distinctive classes. of recurrent 
sames. The term “allophone” should therefore be replaced by “allo- 
phoneme” wherever a subclass of variants is referred to. The term 
“allophone” should be reserved for single events of phonation. A similar 
case can be made for the term “allomorph.” 


, VI:1, Spring 1964. 


2922. Meyerstein, R. S. “Functional Parallelism in Descriptive and 
Applied Linguistics,” pp. 1-10. Linguistic units are traditionally conceived 
of as all-purpose universals. A greater consistency of description may, 
however, be achieved by referring more specifically to the objectives: of 
analysis, -be it foreign language teaching, mechanical translation, lexicog- 
raphy, or other. Two novel alternatives of analysis are: a single multi- 
functional description of data or several monofunctional descriptions, 
which do not presuppose unit-universals. 


2923.. Lees, R. B. “On the So-Called ‘Substitution in Frames’ Technique,” 
pp. 11-20. The technique of substitution in frames is not an effective 
procedure for defining grammatical categories: there is’no criterion for 
choosing the correct frames; furthermore, the decision whether the substi- 
tuted forms belong to the same category as the form they aré substituted 
for is finally left to the analyst. The procedure is therefore circular. 


2924, Warotamasikhadit, Udom. ‘“Phonotactics, Markov Chains, and 
Transformations,” pp. 21-23. Initial and’ final consonant clusters of 
English are represented in tree stftucture form. Some structures thus 
obtained have to undergo certain transformational changes in order to 
arrive at actual clusters. 
: —Ursula Oomen 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVIII:2, Summer 1964. 


2925. Eidson, John Olin. “The Letters of Thomas Holly Chivers,” pp. 
143-149, The letters of Chivers fit no pattern; they make it even harder 
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“to separate the poet of real stature from the strange and forbidding 
personality.” Addressed to a heterogeneous group of correspondents, they 
reveal a wide variety of characteristics: his deadly seriousness in debate; 
his tendency toward long, solemn, philosophical discourses; his violent 
reaction to criticism; his carelessness with grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling; his excessive self-dramatization; his tendency toward transcen- 
dentalism; and his frequently ridiculously flowery style of “fine writing.” 


2926. Talmadge, John E. “Corra Harris Goes to War,” pp. 150-156. 
Mrs. Harris, after the success of the serialized A Circuit Riders Wife in 
the Saturday Evening Post, became a writer prized by the Post editors, 
who in 1914 sent her to London as a war correspondent. From there 
and during a subsequent trip to France, she wrote three articles, all without 
distinction as war correspondence. Antagonistic to the English and fear- 
ful and suspicious of French officialdom, she could not refrain from 
editorializing. She “learned that popular fiction was her field.” 


2927. Samuels, Charles Thomas. “Usher’s Fall; Poe’s Rise,” pp. 208- 
216. After 100 years of critical commentary, Edgar Allan Poe's work still 
fails to produce anything resembling a critical consensus. His most 
frequently admired work, ‘The Fall of the House of Usher,” is praised 
for its “atmosphere,” but this atmosphere depends almost entirely upon 
melodramatic and ludicrous incident; it is praised as “a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a basic human fact,” but its symbolic meanings are contra- 
dictory and obscure. Poe is “the symbol of adolescent cruelty . . . and of 
adolescent irresponsibility. . . . He is the recoil from life and the 
embrace of destruction.” 


2928. McCallum, Nancy Minter. “Glasgow’s and Cabell’s Comedies of 
Virginia,” pp. 236-241. Ellen Glasgow and James Branch Cabell shared 
in their novels the subject matter of “the prolonged worship of chivalric 
tradition” during the late 19th and early 20th centuries in Virginia. Both 
avoided the abnormal or really unpleasant aspects of this decadence but 
centered instead upon its futility. But both go beyond the sense of 
futility: Miss Glasgow seeks to stir up a sleeping (not dead) giant (the 
South); Cabell basically “accepts the Southerner’s—and man’s—tendency 
toward romance in ideals and values.” 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


GREYFRIAR LECTURES, First Series, 1958. 


2929. Marion, Sister Thomas. “Matthew Arnold and the Critical Spirit,” 
pp. 16-26. “On Translating Homer” formulates a critical position to 
which Arnold was to adhere. Literature is inseparable from humanity and 
the cultural perfection of human life, so that criticism must recognize 
the reciprocal relationship between literature and life. The critic’s 
obligation is threefold: (1) “to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world”; (2) to maintain a mind open to fresh 
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knowledge; and (3) to communicate this fresh knowledge in all his 
judgments and estimates. 


, Second Series, 1959. 


2930. Francis, Sister Mary. “Henry James’ Theory of Literary Invention,” 
pp. 3-19. James’s Prefaces discuss the creation of his novels. Their 
“germination” is “almost always untraceable,” but the novelist has an 
uncommon eye to recognize and use the ideas that come to him unsolicited. 
At first the novels are characterized by a scantiness of detail; this detail 
becomes’ more complicated and appears to take on independent life. 
James’s interest is in the connections or relationships between the 
original subject and the later-added material, not in expressing his own 
inner self. Fitness, not novelty, is the principle of invention. 


2931. Ulanov, Barry. “Tradition and the Collective Talent,” pp. 21-30. 
The greatest achievements of the individualistic United States have been 
collective and anonymous, exhibiting a collectivism of the imagination. A 
democracy always has two kinds of culture, a private and a public, the 
one often incomprehensible and the other often repulsive. Both are 
necessary and valuable, but in America they lack the meditative element. 
The mass media are taking the blame for the failure of all democratic 
culture. There is a general contentment with surfaces in private as well 
as in public culture, a devotion to technique covering a soft and empty 
unreflectiveness, which may well persuade Americans that contemplation 
is somehow un-American. 


GREYFRIAR (formerly Greyfriar Lectures), 1960. 


2932. Hughes, Richard E. “Conceptual Form and Varieties of Religious 
Experience in the Poetry of George Herbert,” pp. 3-12. For Herbert 
himself, poetry was the edifying and persuasive recapitulation of con- 
secrated and abstracted experience. But the poems on the theme of the 
soul’s search for God reveal a shift in Herbert's conceptualism: during the 
search his outlook is abstractive, but at its conclusion it is immediate and 
physical. In “Redemption,” “Christmas,” “Easter,” and “The Pilgrimage” 
Herbert combines two kinds of religious experience and moves from a 
detached and intellectualized expression to an expression of simultaneous 
realities. 


2933. Riley, Sister Mary Geraldine. ‘‘The Verbal Ritual of James Joyce,” 
pp. 13-21. Joyce was greatly concerned with what he had to say, and so 
sought novel and forceful ways of saying it. He takes advantage of his 
reader and initiates him by means of a verbal ritual, which is both a 
tribute to his intelligence and a mental challenge. | 


2934, Wingate, Gifford W. “Murder in the Cathedral: A Step Toward 
Articulate Theatre,” pp. 22-35. Modern imagery, oblique, thick in tex- 
ture and highly compressed, is difficult both to assimilate orally and to 
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integrate when used.‘beyond the normal lyric length, yet T. S. Eliot’s 
solution is successful. In Murder in the Cathedral there are two levels 
of reality and two actions, the inner and spiritual and the outer and 
temporal, and both actions pursue their own course to the end. Imagery 
in the play conveys the otherwise inexpressible spiritual action, and is 
virtually confined to it. Never before had verse drama been constructed 
so tightly about the image. 


, 1961. 


2935. Speaight, Robert. “The Pattern of Shakespearean Comedy,” pp. 
3-15. From the beginning, Shakespeare seems to hold that comedy should 
be not an abstract but a kaleidoscope of life. His unique achievement is 
not so much the’ weaving of plots and the creation of characters, but the 
construction of a world. oa 


2936. Marion, Sister Thomas. “Eliots Criticism of Metaphysical 
Poetry,” pp. 17-23. “One might assess Mr. Eliot’s criticism of meta- 
physical poetry as, on the whole, ‘not very helpful,’ since it. does not 
really render the subject more intelligible.” W. Bradford Smith’s article 
(Sewanee Review, XLII, 1934) “comes to grips with the subject with a 
temerity which Eliot’s criticism, for all its analytical subtlety, lacks.” 


2937. Schaut, Quentin L. “Chaucer’s Pardoner and Indulgences,” pp. 
25-39.. The character of Chaucer’s Pardoner may seem impossible outside 
the poet's imagination, “but after examining the contemporary official 
documents we feel that nothing has been overdrawn:” Like the other 
pilgrims, the Pardoner is supreme of his kind, and into his composition 
have gone all the worst characteristics of the class, each" in its extreme 
manifestation. 7 i 


, 1962. 
2938. Tuohey, John J. “The Puritan Mayor’s ‘Plaine Stile,” pp. 3-10. 
“A careful comparison of the text of Of Plymouth Plantation with the 
established forms and techniques in English prose’style through 1640 will 
show that, (a) Bradford was thoroughly versed in all the elements of 
style; (b) the plain style was a distinct stylistic type, in use long before 
the advent of euphuism; and (c) not only the language of Bradford's 


history, but the form’ and scope aswell, were influenced by both earlier 
and contemporaneous ‘literary’ trends.” _ l 


GREYFRIAR: SIENA STUDIES IN LITERATURE (formerly Grey- 
friar), VI, 1963. l ee te 

2939. Rogers, David M. “Love and Honor in Marlowe's Dido, Queen 
of Carthage,” pp. 3-7. In the world of Dido, the fulfillment of love is 
incompatible with the pursuit of honor. In Marlowe's adaptation of 
Virgil, the men are committed to honor and the women to love, but this 
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simplified conflict is effectively dramatized in Aenéas's vacillation. At 
the end, those bound to each other by passion (Anna, Iarbas,. Dido) 
commit suicide; whereas Aeneas, bound by honor, survives to accomplish 
his geun, D 


2940. ‘Buckler, William E.- “A Dual Oat The. Victorian Search for 
Identity and Authority,” pp. 8-20. The urgent. search of Victorian 
literature for values “was of a peculiarly experiential kind . . . the experi- 
ence which it probed was deeply personal; and . . . the: search for self 
which is everywhere apparent is counterbalanced, and, complicated, by an 
equally vigorous flight fro’ self.” From “Armageddon” to “The Holy 
Grail’ Tennyson pursued the two essential questions’ of his age: Who 
am I? What can I believe? In. Memoriam, with Newman's Apologia, 
is focussed on the search for identity and authority . that gives Victorian 
literature its high seriousness and its AARDIGE EPELE bias. 


2941. Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta. “Butterfly on a Skull: Tragedy as 
Metamorphosis,” pp. 22-28. Tragedy is metamorphosis, life realized. 
Tragic metamorphoses can be endlessly classified—changes in self, real and 
apparent changes in others, in goals, in setting. Kafka’s The Metamor- 
phosis is a good non- -dramatic example. 


, VII, 1964. 


2942. O’Connor, Flannery. “The Role of .the Catholic Novelist, ”- pp. 
5-12. The Roman Catholic novelist has more problems than the ordinary 
writer of- fiction. He is not-the handmaid of the Church: he should be 
characterized by his kind of vision, not by his function. In the place of a 
facile realism, hè has to achieve significance from a felt balance inside 
himself. “If I were asked what we can actually demand of the Catholic 
novelist in these times, I should say—only the unexpected.” 


2943. Hughes, Richard.. “John Dryden’s Upon the Death of the Lord 
Hastings: Royalist Polemic,” pp. 13-19. Dryden’s earliest published 
poem is in a direct line with his later, greater works as a public ae 
primarily in symbolic terms, for the royalist pooR, 


2944. Slattery, Sister Mary Francis. “Probability in “Literature,” pp. 21- 
28. The literary inventing of characters and their conditions imposes 
internal norms of probability to which the. author must make us assent. 
If he fails, his fictional world must be judged by the habitual norms of 
experience. “In retrospect, or even perhaps simultaneously as we read, 
the degree of divergence between the norms of the literary work and our 
own, seen either after the illusion has faded or all the while delightedly 
recognized, tends to command our intérior applause.” 

—A. G. Newell 
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HORIZON, VI:4, Autumn 1964, 


2945. Harding, Walter. “The Camper in the Back Yard,” pp. 33-39. 
Henry David Thoreau went to Walden Pond primarily for solitude and 
communion with nature. Despite visitors and visiting, writing, surveying, 
and carpentry, Thoreau never lost sight of his original aims. 


2946. Nichols, Beverley. “Breakfast with Oscar,” pp. 46-47. Oscar Wilde 
once spent a night and an amusing morning at Beverley Nichols’s grand- 
mother’s home. 


2947. Carrington, C. E. “Rudyard Kipling: He Outlives the Empire,” 
pp. 60-66. A recurrent theme in Kipling’s work is that the individual 
is important no matter what his nation or race. Unfortunately the 20th 
century demands of simple human beings more than they can bear. 
Kipling saw our society heading for disaster. 


, VII:1, Winter 1965. 


2948. Pritchett, V. S. “Daniel Defoe,” pp. 40-49. To his educated 
contemporaries, Defoe seemed to be a cheap hack. But his originality 
lay in his being able to see through the eyes of the ordinary man and in 
presenting his view “in a style so plain that it was a transparency through 
which a survivor's life could be seen in detail.” 


, VII:2, Spring 1965. 


2949. Swanberg, W. A. “Dreiser Among the Slicks,” pp. 54-61. During 
the time that Theodore Dreiser worked for the Butterick Publishing 
Company, he was a successful Philistine. As the editor of three magazines 
for women, he was “one of the nation’s greatest whoremasters of letters.” 


2950. Elton, Lord. “A Day with Jude the Obscure,” pp. 62-64. In 1923 
at the age of 83 Thomas Hardy spent a day touring Oxford areas described 
in Jude the Obscure. 

—Russeli M. Goldfarb 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY, XLVI:4, January-March 1961. 


2951. Scott, John A. “On the Authenticity of Fanny Kemble’s Journal 
of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-39,” Pe 233-242. This 
work presents a picture of plantation life considered by contemporary 
reviewers as an “authentic account of slavery given from the actual head- 
quarters of a large plantation.” Its political impact may have prevented 
British aid to the Confederacy, and it not only went through a second 
printing but “excerpts were circulated in pamphlet form.” Because the 
author used the literary device of postdating an incident, “the charge 
that the Journal contains fiction cannot be substantiated.” 

—W. Medley Lawbaugh 
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[Journal of Negro History, XLIX:2, April 1964, abstracted in AES; 
VIII:7, September 1965] 


LANDFALL, XVIII:3, September 1964. 


2952. McEldowney, Dennis. “Alan Mulgan,” pp. 226-233. Although 
Mulgan wrote nearly 20 books, his reputation rests mostly on his articles, 
book reviews, and letters to the editor. 


2953. Wilson, Phillip. “James Courage: A Recollection,” pp. 234-235. 
Courage was a “writer of meticulous taste” who had “the highest concern 
for formal matters in his art.” Although he explored “aspects of private 
sensibility” in his short stories and novels, his “favorite miliex’’ was the 
New Zealand country homestead and “its tensions of family life.” 


2954, Copland, R. A. “The New Zealand Novels of James Courage,” 
pp. 235-249. Courage’s five New Zealand novels are “as honest and 
consistent a body of work” as New Zealand possesses, even though they 
make “little attempt to exploit the peculiar external reality of New 
: Zealand life.” Rather, Courage is concerned with “personality in its 
emotional crisis and with domestic relationships.” The novels “explore 
from many directions the problems of marital, family, and homosexual 
relationships.” At the same time they are “late frontier fiction” in that 
“there is still the conflict between heredity and environment.” 


, XVITI:4, December 1964. 


2955. Ranald, R. A. “William Faulkner’s South: Three Degrees of 
_ Myth,” pp. 329-337. In Faulkner’s work the South symbolizes “the con- 
dition of twentieth-century Western man” in the “‘post-Christian era.” 
Of the three “degrees” of myth (making reality desirable or intelligible 
or bearable) Faulkner never adopts the first but always either that which 
makes reality ‘ztelligible “in the face of its apparent irrationality” or that 
which makes it bearable “in the face of its evident horror.” These are 
“the object of his writing and the source of his greatness.” 


2956. Rhodes, H. Winston. “Christopher Brennan,” pp. 338-348. 
Before any evaluation of Brennan’s Poems 1913 can be made, the volume 
must be read as “a concerted poem in many parts,” an “elaborate but 
uneven composition with many major and minor movements, interludes, 
parallelisms, recurring images, and correspondences,’ with its central 
theme the “Eden-quest.” For all the book’s flaws and the poet’s imper- 
fections, Brennan must be regarded as “an Australian poet of real signifi- 
cance,” particularly because of his treatment of “the dream of Eden.” 


, XIX:1, March 1965. 


2957. Roddick, Alan. .““A.Reading of Denis Glover,” pp. 48-58. Glover's 
poems suggest that he sees three important functions for the poet in 
society—as “commentator, celebrant, and craftsman.” In fact, his great 
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concern with craftsmanship is “directly related to his view of the poet's 
importance as critic and celebrant,” thus reflecting the influence of Yeats 
on his themes and attitudes (including creation of a persona) and of 
Auden on his technique and style. He devotes his technical skill: to 
“seeking complete clarity in his verse.” F 


—John Patton 


LINGUISTICS, No. 6, June 1964. 


2958. Nist, John. “The Word-group Cadence: Basis of English Metrics,” 
pp. 73-82. Because of the accentual influence of Anglo-Saxon, the metrics 
of English poetry cannot be accurately described by the traditional classi- 
fication of scansion: ` 


ee Non 7, July 1964. 


2959. Makovskij, M..M. “Interaction of Areal Slang Variants and 
Their Correlation with Standard Language,” pp. 42-54. Varieties of 
English slang draw their vocabularies from areal variants, neologisms, 
dialects, and other languages. The grammar and the phonetics of slang 
often use inversions of standard colloquial speech. Changes in one 
regional slang are not usually reflected in other varieties or in the 
standard language. 


—, No. 9, November 1964, 


2960. Brekle, H. E. “Statistical Correlation Between Typographical Data 
and Spelling Variants in 16th- and 17th-Century. English Books,” pp. 
13-28. Early differences in the spelling of the same word are not phon- 
etically or phonemically significant, Printers merely took advantage of the 
flexibility of spelling to adjust to the fixed number of spaces in a line.. 
—Bernard Bernatovich 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, XXIV:1, 1962. 


2961. Bolton, W. F. “The ‘Miller’s Tale’: An Interpretation,” pp. 
83-94. Religious elements in the “Miller's Tale” are significant. The 
Absalom of the tale recalls the Absalom of the Old Testament, symbolizing 
“masculine beauty’ and “excess of pride.” Nicholas recalls both ‘St: 
Nicholas of Myra (the traditional patron of sailors) and the Nicolaites 
of the Apocalypse (traditionally regarded as fornicators and gluttons). 
The name Jobn means the “grace of God,” and the tale contains many 
allusions to grace in connection with John’s name. Chaucer is writing 
more than just a satire on the traditions of courtly love; the abundant 
religious and scriptural allusions suggest religious satire. 


2962. Bassan, Maurice. ‘Chaucer's ‘Cursed Monk,’ Constantinus Afri- 
canus,” pp. 127-140. Constantyn, as a medical authority, was known both 
to the Doctor of Physik and the Merchant. The traditional identifications 
contained in the standard editions and commentaries are unreliable. One 
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of the first great communicators of ancient and modern learning to 
Western Europe, Constantinus Africanus, was zot an obscure monk, and 
today is E as one of the founders of modern medicine and biology. 
A work called De Coitu is the probable basis for the Merchant’s denom- 
ination of Constantinus as a “cursed monk.” De Coit# is not an original 
work, and has been frequently criticized from the 12th century to the 
present for plagiarism, bad Latin, and downright bad translation. The 
epithet “cursed,” however, is probably applicable to the monk for his 
wicked prescription for such old dotards as January. 


2963. Margulies, Cecile Stoller. “The Marriages and Wealth of the Wife 
of Bath,” pp. 210-216. Although the rights of medieval women were 
quite limited, the Wife of Bath nevertheless shrewdly managed her affairs 
so as to gain for herself the greatest possible financial benefit. Much of 
what she says in her prologue relates directly to the medieval Jaws of 
marriage and to legal actions between husbands and wives. The “chirche 
dore” is not a mere figure of speech, for it was at the door in front of the 
church that marriage ceremonies actually took place. Testimony for this 
prevailing custom is found not only in literature, but also in both legal 
and ecclesiastical writing of the time. i | 


, XXV:1, 1963. 


2964. Moorman, Charles. “Lot and Pellinore: The Failure of Loyalty 
in Malory’s Morte Darthur,! pp. 83-92. Malory so constructs the Morte 
Darthur as to disengage from the mass of his source material three plot 
lines: the Lancelot-Guinevere affair, the quest of the Holy Grail, and the 
feud between the houses of King Lot and King Pellinore. Each of these 
conveys one of the causes of the collapse of the civilization of the Round 
Table: - the failure in love, the failure in religion, and the failure in 
loyalty. Chivalry in the Morte Darthur entails a new concept of patriotism 
and loyalty—loyalty not only to the family or even in the feudal manner 
to the person of Arthur, but to the Round Table itself, i.e., the whole 
order and state. The Lot-Pellinore feud harms the whole fabric of 
Round Table society. 


2965. Hall, Louis Brewer. “Chaucer and the Dido-and-Aeneas Story,” 
pp. 148-159. Among medieval redactors of the tale of Dido and Aeneas, 
Chaucer alone uses the legend as an exemplum, emphasizing details 
illustrating that, in matters of love, one should not make final judgments 
on outward appearances. The commentary added to The House of Fame 
emphasizes this lesson. po T i 


- 


2966. Beichner, Paul E. “Chaucer's Pardoner as Entertainer,” pp. 160- 
172. Just as. the Wife of Bath entertains-the Canterbury: pilgrims with an 
account..of what she knows. best (sovereignty in marriagé), so too :the 
Pardoner.tells about an aspect of his profession. in. which he is an expert 
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(fund-raising). In his tale, he gives a sample of his money-making 
sermons; and in his epilogue a burlesque demonstration of his technique. 


2967. Severs, J. Burke. ‘The Sources of The Book of the Duchess,” pp. 
355-362. Despite the many studies of parallel passages between Chaucer’s 
Book of the Duchess and the works of Machaut and Froissart, a fresh 
reading of French love poems reveals a number of significant additional 
parallels. It is also highly probable that Chaucer knew the anonymous 
Le Songe Vert and that it influenced him not only in the general conduct - 
of his poem, but also in the details of its development. 


2968. Rowland, Beryl. “Chaucer and the Unnatural History of Animals,” 
pp. 367-372. Chaucer shares the assumption of the “unnatural” histor- 
ians that the behavior of animals is inspired by human motives, and hence 
that animals are of significance mainly because of their resemblance to 
man: Chaucer’s allusions are usually brief, and the reference to an 
animal serves, in effect, as a miniature exemplum. 

—Joseph Reino 


MELBOURNE CRITICAL REVIEW, VII, 1964. 


2969. Buckley, Vincent. ‘‘Blake’s Originality,” pp. 3-21. Sentimentality 
and concern with Blake’s prose explanations of his “system” have 
misled such analysts as Kathleen Raine, Geoffrey Bateson, and Stanley 
Gardiner; thus the major (Experience) and minor (Innocence) achieve- 
ments have not been clearly distinguished. Certain poems (‘‘London,”’ 
“The Tiger,” “The Little Girl Lost and Found”) are great because 
they reveal Blake’s vision of the world’s interrelationships with concen- 
tration, paradox, dense texture, and fiercely dramatic structure. 


2970. Fraser, John. “Paradise Lost, Book IX: A Minority Opinion,” 
pp. 23-33. A proper appreciation of the merits of Book IV necessitates 
awareness of. certain crucial defects. Slackened attention, suspense, or 
surrender of disbelief are inadequate for reading even the temptation and 
fall scenes. Because two incompatible interpretations are each plausible, 
neither one satisfies the rational, judicious reader, who notices blurred or 
omitted aids to certainty: the opening seems disingenuous, the motives 
of Adam and Eve are ambiguous, certain speeches are not to be taken at 
face value, conflicting versions of a scene are presented, a character’s 
mind sometimes changes between the lines, a speaker's mind shifts in 
mid-flow, and Milton’s interjections are not always reliable. 


2971. Curtis, Penelope. “Pope the Good Augustan,” pp. 34-48. Pope’s 
ordering in poetry of his intense personal experience should not be 
confused with solemn Augustan philosophies of social decorum and 
order. The poetry shows more variety, fragmentation, and flexibility than 
the ideal Augustan stability. The Dunciad, the third ‘Moral Essay,” and 
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the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot” are among his best work, fusing exotic 
images, aloof judgments, social externals in tableaux, fantasy, stiletto 
attacks, and apologia. Although he used couplets, outrageous distortions, 
balanced tensions, and large antitheses, Pope’s interests were not merely 
schematic. 


2972. Goldberg, S. L. “Alexander Pope,” pp. 49-65. Pope’s weakest and 
imaginatively unconvincing poems are those in which he tries to be the 
official expresser of Augustan ideals. Philosophy strained against his 
sensibility, as in “Essay on Man” and “Moral Essay II.” The morality of 
balance lacks the vitality of extremes. At his greatest, Pope participated 
in the endless conflicts of an imperfect society and created art out of 
its material and confusions that surpasses the formulas of his own age. 


2973. Porteous, Alexander. “The Beast in the Park: Some Features of 
Jane Austen’s Work,” pp. 66-77. Mansfield Park’s dark tone and 
sophisticated structure illustrate Jane Austen’s view of the world as 
ultimately ruled by specifically religious ordinances, treated as social 
expressions, but more than ethical in essence. Reference to sex in her 
novels is reticent yet clearly and constantly present. Sanctions of duty, 
the sacramental nature of ordination or of marriage, and horror of 
deliberate delinquency are some of the themes and judgments passed. 


2974. Sanders, Wilbur. “Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, pp. 78-91. The 
Tragicall History of Doctor Faustus fascinates and dissatisfies its audience 
because Marlowe displays an ambiguous attitude toward the diabolic, even 
giving alternate accounts of the same event (e.g., Revels Plays edition, v, 
120-127; xix, 93-96 and 118-121). He exaggerates condemnation of 
the central character, demonstrating a profound tension of attraction- 
repulsion, as in the debates with Mephistophilis. Faustus’s motives for 
seeking the magical arts clearly show his moral weakness: they are not 
humanistic ambition but self-indulgent, grandiose hedonism, a passion for 
power, ostentation, and fame. The play is potentially a tragedy of split 
consciousness; it is also a dramatized moral battle for the soul of Faustus, 
but the verse in the central sections is morally neutral, prolix, and super- 
ficially fluent. Splendid passages are followed by rant, banality, and 
heavy homiletics. 


2975. Tomlinson, T. B. “Faulkner and American Sophistication,” pp. 
92-103. Contemporary reviewers of Faulkner and other novelists generally 
do not recognize the crippling naive sentimentality (coupled with exag- 
gerated violence) in his prose and that of others. The first half of Billy 
Budd demonstrates banal, shallow passages, a trend that with Faulkner 
becomes glib polysyllabic philosophizing. Sometimes he shifts quickly to 
crisp colloquialism, but the effect is quaint, not ironic. Frequently Faulk- 
ner effects no change in texture (dense abstractions) or distinction in tone 
(easy generalizations) between the idealistic, the embarrassingly innocent, 
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and the sordid sections. A great American novelist must interpenetrate 
adolescence and adulthood. 


2976. Grove, Robin. “Ralegh’s Courteous Art,’” pp. 104-113. Critics 
of Walter Ralegh’s poetry have undervalued its acute and delicate effects 
of defining, dramatizing, and judging the experiences and conventions 
from which it is written. Ralegh’s work may, nevertheless, suffer in com- 
parison to other qualities in Donne’s, Ben Jonson’s, or Samuel Daniel's 
poetry. | 


2977. Wilding, Michael. “Milton’s Critics: Another Ten Years,” pp. 
126-135. Critical articles and books appearing since 1951 that point out 
the merits of Paradise Lost still fail to answer the charges of deficiencies, 
confusions, and contradictions. The approach of William Empson 
(Milton's God) and Christopher Ricks (Muilton’s Grand Style) is 
mistaken because a closer reading shows that they have chosen untypical 
examples for generalization. . 

e —Carolann B. Purcell 


MERCURE DE FRANCE, CCCXLI:1169, January 1961. 


2978. Lawler, James R. “T. S. Eliot et Paul Valéry,” pp. 76-101. Eliot's 
writings show a life-long interest in the questions posed by Valéry’s 
aesthetic. He feels that. the life and complete works of Valéry must be 
studied as a totality to understand him and his position at the extreme 
limit of a tradition going back to Poe. Eliot and Valéry differ in their 
philosophies, but they both represent order and lucidity in the chaos of 
today—therefore Eliot uses Valéry as a mirror-image for self-analysis. 
(In French) l | 


, CCCXLIV:1181, January 1962. 


2979. Ashbery, John. Reverdy en Amérique,” pp. 109-112. Almost 
the only American poets to read French literature.are the academics, and 
even they are ignorant of Reverdy’s work. ‘But some significant modern 
writers are indebted to him, notably. Kenneth Rexroth and Daisy Aldan, 
who has translated his poems, and Frank O'Hara and Kenneth Kock, 
who have spoken of his liberating impact. (In French) 


(New Series), CCCXLVIII, May 1963. 


2980. Mercanton, Jacques. “Les heures de James Joyce,” pp. 89-117. 
Incidents and conversations recollected from an acquaintance with Joyce 
during his last years provide a faithful portrait of the man and his ideas. 
(In French, to be continued) i 


, CCCXLVIII, June 1963. 


2981. Mercanton, Jacgues. “Les heures de James Joyce,” pp. 284-315. 
[Article concluded from last issue.} (In French) 
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, CCCXLVII, July 1963. 


2982. Leyris, Pierre. “Chateau-Rackrent,” pp. 410-438. As a preface to 
a new French translation of part of Castle Rackrent, some significant 
aspects of Maria Edgeworth’s work are noted: the inspiration of her 
father, the real-life source for Thaddeus, and the harmonious pattern of 
the novel. (In French) | 


, CCCXLIX, August-September 1963. 


2983. “A Memorial Tribute to Sylvia Beach, 1887-1962,” pp. 9-169. 
[An analysis of her publishing career, made up of tributes and recollec- 
tions from her friends, includes pieces by T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, 
Jackson Mathews, Archibald MacLeish, Allen Tate, Malcolm Cowley, 
Justin O’Brien, and Leslie Katz.} 


, CCCL, January 1964. 


2984. Leyris, Pierre. “Pour Arthur Symons,” pp. 3-10. Symons’s Celtic 
background and wide knowledge of French and English literature join 
with his almost supernatural perception. and evocative felicity to make 
him a great portraitist and critic. (In’ French) | 


, CCCLI, June 1964, 


2985. Attal, Jean-Pierre. “L’Image ‘Metaphysique,’’”’ pp. 270-291. Meta- 
physical images may be thought of as emblematic or witty, but at best 
they become an equation of conflicting facts that need to be resolved. 
The.modern divorce between the material and the spiritual sides of man- 
kind is rejected by the metaphysical imaginations of John Bunyan and 
Poe. (In French) 


, CCCLI, September 1964. 


2986. White, Kenneth. “Le Monde Blanc,” pp. 71-91. The Scottish 
landscape and cultural background are shown, in a critical self-analysis, 
to be seminal in the poet’s work. [Some of his poems are printed as 
illustrations.}. (In French) a 

| —Richard Morton 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XVII:1, Winter 1963-64. 


2987. Kimmey, John L. “The Good Earth in Light in August,” pp. 
1-8. Light.in August has as its primary concern “man’s relationship with 
the natural world.” The characters Lucas Burch, Joanna Burden, and Joe 
Christmas are variously alienated from nature.’ Lena Grove and Byron 
Bunch have an instinctive, unselfconscious harmony with nature. High- 
tower epitomizes the attitudes toward the natural world of the other 
major characters. He hates and fears it, yet longs for communion with it. 
The employment of images of light and :séason emphasize:the dominance 
of the natural world and man’s response to it as the thematic heart of 
the novel. 
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2988. Klotz, Marvin. “The Triumph Over Time: Narrative Form in 
William Faulkner and William Styron,” pp. 9-20. Faulkner, especially in 
The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, Absalom! has employed the 
literary technique of “reflexive reference’’—“language in a reflexive 
mode so that the meaning of the whole eludes the reader until the 
boundary of ideas being expressed is completed by the explanations or 
the referents of earlier allusions.” Faulkner thus was able to emphasize 
a favorite and recurring theme—the presentness of the past. Styron’s 
favorite device for the triumph over chronology is the flashback, a device 
especially brilliantly employed in Lie Down in Darkness. 


2989. Inge, M. Thomas. “George Washington Harris and Southern 
Poetry and Music,” pp. 36-44. Harris rarely attempted poetry of any sort. 
However, one serious (albeit very brief) effort at poetry has come to 
light: “The Coat of Faded Gray,” published in the Nashville Daily 
Union and American in July 1866, is a pathetic account of a Confederate 
widow who has lost both husband and child. The poem, of a sentimental 
cast popular in Southern periodicals of the time, was set to music in 1866, 
probably without Harris’s consent or even knowledge. 


, XVII:2, Spring 1964. 


2990. Simpson, Lewis P. “The Humor of the Old Southwest,” pp. 63-66. 
[This article introduces four papers on Southwestern humor (abstracted 
below) presented at the American Studies Association of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi meeting in October 1963. } 


2991. Anderson, John Q. “Scholarship in Southwestern Humor—Past 
and Present,” pp. 67-86. Scholarly theorists have sought to explain 
Southwestern humor primarily by either the ‘environmental theory,” 
which began with the Southwestern humorists themselves, was notably 
developed by Frederick Jackson Turner in his theories of the frontier, 
and has had many adherents; or the “socio-political theory,” developed 
primarily in the 1930’s. The first holds that the Southwestern humor, 
specifically American and uniquely Southwestern, grew out of and 
reflected its frontier circumstances. The second posits that the humorists 
were class-conscious upper-class Whigs who scorned the lower classes. 
The environmental theory still seems tenable if broadened to admit the 
influence of literary and folk tradition; the socio-political theory seems 
untenable because of its questionable assumption that Southern society 
was severely stratified. 


2992. Betterworth, John K. “The Humor of the Old Southwest: 
Yesterday and Today,” pp. 87-94. The humor of the old Southwest was 
well humor: gamey, robust, muscular, firmly based in human nature. The 
stock-figure of that humor is the yokel, in his many guises, plus politicians, 
quack Jawyers, quack doctors. The Negro, as slave, was almost never a 
humorous figure. With emancipation, he became a person and almost 
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immediately the stock-in-trade of Southern humor. Today racial sensi- 
tivities have made him unfunny. 


2993. Havard, William C. “Mark Twain and the Political Ambivalence 
of Southwestern Humor,” pp. 95-106. Politics, “the definitive form 


reached by man in his efforts to realize social order,” is part of the | 


subject matter of Southwestern humor. Twain, starting as a frontier 
humorist revelling in the tall tale, moved on to more sophisticated and 


politically-oriented humor. The Gilded Age points out man’s corrupt- _ 


ibility and failure to abide by the ideals of civility. A Connecticut 
Yankee, with double-edged satire, suggests both a negation of the 
cultural and political heritage of medieval Europe and modern man’s 
inability to transcend his narrow materialistic ambition and lust for 
power. Huckleberry Finn, Twain’s “closest approximation to an affirm- 
ation about human potential for good,” suggests that man must go 
outside society to realize that potential. 


2994. Wheeler, Otis B. “Some Uses of Folk Humor by Faulkner,” pp. 
107-122. Faulkner’s early novels show little influence of frontier humor. 
Folk humor patterns begin to emerge in As I Lay Dying and Old Man. 
And in the Snopes chronicles many specific stories are indebted to folk 
humor. Faulkner uses his folk humor elements in four ways: (1) to 
comment on the human comedy, by ridiculing decadence and foolishness, 
(2) to set off by contrast frightening elements as in the careers of the 
Snopeses, (3) to produce the grotesque by treating material from the folk- 
humor tradition in a sophisticated style, and (4) to set going complex 
revetberations by telling the same story from both humorous and 
sophisticated points of view. ~ | 
—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLVI:2, September 
1959. 

2995. Budd, Louis J. “The Southward Currents Under Huck Finn’s 
Raft,” pp. 222-237. Much concerned about violence in the South, Mark 
Twain was also concerned with the South’s resistance to intellectual and 
material progress. 


, ALVII:4, March 1961. 


2996. Walker, Robert H. “The Poets Interpret the Western Frontier,” 
pp. 619-635. Generally optimistic concerning the West in the last 11 
years of the 19th century, poets responded favorably to its natural aspects 
and to growth of towns and to early settlers but were unsympathetic to 
Indians, and in mentioning farmers, spoke only of their failures. 


+, XLIX:1, June 1962. 
2997. Colwell, James L. “The Populist Image of Vernon Louis Parring- 


ton,” pp. 52-66. The neat image of Parrington as consistently progressing | 
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from rural boyhood through youthful Populism to mature liberal agrarian- 
ism is questionable. More information is needed, but Parrington’s son has 
closed his father’s papers to further study. | 


2998. Walker, Robert H. “The Poet and the Rise of the City,” pp. 85-99. 
Poetry of the Gilded Age presents the image of a new, urban America, 
but the profile of the city is not a benign one. Rather, the city is 
attacked for its unpleasant physical characteristics, its political and 
economic identity, promiscuity, secularism, noise, and enforced anonymity. 

—Harry J. Cargas 


NATION, CXCIX:5, September 7, 1964. 


2999, Rexroth, Kenneth. “Panelizing Dissent,” pp. 97-99. The. Asilo- 
mar, California, conference on the Negro Writer.in the United States 
was more a civil rights rally (an example of today’s institutionalized and 
subsidized dissent) than a literary conference. Gwendolyn Brook’s and 
LeRoi Jones’s poetry reading and Arna Bontemps’s talk on Jean Toomer 
and the Harlem Renaissance involved the audience in literary concerns. 


, CXCIX:7, September 21, 1964. 


3000. Algren, Nelson. “The Radical Innocent,’ pp. 142-143. Bruce 
Jay Friedman’s fiction is not limited to any special Jewishness. With 
satire, comedy, and savage farce, it focuses on people who live sordid 
lives. Friedman is an innocent, compulsive writer whose work does not 
depend on cleverness or intellectualism. 


, CXCIX:9, October 5, 1964. 


3001. Johnston, Denis. “Sean O’Casey,’-p. 198. O'Casey was a fortunate 
man in a number of ways. His vitality and his style are his greatest merits. 


, CXCIX:10, October 12, 1964. 


3002. Phelps, Donald. “The Land of Grace and Isolation,” pp. 225-227. 
William Eastlake’s novels of the New Mexico Navajo country have not 
received the popularity that they deserve. The author maintains a proper 
psychic distance from the landscape and the Indians. His art is threatened 
by a tendency toward glibness. © ` 


, CXCIX:16, November 23, 1964. 


3003. Rexroth, Kenneth. “Poet in a Fugitive Cause” (rev.-art., The 
Complete Poems of D. H. Lawrence, collected and edited by Vivian de 
Sola Pinto and F. Warren Roberts; Paintings of D. H. Lawrence, ed. 
Mervyn Levy), pp. 382-383. Lawrence attacked Victorian morality after 
it had become a dead issue; the incongruity of his sexual attitude corrupted 
him. But much about him is explained by his tuberculosis. Lawrence 
helped return poetry to “colloquial honesty and presentational immediacy.” 
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The moral question of Lawrence’s anti-humanism is too often dodged. 
His paintings are poor, even silly; and the book of his paintings though 
valuable to literary history, is embarrassing to good taste. 


, CXCIX:21, December 28, 1964. 


3004. McLuhan, Marshall. “Notes on Burroughs,” pp. 517-519. 
William Burroughs, in Naked Lunch and Nova Express, is not trying 
for artistic niceties. He is warning of man’s self-destruction by techno- 
logical extension. 

T. O. Mallory 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLVIII:3, August 1964. 


3005. Macdonald, Angus. “Absolon and St. Neot,” pp. 235-237. In 
Chaucer’s “Millers Tale’ Absolon after his rebuff goes to his friend 
Gervys the blacksmith, who teases him, adding: “By seinte Note, ye woot 
wel what I mene.” The legendary St. Neot is King Alfred’s eldest 
brother, who rebuked Alfred for his sins. The parallel with Absolon’s 
situation is evident. | 


3006. Prins, A. A. “ “The Wanderer’ (and “The Seafarer’),” pp. 237- 
251. The unity of these poems has never been proved conclusively. The 
Exeter Book is not reliable; it has glaring gaps and the contents of the 
second half are a jumble. It is based on an earlier miscellany; probably 
there are intervening copies. Several sources of error involving loss or 
misplacing of leaves may lead to wrong sequels. Such a wrong sequel is 
found in “The Wanderer.” At /. 57 it links up with /. 84 of “The Exile’s 
Prayer.” “The Seafarer’ ends at /. 64; the rest is extraneous material. 
The -allegorical interpretation of these two poems is untenable. “The 
Wanderer” is here presented in its suggested form. 


3007. Hussey, S. S. “How Many Herods in the Middle English Drama,” 
pp. 252-259. In the cycle plays some sort of conflation has taken place. 
The Killer of the Innocents, the. king before whom Christ was tried, and 
the man who beheaded James are not well distinguished. In such ver- 
nacular sources as the Cursor Mundi the three Herods are mostly kept 
apart; the medieval dramatist may have telescoped them into two or one 
to produce better drama. 

—J. Boswinkel 


| XLVIII:4, October 1964. 


3008. Moore, Arthur K.` “The Case for Poetic Obscurity,” pp. 322-340. 
Modernist poetry is unpopular because it is obscure, offers no consolations, 
nor affirms a comprehensible universe. These charges, however, can be 
met by citing “honourable precedents.” The abandoning of traditional 
rhetoric (which gave coherence) has coincided with the decay of classical 
education in schools and the loss of a common culture. “Polite society no 
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longer values polite learning.” Lacking a “respectable methodology” 
modern poetry is found unreliable and inapplicable in a scientific age. 
Skillful technical innovations (to compensate for the lack of rhetoric) 
can be obscure but are exciting, and frequently bear the stamp of an 
achieved expression of integrity. 

—David Wilkinson 


PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF CANADA, ser. iii, LI:sec. ti, June 1957. 


3009. Priestley, F. E. L. “Drama and the Social Historian,” pp. 23-29. 
Literature provides some of the missing links of history; the creative 
writer has insights the historian lacks. But drama does not give a com- 
plete and faithful reflection of the manners and tones of the period. 
Because of the author’s concealment, it is difficult to determine his 
personal attitudes. Looking at drama reveals the tastes of the original 
audience, but does not describe the tastes as such or those of the non- 
audiences. Minor 19th-century drama, like our mass media, emphasized 
lavish spectacle and melodrama. Drama is valuable to the social historian 
“who has acquired elsewhere a detailed understanding of the period and 
who can recognize it for what it is.” 


3010. Birney, Earle. “North American Drama Today: A Popular Art?” 
pp. 31-42. The tremendous costs of production mean a play must be 
popular enough to guarantee returns. This cost-factor necessitates an 
economy of “props” for serious drama and eliminates elaborate Victorian 
and Edwardian plays from the repertoire. The “provincial” theater is 
not free to be a showplace, for it serves as a springboard to Broadway 
production. American. authors have never fount a memorable language; 
they rely on props for “poetry.” TV plays cannot shake their mass media 
origins, nor does American drama ever escape “from the sentimentally 
dishonest treatment of the Great American Home and Family.” 


, ser. ui, LIV:sec. ii, June 1960. 


3011. Whalley, George. “Coleridge on the Prometheus of Aeschylus,” pp. 
13-24, The Promethean archetype enabled Coleridge to express his 
religious and theological beliefs, which here cannot be detached from the. 
critical commentary. The sublimity of the myth stemmed from its fusion 
of sensuous and philosophic elements. Coleridge was mainly interested in 
the tension between Prometheus, with his idea of his “Law as productive 
energy,” and Zeus, who was “the identity of God with the universe.” 
“The Prometheus is a sublime myth for example because it is at once a 
‘moment of self-exposition’ and the cognitive act that brings into the 
world a recognition of Being.” 


, ser. iv, I:sec. it, June 1963. 


3012. Priestley, F. E. L. “Control of Tone in Tennyson’s The Princess,” 
pp. 297-304. Tennyson’s form was influenced by his didactic purpose. 


oe een | 
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Multiple narration freed him from any recognized formal genre; he had 
to avoid an unequivocal tone at the beginning. Each time the theme is 
introduced it breaks the established mood and tone to keep the reader 
in momentary uncertainty. The humor is slight. Containing little of 
the comic, the first three sections move from lyric to a direct and simple 
“elevated” style; and the poem as a whole moves through a complex of 
dimensions but always toward an appointed terminus. 


, ser. iv, II:sec. ti, June 1964. 


3013. Whalley, George. “ “Late Autumn’s Amaranth’: Coleridge’s Late 
Poems,” pp. 159-179. The “Dejection” ode does not close Coleridge's 
poetic career, although few poems of the period 1807-1837 have survived. 
Some poems were withheld for various reasons from his collections. His 
pre-1807 poetry falls into four distinct modes; after this date his poetry 
tends to be personal, emblematic (with specific central images), “meta- 
physical,” and fragmentary. He developed as a poet in his “obliquity 
which could synthesize the inner life” and learned to “ ‘distance’ experi- 
ence,” methods that “Yeats, Eliot, Pound, and Joyce were to discover 
almost a hundred years later.” 


3014. Wiles, R. M. “Measure for Measure: Failure in the Study, Tri- 
umph on the Stage,” pp. 181-193. In Meas. Shakespeare was only inci- 
dentally “an expounder of ideas”; he presents problems, but it is not a 
“problem” play. Too often dismissed because it is not “nice” and con- 
tains obvious technical flaws, it is actually a most entertaining work. 
—M. E. Gray 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
LXXIV:2, October 1964. 


3015. Arndt, Karl J. R. “Charles Sealsfield, “The Greatest American 
Author, ” pp. 249-259. Called “the greatest American author” in 
Theodore Mundt’s continuation of Schlegel’s History of Literature, which 
came to the attention of American newspapers in 1844, Charles Sealsfield 
(1795-1864) was thought to be a hoax until his actual visit to New York 
in 1857. A master of American dialect, whose popular sketches of 
American back-country life are still read in Europe and whose linguistic 
authority is still acknowledged, Sealsfield’s Swiss grave marker reveals him 
to be Carl Postl, a Roman Catholic priest who hid his defection from the 
Church in 1824 by assuming an American name, American subjects and 
style, and a claimed American citizenship. 


3016. Welch, D’Alte A. “A Bibliography of American Children’s Books 
Printed Prior to 1821, H,” pp. 261-382. [A continuation of LXXIII:1, 
April 1963; LXXIII:2, October 1963; containing items numbered 
442-578. ] 

—Norman S. Grabo 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, L:3, October 1964. 


3017. Wright, Kenneth D. “Henry Fielding and the Theatres Act of 
1737,” pp. 252-258. The Theatres Act of 1737, commonly called the 
Licensing Act, provided that anyone having anything to do with the 
theater needed a license, that all drama was to be inspected and, if 
necessary, prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain. Fielding’s satires were of 
major importance in leading to the passage of the act—they provided 
“the impetus needed to start the machinery of government interference.” 


3018. Golden, James L. “James Boswell on Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres,” pp. 266-276. Though not an original thinker, Boswell was a 
“meticulous recorder” of human affairs and a thoughtful student. His 
comments about rhetoric and belles-lettres have relevance today; he defines 
good style, discusses the purpose of oratory, and reveals his attitude 
toward literary criticism, especially in the drama and in poetry and in 
historical writings. 


, L:4, December 1964. 


3019. Draper, Walter H. “George L. Fox’s Burlesque—Hamlet,” pp. 
378-384. George L. Fox, American comic actor, raised the level of low 
comedy in America to a position of respectability, a position it still enjoys. 
He worked primarily in pantomime and travesty, and his greatest success 
was in a burlesque of Ham., at the Olympic Theatre in New York in 
1870. His innovations were subtlety and is and the finesse, care, 
and artistry of production and performance. 


3020. Hawes, David S. ‘‘Artemus Ward Will Speak a Piece,” .pp. 421- 
431. Charles Farrar Browne invented ‘“Artemus Ward, Showman,” in 
1858. In 1861, in. the character of Ward, he began lecturing; his influ- 
ence was great, and “Mark Twain’s long triumphal career as lecturer and 
after-dinner speaker” not only showed Ward’s influence but carried the 
latter's style into the 20th century. 


eee February 1965. 


3021. Sloan, Thomas O. “The Persona as Rhetor: An Interpretation of 
Donne's Satyre HI,” pp. 14-27. The analysis of. Donne's poetry “needs 
the troubling which only -the rhetorical- dimension can provide.” Much 
of his poetry, e.g., Satyre III, is addressed toa real audience and is closer 
to oratory than to dialogue, monologue, or soliloquy. Satyre IH can be 
analyzed according to the seven parts of an oration: entrance, narration, 
proposition, division, confirmation, confutation, and conclusion; it can 
also be shown that Donne adopted the original arrangement. Donne's 
rhetoric helps to make clear his poetic structures. 


3022. Cannon, Garland. “Linguistics as a Science,” pp. 68-82. Linguis- 
tics may possibly now be called a science, at least regarding the theory 
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of generative grammar (the latter is testable and “reveals to linguist and 
nonlinguist alike the principles of operation of the deeper structures of 
their native language”). 


hind 


, LI:2, April 1965. : 


3023. Honan, William H. “TV and the ‘Bloody’ Classics,” pp. 145-151. 
Violence on television often is defended as a necessary ingredient of 
drama. Yet not a single murder takes place on stage in all Greek tragedy, 
and the drama of other times and places also seems to abhor violence. 
Modern drama contains little violence on stage. Shakespeare’s violence 
on stage usually occurs early in order to concentrate on the enormity of 
retribution. It may be that the dramatist’s basic function is “exciting the 
image-conjuring faculty of his audience. His art is not in describing or 
in showing an action; it is in “inducing a vision of an action in the mind 
of the audience.” | 7 
—Julian Mates 


RENASCENCE, XV:2, Winter 1963. 


3024. Kimbrough, Robert. “Discipline the Saving Grace: Winters’ 
Critical Position,” pp. 62-67. Yvor Winters’s critical position—in which 
reason is dominant, a poem a moral judgment on experience, and poetry 
the art of evaluating and shaping experience—goes too far in its insistence 
that the discipline of rational morality be absolute. This doctrine of the 
absolute lacks the charity which allows us to view man as he is and views 
him only as he ideally should be. 


3025. Greiner, Francis. ‘Hopkins’ “The Windhover’ Viewed as a Nature 
Poem,” pp. 68-75, 95. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “The Windhover’ is 
not a religious poem about Christ but a nature poem exulting in nature’s 
beauty,- beauty. that is at its best: when the thing considered acts. in its 
distinctive character. The line “To Christ our Lord,” added by Hopkins 
six years after the poem was written, is not pertinent -to the theme; 
rather it dedicates the connet to Christ, whom Hopkins thought his best 
literary critic and patron. i i 


3026. Murphy, John J. “Shadows on the Rock: Cather’s Medieval 
Refuge,” pp. 76-78. In Quebec, the setting for Shadows on the Rock, 
Willa Cather found what she longed for and could not find in America: 
an orderly world based on spiritual values.. 7 


3027. Douglass, James W. “James Joyce’s Exiles: A Portrait of the 
Artist,” pp. 82-87. If Richard Rowan, main character in. Joyces only 
drama, Exiles, is seen as Joyce (and he seems to be), then this play 
reveals, more than any other Joycean work, the ethic and character of the 
author. Rowan acts out. the ethic of perfect freedom, for himself and 
others, to. the point of not raising a hand to interfere with the seduction 
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of his mistress. Although Joyce did not have the integrity to this ethic 
that he gives Rowan, it seems that, by identifying himself with Rowan, he 
did desire it. 


3028. La Lande, Sister M. ‘Williams’ Pattern of Time in Descent into 
Heil,” pp. 88-95. In Charles Williams’s novel Descent into Hell, time 
is presented as the element by which man moves from becoming to ulti- 
mate being—damnation or salvation. The author creates time patterns 
for his characters in which time moves not merely chronologically, but 
progressively or regressively, and he also stops time so that decisions may 
be made in an eternal “now.” Time is always pointed toward its fruition 
in eternal timelessness. 


, XV:3, Spring 1963. 


3029. Babcock, Sister Mary David. “Cummings Typography: An 
Ideogrammic Style,” pp. 115-123. The Chinese pictogram reveals its 
meaning through image and sound and is able to catch the “all-at-once- 
ness” of live action. E. E. Cummings, concerned with capturing aliveness, 


= and restricted by the rigid English grammar, may have been consciously 


imitating this ideogrammic style in his typography. 


3030. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘The Effects of Eden in Joyce’s ‘Eveline,’ ” 
pp. 124-126. Critics have wrongly ignored or soft-pedalled the doctrine 
of Original Sin and its workings in the heroine of Joyce’s short story 
“Eveline.” But Joyce has clearly delineated Eveline’s (little Eve) spirit- 
ual sloth. She is not an innocent victim of circumstances but is, in patt, 
responsible for her plight. 


3031. Joselyn, Sister M. “Herbert and Muir: Pilgrims of Their Age,” 
pp. 127-132. A comparison of George Herbert’s and Edwin Mutr’s 


_ religious poetry reveals, beneath surface resemblances, the difference 
= between 17th-century and modern religious sensibility. Both poets seek 


God. Herbert finds Him and confirms His presence; Muir's search for 
the ultimate is open-ended, and often ends in a retreat. - 


3032. Campbell, Sister M. Mary Hugh. “The Silent Sonnet: Hopkins’ 
‘Shepherd's Brow,” pp. 133-142. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s sonnet 
“Shepherd’s Brow,” judged by Robert Bridges as “thrown off one day 
in a cynical mood” and relegated by him to an unimportant place in 
Hopkins’s work, is neither hastily done nor crassly cynical. It is a care- 
fully wrought piece that contains cynical reflections on man’s state but that 
resolves this cynicism in quiet humility at the end. It deserves to be 
included among the poet’s best work. 


3033. Johnson, Carol. “Against the Sublime,” pp. 143-144, 151. A 
poem is an intellectual thing, an act of the mind, and must be so judged. 
Today, poetry has been restored, by way of the metaphysical practice and 
classicism of the poets, to the mind. Nevertheless, many Catholic critics 
read and write about poetry “as if it were all written by Shelley.” 
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3034. ' Douglass, James W. “Miller's The Crucible: Which Witch Is 
Which,” pp. 145-151. In The Crucible, Arthur Miller is attacking 
witch-hunting and the reason for it, which he thinks is adherence to 
absolutes. Although he has stated that the play is essentially true to 
history, his portrayal of the court as unrelieved and relentless evil is not 
true to historic fact. Thus, with unconscious irony, Miller has cried 
“Witch” himself, directing his cry at the court. His attack on absolutes 
is made from absolute grounds. 


3035. Brophy, James. “Edith Sitwell: Modern Metaphysical” (rev.-art., 
Edith Sitwell, The Ouxtcasts), pp. 152-156. Edith Sitwell’s The Outcasts 
(1963) breaks a ten-year poetic silence and shows that she has returned to 
her early style of short lines and marked rhythm but that her thought has 
become more forceful, with an ironic outlook derived from the Meta- 
physicals. This change to a bolder confidence in thought may be 
traceable to her conversion to Catholicism in 1955. 


———, XV:4, Summer 1963. 


3036. Harmer, Ruth Mulvey. “Greene World of Mexico: The Birth of 
a Novelist,” pp. 171-182, 194. Graham Greene’s trip to Mexico in 1938 
was a journey to greatness. The book he wrote describing the trip, Te 
Lawless Roads, contains most of the raw material for his novel The Power 
and the Glory, and this novel established his reputation. Mexico provided 
him with the symbols he needed to express inner meanings which before 
his trip he had been unable to express. 


3037. Bassan, Maurice. “Flannery O’Connor’s Way: Shock, with Moral 
Intent,” pp. 195-199, 211. Flannery O’Connor has been neglected or 
abused by critics because her techniques and aims have been misunder- 
stood. She does not present the grotesque for its own sake, but to shock 
her audience into the realization, a realization central to her vision, that 
these distortions, so commonplace as to seem natural, are really distortions. 


3038. Grennen, Joseph E. “Grammar as Thaumaturgy: Hopkins’ ‘Hera- 
clitean Fire, ” pp. 208-211. In Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poem ‘That 
Nature is a Heraclitean Fire,” the elliptical phrasing is essential to the 
meaning. The eight lines that precede the last predication “is Immortal 
Diamond” may be understood as an ironic imitation of the alchemist’s 
futile chant of transmutation. But the “Is” in the last line is the 
linguistic equivalent of a miracle, for here is the true transmutation 
wrought by Christ. 


, &VI:1, Fall 1963. 


3039. Cheney, Brainard.. “Caroline Gordon’s Ontological Quest,’ pp. 
3-12. In so eclectic a time, Caroline Gordon’s artistry stands out sharply. 
Her novels and short stories reveal a dramatic sequence with the move- 
ment of an epic search through: disintegration to rediscovery. Her latest 
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novel, T'he. Malefactors, is. the culmination: 


of this search: a recog 
of.man’s.ontological motivation. ,. 7 7 
3040. Callan, Edward. “Auden’s New. Year Letter: A New Sb 
Architecture,” pp. 13-19. To discover a satisfactory vehicle for long 
has been a problem: for modern poets. W. H. Auden solves this pr 
by using Soren Kierkegaard’s categories of Aesthetic, Ethical, and Rel 
as.a unifying device in his poem New Year-Letter, The three parts « 
poem. correspond to the. three categories in style as well as in s 
matter. The first. part, embodies artistic, devices, the second eml 
figures of rhetoric, and the third, with its, theme. of, the reconciliati 
the Aesthetic and Ethical: spheres, culminates in a hymn to the T 
This type of structure makes the work a formal analogue for its s 
matter and. is used by Auden-in other major works. 


3041. :Collignon, Joseph P. “Powers” Morte D’Urban:. A Lay 
Indictment,” pp. 20-21, 51-52. J. F. Powers’s Morte D’Urban mi 
change in tone and perspective to the author's subject matter of Mi 
Catholicism. Previous work, no matter how satiric toward indi 
clergy, held out.hope and:final victory for the Church. In Morte D'i 
the hope.has gone, replaced by a sense of futility or ambivalence. S 
courses are now open to. Powers: the query into the relationship be 
worldly and spiritual love; the definition of the Catholic in an 
world; the espousal of the belief that the loss of faith is a psychol 
problem. Either way, his possible achievement is immense. 


3042. Smith, J. Oates. “The Existential Comedy of Conrad’s ‘You 
pp. 22-28. Joseph Conrad’s “Youth” is not tragic but comic, for altl 
the narrator's illusions are shattered by experience, his. love of illus 
not.. It is existential comedy, -absurd in the, Kierkegaardian sense 
absurdity:.lying in man’s hopeless,. but necessary, struggle again 
indifferent nature. . | “oe a 


3043. Brown, Daniel R. “‘A Monolith, of. Logic Against Wav 
Nonsense, ” pp. 48-51. John Steinbeck’s heroes and heroines er 
his own religious beliefs. His ideal religion seems to be one ths 
be easily adapted to circumstances and its main tenet, “be kind ‘t 
another.” When orthodox religion carinot accomplish this, it is distr 


— , XVI:2, Winter 1964. i ; 
3044. Phillips, Róbert S. “The Gothic Architecture of The. Memi 
the Wedding,” pp. 59-72. Gothicism in the American novel is d 
terized by violent themes, moribund settings, and the spiritual iso 
of the main. characters in. a hostile universe. All of these. thing 
present in Carson. McCullers’s The. Member of the Wedding, makin; 
book a clear manifestation -of the author’s Gothic imagination. 


t 
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3045. Goldsmith, Arnold. “The Maltese Cross as'Sign*in The Spoils of 
Poynton,” pp. 73-77. In many of his novels Henry James uses an art 
object to fuse setting with action and character. The Maltese Cross in 
The Spoils of Poynton is a good example of this practice. The Cross aids 
in characterization, calls attention to the two patterns of imagery, and 
underlines the theme of suffering and sublimation of love. 


3046. McNamara, Peter L. “Motivation and Meaning in the ‘Terrible 
Sonnets,’ ” pp. 78-80, 94. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “Terrible Sonnets” 
have been attacked on theological and artistic grounds for the apparent 
attitude of despair present in them. The attitude, however, is not despair 
but. fear of God, the greatest gift of the Holy Ghost. | 


3047. Joselyn, Sister M. “Twelfth Night Quartet: Four Magi Poems,” 
pp. 92-94. In four English poems, W. B. Yeats’s “The Magi,” T. S. 
Eliot’s “Journey of the Magi,” John Peale Bishop’s “Twelfth Night,” 
and Edgar Bowers’s “The Wise Men,” three mythic dimensions of the 
journey of the Magi can be seen: its endurance in memory; its exiting 
physical reality; its mysteriousness. The question “what happened,” 
grappled with in-all four poems, is answered in different ways by the 
poets, but all universalize the experience. Yeats’s universalization, in 
contrast to the other three poets’ rather ordinary responses to this startling 
experience, is a “triumph of the poetic and mythic imagination.” ` 


3048. Hart, Jeffrey. “Christ and Apollo: The Modern Debate,” pp. 
95-102. There is a marked difference in religious thought between 
influential modern theologians and those contemporary writers who deal 
with religion in their work. The theologians stress the separation of the 
spiritual and the material world,,an attitude which can be traced back 
to Reformation thinking and observed in Milton’s “dissociation of sensi- 
bility.” The writers stress the fusion of the two worlds, for the literary act 
itself is an embodiment (an incarnation) of the world of spirit. ~ 


, XVI:3, Spring 1964. 


3049.. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “William Carlos Williams: Classic 
American Poet,” pp. 115-125. Williams’s poetic theories are rooted in 
the classical tradition. In his constant.experimentation with new forms 
and new language he was not destroying the past but extending traditional 
principles into the unique present. Now that.we are able to see his work 
as a whole, we can see that although his experimentation wrought inferior 
poems at times (which accounts for the negative and hostile reaction of 
early critics), all of his experiments came to fruition in the 50’s. 


3050. Alice, Sister Rose. “Flannery,O’Connor: Poet to ‘the Outcast,” 
pp. 126-132. The main theres‘ tinning through -O’Connor’s works are 
the struggle between man’s rational and ‘animal’ nature, the evil of 
unaided human nature, and the mysterious workings of grace in even the 
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most repulsive of humans. Through her skillful restatement of these age- 
old themes she makes them pertinent and meaningful. 


3051. Beja, Morris. “A Flash, A Glare: Faulkner and Time,” pp. 133- 
141, 145. William Faulkner has stated that the artist’s task is to “arrest 
motion, which is life, by artificial means.” His characters experience this 
arrested motion in illuminations of the past or future. But only those 
characters who possess an orientation to the past and are concerned with 
the passing of time are able to achieve these illuminating visions. 


3052. Pomeranz, Regina. “The Hell of Not Loving: Purdy’s Modern 
Tragedy,” pp. 149-153. James Purdy writes of man’s loss of identity and 
need for love. His characters usually imitate love, a love that is really 
a reaching out for death, because they have not discovered “self.” The 
author's constant cry is that only disinterested, unselfish love, which 
expects nothing, can keep men alive. 


3053. Huntley, John F. “Hopkins’ “The Windhover’ as a Prayer of 
Request,” pp. 154-162. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poem “The Wind- 
hover” is a prayer of request addressed to Christ, requesting His second 
coming. The poem is organized, like many prayers, into three parts: 
the naming of God’s attributes; the request; the justification for the 
request. 


, AVI:4, Summer 1964. 


3054. Costello, Patrick. “Salinger and ‘Honest Iago, ” pp. 171-174. 
The Antolini episode in Catcher in the Rye has been misread by many 
critics. Holden misjudges Mr. Antolini’s paternal affection for homo- 
sexual advances, but he does so because his judgment has been poisoned by 
his schoolmates and adults. The fact that critics agree with Holden (as 
most do) and damn Mr. Antolini shows how just Salinger’s condemnation 
of our corrupt society is. 


3055. Ruotolo, Lucio P. “Keats and Kierkegaard: The Tragedy of Two 
Worlds,” pp. 175-190. Soren Kierkegaard’s existential position, that man 
must acknowledge both the ideal, infinite world, and the real, finite one, 
and possess the courage to face the meaninglessness of the latter, is echoed 
by Keats, The two worlds are present and separate in Keats’s poems, and 
neither one is denied reality. Instead they are both affirmed in the face 
of contrary evidence, existing in a series of unresolvable paradoxes, by 
virtue of a courageous act of faith. 


3056. Fandel, John. “The Christian Image: A Sort of Hosanna,” pp. 
191-193, 200. Image makers of the 20th century may be classified as 
liturgists, religionists, or naturalists. The first two take their images from 
the liturgy, the liturgists using images to confess their faith, the religionists 
to write love songs. The naturalists take their images from nature. AH 
these images are Christian, standing for Adam’s awareness of loss. 
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3057. Radner, Sanford. “Powell's Early Novels: A Study in Point of 
View,” pp. 194-200. Anthony Powell is gaining recognition in America, 
but his reputation is based on his recent series of novels, A Dance to the 
Music of Time. His early works, five novels written in the 1930's, 
deserve attention. They are especially interesting as a case study of a 
dedicated novelist working out, through trial and error, a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of point of view. 


3058. Joselyn, Sister M. ‘‘ ‘Green and Dying’: The Drama of ‘Fern 
Hill,’ ” pp. 219-221. Dylan Thomas’s “Fern Hill” is not merely a poem 
celebrating the remembered joys of childhood. This is only one level; 
on another level we see the theme of time as destroyer. The second theme 
overpowers the first at the end of the poem: man is seen as “green and 
dying,” with emphasis on the “dying.” 


, XVII:1, Fall 1964. 


3059. D’Avanzo, Mario L. “ ‘Came a Wind Like a Bugle’: Dickinson’s 
Poetic Apocalypse,” pp. 29-31. Identification of sources for Emily Dickin- 
son’s poem “There Came a Wind Like a Bugle” as St. John’s Revelation 
and Ecclesiastes helps to reveal the meaning and allusiveness of the 
poem. St. John’s vision of the general Judgment Day is paralleled in the 
poem by the vision of a single person’s death and judgment day. The 
idea from Ecclesiastes (1:4) that men die but the earth endures is echoed 
in the last three lines of the poem. 


3060. Bates, Ronald. “Hopkins’s Embers Poems: A Liturgical Source,” 
pp. 32-37. Two poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, “The Windhover” 
and ‘God’s Grandeur,” bear the date of an Ember Day and the imagery 
of both has its source in masses appropriate for these days. Hopkins was 
not consistent in this practice, however; other poems precisely dated show 
no evidence of drawing imagery from the appropriate liturgy. 


3061. Blanchard, Margaret M. “The Leap Into Darkness: Donne, 
Herbert, and God,” pp. 38-50. Tone and imagery in John Donne's 
Divine Poems and George Herbert’s The Temple reveal the different 
religious experience of each poet. “God speaks to Herbert whereas the 
Divine in Donne does not speak.” Tone shows that Donne had little 
sense of the humanity of Christ, but that there exists an “intimate 
personal relationship between Herbert and Christ.” The images used by 
Donne for faith, mainly of sight, contrast with the “aural-auditory imagery 
central to | Herberts} idea of faith,” and further reveal the objectivity of 
Donne and the intimacy of Herbert toward God. But Herbert’s more | 
intimate relationship does not mean that “Donne’s struggle with a silent | 
God is less gripping to us on a human level.” 
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y XVIL:2, Winter 1964. l 


3062. Doyle, Louis F. “The Myth of Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 59-62, 81. 
If O'Neill is judged by his works, and not his self-stated ambitions, ‘he is 
not a great playwright. He is verbose, unrealistic, repetitious, preachy, and 
weak in characterization. His feputation at home was fostered ‘not by 
drama critics but by the propaganda machines of commercial interests; 
his popularity abroad is explained by his subject matter, the seamy side of 
American capitalism. 


3063. McDonald, Daniel. “Truth and Illusion in Whos Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?” pp. 63-69. Edward Albee’s drama Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? is not primarily allegorical, and the symbolism merely 
reinforces the theme of the play. It is a play about real people and its 
theme is the necessity of illusion to sustain life. All four characters have 
their illusions, lose them, find it necessary to create new ones, and finally 
discover that, while necessary, illusions can do little real good. The world 
is a cruel and an ugly place. 


3064. McIntyre, John P. “The Modes of Disillusionment: Irony in 
Modern Fiction,” pp. 70-76, 96. The ironic temper, antithesis of the 19th- 
century romantic mode, characterizes modern fiction and parodies the 
world of romance. In America this irony questions the tradition of rugged 
individualism and the self-made man. Albert Camus’s question, whether 
a man can become a.saint without the help of God, is ironically answered: 
man cannot even become himself without the help of others. 


3065. Hertzel, . Leo J. “The Look of Religion: Hemingway and 
Catholicism,” pp. 77-81. Ernest Hemingway uses the Catholic tradition 
extensively in his fiction and displays a wide and accurate knowledge of 
it. He treats Catholics and Catholicism sympathetically and. never mocks, 
but he presents the Church as merely human, with no supernatural dimen- 
sions at all. This is consistent with his practice of writing only of those 


things he has experienced. 


3066. Johnson, Carol. “The Heroism of the Rational: The Poetry of 
Allen Tate,” pp. 89-96. A poem is made by the mind confronting the 
chaos of the present, the events that be, and triumphing over. them, 
imposing an analytic-creative order on them, by pressure of mind. This 
order, to be wrought by language, itself an abstraction, must bring the 
abstraction of intellectuality and the concreteness of reality into formal 
collaboration. No living poet accomplishes this act better than Allen Tate. 


3067. Pepitpas, Harold M. “Newman's Idea of Literature: A Humanist’s 
Spectrum,” pp. 97-105. John Cardinal Newman’s idea of literature 
differs from much 20th-century criticism. He thinks of art not as 
autonomous but as personal expression; not as copying reality but as 
creatively reshaping it; not as clinically analyzable but as finally defying 
complete analysis. Possible objections to his theory are that the problem 
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of imitation in art is approached too idealistically; that the liberalizing 
effects of literature are de-emphasized; that the relationship of art to 
religion and morality is misstated. He was aware of the first. charge 
and guarded against it. A reading of The Idea of a University will refute 
the second. The third is the-most serious. He may well. have misunder- 
stood this relationship. 


, XVII:3, Spring 1965. 


3068. Potter, Nancy A. J. “Muriel Spark: Transformer of the Common- 
place,” pp. 115-120. A common aspect of the novels of Muriel Spark is 
the transformation of the unspectacular and commonplace into a parable 
of good and evil. This parable, and its meaning, becomes apparent to one 
character (or, less frequently, to several characters) in the novel, and to 
the reader. — | 


3069. Friedman, Barton R. ‘“‘ ‘When There Is Nothing’: Hardy's Souls 
of the Slain,” pp. 121-127. Thomas Hardy's poetic reputation has suffered 
from critics who concentrate on his worst poetry. “The Souls of the 
Slain,” largely ignored, shows Hardy at his poetic best, subtle and deep. 
Virtually his whole philosophy of life is presented in this poem, and the 
artistic use of rhythm, sound, image, and meter mark him as one of the 
great poets of the 20th century. l a 


3070. Nassar, Eugene. “Hopkins, Figura, and Grace: -God’s Better 
Beauty,” pp. 128-130, 136. Gérard Manley Hopkins’s poems of the 
Dublin period mark a change in his attitude toward the universe. Before 
this period he seems to have believed in a Figural universe, one in which 
concrete objects manifest God’s will and purpose; after it, with anguished 
tension, he rejects this view and separates material beauty from Revelation 
and spiritual beauty. ` a i 


3071. Kantra, Robert A. “Irony in Belloc,” pp.'131-136. Hilaire Belloc 
was an “integrated Christian humanist,” and his religious satire flowed 
from his interest in, and juxtaposition of, the two worlds. If the differ- 
ence between satire and irony be one of degree, irony being “lesser satire,” 
Belloc wrote irony. ` But the purpose of the irony is still to wound, in 
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order to effect a religious purgation in the reader. 


3072. Lawson, Lewis A. “Flannery O’Connor and the Grotesque: Wisé 
Blood,” pp. 137-147, 156. Wise Blood has few of the’ standard elements 
of the’ novel: Flat characterization, unmotivated and absurd action; and 
meaningless character relationships abound. But this unconventionality is 
necessary to carry the author's vision of distortion in modern life, 'a distor- 
tion so ingrained that it seems natural to her audience. The content and 
‘form of the novel, seemingly disparate, are fused ‘by the technique of first 
positing the form, the legend‘of St: Anthony, and then letting the ‘content, 
the story of the’ main character, Haze Motes, grow to fit it. Thus ‘the 
conflict of belief (St. Anthony) and unbelief (Haze Motes) sustains the 
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work, and the vision of Christianity as merely a form, to which - 
pay lip service only, is dramatized. 


3073. Kunkel, Francis L. “Christ Symbolism in Faulkner: Prevale 
the Human,” pp. 148-156. There are two obvious Christ figu 
Faulkner's works: Joe Christmas in Light in August and the Corps 
A Fable. Christmas, although bearing many superficial resemblar 
Christ, differs from him in essentials. Christmas lacks love and 
passion, has no redemptive plan, and likes to inflict pain on other: 
story may be an inverted Christ story. The Corporal, whose life and 
parallel the events of Passion Week, is also not an authentic Christ . 
because his motives are not supernatural but secular. Faulkner us: 
to dramatize his humanistic view that “man will prevail.” 


3074. Smith, J. Oates. “Porters Noon Wine: A Stifled Tragedy 
157-162. Noon Wine, largely ignored by the critics, is one of Kal 
Anne Porter’s finest works. The theme is the isolation and myst 
the human heart. The tragedy of the protagonist, Mr. Thomp: 
deliberately thwarted by the author. She denies him any insight ii 
own action and motives, and his damnation resides in his failure to 
the truth about himself. 


, &VII:4, Summer 1965. 


3075. Kelly, Richard. “In Praise of Beauty: Ned O'Gorman,” pp 
179. O’Gorman has been largely ignored by critics because he dc 
conform to contemporary poetic fashion. His verse lacks irony, h: 
is not conversational, and his themes are not domestic or commo: 
But he is important in that in a world afraid of overt emotion he 
to express his emotion frankly. With baroque imagery, metaphor pi 
metaphor, he pursues his main theme, praise of Beauty, attempt 
find language to express the ineffable. 


3076. Boardman, Gwenn R. “Greene’s ‘Under the Garden’: Ae 
Explorations,” pp. 180-190, 194. “Under the Garden’’ serves 
commentary on Graham Greene's own explorations, aesthetic discc 
and theory and practice of fiction. Wildeth, the searcher of the 
explores the world of lost childhood and learns to see this world w 
innocent, unprejudiced eyes of a child. This is the search Greene 
took in his many travels and the lesson he says must be learned | 
writer who would go to “the heart of the matter.” 


3077. Callan, Richard J. “The Burden of Innocence in Melvil 
Twain,” pp. 191-194, Parallel situations arise in Herman Me 
Billy Budd and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. The condemnatic 
execution of Billy are done for appearance’s sake. The Captaii 
against his heart in urging the execution, although it sickens him to 
When Huck and Jim near Cairo, Huck’s Southern conscience conflic 
his heart on the matter of Jim’s escape. Huck, however, follows his 
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In Melville, the sailors seem to guess the truth of Billy’s death, suggesting 
that Melville sees hope for society in the ability of ordinary men to rise 
above appearances and cope with truth. No such hope is present in 
Huckleberry Finn. Twain the humorist may be more pessimistic about 
society than Melville. : 


3078. Hertzel, Leo J. “Brother Juniper, Father Urban, and the Unworldly 
Tradition,” pp. 207-210, 215. Much of J. F. Powers’s fiction explores 
the difference between the prudence in contemporary religious practice 
and the extravagance of earlier Christianity. The Franciscan tradition, 
with Brother Juniper (who went to a ceremony naked, to humiliate him- 
self) as epitome, is the one pole; the practical, prudent world of Father . 
Urban is the other. The question posed is how the gay contempt for the 
world of traditional Christianity can be put into modern American 
religious life. 


3079. Carrier, Warren. “Dubliners: Joyces Dantean Vision,” pp. 211- 
215. Three words, “paralysis,” “‘simony,” and “gnomon,” are the keys 
to James Joyces Dubliners. “Paralysis”? and “‘simony,’” both used in a 
spiritual sense, define the theme of the book. “Gnomon,” in its double 
meaning of part for whole and standard of belief, defines the technique, 
for each story represents the whole city, and the ideal church as standard 
of belief is set against the actual practices of the Dubliners. Joyce’s model 
is Dante, the characters suffering their punishments precisely in terms of 
their sins. 


3080. Joseph, Sister M. Evelyn. ‘Substance as Suggestion: Ambiguity in 
Hawthorne,” pp. 216-220. Hawthorne’s art is the art of suggestion. His 
double vision, seeing spiritual meaning in natural things, leads him to use 
outward appearance as representative of inner reality. But while this 
relationship is insisted on, we cannot fully know the outward appearance 
and, therefore, cannot fully know the inner reality. Thus Hawthorne 
suggests, ambiguously, but does not confirm. This is precisely the reason 
he must not be read as a moralist. 


—Albert Misseldine 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, II:2, October 1964. 


3081. Smith, Sydney Goodsir. “Trahison des Clercs or the Anti- 
Scottish Lobby in Scottish Letters,” pp. 71-86. David Craig’s article in 
SSL, 1:3 is typical of a “quisling” attitude among Scottish writers that, 
“seeks to deny the separate identity of the Scottish nation, to merge it in 
the larger ‘British’ context.” Before the Scottish renaissance marked by 
the appearance of Hugh MacDiarmid, critics from James Beattie in 1771, 
through friends of Robert Burns who urged him to write in English, to 

Gregory Smith advised against writing in Scots. Once again in the 50’s 
and 60’s the denigrators of Scottish literature are unsuccessfully tryin 

to kill it. Yet, despite the collaborationists, Scottish literature is thriving. 
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3082. Ostrowski, Witold. “Walter Scott in Poland, Part I,” pp. 87-95. 
Walter Scott profoundly influenced the Polish romantic movement (1820- 
1860): .Adam Mickiewicz cited Scott and Byron as the two geniuses in 
1822, by which time Scott was being widely read by Polish literary men. . 


3083. Greene; Anne. ‘‘Bridie’s Concept of the Master Experimenter,” 
pp. 96-110. James Bridie’s plays attempt to reconcile` Calvinist doctrines 
of original sin, election, and predestination with Huxley's concept of 
evolution by conceiving God as an experimenter. In Bridie’s plays even 
Jupiter and the devil do not know the outcome, and the people must have 
patience. © 07t 


3084. MacLaine, Allan H. “The Christis Kirk Tradition: Its Evolution 
in Scots Poetry to Burns. Part If,” pp. 111-124. By the 16th century the 
Christis Kirk tradition was established in Scottish literature as shown in 
Sir David Lindsay’s The Justing Betuix James Watsoun and [hone Barbour 
(1538),-and Alexander Scott’s Justing and Debait up at the Drum betuix. 
William Adamsone and. Johine Sym (1560). Both of these share mock 
heroic -satire, rusticity, and a comic tournament. “A fairly large body” 
of work in-this.tradition survives from the 16th century. Despite “a slow 
and lingering death”. of Scots poetry in the late 16th and 17th centuries, 
the Christis Kirk tradition survives in oral folk poetry. Such poems as 
Polemo-Middinia, The Blythsome Bridal, Hallowfazr, and Muirland Willie 
are clear literary developments of the tradition. 

~—Hugh Pendexter III 


UNIVERSITAS, II:3, Fall 1964. 


3085. Reist, John S., Jr: - “Surd Evil and Suffering Love,” pp. 81-90. 
Captain Vere and Billy Budd in Herman Melville’s Billy Budd are double 
protagonists in conflict with surd evil-(malice in the universe, symbolized 
by Claggart). Vere’s role is that of reason; Budd’s, that of the sufferer. 
. Through Vere, Melville reveals the inadequacy of man’s rational justice 
; to understand or deal with the horror of evil. Through Budd he reconciles 
the problem “that his Calvinistic and Emersonian transcendentalist’ con- 
temporaries had produced in his own mind.” Surd evil must be overt- 
come by redemptive suffering. iS 


3086. Chmaj, Betty E. “The Metaphors of Resurrection,” pp. 91-109. A 
comparative study of resurrection metaphors in hymns by the Finnish- 
American branch of the Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church in America 
with those in the poetry of American Puritans reveals their mutual indebt- 
edness to Isaiah, Revelation, and‘the Song of Songs with “a conscious 
effort to relate all metaphors to the New rather than the Old Testament.” 
In tone the Finnish hymns fall “somewhere between Wigglesworth’s 
gloom and Taylor’s exuberance.” They share -Taylor's and Dickinson’s 
emphasis on detail and Dickinson’s personalization of salvation. 
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, III:1, Spring 1965. `- 
3087. Frazier, Harriet. “Time as Structure in Milton’s ‘Nativity Ode,’ ” 
pp. 8-14. Boethius’s time-eternity paradox in The Consolation. of Philos- 
ophy is fully developed and resolved in Milton’s “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity.” Christ alone can bridge the divide between the ever- 
lasting and the mortal. This He does by subduing nature, man, and the 
pagan gods on the very morning of His nativity. Time, then, “should 
here have ending,” because His coming has begun the union between the 
temporal and the divine. ae 
—Sister Robert Louise 


VINDUET, XVIII:4, Autumn 1964, 


3088. Ustvedt, Yngvar. “Flukten til barndommen. Et portrett av Jerome 
D. Salinger,” pp. 253-257. Like Huck Finn, Holden Caulfield in The 
Catcher in the Rye is a “good, naughty boy,” fleeing from the demands 
of his school and family, but never from an innate moral sense. He 
reacts against the sham values of the adults, and comes'to grief as he 
canriot find room for his vision of a world of childlike innocence in their 
society. Salinger’s later works treat similar reactions against the American 
way of life, but without the poignancy of The Catcher in the Rye. The 
religion in which some kind of solution is found is vague and diffuse. 
(In Norwegian) , i i i 
—B. J. Tysdahl 


NOTICE 


Our attention has been brought to the inexact nature of two abstracts— 
AES, VIII:7, September 1965, items 2174 and 2175—of articles in 
Studies in Short Fiction, 1:1, Fall 1964. The following items 3089 and 
3090 are intended therefore to replace items 2174 and 2175: 


3089. Stallman, R. W. “Was Crane’s Sketch of the Fleet -off Crete a 
Journalistic Hoax? A Reply to Miss Gilkes,”. pp. 72-76. Crane was not 
with Cora; as Miss Gilkes contends, ‘‘on the Orient Express from Munich, 
and he was not with Cora on the Danae’s near-shipwreck on: the Black 
Sea” in 1897. Contra Miss Gilkes, Crane is not named in Cora’s journal. 
He had gone to Marseille, where he embarked on the ship Guadiana for 
Suda Bay in Crete. There the ship left mail for the allied fleet and thus 
enabled Crane to get on-the-scene material for his war dispatches in the 
New York Sun and Louisville Courier-Journal, May 9, 1897. | 


3090. Gilkes, Lillian B. “No Hoax: A Reply to Mr. Stallman,” pp. 77- 
83. Grane did accompany Cora on the-trip to-“ Turkey and Greece’ ” in 
1897. For Stallman’s “reliance on ‘informative datelines’ to put Crane on 
the [French steamer} Guadiana at Marseille. . . ,” from. whence he is 
supposed to have sailed to Crete before joining Cora in. Athens, simply 
does not square with the evidence. Crane’s “story about the Guadiana 
carrying mail to the fleet in Suda Bay...” may very well have come from 
a passenger or ship’s officer, one of whom Crane is known to have met. 
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ELH: ay “st mel Gt En isk Lit Hist 
: Journal of English Literary History 
(10) XX ' 


une 

Emory University Quarterly, (3) XVII, 
Win. 1962; XIX:I, ri 1963; 2, Sum. 
1963; 3, Fall 196 3: Win. 1963. 

Emporia State A heed Studies, (2) XH:4, 
June 1964; (6) XIN}, 4, 

Encounter, (4) XXIH:2, Aug. Toe4: 3, Sept. 
1964; 5, Nov. 1964, 

English and Germanic Studies, (7) VI, 
1957; VU, 1961. 

English Institute Essays, (7) 1957; (9) 
1958; 1959; 

English’ Journal, (4§ LIY, Oct. 1964; 
7) 9, Dee. 1964; (8) LIV:1, Jan. 1965. 

ss ye Language Notes, (2) a Dec. 

963; (8) 3, Mar. 1964; June 

1964 {10} WAL, Sept. 1964; 4 Dec. 

English Literature in Transition, (8) V1!:3, 
1964; 4, 1964; Special Teer 4, 

English Miscellany, {5} 1960; XH, 
1961; XH, 1962; XIV, 1363; 

English Philological Studies (formerly 
rng a and Germanic Studies), (7) VIII, 

English Record, (2) Xill:4, Apr. 1963; 
‘XIV:1, Oct. 1963; 2, Dec. 1963; 3, Feb. 
EF 4, Apr. 1964; (®) XV:2, Dec. 

English Studies, (6) XLV:3, June oe 
(7) ae Aua. 1964; 5, Oct. 1964; (9) 6 


Epoch ( (a) EN 3 Win. 1964; 3, Sp. 1964; 


64. 
Esquive,’ (7) LXII:6, neg a Pees 
Jan. 1965; 2, Feb. 19 , Apr. 1965, 
Essays and Studies, (2) X KECY 
Essays by Divers Hands, ( 9). Kor 960. 
Essays in Criticism, (1) XIV:3, July 1964; 
(3) 4, Oct, 1964; (8) XV:1, Jan. 1965, 
Ete., (1) XXI:1, Mar. 1964; 2, June 1964; 


XVI:4, Oct.-Dec. 
:1, Jan-Mar. 1964; 2, 

Ant June 1964; (7) 3 July-Sept,. 1964, 
Evergreen Review, (1) V Ai: :33 (printed No. 
33), Aug.-Sept., 1964; (4) 34, Dec, 
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Explicator,, (1), XXII:7;, Mar. 
1964; , May 1964 
1964: te 7 Oct. 
4, Dec. 1964, 


1964; 8, Apr. 
2 xxi,’ Apr 
19 oa 3, Nov. ry i: 


rote iaa 
ragrag Newsletter, e No. 21, Sp. 


No. 22, Sum. 1963; (6) No. 23, 
Fall 1983; No. 24, “Wits 1964; No. 25, 
ofa) LXXIV, Sum. 


1963; 


Folkore, „Aut. 
1963, 


Forum (University of Houston), (2) IV:3, 
Win. 1963; 4, Sp. and Sum. 1964; (6) 
5, Fall 1964, 

Forum Der Letteren, (10) 1V:3, Aug. 1963; 
7 Nov 

Four renee (2), ae 7-4, May 1964; (6) 
XIV:1, Nov, 


an 
General Linguistics, (10) [V:2, Sum. 1959; 
V:1, Sp. 1961; 2, Sum. 1961; VEL 
Sp. 1964. 
Georgio Historical Quarterly, (2) XLII, 
Mar. 1958; XLJIL:1, Mar. 1959; 4, Dec. 
1959; XLIV:1, Mar. 1966; XLVI; Mar. 


1962: 3, Sept. gee , Dec, 1 962 
Georgia Review, (9) X (1:4, Win. 1963; 
XVIHE:1T, Sp. 1964; do 7 ‘Sum. 1964. 
Germanic “Review, (7) XXX Il, Feb. 1957; 
NASA Vil, Feb. 1960; VAIKS Mar. 


Gordon Review, (7) ae Sp. 1958; 2, 
Sum. 1958: Vij, 960-6 6); 4, Win. 
1962-63; VII:4, Sum 1964: VIiNEs1, 


Greyfriar Lectures, (10) Ist Series, 1958; 
2nd Series, 1959. 

Srey ire Pe Meath Greyfriar 
(10) 1960; 1961; 

Gitar Siena ‘Studies in Literature 
til eek: Greyfriar}, (10) Vi, 1963; 


Lectures), 


—H— 

Harper's Magazine, (7) CCXX:1320, May 
1960; CCXXI1:1321, June 1960; 1326, 
Nov. 1960; 1327, Dec. : 

Mar. 1961; 
June ao 


64. 
Hermontheng, (9) No. 98, ss 1964, 
Hibbert purna, (9) xiii; de Act. (Oct.) 
1964; 2, Win. Yon.) 
Historian, “( (7) XX:1 ”1987: XXI1:3, 
ay 
Hirom (1) "th: 144, Feb. 1957; XLV: 12. 
et. 1960; XLVII: ‘163, June 1963; 
ex 1963: (7) XLIX:166, June 1364. 
Horizon, (10) eee 1964; VILI, Win. 
; p 
Hudson Review, (1) XVII:2, Sum. 1964; 
(3) 3, Aut. 1964; (8) 4, Win. 1964-65. 
Huntington Loran Quarterly, (5) XXVII:?, 
Nov. 1963; Feb. 1964; 3, May 1964; 
4, Aug. bea (7) XXVHI:1 Nov. 1964. 
Hunter College BPa (9) íi, 


Kee 


—]— 
independent Shavian, (1) I3, Sp. 


1964; 
Hi:i, Fali 1964; (9) 2 „Win. 1964-65. 
Inland, SA bee ‘Sum. 1957 Aut. 1957; 
3, Win 11:4, Sp. i986: HEZ, Aut. 
1959; 3, Wid. 1960. 


Inostrannaya tenure (Foreign Litera- 

tura), (7) No. Feb. 1963; No. 5, May 

No. 10, Da 1963; No. 12, Dec. 

1963: No. 2, Feb. 1964; No. 10, Oct. 
1964: No. ap Nov. 1964. 

international Journal of American Lin- 

SOx, Bt (3) yee 4, Pt. 1, Oct. 1960; 

, Jan. 1963; 2: Pt. 1, Apr. 


iowa É polish eeerbocks (4) IX, 1964. 

Irish Digest). (5) LXXX:1, Mar. 1964; 2, 
Apr. 1964; 4, June 1964; LXXXI:1, July 
1964; 2, Aug. 1964; 3, Sept. 1964; 4, 
Oct. 1964. 
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ames Jessen” 
James Joyce art (3) l: 2, Win. 1964; 
3, Sp. (4) 4, Sum. 


Jahrbuch foe ` Amerikastudien, (5) No. 8, 
1963; No. 9, 1964, 

Johnson Society Transactions, (9) 1964. 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
(1) XXIL:4, Sum. 1964; (8) XXHI:2, 
Win. 1964. 

Journal of American Folklore, (7) LXXVI1:- 
304, Apr.-June 1964, 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
(3) LXI:3, “July 1964; (6) 4, Oct. 1964; 

XIV:1, Jan. 1965. 

Jena of General Sucata (2) XVI:1, 
Apr. 1964; (3) 2, July 19 

Journal of Mississippi History, £2) XX:4, 
Oct. 1958: XXIV:2, Apr. 1962 

Journal of Negro History, (7) XL, Jan. 
1957; XLIX:2, Apr. 1964; (10) XÍVI:4, 
Jan.-Mar. 1961. 
Journal of Religion, (7) XL:4, Oct. 1960; 
XLI:2, Apr. 1961; XLIV:4, ‘Oct. Bn 
Journal of Southern History, (7) XXVI:1, 
Feb. 1960; 2, May 1960, 

Journal of Me History of Ideas, (2) XXV:4, 
Oct.~Dec., 

Journal of the Rutgers University Library, 
(9) XXVIII:1, Dec. 1964; 2, June 1965. 

Journal of the William Morris Society, (9) 
1:4, Sum. 1964, 

— | ee 

Keats-Shelley Journal, (2) XIII, Win. 1964. 

Keats-Shelley Memorial Associction Bul- 
letin, (4) XIV, 1963. 

att sete (2) XXVI:4, Aut. 1964; 
(5) XXVIET, "Win. 19 

ca (3) ‘Iv: 2, Sp. ~Sum. 1964. 

gor he (3) 1X:166, Aug. 1961: X:172, 


b. 1962. 
Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny {Neolphilolog- 
ret, uarteriy), (4) X Ist Qr. 1964; 

r r 


pann panne 
Landfall, 42) XVIH:1, Mar. 1964; (10) 3, 
Sept. 1964; 4, Dec. 1964; XIX:1, Mar. 


196 5, 
Language, {9} XL:2, oa -june 1964. 
Langues Modernes, 12) L Vill:t, Jan.-Feb, 
toed 2, Mar.-Apr. 1964; 3, May-June 
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Library, 5th Series, i) XVIIL:2, June 1963; 

3, Sept. 1963. 

Linguistics, (10) No. é June 1264; No. 
7, July 1964; No. 9, Nav. 19 

Listener and BBC Television havicws (2) 
LXX1:1833, May 14, 1964; 1229; May 
28, 1964; 1836, June 4, 1964; 


1964; 1842, July 16, 196 h i aay 
30, 1964; 1846, Aug. 13, 64; 1847, 
ug. 20, 1964; 1848, Aug. 27, 1964; 
1850, Sept. 10, 1964; (7) 1851, Sopr: 
17, 1964; 1852, Sept. 24, 1964; 1854, 


Oct. 8, 1964; 1 856, Oct. 22, 1964, 

Lit, (3) No, 5; 

Literature i Psychology, Sa XHI:3, 
Sum. 1963; pA en 1963; XIV:1, Win. 
1964; 2, Sp. ; 3-4, Sum.- Fall’ 1964, 

Lock Haven Plevier (7) No. 


London Magazine. Na IV:6, Sebi o4; 
9 BoNo (7) 10, Jan, 1965: 
e 


Louisiana History, a V:2, Sp. 1964; 3, 
1964. 


Sum. 
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a + on 
McNeese Review, (6) XV, 1964. 
Mark Twain Journal, (4) XI: 4, rae 1962; 
. 1963 2, Sp. 1964; , Win. 


Massachusetts Review (1) he ee ae 
4, Sum. 1963; V:1, Aut. oma 
Win. 1964; (5$ 3, Sp. 364; ‘64 
1964; (9) Vir i, Aut.-Win. 196 1 eS. 

Meaniin, (4) xxi: 4, Dec, 1963; Ooi, 
Mar. 1964; Ne 2 June 1964; {3) 3 


Sept. 1964; Dec. 1964. 
Mediaeval ARa E (10) XXIV:1, OR 
1963. 
1964, 


xXXY:], 
Melbourne Critical Review, (10) VIL 
Mercure De France, CCCXLI: 1169, 
iste 1961; CCCXLIV:1181, Jan. 1962; 
N.S.) CCCXLVI, May 1963; June 
Py July 1963; CCCXLIX, Aug Sept. 
1963; CL, Jan. 1964; CCCLI, June 
1964: CCCI Sept. 1964, 
Midstream, (1) X: 1, Mar. 1964 
ie ec Quarterly, (6) 1:2, Win. 
Tyee 1960; 4, Aye 1960; H:1, 
ia Win. 1961; ay SP. 
Sune 61; hited Aut. 961; : 
fd Sp. 1962; 4, Si 1962; IV:1, 
Fas 1962; 2, Win. ine 96 Sp. 1963; 


3; 

Midwest Review, (7)'V 

Misisippi Quarterly, sy XVI: 3, Sum. 
1963; 4, Fall 1963; (10) XVIl:1, Win. 
1963.64. 2, Sp. 1964. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, (10) 
XLV1:2, Sept. Pere XLV1I:4, Mar. 1961; 
XLIX:1, June 19 

Modern Age, (4) Wil: 3, Sum. 1964; 4, 
Fall 1964; (9) [X:] Win. 1964-1965. 

Modern Drama, (2) Vii:1, May 1964; (6) 
2, Sept. 1964; 3, Dec. 1964. 

Modern Fiction Studies, (5) iX:3, Aut. 
E 4, AAI ROS -1964; X:1 , Sp. 1964; 

um, 

Modern Language a parter: (2) XXV:1, 
Mar. 1964; (3) 2, June 1964. 

Modem Language Review, (3) LIX:3, Jul 

64; (8) 4, Oct. 1964; LX:1, Jan. 1965. 
Moder Philology, ) LXH:1, ‘Aug. 1964; 
Moderna rag Y LYHNI2, 


1964; (6) 4 
Month, (1) cCKIT ven 1964; Ma 


1964; 

COXVIN, July-Aug. 1964; {5 Dec. 

Moreana, (2) No. 1, Sept, 1963; No. 2, 
Fe o. 3, June 1964. 


Mountain Life and Work, (6) XL:1, Sp. 
Music and Letters, (1) XLV:2, Apr. 1964. 


—N 

Nation, (10) CXCIX:5, Sept. 7, Sag 7, 
Sept. 21, 1964; 9, Oct. 5, 19 10, 
Oct. 12, ee ‘16, Nov. 23, 1964: 2), 
Dec. 28 

National fice oF Wales Journal, (5) 
X1:3, Sum. 1964 

National Review, (1) XVI:22, 
1964; (3) 36, July 28, 1964; 
8, 1964; 38, Sept. 22, 
oe 29, 1964; XVI: 


a's 2, 


6, Apr. 
Neophisioai, (7) "XLVII 4, ries 
VIH:1, Feb. 1964; (9) 2 pi 1964 


(10) 3, Aug. 1964; ‘4, Oct. 1964. 
Neueren Sprachen, (2) XIII:7, July 1964; 
9 SP, 1964: (3) 10, Oct. 1964; 11, 
1964; (8) 12, Dec. 1964; XIV:1, 
ee 1965; 2, Feb, 1965. 


1964; (5) 3, 





Nesp utes Mitteilungen, (3) LXIV:3, 
1963;. 9 LXV:1, 964s 2, 
1964; 35 3 1964; 4, 1964. 

New ‘England Quarterly, (1) XVI ie 


Mar. 1964; ay 1964; .(3). 3 , Sept. 
1964; (8) 4, Dec, 1964, 
New Left Review, 5) No. 19, Mar.-Apr 


A , Sept- 
Oct. 1964; (9) No. re Nov.-Dec. 1964; 
No. 29, Jan.-Feb. 1965 

New Mexico Quarterly, (6) XXXIV:1, Sp. 
1964; (9) 2, Sum. 1964; 3, Aut, 1964, 

New. Republic, (2) CL 4-5, July 25, 1964; 
oo Aug. 22, 1964 (5) 12, Sept. 19, 


i 196 16, oct. 17, 
1964: (8) CLIT, Jan. , 1965; 4, ‘Jan. 
93, 1965, 

New Saltire, {1} No. 11, Apr. 1964. 

New Statesmen, (1) May 22, 1964; May 
29, 1964; June 5, 1964; june, 1% 1964; 
July 3, 1964; July 17, 


4, "964. ; 
1964; Sent: 4, 
1964; Sept. 
- Nov. 6, 1964; 
Nov. 20, 1964: Nov, ord 1964; Dec. ‘4, 
1964; Dec. 18, 1964. 
New Yorker, (1) XXXVII: 13, May 13, 
1; 19, June 24, 1961; 25, Aug. 
Sept. 16, 
; 33, Sept. 30, 
28, 1961: : 397 ‘Nov. 11, 1961; 
10, 1962; XXXVIII:10, Apr. ‘98, 
36, Oct. ‘27, 1962; 50, Feb, 2, 
XXXIX:1, Feb, 23, 1963; 3, 
1963; 18, June 22, 1963; 19. June 23, 
1963; 36, Oct. 26, 1963; ’xL:3, Mar. 7, 


196 
anA Vicams Tijdschrift, (2) XVI1I:5-4, 


en Century rieton, (7) XIX:1, 
June 1.964; 2, Sept. 1964; 3, Dee. 1964. 
North Carolina torical 
X A Apr. 1958; XXXVI:2, 


1959; ` Oct. 
1960; a Oct. 1960; XXXVIII: 2. Apr. 
1961; XXXIX:4, Fall 1962; XL: 4, Aut. 


1963: XLI:2, Sp. 1964, 


. 1964: 10, 
j 1964: (8) 
Yi pec aa XII:1, Jan. 1965: 2, B 


Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, (9) VIII, 


Nuova Antologia, (2) No. 1963, July 1964; 

No. 1964, Aug. 1964; (3) No. 1965, 
? 1964; {8} No. 1967, Nov. 1964; 
No. 1988, ‘Dec. 1964, 


mba 
Oberlin Quarterly, (1) 1:2, Win.-Sp. 
—~P— 

Papers of the TE eee Society of 
America, De LVIHE:3, 3rd Qr. 1964; (6) 
A, 4th Or. 1964, 

Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, (2) XLIX, 


Partisan Tew (1) fore 3, Sum. 1964; 
{8) XXXII Win. 

Personalist, ias XL va Eo 

Perspective, (9) XI111:4, Vent 1964: XIV: 1, 


Philologicat Zuanteny, (3) XLI:1, Jan. 
1962; (4) 2, Apr. 1962; 3, July 1962; 
4, Oct. 1962; X fist, Jon. 1963; 2, Apr. 


1964, 


1963; 3, July 1963; 4, Oct. 1963; (8) 
XLII, Jan. 1964; 2, Apr. 1964; 3, 
July 1964; 4, Oct. 1964. 

Phylon, (9) XXV:1, Sp. 1964; 3, Fall 1964. 

LA, (1) WVE Dec. ioga. LXXIX:- 

. 1964; 3, June 1964; (4) 4, Sept. 

1964; (5) EA Dec. 1964: 
VIET, Mar, 1963; 3, June 1963; 


sept. 1961; s Dec. 1961: 
Mar. 1962 ; (8) 3 ; June 1962. 
Poet ond Critic, {4) i: I. Fall 1964, 
porie 3) CIV:1, Apr, 1964. 3, June 
l July 1964; ep 1964; (9) 
Ea NN. 1964; 4, fers 1965. 
Police College Magazine, (3) YHE :3, Aut. 


Prace Filologiczne, (5) XVIII, Pt. 2, 1964. 
Princeton University Library ‘Chronic! e, (6) 
ieee Win. 1964; XXVI:1, Aut. 1964; 

(8) 2, Win. 1965. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, (10) ser. iti, Li:sec. 
ii, June 1957; LivVisec. if, June 1960; 
ser. iv, kisec. ii, June 1963; lH:sec. ti, 
June 1964. 

Proceedings of the “aoa Antiquarian 
Society, (2) LXXIH:2 a 3; 
LXXIV:1, Apr. 1964; (10) 2 Oct, 1964. 

Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society: Literary and 
Historical Section, (3) Xi:1, Mar. 1964. 

Przegiad Humanity (5) Vill 5 en 

Psychoanalytic Review, (5) , Fall 19 
Li:1, Sp. 1964; 2, aid 

Publication of ‘the American Dialect 
Society, (4) No. 39, Apr. 1963. 


Quarterly Journal gf, Speech, {1 t1, Feb. 
964: 2, Apr. 1964: (10) 3, Oct. 1964: 
4, Dec. 1964; iin Feb, 1965; 2, Apr. 


5 
Queen’s Quarterly, (2) LXXI:2, Sum. 1964; 
6) 3, Aut. 1964; (9) 4, Win. 1964- 


1965. 
Quest, (1) No. 41, 


Apr -June 1964, 
Ramparts, (2) Ill: 2, Oct. 1964; 3, Nov. 
Dec. 1964; Jan.-Feb, 


1964;(6) 4, 
1965. 


Rena e hago Modern daei (8) VI, 
1963; 1964, 

fies clesnice ieee (2) XIV:2, Sum. 1961; 
4, Win. 1961; XV:1, Sp. 1962; 2; Sum. 
1962; 3, Aut. 1962: 4, Win. 
XVIi:i, Sp. 1963; 2, Sum. 1963; 3, Aut. 
1963; 4, Win. 1963. 

Renaissance Papers, (4) 1 

Renascence, (9) XH: y S 


t4 óil: 4, Sum. 
1961; aor oul 1961; 2, Win. 1961; 
3, Sp. 19 eo 1962; XV:1, Fall 
1962; (10) h Win. 1963; 3, Sp. 1963; 
4, Sum. i XVI:1, Fall 1963; 2, 
Win. 1964 3, Sp. eae 4, Sum., 1964: 
XVIII, Fall 1964; Win. 964; 3, 
Sp. 1965; 4, Sum. 1985. 


Research Studies (Washington State U.), 
(1) XXXI:3, Sept. 1963. 

Restoration and 18th Century Theatre 
Research (formerly 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury Theatre Pastori sea under that 
title for {:1-2, 1962) His}, May 
1963; 2, Nov. 1963; T N May 1964; 


2, Y . 

Review: ie Manan of Poetry and Criti- 
cism, (6) No. 11-12, 1964. 

Review of Ae ies Literature, (3) V: 3, July 
1964; (6) 4, Oct. 1964. 
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Review of English Studies, (1) a a May 
1964; (9) 59, Aug. 1964; Nov. 
1964: XVI:61, “Feb. 1965. 

Revue De Litterature Compearee, (2) 

Apr.-June 1962; (4) 3, July- 

1962; A, Oct-Dec. 1962; (9) 

Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Revue De ‘Paris, (8) Feb, 1964; Apr. 1964; 
July, 1964; Aug-Sept. 1964: Dec. 1964. 


Rice Institute pamenley wy XLVI:4, Jan. 
1960; XLVII:3, Oct. 19 


EE 
Satire Newsletter, (3) 1:1, Fall 1963; 2, 
Sp. 1964. 


p. 

Saturday Review, (4) XLVII, Aug. 8, 1964; 
Aug. 29, 1964; Sept. 5, "1964: {9 ) Dec. 
5, 1964: XLVIN, Jan. 23, 1965; Jan. 
30, 1965; Mar. 20, 1965. 

Science, (1) CXLIV: 3619, May 8, 1964, 

E American, (1) CCX1:2, Aug. 


964, 
Scottish Studies, (8) VIH:2, 1964. 
17th and 18th Century Theatre Research, 


(8) i:1, May 1962; 2, Nov. 1962. 
Shakespeare Quarterly, (4) XV:3, Sum. 
Shakespeare Survey, (1) XVII, 1964. 
Shavian, (2) 11:8, Feb. 1964; 9, June 

1964; (6) 10, Oct. 1964. 

Shaw Review, (2) Vik], Jan. 1964; 2, 

May 1964; ) 3, Sept. 1964. 
Shenandoah, xvi: 1, Aut. 1964. 
South pert puleni (1) XXVIII:2, 

Mar. 1963; 4; Nov. 1963. 

South Atlantic’ _Suartedly, (6) LXHE2, 

Sp. 1964; 3, 964; 4, Aut. 1964; 

IV:1, Win. 1965. 


South | Corolina Historical Magazine, (2) 
4, Oct. 1958; LX:3, 


july 1959; LXII:3, July 1961. 

South Dakota Review, fl, Dec. 1963; 
2, May 1964; (8) Ikl, 1964, 

Southern Folklore auction Y; Ye XXV1i1:2, 
June 1963; 3, Sept. 1963; 4, Dec. 1963. 

saptnern Quarterly, (6) MI: Oct. 1964; 
, Jan. 

Southern Speech Journal, {6) made :4, 
Sum. 1963; XXIX:1, Fall 1963; 2, Win 
1963; 3, Sp. 1964; Aare ral 1964, 

Southwest o Y: (8) XLIX:1, Win. 1964; 
2, aa 19 3, Sum. 1964; A, Aut. 

Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, (2) 
XXXIX:3, Dec. B 8, 


1 
eai, (6) VIL3, Fall 1964, 
se mer? e XXXIX:1, Jan. 1964; 2, 
Sterdhel a (2) V1:23, ig 15, 1964; 
24, A ibe 4, 
Studia Hi ernica, (7) No. 1962. 
Studia Neophilologica, (8) RXV. 2, 1964. 
er (5) LIH:209, Sp. 1964; 211, Aut. 


Studies in English lb keE ta 1500-1900, 


(1) IV:3, Sum. 1964; , Aut. 1964, 
Studies in ‘Linguistics, (9) XV RT-s, 1963. 
Studies in Philology, (4) eg Jan. 1964: 

2, Pt. 1, Apr. 1964; 2, Pt. 2, May 1964; 


3, July 1964; 4, Oct. 1964 
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Studies in Scottish Literature, (3) i. Apr. 


een 3(9) H:I, July 1964; (70) 2, Oct. 
stadiet in Short Fiction, (3) 1:4, Sum. 
1964; (7) Jt:1, Fall 1964. 
Studies on the Left, (2) 1V:3, Sum. 1964. 


E fae 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 3) XIX:3, 


Sept. 1960; XXI:3, Sept. 1962; XXIET, 
Mar. 1963; XXHE3, Sept. 1964. 

Texas Quorterly, (8) Vi:2, Sum. 1963; 
3, Aut. 1963: 4, Win. 1963; VIEI, Sp. 
1964; 2, Sum. 1964; 3, Aut. 1964. 

Texas Studies in Literature ‘and Language, 
(8) 11:), Sp. 1961; Cee , Sum. 1961, 

Theatre Annual, (8) ‘1959; XVII, 
1960; XVIII, 1961; mK. 


Theatre Notebook, (2). XVIÍI:4, Sum. 1964; 
(8) XIX:2, Win. 1964-65. 

Theatre Sahay. (5) V:2, Nov. 1964. 

Thoreau Society Bulletin, (6) No. 87, Sp. 


P No. 88, Sum. 1964; No. 89, Fall 
Thoth, (2) V:1, Win. 1964; 2, E 1964. 
Thought, (3) XXXIX:152, Sp. 1964. 
Topic, (2) Nit Sp. 1964, 

Trace, (8) No. 53, Sum. 1964; No. 54, 

Aut. 1964, 


ve Drama Review, (8) VIII:3, Sp. 
Twainiaon, (6) XXI:2, Mar-Apr. 


1962; 3, 
May-June 1962; 4, July-Aug. 1962: 5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1962; 6, Nov.-Dec. 1962; 


XXII: I, Jan.-Feb. 1963; 2, Mar. -Apr. 
> 3, Nie treba 1963: XXHE, Mar.- 


Apr. 1964; 3, May-June beat 4, July- 
Aug. 1964; , Sept.-Oct. 1964 

Twentieth "ie Se genet (6) IX:4, 
Jan. 1964; X:1, 1964; (9) 2, July 
1964; 3, Oct. {964: “4, Jan. 1965. 

—y— 
Universita, (2) 1:2, Sp. 1964; (10) 3, 
all 1964; HEI, Sp. 965. 


University of Mississippi Studies in Eng- 
lish, (2) V, 1964. 

unvon P Toronto Quarterly, (2) 
XXXIV:1, Oct. 1964, 

University Review (Kansas City), (2) 
XXXI:1, Oct. 1964. 


Victorian Newsletter, ‘©, No. 25, Sp. 1964; 
(6) No. 26, Fall 
Victorian Poetry, ay” ha, oe 1964, 
Victorian Studies, (1) VII:3, Mar. 1964; 
2) 4, June 1964; WATE Sept. 1964: 
(5) 2, aa 196 
Vinduet, 10) XVIII: 4, Aut. 1964. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, (8) LXV:1, Jan. 1957; 3, July 
957; 4, Oct. 1957; LXVI:1, Jan. "1959: 
. 1959; LXVITE:3, "July 1960: 
ra Jan. 1961; LXX:2, Apr. 1962: 
Oct. 1962; LXX1:3, July 1963: 


Esx: :3, July 1964, 
Yirgmig Quarterly Review, (8) XLI:1, Win. 


VisvaBharati Quarterly, (9) XXV1:3-4, 
961; XXVIII, Sum. l; 2, Aut. 
1961; 3-4, Win. 1961-1962. 

Viaamse Gids, (3) XLVIH:10, Oct. 1964; 
(9) 12, Dec. 1964. 

Vo w Literaturi (Problems of Literature}, 
(3) é, June 1963; No. 8, Aug. 


TAA Pilo: 9, Sept. 1963; No. 1, Jan. 
reer No. 4, Apr. 1964; No. 11, Nov. 


—W- 
Walt Whitman Review, (1) |IX:4, Dece. 
1963; X:1, 1864 1964; (8) 2; June 
aver 1964; (3) No. 
3, Oct. 


Western Folklore, {6} XXIIEL2, Apr. 1964, 
Western Humanities Review, 19) XYHE3, 


Sum. 1964; a eel 1964; X1X:1, Win. 
1965; 2, Sp. 

Western Political” Quarterly, (8) XIV:3, 
Sept. 1961; XV:1, 1962 

Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Liter- 
ature, (1) 1:2, Sp. ale (2) 3, 
Fall 1960; IT, Win. 19 

een Review, (3) No. lso, Sp. 1964; 
(6) No. 500, Sum. 1964; (9) No. 502, 
Win. 1964-65. 

ae theo, ne Xil, Sp. 1962; XH: 
1-2, Sum. ` 


— E 
Zeitschrift Fur Anann Und Amerikan- 
istik, (8) X:3, 1962: 4, 1962. 
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STAFF 


Mahnaz Leah Afkhami, 


Roger Clark, Carole A. FitzSimmons, 


Harold J. Kane (linguistics), Joseph Monda, Nancy K. Wagner, 


J. E. Yust, 


H. Lewis Sawin 


EXPLANATION OF THE 1965 AES INDEX 
The Index of 1965 AES contains in a single alphabetical listing four 


types of entries: 


(1) names of authors of articles abstracted, (2) names of 


people referred to significantly in the abstracts, (3) title of anonymous works 
referred to significantly in the abstracts, (4) subjects treated in the abstracts, 


The subject entries require some further explanation. 


First, abstracts are 


generally indexed under subject headings only when they do not deal specific- 
ally with individual authors; thus articles about individual poets or critics are 
indexed under the poet’s or critic’s name, and only articles about poetry or 


criticism in general are indexed under the subject headings. 


Second, all 


subject entries are grouped under the following main headings: - 


. Arthurian literature 

. Bibliography and scholarship 
. Book production and publishing 
. Children’s literature 
Comparative literature 

. Criticism 

. Devotional and religious 
literature 

. Education 

Fiction 

Folklore 

History of ideas 

Humor and satire 

. Linguistics 

. Literary theory 


BROWN ~OOD WUA UON 


wed cee ee ent ee 


— Aw 
Abernethy, Francis E. 1699 
Abraham, Peter 598 
Abrams, Irwin 604 
Abrams, M. H. 1936 
Achebe, Chinua 598, 1788 
Achurch, Janet 883 
Adams, ‘Hazard 9 
Adams, Henry 1908, 2807 
Adams, M. Ray 208 
Adams, Maurianne S. 205 
Adoron, Joseph 1131, 1275, 


Aden, John n. 90] 

Adereth, M. 1606 

Adlard, John 2064, 2597, 2831 

Adler, Jacob H, 2116 

Adler, Renata 145 

Aelfric 2063 

Aeschylus 301] 

Africa, Thomas W. 705 

Ager, W. T. 1257 

Agrippa, H. Cornelius 1221 

Aiken, Conrad 421 

Aitken, A. J. 2354 

Albee, Edward 326, 470, 741, 
2488, 2631, 3063 

Albricus îi 2313 

Alciatore, Jules C. 538 

Alcott, Bronson 936, 1561 

Alcott, Louisa May 27, 936 

Aldan, Daisy 2979 


*Dorticularism’’ refers to special 
Protestant or Negro culture. 


1277, 2015, 


1700, 2387, 


5. Literature and. science 

6, Literature and society 

7. Literature and the other arts 
8. Mass media 

9. Particularism and regionalism* 
9. Periodicals 

1. Periods of literary history 

2. Poetry 

23. Rhetoric and style 

24. Schools and creeds 

25. Semi-literary types 

26. Theater and drama 

27. Themes 

28. Writing in theory and practice 


Aldington, Richard 2202 
Aldridge, aie Owen 8 
Alexander, B. J. 1825 
Algren, Nien 2024, 3000 
Alice, Sister Rose 3050 
vere at 1199; 1145 
Allen, C. 1273 

Ailen, Tey 691 
Allen, James L., Jr. 361, 1083 
Allen, Robert L. 2919 

Allott, Kenneth 1249, 1775 
Alsop, Richard 208 

Altholz, Josef L. 270 
Alvarez, Alfred 606 

Ames, Winthrop 2564 

Amis, Kingsley 1892, 2558 
Ammons, A. R. 995 

Ancona, ‘Gaspar 799 

Ancren Riwle 507, 1734 
Anderson, Charles R. 70 
Anderson, Chester G. 2065 
Anderson, David 1666, 1671 
Anderson, Donald K., Jr. 788 
Anderson, John Q. 299] 
Anderson, Maxwell 1699 
ANIN; Sherwood 377, 


Anderson, Warren D. 2088 

at and the Fates of the Apostles 
Angeli, Richard C. 2659 

Angoff, Charles 180] 


1053, 1556, 


interests of a trans-regional character—such as 
“Regionalism” refers to special interests identified with 
a geographical area—such as Scottish culture. 
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Anisimov, |. 2027 

Anouilh, Jean 2428 

Apollinaire, Guillaume 1740 

Aquinas, St. Thomas 2799 

Arbuthnot, John 2416 

Archer, William 562 

Ariosto, Lodovico 1088, 1310 

Aristotle 210, 504, 1271, 
2681, 2799 

Arms, George 1278 

Armstrong, Isobe! F241, 

Armstrong, yuon A. 240 

Arndt, Karl J. 3015 

Arnold, Armin 503. 2736 

Arnold, Donna 2439 

Arnold, pictiew ane 196, 260, 268, 269, 

618, 909, 1097, 1109, 1120, ‘1248, 

1249, 1286, 1318. 1872, 2042, 2141, 
2149, 2335, ‘2523, 2862, 2929 

Arnold, Thomas 2141 

Aronson, A. 2765 

Arthos, John 968 

Arthurian literature 941, 2661 

A nthony 684 


2854 


F. 4 160 

peat Margaret 2012 

Atchison, Ray M. 850, 854 

Attal, Jean-Pierre 2985 

Auburn, Ch. V. 1331 

Auden, W. H. 97, 144, 428, 429, 664, 735, 
1777, 1778, Í779, 1781, 1783, 2251, 
2253, 2614, 2671, 2750, 2755, 2957, 


Augustine, St. 555, 1482 

Auslander, Joseph 697 

Austen, Jane 247, 341, 480, 1717, 1750, 
dees 2080, 2087, 2493, 2519, 2865, 

Austin, Allen 1095 

Avery, Emmett L. 540 

Axton, William 1510 

Aylett, Robert 1730 

Ayling, Ronald 518, 1695. 

Ayrenhoff, G. H., von 7434 


—B— 


Babbitt, Irving 1079 

Babcock, C. Merton 2401, 2413 
Babcock, Siete: Mary David 3029 
Backman, Melvin 2146 

pacon, Francis 180, 426, 491, 130), 


Bacquet, Paul 832 
Badger, Kingsbury 449 
Baender, Paul 5 
Bagchi, P. 1749 

Bage, Robert 2277 
Bailey, Charles W. 591 
Bailey, Nathan 2774 
Baker, Carlos 1052 
Baker, Donald C. 1111 
Baker, James R. 303 
Baker, James V. 383 
Baker, Joseph E. 147] 
Baker, Paul R. 409 
Baker, Sheridan 480, 1088, 2329 
Baldi, Sergio 2844 
Baldini, Gabriele 4292 


Baldwin, James 33, 1 804, 1459, 1770, 


1883, 7430 2629, 
Bale, John 2 012 

Ball, C. E 2830 

Balliett, Whitey 135, Ah 146 
Balzac, Honore 1114, 710 


1890, 2423, 


1855, 


Bandello, Matteo 1310 

Bandy, T. 1171, 2722 

Banks, John 882 

Bannerman, Helen 2757 

Banta, Martha 

Barber, Giles 2840 

Bariona, Laurentius 2889 

Barish, Evelyn 220 

Barker, Nicolas 2205 

Barnard, John 1146 

Barnes, Djuna 2693 

Barnes, G. 2618 

Barnes, Hazel E. 679 

Barnes, John 2634 

Barnes, Robert J. 2690 

Barnfield, Richard 2910 

Barr, C. B. L. 15, 629 

Barr, D. J. 15} 

Barrie, James M. 359 

Barrow, Isaac 1616, 1960 

Barry, Jackson G. 2563 

Barstowe, Stan 2028 

Bart, Barry D. 1913 

Barth, J. ira 932, 2685 

Barth, John 1 

Bartoli, Daniello 89] 

Basler, Roy 1478 

Bass, Eben 199, 770 

Bassan, Maurice 2190, 2900, 2962, 3037 

Bately, Janet M. 1618, 2701 

Bates, Ronald 1250, 3060 

Battenhouse, Roy W. 711, 1995 

Battestin, Martin C. 11 32 

Baudelaire, Charles 174 857, 1677, 2689 

Bauer, Harry C. 252} 

Baugh, Edward 2219 

Baum, Lyman Frank 937 

Baum, Paull F. 349 

Bauman, Richard 1822 

Baumbach, Jonathan 1799 

Baumgart, Wolfgang 2793 

Baumgartner, Paul R. 1507 

Bavinton, Anne 1075 ' 

Bawcutt, Priscilla 1721 

Bawden, 1632 

Baxter, Annette K. 1691 

Bayle, Pierre 2298 

Baylebridge, William 1575 

Baylen, Joseph O. 562 

Bayley, John 1251 

Beach, Sylvia 2983 

Beardsley, Aubrey 1474 

Beardsley, Monroe C. 1477 

Beaty, Frederick L, 1119, 1277 

Beaumont, Francis 943, 951, 1197 

Beck, Julian 244] 

Beck, Theodore Toulon 1652 

Beckett, Samuel 55, 285, 319, 800, 1440, 
1568, 1701, 2148, 2202, 2384, 2548, 


279 
Beckford, William ane 
Beddoes, 'T, L. 239 
Beebe, Maurice 379, 1420 
Beer, Gillian 2702 
Beerbohm, Max 134, 1979, 2078 
Begnal, Michael H. 781 
Behan, Brendan 250, 1382 
Behan, Brian 250 
Behn, Aphra 53, I, 1128, 2345 
Behrens, Ralph | 
Beichner, Paul E. “3966 
Beja, Morris 35, 3051 
Belasco, David 1999 
Belleforest, Francois, de 215] 
Bellenden, John 94] 
Belloc, arta 107 
Belloc, Hilaire 3071 
Beo Saul 996, 1406, 1461, 1655, 2048, 


Re of St. Aethelwold, The 642, 


Bennett, Arnold 1500, 2212 
Bennett, Gilbert 295 
Bennett, Hiram R. 2497 
Benson, ‘Donald R. 254, 1369 
Benstock, Bernard 678 
Bentham, Jeremy 2532 
Bentley, G. E., Jr. 1747 
Benton, Robert 1971 
Beowulf 159 559, 838, 999, 1084, 1136, 
1265, 1479, 1631, 171 
19807 1938" 1943" 2059, 2120, 2150. 
2266, 2301, ‘2786, 2830, 2837 
Berger, ‘Harry, Jr. 2588 
Berger, Helene 421 
Bergman, Ingmar 1261 
Bergonzi, Bernard 34, 2850 
Bergson, Henri 2682 
Beringause, Arthur F. or 32, 669 
Berkeley, George 2619 
Berman, pole 2062 
Bernard, F. V. 164, 821, 2268, 2271 
Bernard, Kenneth 356, 737, 2516 
Bernhardt-Kabisch, Ernest 2909 a 
Berni, Francesco 301 
Berryman, John 752 
Bertholf, Robert J. 2471 
Bertram, James 321 
Betjeman, John 2859 
Betterworth, John K. 2992 
Beum, Robert 1301, 2422 
Bevington, David M. Pee 2889 
Bhatt, Keshab D. 214 
Bhattacharje, M. M. 2769 
Bianchi, Ruggero ee 1319 
Bible 1995, 2034, 216 
Bibliogr raphy and’ scholarship 
Anthologies 1137, 1746; 2478 
. Bibliographies 486, 583, 792, 2479, 
2 2749, 2754, 2759, 2789, 3016 
Catalogues 917 
History of scholarship 149, 159, 976, 
1266, 2788, 2810 
Library holdings 18, 217, 1737, 1767, 
2368, 2445 
Research methods and’ resources 21, 
Anh 474, 696, 717, 1197, 2339, 


6 

Surveys of scholarship 259 
Bierce, Ambrose 1053, 1693 
Bierman, Judah 180 
Bigelow, Gordon E. 1819 
Biggins, = tae 
Binns, A. L. 1932 
Birkenhead, The Earl of 1977 
Birney, Earle 3010 
Birley, Robert 2628 
Bishop, John Peale 1336, 1398, 3047 
Bisignano, Dominic 1318 
Ata oa 2042 
Black, M. H. 816 
Blackall, Neg Frantz 1513 


Blake, N. F. 2529 

Blake William 369, 638, 667, 697, 726, 
727, 955, 1094, 1235, 1415, 1456. 
1530, 1537, 10947, lais, 1897, 2064, 


2124, 2236, 2597, 2650, 2831, 
2969 


Blanchard, Margaret M. 3061 
Bleh], Vincent F., 105 

Blickling Psalter 949 

Bliven, Bruce 936 

Bliven, Naomi 141 

Bloomfield, Morton W. 1519, 2105 
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Bloomfield, Paul 2843, 2849 
Bluefarb, Sam 2403 

Bluen, Herbert 627 

Blunden, Edmund 1014, 2069 
Boardman, Gwenn R. 2697, 3076 
Boos, Guy 375 

Bobrowski, Tadeusz 1532 : 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 1520, 2721 
Boddy, Margaret P. 1139, 2706 
Bodieian Library Ms e Musaeo 160: 308 
Boece, Hector 94] 

Boehme, Jakob 1116, 2397 

Boe 1084, 1126, 1520, 2321, 


Boewe, Charles oe 

Boggan, J. R. 1279 

Bohm, Rudoiph 462 

Bohner, Charles H. 2448 

Boileau, Nicholas 834 , 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Ist Viscount 
255, 1102 


Bolton, Theodore 696 

Bolton, W. F. 2787, 2826, 2961 

Bonczek, Jane C. 800 i 

Bone, Robert A, 593 ` 

Bongie, Laurence L. 918 - 

Bonham, Sister M. Hilda 2673 

Bonner, Francis W. 64 

Bonner, John W., Jr. 2601 

Bontemps, Arna ‘2999 

Book production and publishing 12, 
241, 484, 637, 642, 648, 823, 
1754, 1757, 1881, 1972, aa 2291, 
2447, 2521, 2626, 2627, 286 

Booth, Michael R. 1906 i 

Bork, ‘Alfred M. S15 

Borrie, y A F, 652 E 

Borrow, K 1016 , 

Bose, fuddhadeva abl . 5 

Bostwick, Sally 2 l 

Boswell, James 0139, 146, 257, 2138, 
9973, 30 a 

Bosworth, F. 521 

Botsford, Beith 2402 

Boucicault, Dion 212 

Boughton, Richard 1720 © 

Bowen, Elizabeth 2664 

Bowen, John 435 

Bowen, Robert O. 2617, 2675 . 

Bowering, George 690 

Bowers, Edgar 3047 

Bowers, R. H. 1266 

Bowles, William Lisle 1314: 

Bowling, Lawrence Edward 2603 

Bowman, Elizabeth 2728 

Bowman, Thomas D. 400 

Bowra, C. M. 26 

Boye Hjalmar Hjorth 1065, 1405, 2874, 


Brocker, Jon 283 

Bradbrook, Frank W. 1750 

Bradbrook, M. C. 1206 

Bradbrook, Muriel C. 1196 i 
Bradbury, Ray 2541 eee n 
Braddy, Haldeen 2737 ` aS 
Bradford, William 2938 

Bradham, Jo Alien 755, 922 

Bradner, ‘Leicester 497, 500: 

Brahe, Tycho 236 

Braine, John 2163 

Bramah, Ernest 633 

Brandes, Johann Christian 2377 

Brandon, Henry 1999 

Brantlinger, Patrick 616 

Brashear, William R. 6 

Braybrooke, Neville 338, 702 

Brecht, Bertolt 287, 414, 515, 1453, 1608 
Brekle, H. E. 2960 


2700, 
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Brennan, Gina 1075, 2946 
Brennan, Martin 1547 
Brereton, J. Le Gay 957 
Breton, Nicholas 498 
Brewer, D. S. 894 
Bridges, Robert ae ae 3032 
Bridie, James 438, 5, 3083 
Briggs, Katharine ae 238 
Briggs, R. C. H. 2622 
Bright, Timothy 2261 
Brinegar, Claude S. 1854 
essence R. F. 2633 
Brock, Edwin 606 
Brocki, et Mary Damascene 1054 
Brodbar, Harold 1667 
Brodkorb, Paul, Jr. 5332 
Broes, Arthur J. 2095 
Broes, Arthur if 1494 
Bronte, Anne 1585 
Bronte, Charlotte 1323, 1583-1587 
Bronte, € aye 1484, 1581, 1582, 
Brooke, Christopher oid 
Brooke, Jocelyn 2859 
Brooke, Rupert 125, 825, 2069, 2206 
Brooke; Stopford Augustus 2523, 2760 
Brooks, Cleanth 1795, 1938 
Brooks, Gweldolyn 3009 
Brooks, Roger L. 478, 1097, 
1248, 2149 
Brooks, Van Wyck 12, 2005 
Brophy, Brigid 2080 
Brophy, James 3035 
Brophy, James D., Jr. 2688 
Broussard, Louis 1566 
Brower, Brock 1883 
Brown, Alison M. 645 
Brown, Arthur 241 
Brown, Calvin S$. 1476 
Brown, Charles A. 2434 
Brown, Charles B. 1915 
Brown, Charles een 2156, 2303 
Brown, Clarence A. 
Brown, Daniel R, S049." 
Brown, Jack R. 519, 1356 
Brown, Kenneth H. 2772 
Brown, To moD O. 2003 


Brown, T 13, 642, 1022 
Brown, William J. 195] 
Browne, E. Martin 1993 


Browne, Robert M. 2426 

Browne, Thomas 1301, 1444, 2071 

Browning, Flizabelh Barrett 2838 

Browning, Robert 64, 537, 557, 564, 565, 
573, 761, 891, TAT 1244, 1289, 1317. 
1318, 1332, 1411, ete. 2838, 2895, 


Brownsmith, John 1548 
Bruccoli, Matthew J. 78, u 479, 1629 
Bruckmann, Patricia 898, 1950 
Brumm, Ursula 1399, 2807 
Bruno, Giodano 781 
Sneen; Robert 2001 
Bryant, J. A., Jr. 1184 
Bryant, Jerry H. 304, 503 
Bryant, William Cullen 1602 
rod dl Gilbert 184 L 
Buber, Martin 2463 
Buchan, Alexander M. 842, 1240 
Buchanan, George 941 
Buchen, irving H. 2101 
Buchner, Georg 2797 
Buckler, William E. 931, 2940 
Buckley, G. T. 2132 
ees vinen 2969 

O 


guedy uis J, 2995 
Buddha 2757 
Buehler, EPAD 1231 


Bufkin, E. C. 1243 


1584, 


1120, 1189, 


Buhler, Curt F; 342, 536, 2106, 2886 

Bullough, Geoffrey 372, ‘B83 . 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward George 654, 970, 
2126, 2530 

Bundy, “Jean 508 

Bungert, Hans 2789 

Bunyan, John 121, 
2095, 2247, 2985 

Burckhardt, Jacob 336 

Burckhardt, Sigurd 600 

Burd, Van “Akin 2052 

Burdick, Eugene 591 

Burdon, William 1133 

Burger, Nash K. 1804 

Burgess, Anthony 2390, 2392 

Burgess, C. F., 163, 975, 1028, 1354, 2319 

Burke, Edmund 681, 2532-2536, 2568 

Burke, Kenneth 1535, 1600 

Burney. Charles 1302 

Burnham, Tom 2778 

Burns, H. Richard 2161 

Burns, Howard 1253 

Burns, Robert 644, 919, 920, 
1277, 2730, 3081, 3084 

Burroughs, John 2525 

Burroughs, William 142, 1972, 3004 

Burton, Henry 1368 

Burton, Sir Richard 797 

Burton, Robert 640, 130] 

Bush, Douglas 1937 

Butler, Samuel 911, 931, 970, 
1633, 2221, 2606 

Buttel, ‘Helen 1346 

Butter, Peter 2846 

Byrne, Muriel St. Clare 243 

Byrne, Patrick 1385 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord 19, 336, 404, 
409, 507, 1016, 1017, 1164, 1456, 1523, 
1582, 1870, 2509 

Byron. George Gordon de Luna, Major 


Byron, John E. 275 
Bysshe, Edward 162 


7 ee 


Cabell, James Branch 2928 
Cadbury, William 564, 1508, 2322 
Cagle, Charles 1690 

Cahan, Abraham 1406 

Calahan, Horold Augustin 744 
Calderwood, James L, 369, 1962 
Calhoun, Jean S. 501 

Calhoun, Richard James 245 
Callaghan, Morley es 1260 
Callamy, dmana 723 

Callan, Edward see 3040 

Callan, Richard J. 3077 

Camden, Carroll 864 

Campbell, Harry 1896 

Campbell, Jackson J. 947 
Campbell, Mrs. Pat 1713 

Campbell, Roy 2202, 2842 
Campbell, Sister M. Mary Hugh 3032 
Camus, Albert 286, 797, 1439, 3064 
Candelaria, Frederick 1943 
Cannon, Charies Dale 559 

Cannon, Garland ae 

Cannon, Wolter F 

Cantenac, Benech Y "ie 1128 
Capote, Truman 284 

Capra, Carlo 1300 

Caracciolo, Peter 2203 

Card, James Van Dyck 552 

Carew, Thomas 893 

Carey, Glenn ©. 2221, 2226 

Carey, John 223, 2719 

Carey, Richard 2740 f 
Carey, Sister “ Cecilia 2689 . 
Cargiji, Oscar 149 


1118, 


1765, 


1813, 


1199, 1201, 


1260, 


Carleton, William 1384 

Carlson, Leland H. 1195 

Carlton, W. J. 2261 

Carlton, William J, 1968, 1916 

Carlyle, Thomas 8°, 196 266, 347, 350, 
573, 1551, 1769, 1834, 1869, 1923, 
2010, 2038, 2110 

Carman, Bliss 1474 

Carnall, Geoffrey 576 

Carnochan, W. B, 444 

Carnon, R. J, F. 637 

Carpenter, Charles A., Jr. 1215 

Carpenter, Hozen C. 116 

Carrier, Warren ge 

Carrington, C, E. 2947 

Carroll, Lewis 262, 1535 

Carruth, Hayden 887, 888 

Carson, ‘Mother Angela 343, 1121 

Carstensen, Broder 459 

Cartwright, William 1197 

Caruthers, wam, Alexander 2452 

Carver, Jonathan 

Cary, Joyce 1078, ial- 1420, 1516, 1861 

Cary, Walter 

Casey, Bill 382, 2388 

Casey, Gavin 2634 

Cassidy, Frederic G, 1173 

Castelvetro, Lodovico 2799 

Castiglione, Baldassare 599 

gann Edgar 962 

Cather illa 380, 1030, 

1815, 1969, 3026 

Causabon, Isaac 127 

Cavalchini, Mariella 1310 

Cave, Roderick 2860 

Cavendish, en 1197 

Cawly, A. C. 1659 

Caxton, William 342, 372, 1112, 2529 

Cecchin, Giovanni 1320 

Cech, Svatopluk 659 

Cecil, L. Moffitt 2185 

Chalten, W. H. 2265, 2282 

Chambers, A, B. 504, 1116, 1506 

Chambers, Jessie Rhodes 2308 

Stalled alse Robert L 

Chametzky, Jules 1406 

epampnaya, Michael 2867 

Chandler, Raymond 325 

Chaney, Wiliam A. 1466 

Chapin, Chester F. 256 

Chapin, oe Garrison 2257 

Chaplin, Sid 2028 


1082, 


Chapman, George 30, 239, 548, 788, 789,- 
872, 1757 


Charles, Gerda 102 j 
Charlesworth, Barbara 700 
Chase, Richard 2 
eporeu sous Francois Rene, de 516 
Chatfield, E. Hale 612 
Chatterton, Thomas 2278, 2720 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 
_ Bibliography and oe 372, 976, 
1198, 1236, 1281, 1604, 1610, 1659, 
1721, 1735, 176 4, 1944, 2012. 2267, 
2313, 2587, 2700, ‘2887, 2967 
Book of the | Duchess 807, 940, 2293, 


CT, Canon's T Omoa 311, 1156 
CT, Clerk 555, 
CT, Friar 1296, 3801 » 2904 
er Knight 448, 1806, 2302, 2321 
, Manciple 2322 
cr Merchont 1268, 1503, 2743 
CT, Miller 1105, 2961 , 3005 
‘CT, Monk 925, 1480 
S Nun’s Priest 925, 1357, 1494, 1504, 


CT, Pardoner 291, 1642, 1962, 2058, 
2937, 2966 


1593, 
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“CT, Parson 172) 
CT, Prioress 894, 1637, 2915 
CT, Prologue | 1735 
CT, Sir Thopas 2888 
CT, Squire 566 
CT, Summoner 1344, 1945, 2267 
CT, Wife of Bath 160, 978, 2963 
“Complaint to His Empty P Purse” 2903 
“Complaint ras a 
Criticism 555, 1158, 1816, 1937 
2227, 2615, AA 2832, 2963, 2968 
General 134 
House of Fame 213, 1944, 2965 
Legend of Good Women 2313 a 
Thought 1816, 1937, 2200, 222 
bby ond prgayde 372, 1220, 1529, 
Chayefsky, Paddy 2006 
Chaves, Irene H. 195 
Chekhov, Anton 1144, 2511, 2604 
Cheney, Brainard 3039 
Chester, Alfred 326, 327, 992 
Chester, Robert 2348 
Chesterfield, P. D. Stanhope, 
1163, 28 Go 
Chesterton, G. K. 34, 2033 
Chettle, Henry 372, 1124 
Child, Francis James 1652 
Childers, Erskine 34 
Chillman, Dawes 247 
Chivers, Thomas Holly 2925 
Chmaj, Betty E. 3086 
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